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GENTLEMEN, 

Ix discharge of that duty which the example of my learned and 
able predecessor has happily rendered imperative on all after-occupants 
of this chair, | am now to address you on various subjects which appear 
deserving of attention, as connected with the occasion on which we are 
met and with the condition in which the Society finds itself at the 
present moment. 

And, first, let me congratulate you on the favourable report which 
the Council has this day laid before you on the state of our finances. 
I may also congratulate you on the rapid augmentation of our library, 
to which has been added 540 volumes and 680 sheets of maps and 
charts, For many of these works the Society is indebted to the Board 
of Ordnance, the Hydrographic Office, to the Lord Lientenant of 
Ireland; to various foreign academies, us Paris, St. Petersburgh, 
Berlin, Lisbon, Copenhagen, Philadelphia, &c.; to the Dépits de la 
Guerre et de In Marine in France; but more especially to the muni- 
ficence of His Majesty the King of Bavaria, who has presented to us 
the Topographische Atlas of that kingdom in 100 sheets. 

The government maps of the Duchy of Salzburg in fifteen sheets, 
and of Austria Proper in thirty, have been added to our collection by 
Mr. Léwenstern, from whom we have also received within these few 
days a map of Styria and Illyria in thirty-six sheets, presented by Mr. 
Killmann of Vienna. 
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The Chevalier Bronsted has lately procured for us all the maps pub- 
lished by the Royal Danish Society of Sciences. 

Colonel Visconti has sent us the map of Sicily, by Marzolla. Mr. 
Vandermaclen kindly supplies the Society with a copy, as soon as 
it appears, of every work published at his extensive establishment; 
among which we may particularly mention a plan of the city of Brus- 
sels, executed by Mr. Craan, in four sheets, on the scale of g¢y_, OF 
about 30 inches to a mile. Professor Schouw has presented to our 
library his Tableau du Clintat de (fialie, a work which I shall have 
occasion to notice herenfter. 


While I mention as a further topic of congratulation thessteady in- 
crease which has taken place in the number of our members, I cannot 
be unmindful how heavily the hand of death has pressed upon us during 
the past year. Among the geographers whom we regret, though not one 
of our fraternity, [ may mention James Prinsep, secretary of the Asiatic 
Society in Bengal; a man of very active habits and extensive attain- 
ments. The journal which he conducted for many years, and which 
abounds in valuable information on all subjects connected with the East, 
more especially geographical subjects, will be a lasting memorial of his 
unwearied industry and research. The close attention which he paid to 
literary and scientific pursuits no doubt impaired his constitution, and 
T am afraid shortened his life, 

Admiral Klint, of the Swedish navy, died at Stockholm in advanced 
age- His hydrographic labours, applied principally to the coasts of his 
native country, are generally known and highly appreciated. 

Ziwolka, a master-pilot in the Russian navy, well known to you as 
the explorer of the coast of Novaia Zemlia, died during the late Rus- 
sian expedition to that country. 

Within our more immediate circle, we have to regret the loss of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Alexander Dickson, an officer who served with 
great distinction in the peninsular wary and was a very zealous member 
of our council. 

The name of Allan Cunningham will bring to your recollection one of 
the earliest explorers of Australia, and one of the most successful. In 
the course of a botanical excursion which he made in New Zealand he 
exposed himself too fearlessly to dangers, and contracted the disorder 
which terminated his life. He died at Sydney. 

Thomas Drummond, a captain in the royal engineers, who was en- 
gaged during the latter part of his life almost exclusively i in the arduous 
duties of his official situation as under-secretary in Ireland, was at an 
earlier period no less zealous in the pursuit of science; while employed 
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on the trigonometrical survey of England he made great improvements in 
the heliostat, and, by his striking and beautiful invention of the Drum- 
mond light, has rendered an important and lasting service to geodesy. 
Lastly, T beg leave to call from you a passing tribute of regret to the 
late venerable father of some branches of natural history, I. F- Blumen- 
bach. It is more than forty years since my immediate predecessor in 
this chair and myself were fellow-listeners to his luminous and singu- 
larly attractive lectures on comparative anatomy. He it was who first 
inspired me with a love of natural history: My fortunate introduction 
to that great and amioble man gave an entirely new direction to my 
studies, and decided the destiny of my after-life. 1 trust, therefore, that 
I may be excused for speaking of him with more than ordinary interest. 
Blumenbach occupied the professor's chair in the university of Got- 
tingen more than fifty years, and during that period no man had a 
greater share in promoting the successful study of physiology and 
natural history, not in Germany alone, but throughout entire Europe, 
He was the earliest writer who founded zoological classification on the 
basis of comparative anatomy, and taught naturalists to derive their 
groups and families from an examination of the whole structure of 
animals, and more particularly of those organs upon which the moet 
important habits of each tribe depend. He thus marked out the path 
which Cuvier afterwards travelled with such distinguished success, and 
anticipated him in many of his conclusions. In ingenuity and almost 
intuitive insight the character of his mind approached nearly to that of an 
eminent philosopher in our own country, of whom he was accustomed to 
epeak in terms of the highest admiration—I mean John Hunter. Blu- 
menbach might indeed be called, not inaptly, the John Hunter of Ger- 
many. His essay on the Nisus formativus comprises certain imaginative 
and speculative views, which may perhaps have suggested a part of the 
theories since broached in the schvol of Geoffroy St.-Hilaire; but his 
works on anthropology and ethnography are more nearly connected with 
our pursuits, and, independently of that circumstance, have higher 
claims to our regard. Blumenbach was the first naturalist who, m 
direct opposition to Linnaeus, drew a broad and well-marked line of 
division between the genus homo and the genus simia, laid down cor- 
rectly the physiological differences between the two, and thus effectually 
vindicated the dignity of mankind. He too was the first who, upon the 
broad basis of well-established observqtions, separated the human 
species into varieties. With this design he had at an early period 
formed the first series ever mode, of any value or extent, of native 
crania collected in different parts of the world, and he ascertained by 
careful examination of these the leading characters which distinguish 
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the European head, the African, and that of the native of eastern Asia 
respectively ; to these, which he regarded as the principal varieties, he 
added two intermediate races for the natives of Polynesia and those. of 
the New World, making in all five divisions of mankind. ‘These divi- 
sions, however, he considered only as particular types to which the 
crania of various other tribes and nations approximate ; whereas Cuvier, 
and other writers who adopt the system in general, consider them to 
he permanent and indelible, Professor Blumenbach reached the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-eight. 





I had the satisfaction, on the first evening in which I occupied this 
chair as your president, to notify to you that the Council hadat length 
succeeded in obtaining a more comfortable set of apartments than those in 
which the business of the Society had been before transacted. Many, 
I would fain say all of you, have witnessed the improved accommodation 
provided for the members, not only for consulting the contents of our 
library, but also for studying, copying, or constructing mapa. The 
facility with which our books are lent out on proper application to the 
individual members of the Society has, I am happy to ‘say, been at- 
tended with no inconvenience, 

Our new abode does not contain an partment large enough for the 
reception of the general meetings, but by the liberality of the Horti- 
cultural Society we are enabled still to occupy upon these occasions 
the room in which we are now assembled, 


You have been informed in the report of the Council that the 
Patron’s Medal for the year 1839 has been awarded to Mr. R. H. 
Schomburgk, for his Perecverance nnd success in exploring the territory 
and investigating the resources of the colony of British Guayana, and a 
large tract of the continent. of South America Immediately adjacent. 

In November, 1834, Mr. Schomburgk was engaged by this Society 
to explore the interior of British Guayana, and afterwards to connect 
his astronomical observations with those of Baron Humboldt on the 
Upper Orinoco. His reports upon the colony have appeared from time 
to time in the Journal, and your attention was particularly called to his 
progress by my predecessor in his annual addresses in 1838 and 1839, 
Within these few days Mr. Schomburgk has further published a de- 
scription of British Guayana, geographical and statistical, exhibiting 
the resources and capabilities of that valuable colony. These several 
publications are replete with valuable information in respect of a large 
extent of country belonging to the British Crown hitherto unknown. 
Having completed his examination of the great water-courges and phy- 
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sical geography of that region, in the winter of 1838-39 Mr. Schom- 
burgk proceeded westward, to execute the ulterior object of the Society, 
and to connect his positions with Esmeralda, the most easterly point 
determined by Baron Humboldt in 1800: to do so, he had to traverse 
700 miles of a country never yet trodden by any European, so far as we 
know; an attempt in which he suffered greatly from fever, fatigue, and 
privation of every kind. For the details of this important journey I 
must refer you to the fortheoming Part of the Geographical Journal ; 
but I cannot omit to call your attention to the unwearied perseverance 
and undaunted zeal with which this gentleman has carried out the plan 
of the Council, and accomplished to the fullest extent the interesting 
objects which the Geographical Society originally contemplated in em- 
ploying him. | 

The map of the country which he has explored, and which is now 
published by the Society, is the best index of his labours in your service : 
it has drawn forth the praises of the first geographer of modern time—e 
I cannot doubt but it will receive yours: nor has this improvement in 
the physical geography of British Guayana, and so large a portion of 
the adjoining districts, been the only fruit of Mr. Schomburgk’s labours, 
Ethnography, botany, and zoology, have received from him contributions 
of great interest, which have proved him to be a traveller of no ordinary 
accomplishments. 

The Council, as already mentioned, have deemed Mr. Schomburgk's 
labours worthy of the highest reward it is in their power to bestow 
They have awarded him the Patron’s Medal for the year 1839. And 
it may be satisfactory to the Society to be informed that in such 
estimation are this gentleman's labours held by Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, that they have selected him, as I understand, to return to Guayana, 
in order to undertake the important and delicate task of laying down 
the boundaries of the British possessions in that part of South America 
—a measure the necessity of which his own observations have forcibly 
shown, if the sovereignty of Great Britain is to be asserted as it ought 
to be, and if the defenceless natives are to be duly protected from the 
savage inroads of the slave-traders of Brazil. That the reduction of 
those tribes to Christianity and civilization is well worthy the attention 
of an enlightened government I need not say, nor that the consequences 
thereof will be of the first importance to the neighbouring colony, where 
the want of a labouring native population ig acknowledged to be the only 
drawback to its more rapid advancement. If such should be among 
the fruits of Mr, Schomburgk’s travels. the Society will have additional 
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You have also been informed that the Founder’s Medal has been 

awarded in like manner to Major Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, in 
testimony of the services he has rendered to geography by his re- 
searches in Susiana and Persian Kurdistdn, and for the light thrown 
by him on the comparative geography of those regions. Major Raw- 
linson is a distinguished officer in the Bombay army, who, at the 
request of the Persian government, has for many years been quartered 
in Persia and intrusted with the command of a corps of cavalry. The 
papers which entitle him, in the judgment of the Council, to this public 
testimony of your gratitude and respect, and which have a peared in 
the IX th and X th volumes of our Journal, are the result of the in- 
formation he was enabled to procure, either in his marches thfough that 
country, or in the course of his travels when not professionally employed. 
The area described comprehends the provinces of Kermanshah, Luristan, 
and Khuzistan, 
« In those parts of his memoirs which are most strictly geographical 
the author has traced both with the pen and pencil two important routes, 
which never before were inserted on any map, or visited by any Euro- 
pean. ‘The one is the shortest and most direct line of communication 
between the towns of Bisitun and Dizful: the other runs from Nineveh 
to Ecbatana, and extends under the mountan-ridge of Pushti-kuh to 
the river which is now called Sefid Rud, formerly the Amardus. The 
' physical features of the country in the neighbourhood of these routes 
are clearly and, no doubt, accurately detailed. 

These are the principal additions which the author has made to the 
stock of positive geography, the most important of all the branches of 
Scography, but by no means the only one which it becomes us to culti- 
vate and support. Let it be remembered that no inconsiderable share 
of the reputation of Rennell and of Vincent, and, I may add, almost the 
whole reputation of D'Anville, rests upon the erudition, sagacity, and 
critical acumen displayed in their respective attempts to reconcile to the 
natural and necessary conclusions of modern experience the obscure, 
ambiguous, and often contradictory records of early history, and still 
More early tradition. 

In the person of this gallant officer we find united to the sterner 
qualification of a geographer the accomplishments of the scholar, the 
antiquarian, and the man of taste, Familiar with all the accounts that 
had appeared either in ungient or modern times in regard to the 
region which he was about to explore, equally conversant with dead and 
with living languages, observation and erudition acted reciprocally 
upon his mind, sometimes exciting, sometimes restraining the speed 
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with which he pressed onwards to his conclusions; to form a just esti- 
mate of his merit we must look not only to the termination of his 
labours, but to the severe self-discipline he underwent lest he might 
not feel qualified to commence them. 

Major Rawlinson has proved, 1. That the ancient Choaspes and Fulmus 
rivers were not, as hitherto supposed, one and the same, bnt two dic- 
tinct rivers; the former, now called Kerkhah, taking its rise in Ker- 
manshah; the other, now called Kuran, iu Khuzistan. 

2. After a careful examination of the traflitions, names, physiognomy, 
and religion of the wandering Guruna and Iliyats, he is of opinion that 
these Persian tribes are descendants of the Jews of the Samaritan 
captivity. * 

4. On the south of the Kuran, in Khuzistan, is situate Elymais, a pro- 
vince which rose to great opulence and prosperity after its conquest by 
Alexander. On the fire-temples in Elymais he has communicated to 
us much historical information, and hesitates not to identify the ruins* 
which he there visited with those temples which attracted the cupidity 
of the Syrian and Parthian kings. 

4. He has treated with great erudition, but only partially, the difficult 
question as to the successive capitals of Susiana: the similarity of their 
names, he thinks, has caused them to be confounded one with another. 
There would appear to have been three capitals, 1, Susan, or Susa, 
the Shustan of Scripture, near the Kuran River (Euleus). 2. Sus, 
or Susa, of Herodotus, near the Kerkhah (Choaspes). 3. Shapdr and 
Shuster on the Kuran. His more detailed evidence on this subject will 
be brought forward in a separate work. 

5. The author in his second memoir traces the march of Cyrus, 
Ptolemy, and Weraclius; he also describes various tribes on the east and 
south of Lake Urumiyah, and makes us acquainted with their history, 
manners and customs, superstitions, the relations which exist amoung 
these tribes, and the acknowledgment by each of a different chief. 

In a supplementary memoir of great erudition, and in which Major 
Rawlinson exhibits very considerable power of conducting o long argu- 
ment on the several bearings of historical and geographical data, he 
demonstrates that the Echatana of Dejoces, the founder of the Median 
empire according to Herodotus, was the capital not of Media Magna, 
but of Media Atropatenc, situate 100 miles off to the N.E.,—that it 
wns not at Hamadan but in Azerbijan, where the ruins of the Echa- 
tana of Dejoces may still be seen at Takhti Suleiman, exhibiting 
to a critical eye various local peculiarities which he considers unde- 
niable proofs of this further verification of Armenian or Perso-Armenian 
geography. 
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Evrore—While the announcement of discovery in remote parts of 
the world excites in us those pleasurable feelings which always accom- 
pany the first appearance of daylight, we are apt to view with heedless- 
ness and indifference the constant but gradual enlightenment which is 
thrown over civilised countries by the rectification of slight errors, by 
the accurnulation of new observations, the completion of imperfect data, 
and the announcement of improved methods of conveying accurate in- 
formation. 

British Isles —In England the ordnance survey has reached us far 
north as a line drawn east and west from Hull to Preston. The whole 
work will consist of 110 sheets; of these seventy-cight are published, 
ecven are engraving, and five are still in the hands of the surVeyors. 

In Scotland the principal triangulation has been carried from the eastern 
const westward to the island of Lewis, in the northern part of the Hebrides. 

The townland survey of Ireland advances rapidly to its com- 

‘pletion : it has already extended to every part of that kingdom with 
the exception of the counties of Cork and Kerry. Whether we 
consider the extent of this undertaking or ite execution, it may safely 
be pronounced the most valuable work of the kind which has ever 
been devised. It is engraved and published on the ecale of six inches 
toa mile, and will occupy nearly two thousand sheets: the plans of 
the towns are drawn on a scale one hundred times greater than that just 
mentioned. No fewer than 2000 persons are employed on this survey, 
and it is difficult to praise too highly the organisation of this vast 
establishment. 

The hydrographic surveys under the direction of the Admiralty keep 
pace with the land surveys of the Board of Ordnance. 

The river Thames and the great shoals and channels at its entrance 
have undergone thorough examination by Captain Bullock, R.N.; while 
more to the seaward Captain Hewett in the Furry is engaged upon the 
survey of the North Sea, including its numerous banks between our 
own coasts and the entrance of the Baltic. 

The survey of the east const of England having been finished, the 
party onder Captain Slater is now advancing to the northward along the 
east coast of Scotland, and is engaged on the Frith of Cromarty. 

That of the Shetlands also being complete, Mr, Thomas is occupied 
with the not less important group of the Orkneys, where, owing to the 
continued wet weather, the survey is very tedious, 

On the west coast of Scotland Captain Robinson is advancing towards 
Glasgow and to the numerous islands of the Hebrides. Further south, 
having completed the const of Wales, Lieut. Sherringham is at work 
between the Bristol Channel and the Land's End. 
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Captain Beechey is engaged in the African steamer in the Irish 
Channel, of which no survey had hitherto been made to facilitate this 
important navigation, In the course of hie examination this officer has 
recently discovered a circular bank with only twenty fathoms water on 
it, lying 13 miles §: 41° W. (truc) of the Craig of Ailsa. On the east 
coast of Treland the shore has been finished from Ballyshannon round 
by the north to Wicklow Head; and Lieut. Frazer ie now about to 
proceed along the south-eastern shore and the Arklow Banks, 

Of the navigable lakes and rivers in the interior of Ireland, the party 
having surveyed Lough Derg and the river to Limerick, Lieut. Wolfe 
and his assistant, Lieut. Beechey, are now working into Fergus Bay and 
the estuary of the Shannon. 

The Topographic Map of France publishing at the Dépét de 
la Guerre, in Paris, advances with regularity and precision at the rate 
of twelve sheets a-year. 

The publication of an accompanying memoir, containing the entire* 
data on which this truly national work is based, affords an example 
well worthy of imitation in every other country where great surveys are 
in progress. 

It is with much pleasure I odd that the French Government has de- 
cided on commenting at once a survey of the south coast of France, cor- 
responding to those executed of the western and northern coasts. This 
will add a sixth volume to the magnihcent work * Le Pilote Francais,’ 
which (thanks to the liberality of the French Government) forms one of 
the greatest ornaments of our library. 

Several sheets have been added during the past year to the published 
portions of the various government surveys which are in progress 
throughout Europe; these it is unnecessary to particularize, but I may 
mention is a novelty a map of Gallicia in Spain, in twelve sheets, on the 
scale of toe'see, made under the direction of Signor Fontan, director 
of the Observatory at Madrid, a small imlex-map of which has recently 
been engraved at Paris by M. Bouffard. Three charts of the coast of 
Norway have just been published, being the firet of a series resulting 
from a survey ordered by the Storthing to be made of the coasts of 
Norway and Finmark, from Trondheim to the Russian frontier. 

At Brussels Mr. Vandermneléen has recently published a map of 
Belgium, on the scale of twelve inches to a degree, showing all the lines 
of railroad completed and projected within that kingdom, together with 
a map of Europe, exhibiting their ramifications, which reach as far as 
Berlin and Vienna, Florence and Pisa. 

This spirited individual has further undertaken a map of Belgium in 
twenty-five sheets; on a seale corresponding to that which has been 
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Morier, R.N., and is shortly, we hope, to be published with a map con- 
structed by Mr. John Arrowsmith, For the third we areindebted to the 
spirited publisher Arthur Bertrand of Paris, who, besides various notices 
contained in his new “ Annales des Voyages,”’ has very opportunely 
given us ina French garb a description, by Alexis de Levchine, of the 
hordes and steppes of the Kirghiz-Kazaks. 

Professor Baer, at St. Petersburg, one of our corresponding members, 
has recently sent us a communication on the temperature of those 
regions, in which it appears that im the parallel of 47° the mean tem- 
perature of the three winter months was 4° below zero, and that the 
mercury on one occasion descended to—4(F of Fahrenheit. 

According to the latest Russian calculations, the surface of the 
Caspian sea, before stated to be 101 English feet below the level of 
the Euxine, now appears to be only $1 feet. A fall account of the 
line of levels which has lately been carried between these two seas, 
cmder the direction of the Russian government, will, it is hoped, be soon 
published. 

Turning our attention to the north, we have now the connected and 
highly interesting narrative of the journey performed by Baron Wrangel 
along a part of the const of Siberia in the year 1821, with an ex- 
cellent chart, embracing Professor Adolph Erman’s more southern route 
through the same country. An important statement in this publi- 
cation is, that the polar basin, at the distance of 180 miles from land, 
was invariably free from ice; this fact, taken in connexion with the dis- 
coveries recently made 6n the arctic coast of America (which I shall 
presently have agnin occasion to refer to) favours the probability of a 
north-west passage navigable for ships, and naturally excites in usa 
hope that the British government may he dispoced to make one more 
effort in order to solve a problem which for three successive centuries 
hes eo much engaged the attention of our countrymen. I have great 
pleasure in adding that a translation of this interesting work by Major 
Sabine, R.A., is now in the press—an example which I trust will not be 
lost tous. It is of great importance that all translations of scientifie 
works should be executed by scientific men. 

In Arabia discovery has advanced but slowly during the past year. 
We have received from M. Jomard a general account of what is known, 
or rather of what remains to be known, of that peninsula. 

M. Botts, an Italian naturalist, penetrated into Yemen in 1836, 
following in part the route of Niebulr in 1763, by Hodeida, Hais, and 
Taas, whence he succeeded in ascending the trachytic mass of Mount 
Saber, on the summit of which, at an estimated elevation of 000 feet, 
he found large ruins called Hasn al Aris, or “ Wife's Castle.” 
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The chart of the south coast of Arabia, by Captain Haines and the 
officers of the Palinurus, from Bab-el Mandeb to Misenat in 50° 43! E., 
is now published on a large scale, together with plans of all the ports. 
In noticing this valuable gift rendered to navigators, we may perhaps be 
permitted to add an expression of regret that the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, to whose liberality we are indebted for this 
survey, should have found reason to suspend the work before completion. 
Three vessels employed for one season more would connect Misenat with 
the Persian Gulf, and thus complete the outline of the whole of the 
Arabian peninsula, 

The suiling directions for the Red Sea which have just been published 
furnish sso some very valuable notices on the western coast of Arabia ; 
nor, while speaking of the lahonra of the officers of the Indian navy, 
can I omit to mention the recently published chart, by Captain Moresby 
and Lieutenant Powell, of the Maldivas and Chagos archipelago, on 
which are delineated, upon the scale of 1 inch toa mile, all the features 
of these remarkable coral formations. 

Mr. Christopher, wha accompanied Captain Moresby in his survey, 
and resided for some time on one of the islands, has published a vo- 
cabulary of some extent of the Maldiva language. | 

Of the survey of British India, the materials for completing the maps 
of Sulapir, Haider-abdd, and the collectorate of Ganjam, haye reached 
this country, and the sheets 57, 75, and 107 of the Indian Atlas wall be 
published in the course of the year. 

Further east, the survey of the coast fram the mouth of the Hooghly 
to the eastward as far as the province of Chittagong, usually known as 
the “ Sea-face? of the Sunderbunds, has by this time been completed 
by Captain Lloyd, I.N. This officer has also brought to a conclusion 
the examination of the Mergui archipelago and the coast of Tenasserim 
left unfinished by Captain Daniel Ross, now President of the Bombay Geo- 
graphical Society, and to whom oriental hydrography is so much indebted. 
The interior of the province of Tenasserim has been explored by Dr. 
Helfer, whose able report on the British province of Amberst, which 
forma the northern portion of Tenasserim, 15 arranged under the follow- 
ing heads, viz.:—l. Physical and geological structure of the country. 
9, Mineralogical productions. 3. Agriculture and improvements in ugri- 
culture with regard to colonisation. 4. Vegetable productions. The 
natural resources of that country would appear to be very considerable. 

Dr. Richardson has given us several routes from Mulmein to Lalong, 
to Zimmi (the Changmai of our common maps), and Amaraptira, Cap- 
tain McLeod has gone to the Chinese frontier at Hang-hang, besides 
which we have the route of the missions lately sent from Mulmein to the 
capital of Siam. 
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Farther northward we have Captain Hannay's sketch of the Irawddi 
nbove Amaraptira, and of the Hu-kong valley celebrated for its supply of 
amber. The valuable maps and report of Captain Pemberton on the 
N. E. frontier of India were alluded to in last year’s address; and we 
have just received an apparently equally valuable report on Biatan, which 
that officer visited by a new route in 1838, 

The only additional information with respect to Cochin-China is de- 
rived from the map of the Bishop of Isauropolis, given in the “ Bengal 
Asiatic Journal,” principally ¢aluable on account of the political divisions 
of the country marked wpon it. 

A map of Upper Assam, lithographed by Mr. Tassin at Calcutta, 
has lately reached this country. Tt shows all the tea localities and the 
recent political changes in a district whose importance to our national 
anil commercial interests is daily increasing. Mr. Tassin has for several 
years been engaged in constructing a map of Bengal Proper, compre- 
fending the country from Allahabad to Manipir, on a scale of 8 miles 
to an inch: this map, we learn from Mr. J. Fergusson, may daily 
be expected in England, and will be peculiarly interesting, us show- 
ing all the extraordinary changes that have teken place in the course 
of the rivers of the Delta of the Ganges since Rennell's survey was _ 
made, | 

Still farther east the rumour of war (which it is to be hoped may be 
avoided) has been productive of a new set of maps of the whole of the 
eea-coust of China, from the Gulf of Siam to Corea, in 17 sheets, 
engraved and published at the Hydrographic Office, in a very short space 
of time, to mect the exigency of the cecasion, compiled from all available 
sources, cither printed or in MS., and embodying all that is known of 
those shores, a complete survey of which is still a great desideratum 
in hydrography. 

Von Siebold’s great work on Japan proceeds, though slowly, in 
Holland; and a French translation of it has been published by 
Bertrand in Paris. Our Journal has been enriched by an analysis of 
it by Dr. Prichard; and you will be gratified to learn that this gentle- 
man, already well known to you by the two first volumes of his excellent 
work “Researches into the Physical History of Mankind," has just com- 
pleted his third volume, comprising the Ethnography of Asia and 
Europe, which will be published in the course of this summer. 

Westill look for Professor Adolph Erman’s third volume of his * Reise 
um die Erde,’ which will contain an account of the remarkable Peninsula 
a Kamchatka, for s beautiful map of which we are already indebted to 
CITT. 

Returning to the westward, we have now a published account of Sir 
W. Lloyd’s journey in 1822 from Khdnpor to the Burandé Pass in 
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the Himdlaya Mountains, and a republication of a portion of the routes 
of the well-known and excellent travellers the three brothers Gerard, 
who about the same time visited the Shatél and Burendii Passes ; 
ond that of Captain A. Gerard, in his attempt to reach Gari, on the 
Indus, in 1829. Deploring, in common with all geographers, the early 
death of two of these persevering explorers of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, we may be permitted to express a hope that the survivor, 
Captain P. Gerard, will, in justice to the memory of his brothers, give 
to the world a complete and connected acedunt of their various journeys, 
which are now only to be found seattered through the “ Asiatic Re- 
searches,”’ and other scientific journals. 

In the dime region, but more to the N.W., we have recently had the 
gratification within these walls of hearing Mr. G. T. Vigne give an 
animated description of his journey through the Panj-ab, Kabul, Kash- 
mir, and into Little Thibet, illustrated by some beautiful sketches and 
panoramic views of the city of Kabiil and the valley of ‘Kashmir. Mr.« 
Vigne has been one of the few European travellers who have ever ac- 
complished the difficult task of penetrating to [skardoh. The author's 
published volume on Kiibul contains much information of peculiar 
interest at this time, when we have been obliged to take so active 
a part in respect to the disturbed state of those countries ; but the geo- 
etapher will look forward with still greater interest to an account of 
a journey into Thibet, which, it is to be hoped, Mr. Vigne will evon lay 
before the public. 

Mr. Asher, of Berlin, has rendered good service to geography by 
giving us a new English translation of the travels of Rabbi Benjamin, 
of Tudela, through parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, in the year 1173, 
which seems valuable. 

The revenwe surveys, which have been for many years in progress in 
the north-western provinces of Indin or presidency of Agra, would 
afford materials for the construction of an excellent map of that country, 
if properly digested. None of these are yet, however, in the hands of 
the public. 

Captain Paton, late deputy quartermaster-general at Nemuch, has 
recently surveyed a considerable portion of Rayputana, and constructed 
a map on the scale of 4 miles to an inch ; but no copy has, we believe, 
reached this country. 

The course of the Indus, from Mittun t» Attak, has been surveyed 
and mapped upon a large scale by Sir Alexander Burnes and Lieu- 
tenants Wood, Leach, and Mackeson, who accompanied the mission 
to Kabul. Mackeson continued the survey into Kashmir, and 
Burnes and Wood carried it westward ; but the present peaceable occu- 
pation of the countries of Kabul and Afghanistan will, [ have no doubt, 
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lead to a much better acquaintance with their geography, if not to an 
actual survey. 

The mouths of the river Indus, being constantly liable to change in 
a soft alluvial soil, have recently been re-examined preparatory to the 
publication of a chart of the entrances on a large scale. The rapid ex- 
tension of our commerce in this direction will shortly tend to make this 
great boundary of Western India the high road of nations, and lead to 
the exploration of its sources, hitherto concealed from our knowledge ; 
but on this subject I must mention the yery remarkable statement lately 
made by Lieutenant Wood, I.N., founded on his late examination of 
the Indus, that this river is not generally navigable by steam-vessels 
having more than thirty inches draft of water. . 

“The source of another river famous in ancient history, the Oxus or 
Amé of the moderns, has been reached by this young officer, It is 
found in a lake about 14 miles long from E. to W., in the plateau 

wof Pamir, at an elevation of upwards of 15,000 feet above the leyel of 
the sea, and, as nearly as we can judge from calculations not yet accu- 
rately worked out, in lat. 37° 27' N., long 73° 40' E. The persever- 
ance and intrepidity of Mr. Wood in pushing on in spite of all obstacles, 
and over ground covered with snow, deserves our warmest applause. 

Proceeding a little further west, we approach «a country that has 
recently been explored by a traveller of no ordinary mind. I need 
hardly say that T allude to Major Rawlinson’s researches in the countries 
of Khuzistan, Luristan, and Azerbijin, a full abstract of which [ have 
already had the gratification of laying before you im noticing the award 
of our Founder’s Medal for 1839. 

We have not yet been able satisfactorily to ascertain the truth of 
the reported depression of the level of the Dead Sea below the Medi- 
terranean, and we still hope for the account of some careful observer, 
who may carry thither a good mountain barometer; in the mean time we 
look for the narrative of the Syrian travels of Dr. Robingon and the Rev. 
Eli Smith (who have already pointed out several mistakes in M. de 
Bertou’s Memoir), which will lay before us the results of a journey 
made by keen observers and accomplished scholars. 

In Asia Minor, thot classic land of travellers, of which, from the 
earliest down to the most recent times, we have itineraries and routes 
without number, one might have thought there was little left to 
discover ; but, far from this being the case, we find, from the journals of 
Mesers. Ainsworth, Rassam, and Ruesell, that, bordering on Europe, 
and within the reach even of our tourists, there are rich mines 
almost unknown ; large cities whose names do not Appear in our maps ; 
forests abounding in timber, available for ship-building; and, in short, 
all the resources of a fertile and populous country. r 
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A former account of these trayellers conducted them from Constanti- 
nople, along the coast, by- Erekli and Amaserah, to Chorim and 
Angora. Having passed the winter at this latter city, they explored the 
mines of Ishik-Tagh to the N., lying about 4500 fect above the sea. 
They then travelled westwards to examine the Kurdish districts of 
Haimanch; thence, turning to the southward by a circuitous route, 
they travelled by Kizil-jah Kal’ah to the galena mines of Denek- 
Maden; then by Uch Aydk and Kir Shehr to Neu-Shehy, whence, 
taking a N.W. direction, they rounded the great galt lake of Tuz-Chuhi, 
and traced its western outline. From Ak-Serai they travelled by Kai- 
sariyah, Gurun, Derendah, and the little-known valley of the Tokmah 
Su to Malatiyah, whence, turning to the southward, they journeyed by 
the Nushan Pass through the Taurus to Sameisat and Bireh-jik an 
the Euphrates ; thus completing a route of nearly 1000 miles, through 
a tract of country most imperfectly laid down on all existing maps. The 
unfortunate result of the battle of Nezib, at which they were present, 
and the disturbed state of the country, obliged them te return to Con- 
stantinople, where they arrived at the end of July- 

Quitting this capital again on the lst of November, Mr. Ainsworth 
and Mr. Raseam took the road by Iznik, Kutayah, Koniyah, and through 
Kulak Boghaz, a pass of the Taurus, to Aleppo; from this place they 
turned to the eastward, aud, passing through Orfah, Mardin, and Nisi- 
bin, reached Mdgul, on the ‘Tigris, on the 31st of January of the present 
year, These, then, are the head-quarters of our Kurdistan expedition ; 
and at the date of their last despatches, on the 12th of March, the 
travellers were only waiting for the melting of the snows to penetrate 
into the mountains of Kurdistan. 

No great difficulty need be anticipated in this journey, since we know 
that Dr. Grant, of the American mission, has, during the last summer, 
eflected the journey from Mogul, by Amadiyah and Julamerik, to 
Urumiyah, on the western borders of the lake of the same name. 

The work of M. Texier on Asia Minor is in course of publication at 
Paris, and his map of Lysia hag just reached us, We are anxiously 
looking for the detailed account of Mr. W- Hamilton's journey in 1837-8, 
which, to judge from the abstract communicated to our Journal, must 
be of great interest to the geographer. The survey of the western 
coast of Asia Minor is now nearly completed under Lieutenants Grayes 
and Brock, who, having thus connected their own observations with those 
of Captain Beaufort in Karamania, will thence proceed to survey the 
numerous islands of the Archipelago. | . 

In Armenia, Mr. Brant, British consul at Erz-Riim, has commu- 
nicated to the Society an account of the extensiye journey which he 
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made in 1838 from that city, in » southerly direction, by Mash and 
Arghanah Mdden, to Kharpit: returning along the valley of the 
Murad Chai, or Eastern Euphrates, to Miish, he and his compa- 
nions turned to the S.E., to Betlis and Tatvan, at the S.W. angle 
of the Lake of Van: continuing along its southern shores, by Vastan 
and Artemid, they reached the city of Van, and thence round the N.E. 
end of the lake to the foot of the Supan Dagh. They were the first 
Europeans to ascend that mountain, which rises to the height of 4000 
feet above the Lake of Van, or 9500 feet above the level of the sen: 
from this point the travellers turning to the N.E., passed by the sources 
of the Murad Chai, to Bayazid, at the §.W. foot of Mount Ararat, and 
thence by the pass of Keussch Tagh to Erz-Rim: thus cimpleting a 
tour of about 900 miles through a country imperfectly known and very 
incorrectly laid down in our maps; many important towns, os Mash, 
Betlis, Pali, and Kharpiit, &c., being placed from 12 to 20 miles in 
error in latitude. 

Throughout this journey the astronomical positions of the principal 
places were determined, as well os their height, barometrically, above 
the sea: the line of route mapped by Mr. A. G. Glascott, R.N., shows, 
among other changes, that the Lake of Van must be extended nearly 
30 miles to the N.E. of the place which it occupies at present upon our 
most accredited maps. This paper of Mr. Consul Brant is one of the 
moet valuable, in respect to physical geography, which the Society has 
ever received. 

M. Dubois de Montpereux of Neufchatel has published three 
volumes of his Foyage avtowr du Cauease, and several Livraisons of 
geological sections, which appear to be admirably got up. 

Descending once more to the plains of Mesopotamia, I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of awarding great praise to that enterprising officer 
Dr. Ross, of Baghdad, who has sent us a graphic account of his two 
journeys along the western banks of the Tigris to the ruins of Al Ha_hr, 
never visited before by any European. He encountered many hair- 
breadth escapes from the Arabs of the Desert, but finally sueceeded in 
reaching these remarkable ruins, of which he has made a drawing: they 
are in very fair preservation, and occupy a space about 3 miles in cirenit. 

Dr. Ross has also made a difficult and rare journey from Mogul to the 
E.N.E., to the country of the Mir of Rawanddz, a track never before 
followed by any European, and an account of which he has kindly 
offered to communicaterto the Society. 

In the same plains of Mesopotamia, Mr. Forbes, a young medical 
officer of the Indian army, has explored the Sinjar mountains, a lime- 
stone-range, rising 1600 fret above the plains, given us a good account 
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of their inhabitants of the sect of Yezidis, and corrected the hydrography 
of this portion of the desert. 

Lastly, we have to express our thanks to the President of the Board 
of Control for the communication of a beautiful map of the Tigris, by 
Lieut. Lynch, I. N., being a survey of that river from the ruins of 
Ctesiphon to the city of Mosul—another of the excellent fruits of the 
well-known Euphrates expedition ; and I] om sure you will all join with 
me in hoping that the detailed account of this latter expedition, so full 
of geographical interest, will ere long be laid before the public. 


Arnrca.—The unbroken mazs of the continent of Africa, to which 
few rivers (ffer access, still opposes a great, but not, we trust, an insur- 
mountable barrier to the progress of discovery ; and, with the exception 


of an enterprising and successful journey to Ankobar, the capital of | 


Shoa, in the southern part of Abyssinia, even discovery, not to say geo- 
eraphy, has advanced but little during the past year. The constant 
hostilities between the French and the Arabs on the northern shores have 
not been favourable to the progress of science. 

In Egypt, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, already well known to you by his 
account of Thebes and his beautiful work on the manners and customs 
of the ancient Ecyptians, has communicated to the Society a paper of 
much interest on the Nile and on the present and former levels of 
Egypt, from which it appears that the surface of the land has been 
raised by the deposits of the river 9 feet in 17/00 years at Elephantina, at 
the first cataract; ot Thebes about 7 feet; at Heliopolis about 5 feet 
10 inches ; and co on, gradually diminishing towards the sea, though in 
a greater decreasing ratio, owing to the wider extent of the delta, Sir 
G. Wilkinson also shows that the evil effects usually ascribed to the 
invasion of the sand have been greatly exaggerated ; that the bene- 
ficial effects of the alluvial deposit far exceed the injury done by the 
sand, and that there is a greater proportion of land capable of cultiva- 
tion now than at any previous period. 

Mr. Ignaz Pallme, a Bohemian, has successfully penetrated to Kordo- 
fan, where he passed eleven months ; and, in addition to the accounts of 
Rippell and Holroyd, gives a curious description of the manners of the 
people and of the fertility of the country. 

Between Kordofiin and Dar-Fir, he discovered the town of Kab Belial, 
which has never before been mentioned by any European. This enter- 
prising pioneer is, we believe, now at Cairo, ready and anxious to travel 
again and penetrate into Dar-Fir, and explore the countries adjoining, 
if he can find any person to assist him with the small sum he requires. 
For a further account of M. Ignaz Pallme I may refer you to the 
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pages of the Atheneum ; and I gladly embrace the opportunity afforded 
me of bearing testimony to the value of the geographical information 
usually found in that periodical, We are indebted for a notice re- 
specting this traveller to another well-known traveller, M. D’Abbadie, 
who is again oii his journey to Abyssinia. While at Cairo he commu: 
nicated to the Society au account of Mr. Linant’s map of Egypt, on the 
scale of dbout 4 miles te an inch, which hé states to be of much merit ; 
and, from the many years that Mr. Linant has passed in Egypt, and 
from his qualifications as a geographer, there is no doubt this will be a 
great addition to our present meagre knowledge of that country, and 
enable ws to judge of the feasibility and comparatively trifling expefise 
of a navigable canal from Suez to the Mediterranean; 3 

Abyssinia has Kad the good fortune to have been subjected to the in- 
vestigations of a zealots naturalist and excellent traveller; and we have 
just received the 2nd Volume, with the iiap, of Dr. Riippell’s travels in 
that country, « work which, taken in connexion with his former journey 
to Kordofiin, &c.; places its author among the most distinguished tra- 
vellers of the age. Dr. Rippell spent much time in fitting himself to 
be a traveller, whereas the greater part of those who have the oppor- 
tunity of exploring new countries are from previous education (or rather 
from the want of it) utterly wnfitted to travel profitably: this is the 
secret of German travellers bein £ so much superior to those of any other 
country in Europe. 

From Mr. Russegger, who carried a good mountain barometer into 
Kordofiti and to the mines at Fazoglo, we learn the ‘elevatiotis of 
numerous points above the sea, also the approximate positions of several 
places; put down apparently at hazard on our maps, 

In the southeri part of this country we have recently received the 
highly interesting account of the journey of two Missionaries, Messrs. 
Isenberg and Krapff, who hive penetrated from Zeilah, by way of 
Tajiirah, to Ankibar, the capital of Shoa, where they have resided some 
months on very friendly terms with the King of Shoa. From their re 
port we learn that this chiePs influence is very widely spread, and he 
governs a rich and fertile country, is well disposed to trade and to assiét 
in putting down the slave-trade, which is carried on to a great extetit 
In Gurague and the adjoining districts, although the King of Shoa him- 
self is not a dealer in slaves: much topographical information was also 
of the Hawash carried much further N. From the very friendly dia- 


establish a resident, in order to procure information respecting the in- 


terior both to the 8. and W,+ and I am happy to announce that Dr. Beke, 
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already known as the author of the “ Origines Bibliem,” &c., has offered 
his services to go to that spot in order to obtain the requisite information 
preparatory to crossing Africa in that parallel. 

And this brings me to an expedition from which we ‘cannot but hope 
the best resulte, and in which I feel confident every geographer must 
take the deepest interest: I need hardly say I allude to the expedition 
up the Quorra [Kawdra), under three of our colleagues, Captains Trotter, 
Bird Allen, and William Allen, the last of whom is well known to you 
as having first laid down correctly the courst of that river. It has been 
proposed by Mr. Fowell Buxton, and other benevolent individuals in- 
terested in promoting civilisation among the Africans—to which her 
Majesty’s g>vernment has liberally and promptly acceded—to send three 
steamers up the Quorra to the junction of the river Chadda, with a view 
to enter into treaties with the chiefs, &c. Once taught to cultivate the 
ground, and rendered sensible of the blessings of peaceful and industrious 
occupations, the Africans, it is hoped, will abandon the suicidal ware 
now incessantly waged, simply for stipplying the foreign slive-trade, 
and, by their co-operation, enable us at length to effect the object which 
we have all so much at heart—the final and complete abolition of that 
dreadful traffic. 

That this expedition will have a benefictal effect on the civilisation of 
Africa we cannot doubt ; and if eo, it will tend, indirectly as well as di- 
rectly; to check that atrocious system which is the disgrace of humanity ; 
and assuredly we may venture to hope for an ample harvest of great 
interest in the way of geographieal discovery. 

Preparatory to this expedition, Mr. M*Queen, already well known to 
you by his publications on Africa, has compiled a large map of North 
Afrien from all available sources. This is now engraving under the 
superintendence of Mr. John Arrowsmith, and will shortly be published. 

The work of M. Sabin Berthelot and Mr. Webb, on the Canary 
Isles, is still in course of publication at Paris: it furnishes an amusing 
exhibition of the very various forms which have been givén to those 
islands by their numerous describers, and enters mintitely into their 
botanical and geological productions. 

Our corresponding member at Lishon, M. de Macedo, has lately sent 
to us a notice on the Guanches of Teneriffe; a work which, though it 
may oppose the opinion of Dr. Prichard, evinces great reading and re- 
search connected with this interesting eubjeot. 


Aveniea.—Crossing the Atlantic to the New World, wé cothe at 
otiée to the recent arctic discoveries, the account of which must be 
familiar to all my hearers, Nothing daunted by the dangers and diffi- 
culties experienced on a former voyage, those enterprising officers of the 
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Hudson Bay Company, Messrs, Dease and Simpson, again descended 
the Copper Mine River, and, pushing resolutely to the enstward, in 
spite of ice and gales of wind, succeeded in passing Cape Alexander of 
their former discoveries, and, sailing across a deep bay, reached a strait 
3 miles wide, which led them out at.its eastern end to the mouth of the 
Great Fish River explored by Captain Back in 1834; they then pushed 
on farther to the eastward, and reached their extreme point in 
63° 28' N.,.93° 7! W., within 180 miles of the western entrance of the 
Fury and Hecla Strait, and this distance is now all that remains to 
complete the shores of the continent of America; and we had lately 
within this room the gratification of hearing Governor Pelly state that 
it was the intention of the Hudson's Bay Company to prosecute their 
efforts till they had brought this problem to a satisfactory solution. 
We have therefore good reason to hope that England will have the glory 
of completing the stupendous work begun by Columbus; and that the 
north-west passage, first attempted by Cabot, a merchant of Bristol, will, 
after a lapse of upwards of three centuries, by a company of English mer- 
chants be brought to a successful termination. 

The survey of the river St. Lawrence has extended to Anticosti; and 
the party under Captain Bayfield, R.N., are now surveying the gulf of 
the same name along the coast of New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. We learn, from the eighth report of Mr. Hassler to Congress, 
that the government survey of the coasts of the United States is slowly 
going forward, and that the shores of New Jersey and Long Island, as 
far as Rhode Island and the country adjacent, are surveyed and ready 
for drawing. We are indebted to Major Graham, U. §., for a chart, in 
4 sheets on a large scale, of Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, by Lieutenant 
Wilkes, of the United States navy. 

The reports of the geological surveys of the various States, as Maine, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, &c., contain much information in physical 
geography ; and I may particularly mention the report of the state of 
Michigan, as giving, in the clearest form Ihave yet seen, the length, 
breadth, area, depth, and height above the sea, of the lakes of North 
America, which together, it is stated, contain upwards of 14,000 cubic 
miles of water, A quantity which may be considered more than half the 
amount of fresh water on the face of the globe. 

Farther west, Mr, Townsend carries us to the Rocky Mountains. 
Prince Maximilian yon Wied’s travels in that country are in course of 
publication at Coblentz, and I am happy to learn that Mr. Ackermann 
will shortly publish an English translation of them, with all the beautiful 
illustrations which are now lying before us. In the mean time, Mr. 
Catlin has brought to our doors a collection of graphic drawings of the 
race of red men now fast perishing away—a series of portraits of high 
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interest even under any circumstances, but doubly so to us in an 
ethnographical point of view. 

The Historical Society of Ohio has taken up the subject of American 
antiquities, and one of its members, Mr. Delafield, has presented us 
with an inquiry into their origin, which contains much novel matter 
and yarious facts tending to prove that a civilised nation possessed 
North America before the discovery of Columbus, Mr. Delafield’s 
work is illustrated by a map copied from one existing in the Museum 
at Mexico, and which, it is said, represehts the progress of a nation 
which appears to have peopled America from the north-west. 

The survey of the West Indies is gomg forward under Captain 
Barnet, R.N., who has recently completed the survey of the Sisal 
Bank and the N.W. portion of the coast of Yucatan: his vessels are 
employed alternately, according to the seasons, among the islands or 
along the coast of Mexico and Guatemala. The want of a tolerable 
map of Mexico has lately been brought to the notice of the Society by 
Major Charters, R.A., who has also furnighed us with an account of his 
routes from Zacatecas by Bolatios to Tepic, and again from Sauceda to 
Catorce, in which the physical geography of that elevated: table-land is 
well described. Major Charters has also commenced a map of Mexico 
on a large scale, and invites the contributions of all travellers to enable 
us to make some attempt at a respectable delineation of that country. 

Some points on the west coast of Mexico, as well as of Guatemala and 
of California, have been recently determined by the nautical survey of 
that const now carrying on under Captain Belcher and Lieut. Kellett, 
RN. These officers have also, we believe, visited the lakes of Leon and 
Nicaragua, and some of the islands in the Pacific. From the good 
supply of instruments and the known accuracy of the observers, there 
is little doubt but that the Sudphur and the Lark will bring home a 
valuable supply of fixed points upon the *western coast, of which at 
present there is a great dearth. 

We haverecently had the pleasure of hearing Mr, Isidor Lowenstern’s 
account of his journey across Mexico from Vera Cruz, by Tepic, to 
Mazatlan on the Pacific : he subsequently ascended Mowna Roa, in the 
Sandwich Islands, and visited the Celebes; and I have much gratifica- 
tion in announcing to you that Mr. Lowenstern will shortly return to 
Central America, intending to examine the magnificent ruins of Palenque, 
to explore the province of Chiapa, to visit the Lake Peten, and pro- 
bably the peninsula of Yucatan. He is at present engaged in procuring 
the best instruments and in qualifying himself by previous study for 
the journey he is about to undertake; ® journey which cannot fail to 
be of high interest, as there is hardly any part of the continent of 
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America with which we are so little acquainted, I am sure, gentlemen, 
you will heartily join with me in wishing health and success to this 
enterprising traveller. 

Passing on to South America, we come at once to the country which 
Mr. Schomburgk by his recent explorations has made quite hisown. I 
need not say that I allude to Guayana, o full account of which, im 
noticing the award of the Patron's Medal for 1839, I have already had 
the gratification of laying before you. Since the publication of Captain 
Fitzoy and Mr. Darwin’s nérrative of the voyages of the Beagle, and 
the admirable map of South America by Mr. John Arrowsmith, little 
has been added to our knowledge of that country, except Mr. French's 
account of the province of La Rioja and Captain Goaselman's journey 
from Cordova to Mendoza. 

We have received from our corresponding member Don Pedro 
Angelis, at Buenos Ayres, the Gth vol. of his collection of documents 
‘on the provinces of the Rio de la Plata, which brings to a close (for 
the present only we hope) this excellent and laborious work. This 
volume, in addition to the memoirs by Malaspina, Viedma, and Azara, 
mentioned in a former annual address, contains Sourryére de Souillac's 
description of a new line of communication between Buenos Ayres and 
Chile; the pilot Villarino’s diary of a voyage in 1781 from the Rio 
Negro to the Colorado; and also his examination of the Rio Negro in 
1782, an abstract of which was communicated to our Journal by Sir 
Woodbine Parish in 1836. 

M. TY Orbigny’s great work on the natural history of the republic of 
La Plata and the Banda Oriental is still in course of publication at 
Paris ; and we anxiously look for the narrative of Mr. Pentland’s travels 
in Bolivia, which, to judge from the brief account he gave us last year 
within these walls, must be of great interest to all lovers of geography. 





Avstaatts.—The progress of discovery and the march of coloniza- 
tion may be said to go hand in hand in the great island of Australin, 

Scarcely have we received intelligence of the existence of a river 
flowing about 100 miles from the S.W., and falling into the sea at Shoal 
Bay, in 29° 30'S., when we hear that its rich alluvial banks have already 
become the station of numerous colonists. 

At Port Phillip the town of Melbourne increases rapidly ; and a chain 
of posts is established between that place and Sydney, a direct distance 
of about 400 miles, and the road considered so secure that it has already 
been travelled by a lady. ; 

At Adelaide, on the eastern side of St, Vincent’s Gulf, a city is 
rapidly rising, where a few years ago all was solitude: the track from 
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Sydney to this capital has become almost a beaten road for enterprising 
drovers with their flocks of thousands of sheep. Another town has 
been founded at Port Lincoln ; and Mr. Eyre, already well known as o 
traveller, has just completed a journey from this port to the N.W., in 
order to examine Streaky and Fowler Bays, where it was thought pro- 
bable an outlet of a river might be found, instead of which, however, Mr. 
Eyre states that the little water he met with in crossing the Port Lincoln 
peninsula all drained to the north. ‘The Society is indebted to Colonel 
Gawler and to the South Australian Commissioners for a map showing 
all these routes, and for a vocabulary of the native language spoken m 
Adelaide district, drawn up by Mr. Williams. Governor Gawler adds, 
in his last letter, that so strong is the spirit of discovery that there are 
three gentlemen, zealous and well qualified, ready to start across the 
whole breadth of the island to Port Essington, if only provided with the 
requisite funds, 

In Western Australia we have the track of Captain Grey, who, nothing ° 
daunted by the fatigues and privations he underwent on the N.W., const, 
again set out in February, 1839, on an exploratory journey to Shark’s 
Bay: while here his boats were wrecked in a gale of wind, and he and 
his party were compelled to make their way overland to Perth, a direct 
distance of 350 miles, through a country utterly unknown, during which 
they suffered extremely from hunger; and I lament to add that Mr. 
Frederick C. Smith, a young man of much promise, succumbed under 
the great fatigue to which his youthful frame was exposed. 

Captain Grey reports very favourably of portions of land in this 
district. No hostility was encountered on the part of the natives; and 
he has by his inquiries established the important fact, that the same Ion- 
guage is understood through a distance of upwards of 600 miles on this 
coast, a fact opposed to all the hitherto received sccounts. Within these 
few days we have received from him a vocabulary of the language spoken 
in Western Australia, which this zealous officer appears to have studied 
with great diligence. 

On the north coast the establishment of a settlement named Victoria, 
which stands bn an eminence on the western side of the deep inlet of 
Port Essington, affords every prospect of being followed by beneficial 
results. A friendly intercourse has already been set on foot with the 
Bughis, the trepang fishers, as well as with the natives of the country 
and, from its favourable position with respect to the Asiatic archipelago, 
there is reason to believe this place may become of much commercial 
importance. 

The nautical survey of the coast of Australia during the pust year 
under Captain Wickham has been chiefly confined to the dangerous but 
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much-frequented channels named Bass and Torres Straits ; but while 
these sheets are passing through the press we learn that he has recently 
discovered, and explored for a distance of 100 miles, two rivers which 
fall into the sea at the south-eastern angle of Cambridge Gulf, on the 
north coast. 
In the mean time Captain Owen Stanley, in the Britomart, has visited 
Timor and Timor Laut, the Tenimber, the Ki, and Arru Islands, cele- 
brated for the birds of paradise, and has correctly laid down many posi- 
tions in this hitherto almost unknown archipelago; and Mr. Windsor 
Earl has given us much insight imto the manners and customs of a 
harmless and well-disposed race of men, both from his own recent per- 
sonal observations and by his translation of Kolif's voyage to the Moluccas. 
The last voyage by our countrymen in these seas which I have to 
mention to you ts too characteristic of the spirit that animates our yacht 
shilors not to command your attention for a few minutes. IT need hardly 
“say that I allude to Mr. James Brooke, who, in his yacht the Royalist, 
a schooner of 150 tons, fitted out and furnished with costly instruments, 
entirely ot his own expense, has sailed to explore the Asiatic archi- 
pelago. Touching ot Rio de Janeiro, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Singapor, Mr. Brooke sailed for Borneo, and commenced a survey of 
the north-western coast, which he has carried on for 60 miles: he has 
also ascended the river Samarahn, never before mentioned, fora distance 
of 100 miles; held communication with the Dayaks, the natives of this 
country; and made a large collection in natural history. This enter- 
prising sailor is still prosecuting his researches in Borneo, and will, we 
believe, before his return home, visit both Manilla and the Celebes. 
New Zealand has recently excited much public attention: and since 
the energetic measures that have been seton foot to colonise that country 
there is little doubt that ‘the progress of discovery will be rapid: the 
last accounts from the colonists describe them as having settled at Port 
Nicholson, a fine harbour at the southern extremity of the northern 
island ; a plan of which, made by Mr. Chaffers, R.N., is just published 
by Mr. Wyld, and has been presented to the Society by the New 
Zealand Association. 
' On the Polynesian islands, M. Domeni de Rienzi. has offered to 
our library his work, entitled “ Oceanie ;"" and Mr. F. D. Bennett has 
just given us in detail the results of a whaling voyage round the globe, 
mm which are recorded the dbservations of an indefatigable and accom- 
plished naturalist. The Society was already indebted to Mr. Bennett 
for an abstract of this voyage, published in its Journal for 1837. 
Time would fail me were I to attempt to describe either of the great 
foreign voyages of circumnayigation now in progress, both from France 
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and the United States of America: suffice it to say that the expedition 
under Commander Wilkes had, at the date of the last accounts, reached 
Sydney, in Australia, and that of M. Dumont D’'Urville had arrived at 
Van Diemen’s Land; and by a letter recently received from Sir John 
Franklin we learn that Captain D’Urville had on the Ist January sailed 
to the southward in hopes of discovering the position of the south 
magnetic pole. 

But I cannot conclude this brief account of the progress of discovery 
without directing your attention to the Antarctic Ocean. Discovery there 
during the past year has been far from barren in its results. We are 
again indebted to that spirited merchant Mr. Enderby, and some of his 
brother merchants, for an expedition sent out in 1838, under the com- 
mand of Mr. John Balleny, which made the discovery of a group of 
islands in G6? 44'S. lat., and sailed through 80° of long. (within the 
parallel of 60°), which had not hitherto been passed over by any navi- 
gator; but this, we trust, is only the forerunner of the expedition under * 
Captain James Ross, RN., which has recently left our shores; and, 
although this latter expedition is mainly fitted out with the object of 
deciding the great problem of terrestrial magnetism in the southern 
hemisphere, and its attention will be chiefly directed to this branch of 
physical geography, we cannot but hope it may also do much in the 
cause of antarctic discovery, and conclude with the earnest wish that the 
well-known, zeal and ability of the gallant commander may be crowned 
with success, and that he may safely return to his country and his 
friends, to receive the well-merited reward of his toils in the applause and 
esteem of all civilised nations. | 


In stating to you the progress of Geography during the past year, I 
have thought it necessary to defer the consideration of a question which 
must now be brought distinctly before you—the previous question, 
“ What sense does this Society affix to the word Geography?’ The 
question is not new to you: I am aware that it has been treated before, 
and with great nobility; still there are in society different opinions 
afloat, and if we are to act in concert it is necessary that the subject 
should be brought again and again under your consideration until those 
opinions coalesce. I shall therefore, with great deference, submit to 
you the sense I attach to that term, which is the bond of our union, 
and the interpretation of which determines the nature of those obliga- 
tions which, as members of this Society, we are bound to perform. 


Geography is either simple or compound ; simple geography, in the 
sense which I wish to aflix to that term, is a science; a science, the 
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object, the sole object, of which is to investigate the origin, substance, 
form, dimensions, properties, capabilities of the earth in grosa and in 
detail—its actual condition, its past history, its future prospects. 

The several members of the solar system—taloric, light, the galvanic, 
magnetic, electrical fluids, the various gases, the winds, the tides; all 
these either enter into the composition of the earth or sensibly and con- 
tinnally act upon it. All these then belong to simple geography. 

Plants and animals in their fossil state constitute no inconsiderable 
portion at least of the crust of the globe. Corat islands are actually 
forming—the surface of the land undergoes, day by day, various modifi- 
cations produced by the agency of man: lakes are drained, hills 
lowered, valleys filled up, rivers deepened, bays produced by human in- 
dustry and contrivance—the earth is quarried for the supply of our 
dwellings and the construction of our roads—the adventurous miner 

plunges deep below the surface in search of coal and the metallic ores. 
" We contend with the earth during our entire lives, and amalgamate 
with it afterwards. Simple geography is not limited then to the con- 
templation of inorganic matter. Life, both animal ond vegetable, 
necessarily belongs to it. In respect to simple geography, the common 
centre to which all our observations and reasonings should tend is the 
carth—the terraqueous globe. All physical objects whatever are in- 
cluded within the circumference of the circle which I have ventured to 
describe—but physical objects only. Moral considerations are without 
it: the animal part of man belongs to simple geography—not co the 
intellectual. With man, in his social, civil, political character, simple 
geography has no concern. 

Gentlemen, in claiming for Geography everything which belongs to 
the earth, I have brought within its cirele much that is usually compre- 
hended within that of astronomy, natural philosophy, and geology. My 
justification must be, that every part of Nature is in close connexion 
with every other part; and that the several sciences, notwithstanding 
all our attempts to separate them, will often intersect, , 

Having assumed the title of the Geographical Society, [ cannot but 
put in our claim to investigate every subject which is connected directly 
or indirectly with the earth; at the same time I feel it due to those 
Societies which without assuming that title have successfully applied 
themselves to the prosecution of a part of those duties which we, 
im assuming it, have engaged to perform, that we should appear 
before them in the light, not of rivals, but of allies, and rather arge 
them to persevere in the same course, by allowing our claim to be 
in abeyance, than throw any obstacle in their way: those parts of 
Geography which are cultivated we may still leave in the hands of those 
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who first brought them into cultivation; our utmost exertions, be 
assured, will not be more than sufficient to fertilise the fallows. 

It is tobe regretted that in common parlance the world and the earth 
should be considered synonymous ; for the want of precision in language 
tends always to produce a confusion of ideas.® 

In contradistinction to simple Geography, I use the term compound 
Geography to express those various combinations of a study of the earth 
which are designated by the denomination of—political, civil, statistical, 
ethnographical, philosophical, chronological, classical, scripture geo- 
graphy, &c. 

The leading distinction between simple and compound Geography is 
this, tha? the one is a branch of physical science only—the other, a 
mixture of sciences. 

With a view to the successful cultivation of simple Geography, I con- 
sider essential—1. A systematic classification of all the objects which 
belong to it, 2. A precise and fixed terminology. 3. A good nomen- 

By these three contrivances Linneus, Jussieu, Lavoisier, Cuvier, 
Lamarck, Werner, Hauy, &c., have given to the sciences which they 
respectively cultivated, or almost created, an impetus which they can 
never lose till they arrive at perfection itself;—let us apply the same 
treatment to Geography. 


CLassiricaTion.—Numerous attempts were made in the very infancy 
of geography to combine mountains into chains, ridges, groups 5 and 
these attempts have been renewed by each succeeding generation up to 
the present time : being premature, it is not surprising that they should 
have proved abortive. Many of these combinations, in default of the 
requisite knowledge, have been purely conjectural; all have been de- 
rived from insufficient data, The mown/ain-chains of Buache traverse 
without let or hindrance both land and sea; and of those which rise 
above the surface of the waters, we know not what amount of rise is 
required in other systems in order to entitle them to the same appel - 
lation: nowhere do we find laid down any fixed principle to mark the 
bond of connexion between the several parts of these chains, or to de- 
termine how the supposed connexion begins or ceases. In the orographic 
map of Soriot de "Hoste (a map of no ordinary pretensions), mountain- 
2 re i 

* The habitable world I cousider to be an incorrect expresion ; when we speak of 
amap of the world, as known to the ancients, we refer, I) ine, mot so nvuch to the 
earth as to the people who inhabit it. In this sense we speak of—the political world, 
the intellectual world, the moral world, the fashionable world. ‘The Greek word y= 


means sometimes land; as employed by us, it means the terraqurous' globe, but mot 
the world. 
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ridges and watersheds are suppoeed to coalesce, whence it follows that 
the surface of Russia exhibits as many furrows as that of Switzerland. 
The ablest system of orography (that for which a medal was justly 
awarded to M. Bruguiere by the Geographical Society of France), with 
all its merits, is open to many and grave objections. Need I observe 
that the classification of seas, rivers, lakes, bays, promontories, plains, 
valleys, and every other description of objects in physical geography 
where classification exists, stands equally in need of reform? 


Traaixotocy.—The terminology of Geography is in most languages 
redundant rather than defective; the terms are very numerous and 
generally very good; all they want is precision. In coufftries like 
England, where no provision is made for maintaining the purity of 
language by Government or by any philosophical establishment, there is 
a strong tendency in words to fall off from their original meaning, and 
to become indefinite. In the Celtic languages the words ben, pen, 
croheh, carn, carreg, bron, drum, mynydd, slieve, moel, each expressed 
not merely an eminence, but an eminence of a specific form, or having a 
peculiar character. In modern English the words hill and moun- 
tain are used almost as synonymous, and to express the specific 
characters we are obliged to resort to phrases. In like manner 
we have lost in English all power of designating, by a single 
short word, all those various modifications of valleys which were con- 
veyed by the words den, glen, dingle, strath, comb; it is highly de- 
sirable that we should endeavour, if possible, to recover some of these 
lost forms of expression, The subject of terminology has already been 
brought under the notice of the Society, by Colonel Jackson, in a paper 
which will be found in the [Vth Volume of the * Geographical Journal,” 
and will, | hope, during the ensuing year, engage the deliberate atten- 
tion of the Council. The old. Celtic terminology, being composed 
almost entirely of monosyllables, is singularly applicable to the con- 
struction of an expressive and appropriate nomenclature, 


Nomewcrature.—Gentlemen,—In an address of your Secretary, 
in Vol. VIII. p. 260, of your Journal, he notices o paper by Captain 
Vetch, on Australia, as well worthy of serious consideration, and 
expresses a hope that geographers at least will exert their influence 
in Fescuimg that country from the barbarous nomenclature that is daily 
Faning ground, and which, if not checked at once, will become so 
firmly established that it will be nearly impossible to eradicate it. 
= ear observe that this barbarous nomenclature still rages un- 
wi ie is an evil which has increased, is Increasing, and ought 
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The first great evil which I shall point out to you as connected with 
this subject is the appropriation of the same name to objects of the 
same kind, but situated in different, sometimes in very distant, parts of 
the globe. The county of Cumberland, for instance, is situated not only 
in the North of England, but also in Australia, in the State of Maine, 
of North Carolina, and of Kentucky; so the county of Northumberland 
will be found in Australia, Virginia, and New Brunswick ; there are 
very few of the English counties which are not in the same predicament. 
Washington is the name of a province in the States of Maine and 
Rhode Island. In New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Columbia, 
Virginia, Georgia, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, we find this same 
name applied to a town; and from Mitchell’s map we learn that this 
name is applied to no less than one hundred places in the Union. 

In the United States of America there are five provinces of the 
name of Jefferson and Maddison, ten of the name of Franklin; 
Montgomeryshire is to be found in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, * 
Alabama, Tenessee, and North Carolina; nine towns are distinguished, 
or confuunded, by the name of Athens, ten of Alexandria, thirteen of 
Manchester and Newmarket. The name of Melville has been echoed 
from eape to cape, from bay to bay, from island to island, till it has 
attracted the ridicule of every geographer. 

The next source of confusion which I shall point out, with a view to 
its discouragement, is the right which geographers assume to translate 
or not to translate those names of places or objects in other countries 
which happen to have a determinate signification :—Bipont, Dewr- 
ponts, Zwei-brucken—the Black Forest, le Foret Notr, Schwarz-wald 
—Ile-tle-Paques, Easter Island—Anguilla, Snake Island. 

The third abuse of geographical language which deserves to be 
watched is the practice of giving to objects different names from those 
which are given to them by the inhabitants themselves, as England, 
Angleterre, Inglaterra ; Deutschland, Germany, Allemagne; Miinchen, 
Munich, Monaco. | 

The aboriginal names of any language are for the most part expres- 
sive, being compounded of syllables the sense of which conveys to the 
mind of those conversant with the Ianguage the peculiar character or 
distinctive quality of the place or object so designated. This good old 
practice cannot be too strongly recommended to those who have to invent 
and affix names to newly-discovered objects in the preeent day. I would 
further recommend, where practicable, that the syllables selected to 
compose the name should be taken from the language of the country. 
This would not only give to the vocabulary of geography a much greater 
variety and copiousness than can be obtained from resorting always 
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to the same language, but assist the memory ; since the sound or sight of 
the name would suggest the locality of the place. No one on hearing 
the name pronounced for the first time would doubt that Whang-ho, 
Wo-chou, Quang-han were in China; but it does not occur as readily to 
the mind that Theopolis or Philipolis is to be found at the Cape of 
Good Hope, Jericho in Van Diemen’s Land, Athens in Alabama, or 
Sparta in Connecticut. | 

Durability is a quality extremely desirable ; and, although it is mere 
pedantry to change even absurd names when they have once been gene- 
rally received, yet in devising new names it is advisable not to hold out 
any temptation to change: this applies more especially to political and 
national names, which, however grateful to the parties by‘ whom they 
are given, are apt to excite national jealousy in forcigners, or give rise to 
party feelings in individuals. The name of New Holland, for instance, 
is no longer used at our government offices ; foreign astronomers rejected 
with indignation the name of Georgium Sidus; nor have the French 
thought proper to adopt the name of the English Channel. So jealous 
are botanists of transferring to plants the names of any persons but 
botanists, that they have refused to admit among the genera in their sys- 
tem the honoured names of Bonorota, Chaptalia, Hippocratia, Cartesia, 
and Blumenbachia. 

[t hos been long a practice throughout civilised Europe to transfer to 
persuns the names of their real or supposed estates or homes, and it is 
not to be wondered at that by a counter-process places in newly-disco- 
vered countries should receive names or titles from persons. This 
practice is now too universally established to be checked, if it were de- 
sirable to check it; but it seems not impossible to regulate its applica- 
tion in some degree (if it should be thought to require regulation), since 
names given by individuals cannot be introduced into maps without the 
consent of geographers, But by far the greater number are not given 
by individuals, but by some department of government, or persons acting 
under such department. I would beg leave to suggest, in reference to 
this practice, the following brief observations :— 

1. That the value of complimentary names varies inversely to their 
frequency. 

2. That these names can confer no honour on any party if they 
emanate from favour, flattery, or caprice. ‘ | 

4. That it would be desirable that some proportion should be observed 
between the dignity of the person and the dignity of the namesake : the 
name ApeLaipe should not be given to a shoal, nor that of Vicronta 
toa marsh. ‘ 

4. Where names are selected which have no natural or obvious con- 
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nexion with the spots to which such names are annexed, it would scem 
desirable that the names of the same district should observe a cer- 
tain harmony and congruity one with another, A group of Scotch 
names would be more appropriate to New Caledonia or Nova Scotia 
than to New South Wales, whether situated on the eastern const of 
Australia or on the south of Hudson’s Bay. In the state of Massa- 
chusets we find Ashburnham, Dudley, Lancaster, Leominster, Ouk- 
ham, Oxford, Petersham, and Uxbridge, all in Worcestershire. So we 
find Abingdon, Duxbury, Halifax, Kingston, Plympton, Rochester, 
Pembroke, all in the province of Plymouth; Andover, Beverley, Glou- 
cester, Haverill, Ipewich, Lyon, Middleton, and Salisbury, all in the 
provinee of Essex. In Van Diemen’s Land the hills have been given 
to Hampshire and Surrey, the plains to Middlesex and Norfolk. The 
province of Ohio is not in the state of Ohio, but of Kentucky. Indiana, 
a province of Pennsylvania, is one of the states of the Union, In Ala- 
bama, Washington is the name of a province as well og a town, but the* 
town is in the province of Asturga; the Kentucky Washington, again, 
is not in the province of that name, but im the province of Mason. A 
momentary glance at a map of the United States of America will afford 
many amusing examples of geographical inconsistency. 

5. Where the names of professional persons are adopted, it would 
appear more natural if some relation were observed between the nature 
of the profession and ofthe object named. The name of a distinguished 
general would be better applied to a fortress than to a lake; the name 
of a judge to a province than to a river. 

6. There is one principle which should never be lost sight of in no- 
menclature—the value of conciseness, Without attention to this cir- 
cumstance a name may be given to a village which, on o map con- 
structed on a small scale, would extend over a whole country. All 
writing in maps is an evil, though a necessary evil; and it is desirable 
to confine the quantity of it within the narrowest practicable limits. 
Though we ought not to change lightly native names, yet it can hardly 
be desirable that in the names of the provinces of Sumatra we should 
long continue to find “ Sapulobuah-Bandah ; Pasummaho-Cumaiia.” 

7. In adapting the names of persons to places it is further de- 
sirable to bear in mind the meaning of the final syllable. The term 
Mel-ville, for example, would be applied more naturally to a town than 
(as it has been applied in Australia) to a mountain, Master-fon might 
just as well have been given to the capital of a settlement as to a range 
of mountains, Where the terminating syllable of a proper name ex- 
presses a physical object, it would be a praiseworthy economy to con- 
fine its use to that object, applying the other syllables, with other ter- 
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minations, to the district at large: In this manner the position of the 
different objects would be guides to one another: thus we might have 
Welling-ton, Welling-vale, Welling-river, Welling-ford, Welling-burn, 
Welling-hurst, &c. &c. 


When simple Geography, or the study of the earth, itself enters into 
combination with the study of any other subject, there results a new 
science. What I have called compound geography is a cluster of such 
sciences, every one of which requires a separate classification, termin- 
ology, and vocabulary ; all these vocabularies entering into what I have 
called geographical nomenclature, : 

Words following words in long succession, however ably selected those 
words may be, can never convey so distinct an idea of the visible forms 
of the earth as the first glance of a good Map. Of all contrivances 
hitherto devised for the benefit of geography, this is the most effective. 
In the extent and variety of its resources, in rapidity of utterance, in the 
copiousness and completeness of the information it communicates, in 
precision, conciseness, perspicuity, in the hold it has upon the memory, 
in vividness of imagery and power of expression, in convenience of 
reference, in portability, in the happy combination of so many and such 
useful qualities, a» Map has no rival, Everything we say or do or 
think has reference to place; and wherever place is concerned a map 
deserves welcome: there is scarcely one department of knowledge, phy- 
sical or moral, beyond the sphere of its usefulness; to geography it is 
indispensable, 

To increase the number and improve the quality of Maps is, I con- 
ceive, among our first duties, and, [ hope, among our most earnest 
desires. When I speak of increasing the number of maps, I speak not 
of individuals but of species; what I would wish to remedy is not so 
much their paucity as theirsameness. How few, how exceeding imper- 
fect are the maps hitherto constructed in illustration of simple geo- 
graphy! Where shall we find engraved a complete series of the several 
mountains which stretch over, I will not say continents, but individual 
kingdoms? Of maps professedly orological, where are the heights 
shown in their true form and just proportions? Where is to be found 
any approximation to a complete entry even of their names? And yet 
without many such maps, and upon a large scale too, and unencumbered 
with other objects to distract attention, it seems impracticable to acquire 
an adequate idea of the physical forms of the surface, So, too,in respect 
to valleys. How rare have been the attempts to express by mapping 
the different features which these exhibit in different parts of their 





course; the flatness or inclination of their bottom ; the gradual slope or 
sudden steepness of their banks; the depth of their cuttings ; their ex- 
pansions and contractions; their concavities and convexities ; their 
salient and re-entering angles! These are subjects of high interest to 
the geographer, but hitherto almost wholly disregarded by the map- 
maker. 

An ample series of Maps upon a sufficient scale, designed exclusively 
for the service of simple geography, deserves to be placed in the fore- 
most rank of our desiderata. ; 

The mode in which the physical constitution of Wales has been 
treated in a map which had lately the honour to present to the Society 
willexplaifi to you, imperfectly indeed, yet more readily than description, 
the views I entertain as to the mode in which such a series ought to be 
conducted. Among the peculiarities of that document I may mention 
that the mountains have been all carefully shaded to scale; that the 
engraving of a single name was not begun till that of the whole land- 
‘scape was completed; that in making subsequent insertions the integ- 
rity of the landscape was jealously guarded; that every name, before it 
was admitted, underwent examination with reference to the purpose 
which it had to serve; that no river or mountain, of which a name could 
be discovered, ins been permitted to go unnamed upon the map; that 
the names of rivers are inserted, not only at their mouths hut at their 
bifurcations, unless when special reasons justified or required their 
omission; and that the names of the mountains have, by virtue of o 
short reference, been all transferred from the body of the map, where 
they would damage the plan-work, to the margin, where they are per- 
fectly accessible, and at the same time perfectly harmless. 

Simplicity is essential to excellence, whether in science or in art: 
every map should have a determinate object, and be to the geographer 
what a diagram is to the mathematician—it should contain just as many 
names, lines, and signs as are necessary, and not one more. Suppose 
the diagrams in Euclid were not separate, but heaped one upon another, 
so that the same figure would apply to every proposition ;—would not the 
student find this an intolerable grievance? Amid so many tangles, 
how could we obtain the proper clue? Mystification must be the result. 

When we consider the genius required to invent and compose a map 
varying in principle as well as in detail from its predecessors, and 
- constructed solely for the illustration of one particular branch of geo- 
graphy—when we consider the industry with which the materials are 
to be collected, the judgment with which they are to be sifted, the 
discrimination with which they are to be classed, the skill with which 
they are to be combined, the taste with which they are to be expressed, 
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the accuracy which is to be exemplified in the plan-work, the expe- 
rience wanted in the engraving, the number of unsuccessful experiments 
which must be made before any one is successful, the weariness of cor- 
rection,—it is little to be wondered at that few maps of this description 
ever come into existence. Governments do not undertake them, nor 
scientific societies, nor joint-stock companies; all is left to individual 
exertion, And what encouragement have individuals to embark in such 
undertakings but the pure love of science for its own suke? Maps 
of this description carmot be brought to day without an outlay of capital 
such as few philosophers can command, Two or three of them would 
furnish oceupation for many years; and, when at length they are com- 
pleted,'in what way are they to be circulated? The publishers of maps 
(few in number, and almost all Londoners) have no extensive con- 
nexions as booksellers have, They are, besides, almost all authors as 
well as publishers of maps, whose interest it is to keep out of the market 
* any articles that threaten to interfere with the sale of their own. It is 
well known that the Ordnance Map of England, notwithstanding its ae- 
knowledged excellence, could never overcome the passive resistance 
opposed to it by the trade till a shop was opened for the sole purpose 
of bringing it into notice. Even with this advantage its sale has been 
extremely limited. Maps generally excite so little interest in the 
lovers of every other description of literature, that they are seldom 
or never chosen as subjects of criticism in Magazines or Reviews. 
Noblemen and gentlemen, whose libraries are regularly supplied with 
every book, even of moderate excellence, almost immediately after it 
has quitted the press, take little heed of maps, any one of which 
contains, for the moet part, more abondant and more accurate inform- 
ation than a long range of quartos can supply. Book socicties are 
equally ill provided with them. The several offices of government, in 
which one would suppose a ready access to geographical information 
would be daily if not hourly wanted, are so little self-indulgent im this 
respect, that you rarely find there even a valuable map of the country 
or countries which fall more immediately under their care or guidance. 
The collections of foreign maps at the Foreign, or colonial maps at the 
Colonial Office are meagre in the extreme. It happens in regard to this 
as to every other commodity, that the want of demand and want of supply 
act upon each other reciprocally as cause and effect. The lack of sale 
of the Ordnance Mapa is the more remarkable becauze these maps are 
not addressed to students of a particular class, but designed to satisfy all 
tastes ; nor is it less remarkable that the very sensible reduction of their 
price which was resolved upon some time since, with a view to extend 
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off since that reduction. 'The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, acting upon the same principle, have succecded so far as to obtain 
for the maps published under their direction a very extensive circula- 
tion; but, as far as I am able to learn, they have by no means spread a 
taste for maps among the people at large, but only introduced among 
those who before bad that taste a desire to save their money, by disre- 
garding excellence when placed in opposition to cheapness. The bait 
thrown out to frugality, in this case, has no doubt in some degree heen 
beneficial, by putting better maps into hande"’that would otherwise have 
been content with worse or none at all; but it has also acted inversely, 
and rendered many persons content with worse maps who would other- 
wise have bien willing purchasers of better. The double competition 
now established by two bodies so effective as the Ordnance Office and 
the Society above named increases the risk, or rather the certainty, of 
failure to which adventurers are exposed, who, for no other object than 
the improvement of geography in general, or its adaptation to specific 
purposes, aspire to introduce into maps sounder principles of construc- 
tion, and bestow upon them greater powers of expression. 

The improvements which take place continually in the mechanical 
arts would, under more favourable circumstances, be applied to the use 
of the map-maker much more promptly and extensively than they are 
at present. 

Many processes which are at present confined to the engraving of 
landseape and figures, such as mezzotinto and aquatinta, might, on dif- 
ferent occasions, be usefully resorted to for the representation of ground. 
zincography, lithography, wood-engraving, and printing with moveable 
types, might be rendered more efficient auxiliaries to us than they are 
at present. The transfer of engraving from paper to stone, and from 
copper to steel, might be employed advantageously in some cases ; sten- 
ciling and colouring by blocks, in others; shadows produced by dots or 
lines of various patterns, and of different intensities, would greatly 
heighten the expression of maps, and they might be used to convey an 
endless variety of ideas. Much might also be effected by the employ- 
ment of paper wholly or partially transparent. These and ether pro- 
ceases would be already in general use but from the unfortunate indiffer- 
ence with which maps are regarded. 

The last obstacle to the improvement of mapping consists In the in- 
security which attaches itself to that description of property. The law, 
as it at present stands, gives to copyright no more than a delusive show 
of protection; the temptation to piracy varies directly as the merit 
of the original, and a lithographic press will produce in a few hours, and 
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for a few shillings, the counterpart of that which has been the slow and 
expensive acquisition of years. 

How far it is in the power of this Society to suggest or apply a remedy 
to the various evils which I have now, perhaps somewhat tediously, 
specified, Ido not know. I have myself none to propose ; but, believing 
that the map is, of all the instruments in our possession, by far the most 
valuable and effective, it seemed to me desirable that I should call your 
attention distinctly to the subject; and I cannot but hope that, the 
reality and extent of the nlischief being once laid before you, the anti- 
dote is not far distant. : 

We have now (thanks to the liberality of the Trustees) a complete 
catalogue of the MS. maps, charts, plans, and views confained in the 
British Museum, including those in the library of George IIT., drawn 
up by Mr. Holmes, of the MS. department of that establishment. This 
gentleman is also engaged in preparing a bibliographical notice of all 
ancient maps of which notices are dispersed through the various geo- 
graphical works, which will be of great service to the lover of cartography. 
At St. Petersburg also has been just published a catalogue by Adelung 
of all the old foreign maps in which Russia is represented, from the year 
1306 to the close of the seventeenth century, 

M. Jomard, Conservateur of the Bibliothéque du Roi at Paris, is also 
engaged on a catalogue of the MS. maps in that rich é¢stablishment, 
which contains, among other precious geographical monuments, the cele- 
brated Cartes Catalanes. 

As connected with this subject, I cannot omit to mention a letter re- 
cently read before this Society, in which Mr. Holmes wives his reason 
for questioning the accuracy of the date usually assigned to these maps, 
namely 1346. This letter has been courteously replied to by the well- 
known eminent geographer, M. d’Avezac, who, admitting the force of 
many of Mr, Holmes's objections, asserts that the said map must have 
been of the date of 1375, as it formed part of the library of Charles V. 
of France: to which Mr. Holmes naturally replies, “ Where ia the evi- 
dence that this map is the same?" The presumption is that it cannot 
be the same map, as it is well known, and stated by all French authori- 
ties, that that library was either sent to England or dispersed. The 
question of their date therefore still remains undecided. 

The only other remark which I shall offer on the subject of maps 1s, 
that the good fellowship which happily subsists between this Society and 
similar establishments in other parts of the world affords increased faci- 
lities for the substitution of general rules for national peculiarities. The 
geographical mile ought to be the only one recognised by geographers. 
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The scale of every map should be expressed after the same fashion 
whether we chose to adopt the mile just mentioned, or, as it is termed, 
the natural scale. In like manner, all longitude should be reckoned 
from a common meridian. 

In last year’s address Mr, Hamilton alluded to o revision of the prin- 
cipal maritime positions, or an attempt to combine, as far as possible, 
the existing evidence into a connected system, by Lieutenant Raper, R.N., 
for the purpose of constructing a table for his work on navigation. 
Several papers have appeared in the Nautical Magazine for 1839, in 
which the author has carried his work through Europe, the Atlantic, 
West Indigs, and South America; and the completion of the series 13, 
we understand, shortly to be expected. ; Y 

Those who have perused any of these papers cannot fail to be aware 
that the great obstacle to producing that systematic connexion among the 
several places which is a point of paramount importance to the interests 
of navigation arises from the want of noting distinctly the actual results 
of observations and differences of longitude, The usual custom of 
giving merely the gross results deprives the compiler of all means of 
proceeding analytically by comparing the relative value of different de- 
terminations, and leaves him no alternative but to involve each suceceding 
determination in a mean with all the preceding, by which the whole 1s 
kept perpetually in a floating state. I therefore earnestly recommend all 
navigators to abstain from this vicious system, and entreat them to give 
their meridian distances honestly to the world, without mixing them up 
with the labours of their predecessors, if they would not see hydrography 
retrograde, and our tables of position fall into inextricable confusion. 


To obviate the inconvenience arising from the various measures of 
height adopted in different countries, M. de Candolle has suggested the 
use of a centigrade scale which would be applicable to all: the highest 
known mountain of the globe being represented by 100°, and all others 
by some fractional part of this number. 


I cannot conclude this address without alluding somewhat more dis- 
tinctly than I have hitherto done to the labours of the Socicty, the use 
we make of our acquisitions, and the result of the ten years’ experience 
which we now possess of its working and organization. 

Some of our members have from time to time expressed an opinion 
that we ought already to have raised Geography to the rank which she 
is entitled to occupy—that of a real Science; that the data we have col- 
lected should ere now have been compressed into a tabular and sys- 
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tematic mould, so as to be available at a moment's notice to any one 
who might wish to consult them; and further, that it was our duty to 
confine ourselves to details strictly geographical, without any admixture 
of historical research, any ethical or political interpolations. 

Gentlemen,—In the observations which I have this evening had the 
honour to address to you I have given, I trust, a cufficient pledge of 
my attachment to system. Gladly shall I hail the dawn of that day 
when, not content with devonring ‘nformation, our main object shall be 
to digest it; when our harvest shall not only be well housed, but well 
winnowed, and the good corn effectually separated from the tares, the 
straw, and the chaif. ‘ 

No one is more sensible than myself of the delight, mot to say the 
glory, of being able to trace effects to their causes, and, by long medi- 
tating upon well-ascertained facts, to establish at last general conclu- 
sions. Thankfully will I accept, and fervently do I desire, the co- 
operation of every geographer who is willing to direct his services to the 
attainment of that desirable end. ‘This, | have no hesitation in ad- 
mitting, constitutes the noblest part of our duty; but still only « part, 
and not that perhaps which most clearly proves our ueefulness, or mosté 
effectually guarantecs our success. Socicties, like individuals, entertain 
different feelings, opinions, and desires, at different periods of their ex- 
istence. Geographical science, as it becomes more generally known, will 
be more generally and deeply respected ; but it is not known sufficiently 
at present to render it prudent to make it the sole object of pursuit. 
The desire of novelty, the ambition of discovery in general, without re- 
ference to the specific kind of discovery, has hitherto formed so marked 
a feature in our character,and contributed so largely both to our useful- 
ness and gratification, that it would be in my opinion a highly dangerous 
experiment to confine our studies to geography, strictly so called. 

The Geographical Society, be it recollected, traces its origin to an 
association of travellers rather than geographers; and we should ill de- 
serve the liberality which was shown to usin the first instance by the 
African Society, and afterwards by the Palestine Assocration, if, in ab- 
sorbing their funds, we had not aleo imbibed a portion of theirspirit, and 
do not still endeavour to carry out the objects for which those funds 
were originally designed. Every encouragement, therefore, consistent 
with the means of the Society, has been held out for exploration and dis- 

covery. The medals placed in our hands by royal munificence have 
been constantly bestowed upon those who have signalised themselves by 
merit of this description; and we have unscrupulously admitted into our 
Journal a variety of intelligence which we thought would be interesting 
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to the public, without too nicely examining its relationship to the main 
purposes of our institution. In this course we have received the ap- 
proval of her Majesty's government, and have obtained a degree of 
popularity which never could have been acquired had we been less 
latitudinarian. 

In proof of the estimation in which the Society is held, I may refer 
not only to the extensive sale of our Journal, but also to the numerous 
applications (two of them I have already adverted to) which we have 
received from individuals, to travel under cur auspices, and in compliance 
with our instructions, in distant and unexplored countries. The dangers 
and difficulties which formerly deterred men from such enterprises are 
fast disappearing, and the facility with which communication is now 
carried on throughout the globe tends greatly to invite a spirit of ad- 
venture. Extended experience also has shown that the risk has been 
not a little exaggerated. How trifling has been the loss of life in the 
several expeditions to the polar seas! Mr. Schomburgk’s example has 
proved to us that, with prudence and temperance, an European may 
pass years in the burning forests of the Tropics, without any permanent 
injury to his constitution. Mr. W. I. Hamilton and others have wan- 
dered unscathed through large portions of Asia Minor, depopulated by 
the plague. Mr. Holman, though deprived of sight, has visited every 
quarter of the globe, and returned in safety to his native country to tell 
us of his manifold adventures. 

Where loss of life and want of success have occurred, I believe it may 
be ascribed, in most instances, to the neglect of proper precautions, to 
inexperience, ignorance, carelessness, or ® contempt for the opinions of 
others, even those best qualified to advise. 

But, Gentlemen, I feel that I have already trespassed too long upon 
your time. I conclude, therefore, by thanking you for the attention with 
which you have honoured me, on an occasion upon which I could hardly 
have expected so indulgent an audience, and by expressing to you my 
earnest hope that, if it should be my fortune to address you on the next 
anniversary, I may then be enabled to announce to you discoveries of 
still higher interest, and bring before you still more conclusive evidence 
of your usefulness and success. 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


I.—Notes on a Journey from Tabriz, through Persian Kurdistan, 
ta the Ruins of Takhti-Soleiman, and from thence by Zenjan 
and Térom, to Gilén, in October and ovember, 1838; with a 
Memoir on the Site of the Atropatenian Echatana. By H. C. 
Rawtitxson, Bombay- Army, Major serving in Persia. Com- 
municated by Viscount PALMERSTON. 

Ix the month of October, 1838, I set out from Tabriz, to travel 

to Gilan, by the route of Persian Kurdistdn and Khamseh. My 

chief object in following this cifcuitous track was, to obtain data 
for the identification of the Atropatenian Ecbatana, a city of 
whose existence I had been long persuaded, but of which, with- 
out a correct knowledge of the topographical features of Southern 

Azerbijin, I could not venture to assign the representative in 

modern geography. Aware, also, of the incompleteness and, 

perhaps, of the incorrectness of the maps hitherto published of 
this part of the country, I was not inattentive to my road-book. 

With a watch and compass, I observed the distances and magnetic 


bearings along the entire line as accurately as I was able, and 


from these I have laid down the route which accompanies my 
memoir. 

October 16th—I left the British camp, on the south-western 
outskirts of Tabriz, and rode 7 miles to the village of Sirdarid, 
in a general direction of 5. 72° W. At? miles I passed to the 
left the little village of L4l4, containing a summer-house and 
garden, whither the idle Tabrizis repair frequently during the 
spring and summer, to pass the day in feasting and merriment ; 
there is also a mineral spring near this place, which is supposed 
to possess certain medicinal properties; the temperature of the 
water, in summer, is nearly that of the surrounding atmosphere, 
but, in winter, it retains a considerable degree of warmth, which 
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has given it the name of I'si Su, or the hot water. In former 
times it was used by the Tabrizis as a bath; a basin was con- 
structed to hold the water, and over this was erected a small 
square building for the accommodation of the bathers; both 
these works, however, are at present dilapidated, and there is no 
appearance of comfort or privacy. The high ground above the 
spring commands a fine prospect of Tabriz, which, surrounded 
with a forest of orchards, gives an idea of immense extent. The 
whole circuit, indeed, of the gardens of Tabriz cannot measure 
less than 30 miles. The road to Sirdarid skirts to the left the 
low hills which form the southern boundary of the great Tabriz 
plain, and wpon the right is seen an immense level flat, stretching 
away to the margin of the salt lake farther than the ey@ can trace 
its features. At this season of the year the plain presented a 
less desolate appearance than usual, the peasantry being employed 
ln some numbers in sowing their autumn grain, and thus lending 
a faint glow of animation to the otherwise most dreary scene. 
Sirdairud is a flourishing place, situated on a small stream, which 
flows from Sehend, and gives its name to the village and district. 
The gardens and orchards which surround it, along the foot of 
the hills, are of great extent, but still they can afford only a faint 
idea of the former richness of the district, when the suburbs of 
Tabriz stretched ont as far as this place, and the whole country 
was covered with such a forest of trees, that it was difficult to 
distinguish the boundaries of the respective villages.* 

17th.—From Sirdirfid I made a stage of 22 miles to the 
village of Gogin. The road conducts across the plain for 12 
miles, in a general direction of 5.W., to the village of Ikhiji, the 
low hulls to the left running along at an average distance of about 
1 mile, and the great plain, as before, to the right, stretching 
down to the shores of the Inke. Along this tract, the plain is 
cultivated throughout, and many villages are seen scattered about, 
One of these, situated in a glade of the hills to the left, at the 
distance of 8 miles from Sirdérid, is of considerable extent; it is 
named Khosrai Sh4h, and is one of those many happy spots 
along the skirts of Sehend enjoying, at all seasons, a most de- 
lightful climate, and owing its fertility to the streams of this most 
beneficent of mountains, 

The vale of Khosrat Shih, as far as the eye can reach up 
among the hills, is one mass of groves and gardens, and almost 
realises the picture of sylvan beauty which is described by the 


reographers, and which caused the spot to be associated, in 


ormer times, with the four other paradises of Persian poetry— 


the valley of the Soghd, at Samarkand; the Ghitah, oe plate of 


* See Nor-hetu-l-Koldb, 
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Damascus; the Sha'abi-Bowsn, near Kal’eh Sofid, in Fars; and 
the glade of Mashdn-rid, at Hamadin.* 

Khosrafi Shih is included by Abilfeda in his catalogue of the 
cities of Azerbijdn, and would seem, therefore, anciently, to have 
been a place of far greater consequence than at present, 

lkhiji, where I breakfasted in a vineyard, is an inconsiderable 
village, to the left of the road; the name is misprinted Itk’his in 
Colonel Monteith’s map of Agerbijan. 

At 1 mile from this place the road leads round a long point of 
the low hills, called by the Tabrizis Linzi Birni, and then 
stretches across a flat open chemen (meadow-land) in a direction 
of 8. 20° W. for 9 miles, to the village of Gogan. At the pomt 
of the hill the road divides, one track turning off to the left, and 
running along at the foot of the hills to Dekergin (; rly Dehi- 
Kherkén, or Dehi-Khwérkén), the capital of the fo and the 
other, which | followed, conducting direct to Gogan. 

Gogiin is one of a cluster of villages dependent upon Dekergin, 
from which it is distant about 5 miles; like all the other places 
in this part of the country, it is surrounded with a belt of gardens, 
through which the traveller has to thread his way for above 1 mile 
before he reaches the hamlet in the centre. 

It has suffered much from inundations; twice, within the last 
ten years, a torrent has come down from the mountains, and 
swept away all the buildings upon the banks of the little stream 
that flows through the village, but it seems now to be again in a 

lourishing condition. That the village has thus rapidly recovered 
from the destructive effects of the inundations, is owing, doubtless, 
to the great productiveness of the garden-ground, in the cultiva- 
tion of which its inhabitants are exclusively engaged; and which, 
of all kinds of agriculture, is alone able to bear up against such 
evils under the withering influence of Persian administration. 
To show the superiority of this branch of agriculture over the 
usual cultivation of grain, | may remark that in Azerbijin, where 
alone taxation, in Persia, is so systematised as to afford any data 
for general estimates, the government assessment upon a village 
will be found to average five témans each family; while, in those 
cases where the labour of a village is bestowed solely upon the 
care of fruit-trees and plantations, the assessment rises as high as 
eight, or even nine témans each family, and the peasantry at the 
same time is usually found to be in a more thriving condition than 
their neighbours, From Gogiin, Dekergin, and the adjacent 
Villages, the only exports are fruit and timber for the Tabriz 
market. The fruits consist of peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums 
of all sorts, cherries, pears, apples, and grapes; and the planta- 





* See Noa-hetu-l-Kolith, in the account of Tabriz. 
Be 
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tions are chiefly of poplar and chintr (the oriental Laesee the 
usual materials employed for the wood-work of Persian building. 
The gardens of this district are m ly the property of Tabriz 
merchants, who have either planted or purchased them on specu- 
lation; they pay the government tax of a panibid * upon each 
tendf (a square measure of about eighteen English yards), and 
for the labour of cultivation, they either allow the villagers a fifth 
of the produce, or hire them at the rate of Gd. a day for each 
man employed. The expenses of irrigation, either by wells or 
agqueduets, fall, of course, on the proprietor, 

Gogan is a place of no antiquity, but Dekergin,7 the capital of 
the district, occurs in all the old Arabic itineraries, ind would 
seem to be as ancient, or even More 60, than Tabriz itself. In 
modern times, it is chiefly celebrated as the scene of conference 
between General Count Paskevich and the Prince Royal of 
Persia, after the occupation of Tabriz by the Russians. 

18th.—At the distance of | mile after leaving Gogdn, the road 
enters a chain of low barren hills, and at $ miles further rejouns the 
high road, which turned off to the left, as I have already men- 
tioned, at Linzi BGrni, and conducted through Dekergin. From 
hence 6 miles among the hills lead to the marble pits, lying a few 
hundred yards to the right of the road, at the entrance of an in- 
considerable plain, which here stretches up from the lake, and 
forms a sort of open bay among the prongs of the Sehend range. 
These pits are well deserving of examination by the geologist. 
They extend over a space of about 4 a mile in circumference, are 
small and irregular, and do not appear to have been ever sunk 
above 10 or 12 fect in depth; the sides are cut perpendicularly, 
and in the section thus exposed the strata of marble may be seen 
running in parallel and horizontal layers, the first occurring at 
about five or six feet below the surface,{ and the succeeding 
strata at intervals of about 2 feet; the average breadth of the 
layer of marble may be 7 or 8 inches. 

A multitude of springs, strongly impregnated with carbonic 
acid gas, are seen bubbling up among the pits in all directions, 
On the escape of the gas, a copious deposit is left of carbonate of 
lime, and the channels in which the waters run are thus raised up 
into little rocky ridges, varying in height from 1 to 2 feet above 
the plain. The marble is, I conclude, the semi-crystalline form- 
ation of this deposit, though why it should thus form only im 
thin horizontal layers, several feet beneath the surface, may be 





* A Persian coin of the velon cl Gil The name is given from the town of Penihibad 
in Karibigh, where the coin was first struck, about fifty years ago, by Penih Khin, 

} VikGtl, in the Mo'jemo-] Beldin, writes the name Behi Kherjin, and says thot it 
wis called after Kherjin, the treasurer of Kesra Anishirwin. 


} ‘The formation above the marble is ordinary calcareous tufa in thin layers. 
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perhaps an interesting subject of inquiry. There is no work, at 
present, going on in the quarries; but I saw a great number of 
slabs cut out and squared, lying ready for removal. It is well 
known that this Maréghah marble is highly valued in Persia ; 
when formed into thin plates, it is nearly transparent, and is 
used for windows to the baths at Tabriz. In larger slabs, it is 
also frequently employed for pavement to baths and palaces, and 
the famous throne in the Diwan Kbaneh, at Teherin, 1s formed 
of the same material. There is a small village at this place 
called Dashkesen, inhabited by labourers who work the quarries. 
The direction from Gogin is about 5. 18° W. 

From the pits the road strikes across the little plain due 5. for 
2 miles, "having the village of Sheramin to the fof, and that of 
Khanigah to the right, and then again winds among low hills for 
8 miles, till it descends into the spacious plain which extends 
round the south-eastern angle of the lake. Here the road again 
divides, the great caravan route clinging to the hills upon the 
left, and the other road, which I followed, striking down into the 
plain to the village of Shishewin, distant from this point about 4 
miles, in a direction of 8. 16° E. | 

This part of the country, between the hills and the lake, 1s in 
a high state of cultivation, and is covered with villages. A rich 
loamy soil, abundance of water, and a climate little subject to the 
rigours of winter, offer advantages to husbandry that, thus united, 
are rarely to be met with in Persia. The chief place in the 
vicinity is Shiraz, a name which is sometimes employed to denote 
the whole dependent district; this, however, 1s more properly 
talled Dezziya-rad, from the title of the stream that waters it. 
The greater part of the lands are crown property, and have been 
granted in 'Tiyiil*. to the family of Abi-l Fet-h Khan, a chief of 
some consequence in Karibigh; they are calculated to yield, 
annually, about 5000 témins of crown revenue, though this sum 
is far below what is really drawn from them. 

Shishew:n, where I made my stage for the day, 1s alone ex- 
cluded from the grant. It belongs to Melik Kasim Mirzé, a son 
of the late Shah of Persia, and is, perhaps, one of the most inte- 
resting places to be found in Azerbijin. The prince, who has 
built himself a palace in the European style near the village, and 
who usually resides here, 1s quite a character, To great intelli- 
gence and enterprise he unites a singular taste for the habits of 
European life, and the cultivation of many useful arts which 


u Tiyal is & grant of the crown revenues of any towti or district ; the individual 
receiving the grant is usaall intrusted with its realization, though not necessarily so. 
The grant also extends only to his own life-time, unless otherwise specified. ht is 
calculated that about a fifth of the whole land-revenue of Persia is, at present, thus 
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belong to European civilization. Possessing grants of land from 
the crown, which yield him from 10,000 to 12,000 témans a-year,” 
he has a sufficient fortune to enable him to gratify these tastes to 
a very considerable extent; and Shishewan ts thus rapidly as- 
suming the appearance of an European settlement. In one 
place may be seen a kennel of dogs; in another, a farm-yard 
stocked with all sorts of poultry, partridges, pheasants, and water- 
fowl; in another, a pigsty; a range of buildings m another quarter 
is occupied by a party of Russian tradesmen,—tailors, shoemakers, 
carpenters, &e., working at their different callings; but the most 
interesting objects are the experimental establishments which the 
prince has set up under his immediate inspection, for the purpose 
of introducing the improvements of European science, ahd whieh, 
under the encouragement of an enlightened government, might 
be formed into a nursery of useful arts that would tend greatly to 
benefit the commercial resources of the country: among these 
are his mulberry-garden and silk establishment, his glass foundry, 
pottery, manufactory of white wax, and looms for weaving a 
variety of cotion, silk, and worsted goods. Perhaps the chance 
of ultimate benefit would be greater, if he would be content to 
devote his attention to any one particular object—the production 
of silk, for instance—where a little care in the preparation, and a 
system of reeling adapted to the English market, would soon 
establish the superiority of his produce over the material now ex- 
ported, and thus induce the merchants of Gildan rapidly to adopt 
his improvements; but, as his own object is amusement, rather 
than profit, it can hardly be expected that he would thus sacrifice 
his varied pleasures for the attainment of one great commercial 
end. 

1 found his hobby, at the time of my visit to Shishewin, to be 
shipbuilding; and a simple statement of the manner in which he 
pursued it will serve far better to illustrate his character than 
mile distant from his palace; and this convenience of position 
first led him to think of navigating it. He forthwith applied to 
his nephew, the Shih, for the high admiralty of the lake, and a 
mond se of the right of sailing on it. This was granted; and 
some half-dozen tubs that belonged to the different villages along 
the shores were accordingly seized and broken up. The prince 
then set to work to replace them with proper boats. Russian 
workmen were procured from the ports on the Caspian, and a 
number of small craft were shortly lanched rude enough, cer- 
tainly, but still far superior to the crazy tubs that had been for- 
merly in use, This was but the first step, however: the prince 






* Two temins may always be reckoned equal to # pound sterling. 
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now determined to have aship upon the lake. He got a master- 
shipwright from Bakabi; hired a number of carpenters to work 
under him; bought timber and the necessary materials; built 
forges and workshops; pitched a small tent for himself on the 
salt shore, where he remained day and night watching the progress 
of the labour; and in two months from the time of setting about 
it he positively launched a vessel upon the lake, of about 100 tons 
burthen, and unfurled his pendant from the mast-head as lord 
high admiral of his little sea, This vessel he intends employing 
upon a carrying trade between the different villages upon the lake ; 
and Ido not doubt but that he will soon reimburse himself for 
the outlay, Elated with his first essay, he now aims at higher 
things, int will not rest satisfied till he can run up and down the 
lake in a steam-boat. There is certainly no ordinary degree of 
enterprise and perseverance required in a country like Persia to 
work out an object to an end, as Melik Kisim Mirza is now doing 
‘n the case I have detailed; and though the establishment of a 
steam-boat on the lake of Urumiyah may be the mere gratification 
of a private taste, still, asa trait of character, it is, | think, worthy 
of record, and, as a means of drawing the attention of Persia to 
naval matters, and from thence to the maritime resources of her 
Caspian provinces, it may not, perhaps, also be devoid of eventual 
benefit to the country. 

The lake of Urumiyah has been so often described that it need 
not long delay us. The geographical outline is laid down with 
tolerable accuracy in Colonel Monteith’s map. It extends above 
a degree of latitude in length, and is about « third of that distance 
in extreme breadth. The greatest depth of water thatis found in 
any part is 4 fathoms; the average ts about 2 fathoms; but the 
shores shelve so gradually that this depth is rarely attained within 
@ miles of the land. The specific gravity of the water, from the 
quantity of salt which it retams in solution, is great; so much so, 
indeed, that the prince's vessel, of 100 tons burthen, when loaded, 
is not expected to have more draught than 5 or 4 feet at utmost. 
This heaviness of the water also prevents the lake from being 
much affected by storms, which, from its extreme shallowness, 
would otherwise render its navigation dangerous. A gale of wind 
can raise the waves but a few feet; and, as soon as the storm has 
ara , they subside again into their deep, heavy, death-like sleep. 

tis an old opinion that the waters of the lake are too salt to support 
animal life, (Geographers of ancient and modern days all com- 
bine in the assertion; but though fish, certainly, and the larger 
aquatic species, are not to be found in it, yet the prince assured 
me that, in his voyages, he had repeatedly met with the smaller 
class of zoophytes, and those too in considerable numbers. 

There is also a common tradition in the country that the lake 
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has greatly encroached upon its original extent. The low shelving 
shore, which now stretches far into the water, 15 supposed, at no 
very remote period, to have been dry land; antl the increase of 
the waters is explained by the disemboguement of the great rivers 
Jaghatii and Tataa, which were formerly absorbed in the irmga- 
tion of the plain of Miyandaéb. Another proof adduced in 
support of this opinion 1s, ihe submersion of a causeway, which 
:¢ believed to have formerly crossed the lake from Urumiyah to 
Bindb; and at the same, time, as this extraordinary work has 
been altogether unnoticed by former travellers, I may here men- 
tion upon what evidence the belief in its existence depends. — 

I first heard of the causeway from an Afshar chief of Urumiyah. 
He declared to me that some thirty years ago he was ordered, on 
business of consequence, to communicate with Ahmed Khin of 
Maréghah. The Bilbis Kurds, the common enemy of the Afshir 
and Mokeddem tribes, had possession of the whole country along 
ihe southern shores of the lake; and it was thus impossible to 

ass by the usual route. At the same time the tubs which were 
employed by the villagers to cross from one side to the other were 
none of them at hand, so he had no resource but to trust toan old 
guide, who promised to conduct him across the ruined causeway. 
He made the attempt, and actually passed across, between day- 
light and dark, the line of the bank being visible, as he declared, 
the whole way, from a slight change in the colour of the water. 
He described it as a raised bank of earth, some 10 or 15 feet in 
breadth, over which the usual depth of water was about = fect, 
and never more than 4 feet. I heard stories about the bank sub- 
sequently from many people living on the shores of the lake ; and, 
in my present visit to Shishewan, I was curious to learn from the 
prince if it actually existed at the present time. In reply to my 
inquiries the prince told me that he had frequently sailed over its 
supposed line, but had never been able to observe it; that the 
tradition of its former existence, however, was universal ; and that 
some years ago a party of horseinen from Urumiyah actually 
attempted to follow it; but several of them were lost in the lake, 
and the others returned; since which time no one has ventured 
on the passage. The people believe that the earth has gradually 
crumbled away before the action of the water; and that at present 
there is no such thing as a continued bank. If such a causeway 
did ever exist in reality, it must have been of the most remote 
antiquity, dating, perhaps, from the Median or Assyrian mo- 
narchs, who could alone have planned and executed a work of 
such gigantic labour. 

The comparative geography of the lake has been well illus- 
trated by Samt Martin, the historian of Armenia. He has in- 
geniously conjectured that the name Spauta that is applied to it 
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in our present MSS. of Strabo is an error of some ancient copyist 
for Kaputa, a word which answers to the Armenian Gaboid, and 
Persian Kabud, signifying blue; and which, in allusion to the 
colour of the water, is the title usually assigned to it by the Ori- 
ental geographers. To Saint Martin’s account I have only to 
add that, under the Moghul dynasty, the lake seems to have been 
named indifferently Khojest* (a word which T am unable to ex- 
plain); and the salt sea of Tezuch, from the town of that name at 
its northern extremity ; and I may also,correct his erthography of 
ihe names of the two great rivers which empty themselves into it. 
These, from the printed copy of the Jehin Numi he gives as 
Tchefteh and Teftou.4 The names, in reality, are Jaghata and 
Taghata, the last having been softened into its present pronun- 
ciation of Tatau. 

The islands in the lake until lately were barren and unin- 
habited: Melik Kasim Mirzd has recently colonised the largest, 
which he names Maral;{ and he proposes in time to form settle- 
ments upon all of them. 

10th.—I passed this day at Shishewsn, examining the prince's 
establishment, and giving him such information and assistance as 
1 was able in his various objects of pursuit. His acquaintance 
with European languages isextensive. Of French he is a perfect 
master; and in English and. Russian he converses with much 
fluency. His habits of domestic life are also entirely European: 
he wears European clothes, breakfasts and dines in the European 
style; and, as far as regards himself, has adopted our manners, to 
the minutest point of observance ; and this singular transition— 
a change which a person accustomed to the contrasts of European 
and Oriental life can alone appreciate—has arisen entirely from 
his own unbiased choice, and without his having had either means 
or inducement to effect it beyond his occasional intercourse with 
European society at Tabriz. 

Shishewan, I confess, presents a phenomenon in social life, 
which I should little have expected to meet with in Persia; and 
when I reflect that moral development can alone proceed from 
an improvement in the social condition, I fervently hope that the 
prince may have many imitators, and that a brighter day may thus 
be opening upon Persia. | 

e0th.—From Shishewin I travelled 15 miles to Binib, in a 
direction of S. 26 E. The village of ‘Ajab Shehr,§ is distant 


® For some curious eee regarding this name, Khojest, or, perhaps, Chejest, 
see my Memoir, pp. 74, BO, Praa , 

} See Saint Martin, “ Recherches sur l'Armenie,” tom. i We ib 1. 

| He gave it this name from a pair of maral (the wild red deer of Persia}, which 
were the first living beings he placed upon the islam. 

§ Literally, “ the wonde city.” 
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scarcely 4 a mile from Shishewén, and Khanfyin, which is the 
usual halting-place for Kafilahs, 1s again about 1 4 mile be- 
yond. Leaving these places to the left, at 2 miles, I crossed the 
stream of Dezziya-rad—this river rises high up among the ravines 
of Sehend, and at the distance of 2 farsakhs, before it debouches 
into the plain there 1s a ruined castle, which would be worth 
examining; it is named Tish Kal'eh,* and, from the actounts T 
have received of it, 1 conclude it to bea work of the Sasaman 
ages. A great number of,aqueducts are derived from the stream 
of Dezziyi-rid, which fertilise the surrounding lands, and below 
Shishewan a dam has been built across the bed of the river which 
throws the remainder of the waters into other canals, employed 
also for irrigation. The staple produce of the plain is cotton, 
rice, wheat, and barley. At the distance of 2 miles from the river, 
the road quits the cultivated plain, and leads over a narrow 
barren tract, between the hills and the lake, till it approaches to 
the edge of a salt morass, inundated in the spring, when the 
waters of the lake rise to their highest level; here the road to 
Maraghsh strikes off to the left, along the skirts of the hulls, 
passing close under the singular Mithraic caves, which have been | 

described by Kinneir. The route to Binah conducts along a 
raised causeway, through the salt morass ; and, at times, is almost 





impassable from the mud and sloughs. At this season, however, 
it was perfectly dry. : 


Binab is a considerable town, containing about 1,500 houses, 
and surrounded for many miles, in all directions, with orchards 
and vineyards. The mildness of climate that it enjoys from the 
neighbourhood of the lake, renders it most favourable to the cul- 
tivation of the grape, vast quantities of which are raised and ex- 
ported to Tabriz. The streets are clean, and, from the greater 
part of them having a stream of water flowing down the centre, 
the place possesses some resemblance to Khéi, decidedly the 
neatest and cleanest town in Persia: there are, also, a bézir, and 
several good Caravanserais, Binib forms a dependency of 
Marighah, paying 4000 témns of revenue, and furnishing a quota 
of 400 men to the Agerbijin army, an obligation fully equivalent 
to the amount of actual taxation. Abundance of water is found 
at a few feet beneath the surface, and the vimneye are thus all 
provided with wells for irrigation. The river ¢ Marighah, called 
Sofi Chai, properly Sif, flows, also, along the southern out- 
skirts of the gardens, and numerous canals are derived from it, 
which contribute to water the town and vineyards. Bindb isa 
settlement of modern times, and does not appear in any of the 
Oriental geographers. 











* Pronounced Dish Kal'eh, literally, “the stone castle.” 
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2ist—From Bindb I travelled a distance of 20 miles, to 
Chillik, a village of Melik Kasim Mirza’s, on the Tatad river; 
beyond the gardens I crossed the Sofi Chai, by a good bridge, 
aml from thence, passing over a cultivated tract, for 2 miles, 
reached the point of hill which forms the northern boundary of 
the great Miyindaib plain; here I quitted the high road, nnd 
struck off by a bye track, in a direction of 8.W. by 8. to Chillik. 
At 5 miles farther, I crossed the Jaghati, a paltry stream, at this 
time containing scarcely a foot's depth of water, and running ma 
direction of N.W. 4 W., and beyond this, at 3 miles, 1 dis- 
mounted at the little village of Kemchik, to breakfast. Along 
the course of the Jaghatd, there are several villages, but the other 
parts of the plain are bare, and uninhabited ; and, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional patch of castor oil-plant, there 1s no trace 
of cultivation. The title of Miydnddb, contracted from Miyan- 
di-ib, applies, properly, to the country between the two rivers of 
Joghata, and ‘Tati, but, in its common acceptation, it includes 
the whole extent of this vast plain, as well to the N. of the one 
as to the S. of the other. The soil throughout ts extremely 
rich, and, at the upper end of the plain, where many streams 
descend from the mountains to the N. and E., and the higher 
level of the beds of the two great rivers, affords facilities for irri- 
gation: cultivation is abundant; but, as the plain slopes down 
eradually to the shores of the lake, the Jaghata and Tatéa wear 
themselves into deeper channels, the difficulty of raismg the water 
into artificial ducts increases and the greater part of the land ts 
thus allowed to run waste, serving, at best, but for the winter 
‘exw EF of the flocks belonging to the Mokeddem, and 
Mikri I'liyét. A dam, thrown across either of the rivers, to raise 
the water to the level of the plain, would convert its whole surface 
into arable ground, and would, probably, soon rey y the expense 
of its construction ; but a work of this kind would need to be of 
gigantic character to resist the tremendous force of the spring 
currents, and would thus far exceed the means of any private 
individual, The government, indeed, might undertake uw with 
advantage ; but, in the apathetic and narrow-minded views that 
pervade all Persian administration, it ts vain to look for the 
execution of any work that has mere prospective benefit to re- 
commend it. = 
At 8 miles from Kemchik 1 reached the banks of the Tatia, 
and crossed it, by a shallow ford, to the village of Chillik, upon 
the other side. Chillik forms one of « cluster of villages S. of 
the Tata, belonging to Melik Kasim Mirai; the district is 
irrigated by canals from the river, and its flourishing appearance 
bears the most honourable testimony to the enterprise of the pro- 
prietor. The prince also hopes to be able to draw the great 
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caravan route which now passes through Merhemet-ibad, to this 
place; and, if he succeeds, the village will rapidly rise into con- 


equence, In the spring, when the rivers Tatai and Jaghatu are 
callan by the seating of the snows, they remain unfordable for 
many months together; and all caravans and travellers at that 
season, have hitherto been obliged to cross upon the crazy rafts, 
formed by the government of Merhemet-dibid: for these the 
prince has now substituted, at Chillik, commodious ferry-boats, 
which he works, gratis, for the public accommodation ; and, 
although the passage at this place will cause a circuit of some 
miles, I do not doubt but that it will soon become the great 
thoroughfare. | 

After an hour's rest at Chillik, I set out in search’ of a most 
interesting object of antiquity, which I had heard of in the neigh- 
hourhood. This was the Cuneiform inscription of Tash Teppeh, 
an isolated hillock in the plain, distant 5 miles from Clullik, in a 
direction of S. 50 E. On reaching the spot I found the teppeh 
to be of an irregular shape, 350 paces in circumference at the 
base, and, as well as I could judge, from 50 to 60 feet above the 
level of the plain—it is formed of a projection of limestone above 
the soil, lying in strata nearly perpendicular ; the whole face of 
the hillock, fronting Chillik, thus presents a series of smooth 
surfaces, adapted to the engraving of sculptures or inscriptions ; 
and upon one of these natural tablets I found the object of my 
search. The inscription is about 35 inches square, and consists 
of 21 lines, written in the Median alphabet, somewhat modified 
from the form which it exhibits on the tablets of Bisitun, 
Hamadin, and Persepolis; it is deplorably mutilatel—the rock 
being liable, from the direction of the strata, to chip off in large 
flakes, so that the greater part of the writing is thus altogether 
destroyed. 1 conclude that the hillock was anciently surmounted 
by a fire-temple, and that the purport of the inseription is reli- 
gious ; but it is, I fear, in too imperfect a state to admit of any 
correct version. There is, at present, a litde mud enclosure 
upon the summit of the teppeh, which has been used as a place 
of defence ; and within this is a mound of earth, the relic of some 
ancient building; but neither brick, nor glazed pottery, nor any 
other evidence of antiquity is to be found; and were it not for 
the inscription cut upon the rock, there would be nothing what- 
ever to awaken curiosity. Below the teppeh are a few broken 
mounds which seem to mark the site of a village. 

The present village of Tish Teppeh is at the distance of 4 a 
mile beyond the hillock, but it is a miserable hamlet, and a 
oe wa + ane visit the place should = his stage at Velali, 
a large village belonging to the prince, only a mile distant on the 
road to Chillik. ae 2h 4 
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After taking a copy of the inscription, I galloped back to 
Chillik, where I arrived at dark. 

e0nd—At Chillik I procured a guide to conduct me to 
Ushnei, to which place I was proceeding, in order to copy another 
inscription that I had heard of in the vicinity. For 10 miles I 
traversed the Miydnd:b plain, in a direction of 5. 33 W., the 
road lying, for the greater part of the way, through a dense mass 
of reeds and high grass, which it was not easy to penetrate. In 
the spring, this tract, I learnt, is an impassable morass, fed by 
the S-iij Bélak river, which, at other seasons, loses itself ina lake, 
about 10 miles distant, and does not reach the Miyandéb plain; 
the $6-4) Bolik river never, at any time, joins the Tatiu, as laid 
down in Colonel Monteith’s map. 

At last, having fairly crossed the Miyéndab plain, we entered 
some low hills, which reach down nearly to the lake, and crossed 
into the district of Soldiz: the country, hereabouts, is tolerably 
fertile, and though belonging, geographically, to Soldaz, the 
villages are all inhabited by Mikri Kurds, and pay their revenue, 
for the greater part, to the Mikri chiefs of 56-1 Bélak. A far- 
sakh among the hills brought us into the plain of Solduz ; and 
we then turned up W. by N. through a rich and highly cultivated 
country, till, at the end of 3 hours’ ride, we halted for the day at 
‘Ali Begli, a large village upon the river Gader. 

In our maps of Azerbijan we usually find a town of the name 
of Soldaz, at the southern extremity of the lake, but this 1s an 
error; Solddz is the name of the district; a plain stretching 
nearly E. and W., parallel to the southern shores of the lake, 
from which it is divided by a low range of hills, and measuring 
about 20 miles in length and 5 miles in breadth. It is certainly 
the best watered and the most fertile plain which I have seen in 
Aierbijin—I think, I may say, in Persia: the river Gader flows 
down the centre; and from this are derived vast numbers of 
canals, which irrigate as much land as is required for cultivation. 
It is held, at present, by a party of the Kari-pipa tribe, on a 
military tenure of rather a singular character. ‘This Turkish 
tribe, who have a very high reputation for courage, and skill in 
horsemanship, and who had been settled, for a great length of 
time, in Georgia, sought refuge with ‘Abbis Mirza during the last 
~ Russianwar. The prince received them with open arms ; and, to 
reward so rare an instance of fidelity, immediately made over to 
them the district of Soldiz, for the maintenance of the chiefs and 
their followers. ‘The government assessment on Solduz was, at 
that time, 12,000 témans ; and the whole of this sum was granted 
ihem in Tiydl, on condition of their furnishing a body of 400 
horse to the crown, whenever called upon; but Ahmed Khiin, of 
Maraghah, in whose government Soldiz was formerly included, 
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had drawn from it nearly 30,000 tomans annually ; and the Karé- 
pipds, when once fairly installed in their new possessions, rather 
increased than abated the revenue. 

The Kari-paipas numbered about 800 houses, and they found 
at Soldiiz 4000 or 5000 families of ra'yyahs, chiefly Kurds, of the 
Mikri, Mamish, and Zerza tribes, with a few Mokeddem Turks, 
who were employed in the cultivation of the soil. Since their 
location in this favoured spot, they have been also able to buy 
ihe proprietorship of the greater portion of the lands, and thus 
have gone on increasing in wealth and prosperity, till, at the 
present day, there is certainly no tbe in Persia that can compete 
with them in comfort and independence. Free from all the evils 
and annoyances which attend the government realization of 
revenue, the chiefs reside each in their respective villages, with 
their military retainers around them, in their agricultural 
pursuits, and feeding on the fat of the land; but still, wherever I 
stopped to inquire, | could not find that there was any ameliora- 
tion in the condition of the p try. “ What does it signify to 
us,” said the poor Kurdish ra yyahs, “‘ whether the Kari-papas, or 
the Mokeddems, or the Tabrizis, govern Soldix? e labour 
hard every day of the year, and we can still only just get bread 
to keep our wives and children from starving, going about, our- 
selves, barefoot and in rags, as you see us; and such is, I sus- 
pect, really the fact. In all cases im Persia, except among the 
tribes where the chief and clansmen feel a mutual interest in each 
other's welfare, the cultivator of the land is worked and taxed to 
the utmost limit which he can bear: im ordinary cases he has to 
satisfy the demands of the government and the rapacity of his 
immediate master: here he is subject to the same extortion ; the 
only difference being that the whole sum goes into the pocket of 
the chief. However, to a traveller passing through the plain of 
Soldiz, it appears a magnificent district—extensive meadows 
pasturing at least 1000 mares ; herds of buffaloes, cows, and sheep 
grazing in all directions; rice ground sufficient for sowing 1000 
kherwars* of rice ; and which, being, as | was told, only half cul- 
tivated, stall yields at a tenfold return, 5000 kberwirs annually, 
worth upwards of 20,000 témans ; and a crowd of villages, with a 
teeming peasantry, all combine to give an air of life and pros- 
perity to the scene, thai is rarely to be met with in Persia. _ 

The capital of Solduz is Nakhodeb, a large village at the foot 
of an immense teppeh (artificial as it appeared to me), u 
which is a quadrangular fort, with eight bastions, the strong place 
of the district. Here Mehdi Khan, the chief of the Kara-papds, 
resides; and this is the place, I conclude, which appears in the 

“The kherwir is about 640 Ibs., and the average value of . ir of rice i 
sdathitgin, sany be tiken ax Ibs.» and the average value of a kherwir of rice in 
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Syriac annals, under the name of Solduz; and which was long the 
see of a Christian bishop, under the metropolitan of Urumiyah.* 
I cannot trace Soldaz in Oriental Geography; mdeed, the name 
would seem to be a Turkish imposition, and probably only dates 
from the Seljukians. The historian of the Kurds + states that, 
in the fifteenth century, it was wrested from the Kual-bishes, f 
by Pir Bodak, the first leader of the Babin tribe; and shortly 
afterwards, whens the Mikris rose into power, it fell under their 
sway, and formed one of their most valuable possessions. It re- 
mained with the Mikris until modern times, and even, at present, 
by far the greater number of the inhalutants are of that tribe, 
There are about sixty villages scattered over the plain, and 
they appear larger and in a more flourishing condition than those 
of the neighbouring districts. The chief places, alter Nakhodeh, 
are Kelitan, at the N.W. extremity of the plain, Chiyineh, Fer- 
rokhzid, "Ali Begli, and Derbend, upon the Ushnei frontier. 
2$rd.—I moved to-day from “Ali ney to Ushnei:} the road 
led, for 10 miles, along the foot of the hills, which hound the 
Soldiz plain to the southward; and then, ascending the brow of 
a little prong that juts out and forms its western limit, overlooked 
the fertile and sachoded district of Ushnei. The view from this 
point was noble in the extreme. The great Kurdistin mountains 
bound the district to the W., bearing here the same stern character 
of grandeur and elevation which they possess in their whole line 
of prolongation from Taurus, and dwarfing all the cheese 
that intersect the face of the country. The bo of snow 
which clothed their rocky summits was marked, as if with the 
precision of a drawn line; and at the foot of the range was to be 
seen the little town of Ushnei, smiling among its gardens and 
orchards, and offering a strange contrast to the savage wildness 
of the mountam rampart above it. The town was distant from 
this pass, which is called Ali-Heremi, about 10 miles, in a direc- 
tion of N. 75° W. Riding over the i intervening plain, I at once 
became aware that I bad fairly entered Kurdistan. In Soldiz 
there were many Mikri ra’yyihs ; but, under Turkish masters, the 
Kurds lose their great national characteristics, and are not always 
lists ng ne hable from the Turkish or Persian peasantry : here the 
change was marked and universal—for the ragged and sombre- 


looking blue Kedek | dress, and the old felt « or r sheep-skin cap, I 


+ Amel, tom, iv. a Be “423, 





+ In the Tarikhi-. 

p05, icin pgm at ram ams es a hs pm caret crs 
well as T 
itis use the uniform orthography one UVshned to re iy gr a nuxlern pronunciation, 
r the name is written in so many different wa entals, that it is impos- 
eee ee ea * 

|| A Persian cotton-manufacture, whjch ia worn by all classes, from the king to the 
peasant, 
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now saw the gay striped turban, ihe stout legging, and the many- 
coloured vest. The Turk wears a long broad dagger at his waist; 
the Kurd, a sword; or, if mounted, he usually carries a spear : the 
physiognomy, too, 18 quite distinct. Among the Turks of Azxer- 
bivin the usual cast of countenance is sullen, inammate, 
with no expression but that of dogged determination : the features 
of the Kurd betoken intelligence, cheerfulness, and independence ; 
and the light elastic step of the one contrasts strongly with the 
dull and heavy, but still untiring pace of the other. wit 

The acting governor of Ushnel, Ghafar Khan, to whom I had 
brought letters of ‘ntroduction, was absent from the town; but I 
was most hospitably received by hus family, and treated with every 
possible kindness and attention. 

The district of Ushnei bas been little visited by Europeans, 
and merits therefore a short description. Situated at the foot of 
ihe great Kurdistin mountains, and surrounded on other sides b 
an amphitheatre of lower hills, it occupies a natural basin of small 
extent, but of great beauty and fertility. The river Gader, de- 
bouching from the mountains by @ deep and precipitous gorge, 
bisects the plain; and numerous other streams which descend 
from the same hills, supply the means of irrigation most abun- 
dantly throughout the chstrict. The plain is irregularly shaped ; 
sts extreme length and breadth being about 10 miles, and the 
little town of Ushnei is upon the rise of the mountains, near its 
north-western extremity ; there are about forty other villages. dis- 

versed over the adjacent country. The inhabitants are Kurds, of 
the tribe of Zerz’, now reduced to about $00 houses; but number- 
ing, before the plague which some years ago attacked this part of 
Azerbijan with unusual severity, between 4000 and 5000 families, 
The town of Ushnei alone, 10 years ago, Was estimated. to con- 
tain 1000 houses; at present there are not above 200. There are 
also at Ushnei about 500 families of refugees, composed of 300 
Mikri, 100 Bilbds, and 100 families, offsets from the various clans 
of Turkish Kurdistan. Ushnei forms a dependency of the go- 
yernment of Urumiyeh, and pays an annual revenue of 4000 
témans. The Zerzis, however, in common with all the Kurds, 
are of the Sonni religion; and thus, differmg im language, in 
manners, and in faith from their Afshir masters, submit im- 
patiently to their dominion. They are a remarkably fine, active, 
and aabetic race, and are, perhaps, the most warlike of the many 
warlike clans who inhabit this part of Persian. From their ex- 
jose position, indeed, upon the immediate frontier of Turkish 
Kurdistin, they are constantly engaged in frays with the wild 
tribes who inhabit the neighbouring mountains ; and I saw several 
of the chiefs who wore their shirts of mail day and mght, and 
always kept their horses ready saddled, not knowing at what 
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moment they might be called on to sally forth and repel a foray. 
Their common weapon is the spear, and they are loth to give it 
up; but finding that the mountain clans with whom they engage 
have almost universally ean pet the use - ‘epanias they a 
beginning ually to follow their example. In every copy that 
pam noi of the Sheref Nameh, the chapter on the Zerzis 
is omitted, and I am thus unable to glean any particulars as to 
their ancient history. In the chapter of contents prefixed to that 
history, Ushnei is alluded to as a possession of the Beradust 
tribe; but in the body of the work there is a different arrange- 
ment, and I do not doubt but that the name should properly be 
assigned to the Zerzi tribe, which follows soon after that of 
Berddust “Lahijin, or Lirijin, as the name is written in the 
Sheref Nameh, was also, at one time, in possession of the Aerzis, 
and was taken from them in the fifteenth century by Pir Bodak, 
who established the dominion of the Babin tribe; the present 
rulers of Soleimaniyeh, from the shores of the lake of Urumiyeh 
to Kerkuk, on the frontiers of the Baghdad Pashalik. 

Ushnei was one of the early Christian settlements of Azerbijan. 
A bishop of this province is said to have been ordained by the 
first Jacobite Primate of the East, about a.p. 650:* and in the 
tenth century we find a Christian monk coming from Osna, a 
town of Azerbijdn, and founding a convent of Sergius ; afterwards 
much celebrated in the East.+ The institution of a Nestorian 
Church in Azerbijin appears to have taken place during the 
thirteenth century, shortly after Helikii had made Tabriz his 
capital; and in a.p. 1281, when the Uightir monk, Jaballa, was 
nominated by the Moghul Emperor to be Nestorian Catholicus, 
Abraham, Bishop of Ushnei, attended at his installation.t This 
Abrahain was probably one of the first Nestorian Bishops of 
Azerbijin; certainly the first of that Church who presided at 
Ushnei; and I conclude that a shrine near the village of Sirgin, 
named Déiri-Sheikh Ibrihim, which is frequented asa place of 
pilgrimage by all the Nestorians of the province, marks his place 
of sepulture. The ignorant Nestorians of the present day pre- 
tend that Sheikh [brahim was a follower of the Apostles; and 
assert that the shrine contains a record of his death in the first 
century of Christ, engraved in ancient Syriac: but I narrowly 
searched the place, and there is certainly no inscription whatever 
inany part of it. ‘The present building, indeed, scarcely appears 


2 








* Awemani, tom. ii., De Syris Monoph, under the head Hara, 

+ Ameman. tom. ti, p. 350. gee s 

tT Asseman. tom, ii, p. 456. I find that 10 years previous to this in a.p. 1271, 
Denha, the Nestorian Catholicw, had removed the Metropolitan seat from AssyTia 
to Ushnei, to be nearer the protection of the Moghal Court. Abraham was probably 
at hunt time Bishop of the dlincése. bee Greg. Bar, Heb, Chron, Syriac, rol, Whey 
Pp. ora. 
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as old as the thirteenth century, but it may have been re-edified 
in modern times ; and the sacred character which the first Bishop 
would naturally acquire as the founder of a new Church seems 
to account for the veneration that is paid to the shrine. . 

From the time of the Moghuls the Christian Church of Persia 
has alone flourished in the province of Aderbijan. Selmds ancl 
Urumiyah have been the two great ecclesiastical settlements, and 
Ushnei, as a dependency of the latter, is said to have preserved 
her line of Bishops as late as the last century. At present there 
are only nine families of Nestorians resident in the town; and 
these, the last poor remnant of the Ushnei Church, talk of soon 
emigrating to Urumiyah. Mu 

The tradition of the country regarding Ushnei is singular. 
The Kurds apply to it the name of Shiri Sebd, and believe it to 
have been the place from whence Belkis, the queen of Sheba, 
went to visit the great monarch and magician of the East, at his 
palace of Takhti Soleimin. At that time, they say, the city 
spread itself over the entire plain; and they assert, that at the 
present day, whenever they have occasion to excavate, to any 
considerable depth, in any of the district, they inva- 
riably come upon the massive brick remains of the ancient 
buildings. That the plain was formerly very populous, may 
be inferred from the nomber of artificial mounds that are 
scattered over its surface; but that it ever contained any great 
capital, | regard as a mere fable ; for in ancient geography, there 
is no site that will accord with it in name or position ; and even 
the early Arabs are altogether silent respecting it, Ushnei is 
alone mentioned by Hamdu-lleh Mostaifi, in the 14th century; 
and he vere describes it as a small town. pleasantly situated 
among the hills, at the distance of one stage, 8.W. of Urumiyah, 
and possessing about twenty dependent villages.* 

24th.—To-day 1 left the town of Ushnei, and proceeded to the 
fort which Ghafir Khén, acting governor of the district, was em- 
aie in building on the rise of the mountains, where the great 

urdistdn road opens upon the plain, The distance was 7 miles, 
and direction S.60 W. At three miles I stopped to breakfast 
at the village of Sirgin, a cluster of wretched huts, surrounding 
large artificial teppeh, upon the summit of which one of the 
Zerzi chiefs has recently erected a strong mud fort. In this 
place | believe that I recognise the village of Saragana, men- 
tioned by Theophylact, as the place where Khosrat: Perwiz, with 
his Roman auxiliaries, halted to refresh their forces after tra- 
versing the country of the Anisenes, upon the march from the 
banks of the greater Zab to Canzaca; but I shall endeavour to 





* See Noa-betu-l Kolib, 
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illustrate the obscure geography of that route in the memoir on 
Ecbatana ;* it may also possibly represent the Sincar of Ptolemy, 
which is placed in his Median catalogue, next to Darinusa,7 for 
that name T cannot doubt to be identical with that of the place 
which is described in the Sheref Nameh, under the title of 
Diriytis, as the most considerable of the Mikri settlements; and 
which, though there is no inditation of its immediate position in 
the modern geography of the country must thus necessarily be in 
the vicinity of Ushnei. The transposition of the rand n in the 
name of Sincar will give nearly the modern orthography of 
Sirgin; but the identification is of course merely conjectural. 
About agnile from Sirgin, at the foot of the mountains, 1s the 
Deiri-Sheikh Ubrihim, to which I have already alluded. It is a 
solitary building, composed of a number of vaulted passages, 
cells, and oratories; and, in the innermost recess, is the tomb of 
the supposed saint: there is no resident guardian of the shrine, 
but the poor Nestorians, from Ushnei, come out weekly to offer 
their prayers there; and at certain seasons it is also visited by 
crowds of pilgrims. At 2 miles from Sirgin, | crossed the 
Gader river, a shallow but rapid stream ; and then, ascending the 
rise of the mountain for 2 miles farther, reached the fort of 
Ghafiir Khin. 1 was anxious to proceed up the mountain at 
once in search of the inscription, but the day was too far ad- 
vanced, and | took up my quarters, therefore, in the half-finished 
fortalice, The Zerzis are at feud with most of the neighbouring 
tribes—they suffer chiefly, however, from the inroads of the 
Bilbés and Rewendis, large parties of whom pasture their flocks 
during the summer along the skirts of the mountains, and make 
constant forays upon the plain below. ‘These unwelcome neigh- 
bours had moved off to their winter grounds a short time before 
my arrival; and Ghafir Khan, having suffered severely from 
their depredations during the summer, had immediately taken 
ailvantage of their absence to run up 4 small mud fort in the 
exact line of their inroads, and almost within shot of their most 
favourite pastures. I found him now straiming every nerve to 
finish his work before the winter set in, as building would be 
then stopped, and the tribes would probably return in the spring, 
before he might be able to complete his defences: he had chosen 
a small garrison of his best fighting men to defend the place, and 
had put them under the command of a near relation: and the 
glee with which he looked forward to the astonishment of the 
Bilbés at finding on their return this strange apparition of a fort 
throwing defiance in their very teeth, was really most amusing ; 





+ Lib, vi. ¢. 
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the occupants, however, will certainly have warm work of it; they 
must prepare for one continued fight for at least six months. 
o7th,—After being weather-bound for two days at Ghafur 
Khén’s fort, 1 at length set out to attempt the ascent of the 
mountain, at the summit of which I learnt was the inscription I 
had come in search of, This place is extremely difheult to 
reach: during the summer the wild Rewendis cover the face of 
the mountain, and from the Persian side it would be most ha- 
vardous to venture among them under any protection that could 
be offered ; and very shortly after the Iliyat tribes withdraw from 
the vicinity, the natural obstacles increase to such an extent that 
it is almost equally dangerous to encounter them. The only 
limes at which the mountain can be ascended in safety are the 
first fortnight in October, and the last in March. I was now ten 
days too late in the season, and the Khan strove hard to dissuade 
me from making the attempt; but as IT had come so great a dis- 
tance for the express purpose, | was determined that nothing 
should stop me but the absolute impracticability of the ascent. 

This morning accordingly, when the weather fortunately 
cleared, and the wind, which had been blowing furiously for the 
two preceding days, appeared to bave exhausted itself, | set out, 
attended by two horsemen, well mounted, well wra ped up, and 
with every defence against the snow-drift, which 1 was told I 
should certainly encounter at the summit. For five miles | 
wound slowly up the face of the mountain, pursuing a broad 
open track, neither steep nor difficult, along the slope of a huge 
shoulder which juts out from the great range. At this point | 
entered the snow, and the difficulties commenced: the ravines 
which indented the face of the shoulder became. as we ascended 
higher, choked with snow, and in one of them we narrowly 

scaped being engulphed. At length, however, alternately 
riding and walking as the nature of the ground admitted, we 
reached a more open part of the mountain; and then, pushing 
rapidly on, gained the summit of the pass, exactly in four hours 
from leaving the fortress at its foot, The distance I should 
judge to be about 10 miles, and the direction from the town of 
Ushnei, the fort lymg just in the line, was 5. 60 Ww. 

I here found upon a little eminence by the side of the road, 
and nearly at the highest point of the pass, the famous Keli-Shin, 
the stories of which had long excited my curiosity, I have 
already alluded to the danger of traversing this pass—it arises not 
so much from the depth of snow (for an active mountaineer, by 
threading his way along the most exposed points, can generally 
avoid this difficulty), as from the violent and deadly drifts which 
keep continually sweeping over the face of the mountains during 
the greater part of the winter months. These drifts come on so 
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suddenly, and with such terrific fury, that a traveller who is once 
fairly caught in them will rarely escape, and as at the same time 
the pass of Keli-Shin is the only line of communication between 
Persia, and Rowdndiz ; and parties are thus found at all seasons 
who are bold enough to attempt to traverse it; but a winter 1s never 
known to elapse without several persons being here lost in the 
snow. From the frequency of these accidents an extraordinary 
degree of dread and mystery is attached to the pass; and in the 
superstition of the Kurds, this feeliug connects itself with the 
talisman of the Keli-Shin, which is supposed to have been 
created by some potent magician, to afford the means of pro- 
tection qgainst danger, but which, its use being now unknown, 
only serves to lure fresh victims to destruction. The Keli-Shin 
is a pillar of dark blue stone,* 6 feet in height, 2 in breadth, and 
1 in depth, rounded off at the top and at the angles, and Jet into 
a pediment, consisting of one solid block of the same sort of 
stone, 5 feet square and 2 deep. 

On the broad face of the pillar fronting the E. there is a 
cuneiform inscription of forty-one lines, but no other trace of 
sculpture or device is to be seen. 1 had come prepared to take 
a copy of the inscription; but, much to my regret, I found this 
now to be quite impracticable. On breaking away the sheet of 
icicles with which the surface of the stone was covered, the upper 
half of the inseription was shown to be irrecoverably obliterated, 
and the lower half also to be so much destroyed that, except 
under a very favourable aspect of the sun (soon after sun-rise, 
when the rays would be projected with a slight obliquity on the 
writing), it would be impossible to distinguish half a dozen con- 
secutive letters: an impression on moist r was also of course 
impracticable, when the thermometer st ae an 20 degrees below 
freezing point; so I could do nothing more than copy a few cha- 
racters, to determine the class of writing to which the inscription 
belongs, and measure the dimensions of the pillar; and even in 
this | was much hurried by the guide whom I brought with me, 
for the wind bad been gradually rising; and another half hour, 
he assured me, would bring on one of the fatal drifts. | thus 
only delayed to take a few bearings, and have one glimpse from 
the point of the pass of the magnificent mountain scenery in the 
direction of Rowandiz; and we then turned our horses’ heads, 
and made the best of our way along the road, which we had 
opened in our ascent. — - 

The wind came howling after us, but the drift had not furly 
set in until we were near the verge of the snow, where there was 
no longer any danger. On our ascent we had passed some of 








® Keli-Shin signifies in Kurdish “ the blue pillar.” 
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the Zerza Kurds, em loved in digging out of the snow a number 
af mules and eas ciealnee to a party who had attempted to 
traverse the pass the preceding evening in their return from 
Sidek, and, being caught in adrift, had been obliged to leave 
their loads and cattle, and use their utmost speed to escape with 
their own lives. I saw some of these animals dug out froma 
depth of at least 6 feet; but on our return we found the party 
had abandoned their labour and fled before the drift, to await 
another lull, before they ventured into the region of death and 
desolation. The view from the summit of the pass was most 
magnificent—mountains towering over mountains, all heaped 
about in a chaos of disorder, and stretching away in infinite and 
undistinguishable ramifications: the greater part of them were 
wooded to their very summit, and the huge masses of vapour left 
by the storms of yesterday, here hanging heavily upon a rocky 
crest, and there boiling up from the vast abysses that yawned be- 
neath my feet, gave an indescribable and almost appalling gran- 
deur to the scene. The outer barrier of this immense range, 
aver the summit of which leads the pass of Keli-Shin, appears to 
be the most elevated line in the whole chain of mountains; for 
from the point where I stood, the guide pointed out to me the 
positions of Sidek, Rowdndiz, and even Herir, which 1s very near 
to the Assyrian frontier. And now I must delay a moment to 
offer some remarks upon this very curious pillar of the Keli- 
Shin, At the distance of 4 hours from the pass, which I as- 
cended, there is a precisely similar pillar, denominated also Keli- 
Shin, upon the summit of the second range, which overlooks the 
town and district of Sidek. This also is engraved with a long 
cuneiform inscription; and as itis said to be in far better pre- 
servation than the one at Ushnei, it would be very desirable to 
examine and copy it. But the chief value which | attach at pre- 
sent to these two interesting relics of antiquity is the determina- 
tion which they afford of a great line of communication existing 
Inancient days across this range of mountains. This line could 
only have been used to connect two great capitals,* and these 
capitals must then necessarily have been Niniveh and Ecbatana; 
and While we thus derive from the establishment of so curious a 
point a geographical indication of some consequence, we are also 
able to verify the line, as well from the evidence of history, as 
from the experience of modern times. The Christian clergy of 
® The ancient monuments of Persia, whether inscriptions, seulptares, ruined 
laces, temples, or bridges, only occur, as far as my experience enables me to judze, 
upon the neaof great roads of communication, conducting from one capital to an- 


r ‘This mountain route was no doubt impassable in winter, and the high road 
from Niniveh to Rhages was thus obliged to make a cireuit to the south os far as 


lwiin to crow the mountains into Media by the gates of Zagros, the only pass in 
whole range which bs sesbsthnahd tin bein sow. ihe 
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the present day, in travelling from Mdsul to Urumiyah, alway 
follow this line; and that it has been the great thoroughfare for 
them since the establishment of the Nestorian church in Azer- 
bijan, we may also argue, from finding the Catholicus, at Ushnei, 
on his return from the Moghul court to his Assyrian churches 
towards the close of the thirteenth century.* 1 cannot doubt, 
indeed, but that in the frequent intercourse which took place 
about that period between the churches of Assyria and sAzer- 
bijdn, the direct route across the mountains by Rowindiz was the 
one uniformly followed, From Ushnei it conducted by the Keli- 
Shin to Sidek, from Sidek to Rowandiz, from Rowdndiz to He- 
rir, and from Herir it debouched into the plain country of Arbil. 
During the troubles of modern times the track has been closed 
against the transit of merchandise; but ‘Ali Pishi, in his late 
attack upon this country, found it practicable for artillery a long 
way beyond Herir, and onthe Persian side itis known to he 
open to guns almost to the very fort of Rowandiz. 1 learnt from 
the Kurds that the only really difficult part is between Rowandiz 
and Herir. 

In the meagre accounts of the Byzantine historians 1 believe 
that I can also trace the steps, both of Heraclius and Khosriu 
Perwiz, along this route, in their marches between Niniveh and 
Azerbijan; and Ptolemy perhaps indicates the same line in a 
series of names which he connects, from west to east, between 
the 37th and 38th degrees of latitude.j Ascending to a ngher 
antiquity, this must have been the road described to Xenophon 
when he was at the foot of the Carduchian mountains, as leadin 
in an easterly direction to Ecbatana, and from thence to Susa:{ 
and it probably was first formed into a great line of communica- 
tion not many centuries before that period, when the rise of the 
Median empires followed on the destruction of Niniveh. That 
the inscriptions of the two Keli-Shins are referable to a Median 
Gynaaty, think there can scarcely be a question—the writing 1s 
in the Median character, the position upon the Median frontier. 
That the pillars were erected on the occasion of some great tri- 
umphal march, may also be reasonably admitted; but whether 
by Arbaces, when he was conveying the captured treasures of 
baw sl a tl ie Ri tte Sea Sk a ate Ee 


* Asean, tom. fi. p. 256. I now find that this notice occurs during the time that 
the m itan seat was fixed at Ushnet, and that it cannot therefore be taken as o 
proof of the line of communication: the following extract fram Wakit, however, i 
even stronger evidence :-—* Oshnoh, a town on the road to Alerbijin, conducting from 


Arbil. It is 5 stages from Arbil and 2 from Urumiyeh, being situated between the 


two cities.""—Morisido-| Itfila’, In this estimate two days must be allowed between 
Ushnei and Sidek ; the distance is reckowed at 10 hours, amd coravans usually halt 
the first night at Haik, immediately below the Reli-Shin jaz. 
2 seas a shall notice many oth line ia 
In my succeeding memoir I shall notice mam r instances where this line 
She vseeed ix eat history ; 
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Sardanapalus to the Median citadel of Ecbatana at Hamadin, 
or by Cyaxares, on his return into Media Atropatene from the 
second destruction of Niniveh, cannot, of course, be determined 
until the Median writing shall be as well illustrated as the Per- 
sian, and one of the inscriptions shall have been thus correctly 
translated. | 

The form of the pillars may also be considered a searcely less 
curious object of inquiry. There are many circumstances which 
lead to a belief that these. monuments, in remote antiquity, were 
connected with a worship of the two principles of generation 
fecundity ;* and I cannot help entertaining a suspicion, that the 
pillar, embedded in its pediment, may be intended to,convey a 
rude representation of the mystical union of the Lingam and 
Yoni, an idea which perhaps may derive further support from the 
pillar's being engraved only upon its enstern face, as though it 
conveyed an invocation to the Pracaifyinis rays of Mithra, on their 
appearance above the far horizon, to impregnate with abundance 
and fertility the rich plains of Media, that lie spread beneath the 
mountain. I have mentioned the superstition of the Kurds, 
which connects the pillar of Keli-Shin with the natural dangers 
that attend the passage of the mountam. Another belief is also 
prevalent that the two pillars form a talisman for the preservation 
of some hidden treasure ; but the best informed regard the Keli- 
Shin of Ushnei as a landmark to determine the territorial fron- 
tier between Persia and Kurdistan, and to such a purpose it is 
applied at present, for the Zerzis claim all the country on the 
eastern face of the mountain, and concede all beyond the pass to 
Rowindiz. 

[ learnt at Ushnei that Schultz had succeeded, some years be- 
fore, in reaching the Keli-Shin, and had copied a great part of 
the inscription; but this was upon his last journey, and the copy 
must thus have been lost with his other papers at Juldmerik. 
No other European has, I believe, seen this singular relic of 
antiquity, 

During the lifetime of the late Mir of Rowdandiz, the whole 
country from Ushnei to the Tigris, and as far south as the lesser 
4ib, was subjected to his rule. The Mir’s own tribe was that 
of Sobran, an ancient and honourable clan, the chiefs of which 
conquered the Rowandiz country between 400 and 500 years ago, 
and have retained possession of it ever since.t This tribe is 

®* Thos the nillarn , — ! ; ; re = we | 
similar toouments, which are, I believe, (for 1 have never seen the work,) enume- 
rated by Mr. O'Bryan in bis “ Round Towers of Ireland." 

+ Sheref Khin, the author of the Kurdish History, pretends to derive the name of 
Sobran from Sor or Sohr, the Kurdish for “ red," in allusion to the rocks of that eo- 
lour upon which is built the fort of Rowindix ; but this is probably mere fable. 
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limited in number, amounting to no more than 800 families; 


but from having given rulers for so long a period to the sur- 
rounding country, who frequently asserted and maintained their 
independence both against Persia and Turkey, it is regarded by 
all the Kurds with great respect. The inhabitants of Rowindiz 
are for the most part Rewendis,* a very large tribe, numbering, 
with its dependencies, about 12,000 families, who serve under 
the Sobrans, in the same way as the numerous clans of Soleimé- 
niyeh are all subject to the Babdm anistocracy. The fort of 
Rowin or Row4ndiz has been the strong place of the Sohrin 
chiefs from their first establishment in the mountains, but their 
more usual, places of residence have been Shakkabad and Herir. Jt 
was only under the late Mir that Row4ndiz became the capital. T 
The town is situated on the southern bank of the greater Zib, 
called here RGbéri-Rowdndiz. It oceupies a narrow valley 
under the Beni Henderin hills, and 1s protected by a very strong 
fort, which is built in a little bay on the acclivity of the moun- 
tain : it is estimated to contain about 2000 houses. 

The Zab is here very narrow, but rapid and impetuous, and 
hemmed in between high rocky banks ; it is crossed by a bridge 
of trees thrown over the channel of the river from two strong pro- 
jecting piers of solid masonry, and when this is removed, the 
town is perfectly secure against attack from the northward. 
Row4ndiz is situated midway in the mountains, between the 
plains of Assyria and Media, at the distance of about 1.5 or 16 
hours from either.{ Sidek is a considerable mountain district, 
on the line between Rowandiz and Ushnei; it contains perha 
forty little villages, dispersed among the clefts and ravines of the 
hills, and is inhabited by about 1000 families from the tribes of 
Rewendek, Piresai, Baliki, Ristri, and Shirwint. Sidek for- 
imerly belonged to "Améadiyah ; by the late Mir of Rowandiz it 
was annexed to his own possessions, and it still remains attached 

* | cannot doubt but that the fort of Rowindiz is named after the tribe Rewend! : 
the names at the present day are written and pronounced agetienee & The tribe of 


Rewendi is divided into 12 Mims or branches, of which the following are the 
ines -— 

Miarngird Mim bal Mamles Mamitti 

Marnal Mimail ikhél 


Mamik Kelli 

There are also a great number of dependent tribes, which, age 4 h not original 
of the same stock ue ti Rewendis, hare been long associated with them, and sti 
ere assume their name. ‘The following are the principal :—Sheikhib, Malibas, 

Grik, flenirii, Kheilint, Kisin, Sheikh Mebmidi, Bamémi, Derijhki, Seki, Hir- 
bai, Shikdli, Memdik, Pirijhi, and Baimar, containing seven minor divisions, For 
ancient notices of the Rewendis, see my other memoir, p. 73. 

+ The fort of Rowindiz is, however, named in the » history as early as A.D. 
1207, as the strong place of the mountain chiefs. See nate Bar. Heb., vol. it. p. 464. 





i take this account of the town of Rowindix partly vt Dr. Ross of : 
who is, I believe, the only European that has ever visited it, and partly from the in- 
formation of the Rewendis, with whom I conversed at Ushnei. 
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to the chief of that place, though at the time of my visit Isma‘il, 
Pasha of "Amédiyah, who since the removal of the Mir by the 
Porte has succeeded to the greater portion of his mountain domi- 

nion, was Proper to re-assert his claim. ot | 
Immediately beyond the mountains W. of Ushnei 1s another 
district called Kani-résh," which borders upon Sidek to the 
northward. This is inhabited by the Beradist tribe, a clan of 
much celebrity in Kurdish history, as the former chiefs of Sumai 
and Terkir, but now reduced to some four or five hundred 
families. The Beridiist possess nearly a hundred little villages, 
and acknowledge the supremacy of 'Amadiyah. To the N, of the 
Berddist are the territories of the Hekdrri, and to the W. a 
number of petty tribes are scattered about, who are all de- 
pendent on ‘Amédiyah, But one of the most considerable tribes 
who inhabit this part of Kurdistan, in the present day, are the 
Baliki; and it is singular that I neither find their name men- 
tioned in the Kurdish history, mor, as far as I am aware, has 
any traveller penetrated inio their country, or acquired any infor- 
7 rding them. They number above ten thousand fami- 





mation regan 

hes, and inhabit a very strong and secluded country beyond the 
great range of Kendilin, which forms the prolongation of the 
Ushnei mountains, and bounds the plain of ijan to the S,W. 
The Balikis are a very powerful tribe, and their country contains 
perhaps 200 villages, The capital is named Raydét. The Mir 
of Rowdndiz brought them under his sway; and, taking a male 
from each family into his service, as was his usual custom, the 
Balik contingent proved of great service to him. When I was 
at Ushnei I was told that the greater part of the garrison of 
‘Amiadiyah which had held out against Isma‘il Pashd for nearly 
three years, under the brother of the old Rowandiz chief, was 
composed of Bialik Kurds, Balik appears to be the name of the 
district which has been taken up by the inhabitants, refugees, 
probably, from the neighbouring clans; and is now apphed to 
designate this great independent tribe. 

Since the removal of the Mir of Row&4ndiz no tribe has at- 
tempted to interfere with the Bilikis; and ‘Aziz Bég, the present 
chief, will acknowledge no superior, either Persian, Turk, or 
Kurd. I was very anxious to visit Rayit, which lies at the dis- 
tance of 18 hours, nearly due 8. of Ushnei, for I heard a number 
of curious stories regarding treasures and talismanic sculptures, 
which are usual indications among the Kurds of antiquarian 
remains; but I could not prevail on Ghaifir Khan, to leave his 
fort and accompany me; and without his escort he assured me 





* * The black fountain,” Kurd. 
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it would be dangerous to venture among the wild mountaineers, 
who live under his relative’s sway.* 

Much curiosity, I am aware, 1s alive at present re ling the 
antiquities and geography of Kurdistin, and, as I have had a good 
deal of intercourse with the inhabitants of that part of Asia it 
may thus perhaps he useful to give the benefit of my experience 
to travellers desirous of penetrating into the many wild and unex- 
plored regions of this mountain-country. I consider attempting 
to visit Kurdistan in any disguise as quite impracticable, the 
protection of a government, either Turkish or Persian, is fraught 
also with danger rather than aivantage. The most safe, and at 
the same time the most agreeable way of travelling in Kurdistan 
would be tg visit, in the first place, a frontier chief, whose con- 
nexion with his government, either Turkish or Persian, would 
oblige him to assist and protect the European recommended to 
his care; this chief then would be able, from his connexion with 
the tribes in the vicinity to pass the traveller on to another chief 
‘n the interior, and from thence, availing himself of the same 
means of introduction and protection, he might penetrate to still 
more remote regions until he had reached the objects of his 
search. Thus from the Persian frontier Ghafir Khan would be 
able to pass a traveller on to J ilimerik, retaining some of the 
Hekarri chiefs, who are usually with him, as hostages for his safe 
return. The Hekarri chief, Naru-lleh Khan, might transfer luis 
charge to the Chaldean patriarch of Koch Hannes, taking the same 
precautions for his safety, and under the rotection of the pa- 
iriarch, the Tiyari tribes might be visited, | conceive, with little 
danger. Perhaps upon the Turkish side from the ‘Amidiyah 
frontier, the plan might be adopted with equal ulvantage; but 
any direct interference of the Turkish or Persian government would 
certainly be attended with extreme danger ; indeed, | was assured 
at Ushnei that the tragic death of the lamented Schultz was 
owing entirely to this cause;—when he visited Ushnei, Semed 
Khan, the Goyernor, offered to send an escort of his own Zerzh 
Kurds with him, to Jilimerik, detaining a nephew of the 
Hekérri chief, who was with him at the time upon a visit as 
security for his safe return: Schultz unfortunately declined this 
offer, and preferred the direct protection of the Persian government 
through the Afshar chief of Urumiyah; he consequently returned 
to that place, and took with him as his guide an Afshar soldier, 
hateful to the Hekdrris, as well from being the servant of the 
Persian government, as {rom belonging to a tribe opposed to 
them in nation, in language, and in religion, and with whom they 
were constantly at feud, Schultz was thus regarded by the 





* The mother of 'Agiz Béy wasa sister of Ghafir Khin’s, and a close connexion is 
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Hekarris as a government emissary, and his inquiries about anti 
quities were explained by his supposed errand to survey the 
country and discover the best route for the Persian guns. 

From the fort of Ghafir Khan I retraced we A in the 
evening to the village of Sirgiin. where I was most I indly received 
by Liiti Bez, the eldest son of Semed Khan, who, I should have 
mentioned, was absent with the army at Herat, and had entrusted 
the government of Ustmel for the time to his brother Ghafir. 
This LGti Beg was one, of the finest young Kurdish chiefs that I 
ever saw. In form and face he was a perfect specimen of manly 
beauty; and the quiet business-like way in wluch he related for 
my amusement his various feats of arms with the, Bilbés and 
Rewendis, struck me most forcibly after the blustering and noisy 
braggadocio of the would-be warriors of Persia. He was really 
a study for a painter, and his tales were among the most stirring 
that T ever heard in the whole range of wild and daring enter- 
prise with which the border story of the Kurds is so richly 
fraught. 

27th.—To-day | made a long stage of nearly 50 miles to the 
village of Mohammed Shah, at the farther extremity of the Solduz 
plain. For 10 miles I followed down the course of the Gader river, 
through the Ushnei plain, in an E.S.E. direction, passing a great 
number of villages both to the right and left : here the prong of 
hill which I had crossed at the pass of "Ali-Harimi in entering 
the Ushnei district, terminated in a low point, leaving a little 
valley scarcely 200 yards across, for the passage of the river, 
from the plain of Ushnei into that of Soldiz. To the right was 
a more elevated range, which, striking off from the great moun- 
tains below the Keli-Shin pass, divides the plains of Ushnei and 
Soldtiz from that of L&hijdn, and then branches out into a multi- 
tude of lesser hills that intersect all parts of the Mikri country. 
In the valley, between the hills, are two villages of the name of 
Derbend—one belonging to Ushnei, and the other to Solduz. 
From hence 1 skirted the foot of the hills to the right, alo 
the whole extent of the Solddz plain ; and in a line nearly parallel 
to my former route upon the other side of it. I had again 
occasion to observe the singular fertility of this favoured district, 
the great canals derived from the Gader river, the mice 5, 
the pastures, and the thriving villages. Mohammed Shih, where 
I took up my quarters for the night, is one of three villages 
at the south-eastern extremity of the Soldiiz plain, which were 
excluded from the Kard-pap4 grant, and conferred upon a small 

y of the Shemseddinli, who also seceded, during the last 
ussian war, from the great tribe of that name, settled in 
Georgia, and sought the protection of the Prince Royal of 
Persia. This offset of the Shemseddinlu only number a hundred 
families; and they have a hundred families of Mikri ra‘yyats, the old 
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‘nhabitants of Mohammed Shah, to cultivate the lands assigned to 
them, They also furnish a contingent of fifty horse to the crown, 
and receive the revenuesof their small district (about 900 témans, 
in part payment of the allowances which were settled on them 


upon entering the service of Persia, and which amount to 
témans, The district of Mohammed Shih, at a distance from the 


valley of the Gader, is ill supplied with water and unproductive, 
and the Shemseddinla look with envy on their more fortunate 
neighbours, the Kard-paipas, who realise double their amount of 
pay from the rich lands which they enjoy, while they themselves 
can barely gain a subsistence from the miserable pittance that 
has fallen to their share. The direction of Mohammed Shih 
from Derbend, at the other extremity of the plain, was ES.E. 
Mohammed Shih is named in the Sheref Nameh as the third 
great division of the Mikri country, though it is difficult to under- 
stand how so steril a tract could have ever formed a district of 


any Consequence. 

oath _—M y route to-day led among the hills which I have before 
spoken of, asa derivation from the great chain below Keli-Shin ; 
and after winding about for 8 miles in a general direction of 
S. 55° E., conducted to the summit of a pass that overlooked the 
little valley of S6-0j Bélak, and commanded a fine view of the 
town of that name, distant about 24 smiles. Immediately upon 
leaving Mohammed Shih I had entered the country of the Mikri 
tribe, whose capital is Sé-4j Bélik. This town has been visited 
by many travellers, and I need not therefore be very minute in 
my description. It is situated in a narrow valley among the hills, 
on the right bank of a considerable stream which flows from the 
range W. of the town, and not from the plain of Lahijan, as laid 
down in Col. Monteith’s map. The town is quite a modern 
settlement, scarcely indeed 100 years old: it contains about 1200 
houses, of which 100 are Jewish, and about thirty Nestorian 
Christian ; the remainder are all Mikri Kurds. The appearance 
of the town rising up m ate from the bank of the river, and 
covering the slope of the hill, is very pleasing : the left bank of 
the river is bordered with rose-gardens and orchards; and a 
number of vineyards and plantations have also been laid out and 
planted to the 5, of the town. There is a considerable traffic 
carried on at this place in gall-nuts, gum-mastic, and the other 
Serer of the Kurdistan forests; which are brought to Sd-ij 
Bolak from the neighbouring districts, and here sold to the 
merchants of Tabriz. One of the great caravan routes between 
Tabriz and Baghdad also leads through Sé-ij) Bélak; and thus, 
altogether, it presents a scene of bustle and animation which one 
is hardly prepared for in a town inhabited by Kurds, who are 
notoriously ayerse to the active occupations of peaceful life. 
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I remained at Sé-0) Bélak two days, a guest of the chief, who 
is charged with the revenue administration of the tribe; and I 
then set out, in company with another chief, to visit Lahijan, to 
which my attention had been drawn by a curious account pub- 
lished in Sir R. K. Porter's travels, of a certain petrified city 
named Karinj, or rather Khorenj, that had been described to him 
by an old Bilbis Sheikh, as existing in that neighbourhood. At 
86-0) Bélak I heard divers marvellous stories of this spot, and 
also of certain pillars apparently of the same class as the Keli- 
Shin of Ushnei; and being so near the place I could not resist 
the temptation of visiting it, — 
3ist—From §6-i); Bolik I followed up the course of the river 
for 2 miles, to the confluence of the two streams of which it is 
formed; and then keeping along the banks of the right branch 
through a narrow glade, | wound along for seven miles further, 
gradually ascending till | found myself at the foot of the chain, 
among the roots and branches of which I had been travelling 
ever since leaving the plain of Soldiz. Here we quitted the 
siream at this point, a rapid brawling little brook, and struck up 
a steep rocky glen, which, at the end of 3 miles, conducted us to 
the summit of the pass. The direction of Sd-iy Bolak was 
pointed out to me from the top of the hill, due E.; and a deep 
gorge led down N. 80° W., into the fine plain of 
Léhijin, which was seen stretching out beyond the jaws of the 
pee to the foot of the great Kurdistin mountains, here called 
candil, or Kandildn, rising up like a gigantic bulwark of de- 
fence, and affording, with their snow-capt summits and dark 
serrated sides, the same magnificent background to the view that 
[ had admired so much at Ushnei. Proceeding down the glen 
for 5 miles we reached the village of Legwin, just at the end of 
the pass, and then opened out into a fine valley which led into 
the plain of Lihijin. About $ miles beyond, to the right, was 
the famous city of Khorenj, which I found to be nothing more 
than a long low hill; the extreme prong of the range that I had 
crossed, stretching out into the plain, and covered over its whole 
extent with a multitude of loose rocky fragments of all shapes and 
sizes, lying about in a strange chaotic disorder, and meta- 
morphosed, in the imagination of the Kurds, into the petrified 
figures of men and animals. There was positively not a single 
trace of artificial workmanship in the whole mass; and I thus 
learnt another lesson of caution in attending to the wild exag- 
gerated stones of the Kurds, regarding their local curiosities. 
_From the hill of Khorenj | went on 2 miles farther, to the 
pillar of Keli-Sipin; and here I certainly found a monument 
which appeared to be of the same class as the Keli-Shin, but with 
no mscription to repay me for the trouble of my visit. The Keli- 
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Sipin, or white pillar, as its mame implies, is a rude column of 
white stone, 12 feet in height, 3 feet in breadth, and 14 feet in 
depth, fixed in a pediment, and differing only in size and colour, 
nd the want of an inscription, from the one which I have already 
described. It faces also W.N.W. instead of due E., like the 
Keli-Shin, ‘There are some rude figures like a horseshoe, en- 
Sa upon different parts of it, which had been taken by the 

‘urda for writing. Between this pillar and the village of Legwin, 
there is another which is also called Keli-Sipdn, but it has been 
thrown down, and is of smaller dimensions even than the Keli- 
Shin; this likewise, on the three sides which are exposed, is 
without inscription. I had further heard at Sé-ij Balik, of 
artificial grottoes in the mountain adjoining the Keli-Sipan, which 
had appeared to me, from the description, of the same class as 
the Pecsepnliten tombs: on inquiry, however, from the guides 
who had joined me from Legwin, | was here again doomed to 
disappointment ; they knew of nothing but one cave, high up in 
the face of the precipice, and inaccessible except to a mountain 
goat or a Baliki;* and this, from their accounts, was evidently a 
mere natural fissure, The Keli-Sipin is at the foot of a very 
steep and precipitous rock, which forms the southern boundary 
of the valley, down which I had proceeded from Legwin ; the 
rocks of Khorenj being the northern limit of the same vale. 
Upon the table land at the summit of this hill, I learnt there was 
a very strong and extensive fort, defended, in the greater part of 
its circuit, by the scarp of the natural rock, and strengthened by 
walls and buttresses wherever there was the possibility of access 
from below. The day, however, was too far advanced to admit 
of my attempting to climb the hill, and 1 was told I should find 
nothing more than the mere ruined walls and a few tanks exea- 
yated in the rock to supply the garrison with water, to repay me 
for the labour of ascent. 

Léhfjan is a fine open plain, abundantly watered, and possess- 
ing a rich fertile soil, most favourable to agriculture. The source 
of the lesser Zab is in the Legwin valley; from hence it flows 
down into the Lahijén plain, where it is joined by a multitude of 
little streams from the Kandil mountains, and then, passing along 
Sardasht, it forces its way through the great chain, and descends 
into the plains of Assyria ; and this course is not a little singular, 
for the features of the country would lead one to believe that the 
waters of Léhijdn, on the north-eastern face of the great moun- 
tains, must necessarily flow into Persia, as Col. Monteith has lad 
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* The name is used proverbially in this part of Kurdistin to denote an expert 
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down in his map; the contrary, however, is undoubtedly the case. 
The Lahijin river, even at its very source, is named the Zei,* the 
usual pronunciation of Zib among the Kurds, and I took some 
Pains to verify its identity with the Altun Sa, or Lesser Zab. 

Lihijin, on the immediate frontier of Turkey and Persia, has 
been inhabited at different times by tribes subject to either go- 
vernment. It has belonged successively to the . » the Babin, 
the Mikri, and the Bilbas; and its present condition partakes of 
this anomalous nature; for though acknowledged as a Mikri pos- 
session, and though the proprietorship of the lands belongs to the 
Mikri chiefs, it is inhabited almost exclusively by the Bilbis, a 
tribe of Turkish Kurdistin, who still pay 1000 téméans a-year to 
the Mikris for the rent of the district. 5 

The Bilbas are considered by the Mikris as an offset of their 
own tribe; and from their not appearing under their own name in 
the Sheref Nameh, I conclude this to be really the case. They 
have been long separated, however, and have continued roaming 
about the frontiers of Persia and ‘Turkey, transferring their alle- 


giance from one government to the other, as expedience suggested, 
until it seems difficult to say among the subjects of which nation 
i ought properly to be included. About 0 years ago they 

dl risen to such power that they were, alike, a terror to the 
Afshdrs, the Mikris, and the Mokeddems. The Mikri country 
they had entirely overrun; and it was not until Ahmed Khan of 
Marighah, the famous Mokeddem chief, invited all the leaders of 
the tribe to a great banquet, where he murdered 300 of them in 
cold blood, that the South of Azerbijan recovered its tranquillity. 
For some years after this they were hunted from the face of the 
country like wild animals, and were obliged to take refuge within 
the Turkish frontier, where the Mir of Rowdndiz found them, 
when he rose into power; and by again slaughtering their most 
distinguished chiefs, brought them under some order and 
obedience. Since the remoyal of the Mir they have partly re- 
lapsed into their old predatory habits; and are now regarded as 
among the most turbulent and treacherous of all the border tribes 
of Kurdistan, Their power is so broken, that, at the present day, 
they cannot pretend to meet the Mikris in open combat; but 
still, to prevent their depredations and retain them in some sort of 
vassalage, that tribe has been content to relinquish to them the 
rich district of Lahfjan, where parts of the two divisions of 
Mengiir and Mamish are now settled, gradually adopting agri- 
cultural pursuits, and passing from a nomadic to a fixed life. 
ee ; : ee 

* Zei among the Kurds ma a te ba ac eect kd wae: 
anced etarat = eae a nce ent 
Shebriziir, so the name of Zei is found attached to nearly every river that is met with, 
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The third great division which, indeed, includes nearly half of 
the whole tribe, is named Pirin.* These, with the remainder of 
the Mengir and Mamish, still adhere to a wandering life, pastur- 
ing their flocks in summer upon the Persian frontier, along the 
skirts of the mountains, from Sardesht to Ushnei; and retiring, 
on the approach of winter, far within the Turkish line, to the 
warm pastures of Beitish and Germiydn, on the banks of the 
Lesser ‘Zib. The Bilbis consider themselves as dependent upon 
Turkey; but some of their chiefs have lately made proposals of 
allegiance to Azerbijin ; and the government is naturally anxious 
to induce them to setile permanently within the Persian frontier. 
They number about 5000 families; but they can bring even a 
larger nufiber of horsemen into the field; for, contrary to the 
usual habits of the tribes, several brothers frequently hve im the 
same family, and nearly every Bilbas{ is provided with his horse 
and spear. Fire-arms are used by the Bilbds in all their moun- 
tain warfare : but for a foray on the plains they usually take the 
field with spear and shield, mounted on active, little, high-bred 
horses, admirably bitted ; and the leaders, for the most part, wear- 
ing steel helmets and shirts of mail. The parties of the Billys 
that I have seen, appeared to be dashing horsemen; but they are 
not considered among the tribes as equal to the Mikri, the Baban, 
or perhaps the Zerza. 

The capital of L&hijdn is named Peshwa: it is distant about 
3 miles N.W. of Keli-Sipin, and forms the residence of the 
Mamish chief; the Mengur lands lie to the 8.E. farther down 
the plain, where there are, also, two large villages, named Ter- 
kiish an Lala. 1 can find nothing of interest connected with the 
ancient geography of Léhijén, unless, indeed, the town of Lahika, 
where the Nestorian Catholicus is stated to have confined a re- 
bellious monk, in the 15th century, when he held his ecclesiastical 


® The Biltds comprise the following divisions :— 


Pirin. Mengér. Mamish, 
Mokhaneh. Kadir Weisi, Hemach A'ghai. 
Berehiem, Bill. Merbiik, 
Morik. Raagei. Jokhir. 
opal a Merbabekrs 
Seti. Mernekons. Fekeh Wetminah. 
Westipira, - Simm, 
Wermeniyar. anil 
Nanhkeli. Hinik. 
Hessen Alba, 
Minidanlesina, 
Pewa. 
{ The Bilbis Tufengebis (or match-lock men) are excellent markenon ; and their 
ance is eagerly courted by the Kurdistin chief in their struggles among each 
other for power. 
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court at Ushnei,* on the removal of the metropolitan see from 
Niniveh, can be supposed to refer to the capital of this district. 

T returned in the evening from Keli-Sipin to Legwin, where 
the presence of my Sd-G) Bélik friend secured me a hearty wel- 
come, from the old Mikri white beard; who, with a hundred 
families, still continued to occupy and cultivate this little district, 
notwithstanding the close vicinity of his enemies, the Bilbas. The 
old man had a family of ten sons, all inured to batile from the 
cradle: they had escorted us from Legwin to the Keli-Sipan, 
and, on our return, showed off, for my amusement, the various 
feats of horsemanship for which they were celebrated throughout 
the tribe. Their rapid charge, crouched up in a ball upon the 
saddle, behind their little round shield, and with the long spear 
held well in front, was really superb. ‘The Cossacks had no 
chance against the Mikri horse in the last Russian war: on one 
occasion, in particular, the Mikris+ chased the whole Russian 
cavalry from the field, and several of these very brothers had par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves in the action. The old man 
proudly offered, for the honour of the Mikris, to match this little 
band of brothers against any party of horsemen in the world, 
equal to them in numbers ; and, as far as the East was concerned, 
he was probably right, for the Mikri are by far the best cavalry in 
oh and these ten horsemen were about the best in the whole 

Returning to 86-4) Bolak by the same track which I pursued 
in going there, I again took up my quarters with the Mikri 
governor. ‘T’his tribe is one of the strongest and most powerful 
in Persia; it numbers above 12,000 families, and the tract of 
country which it occupies measures about 40 miles in length and 
50 in breadth, extending N. and S. from the Miydndib plain to 
Kurdistan proper, and E. and W. from the valley of the Jaghati 
to the mountains. The Mikris have almost entirely abandoned a 
nomade life, and are settled in villages ; but still, on the approach 
of summer, they adhere to their old habit of removing into black 
tents, which they pitch on the outskirts of the village. They are 





* See Aseman, tome i], p. 256. ‘The prison, however, is said to have beeti in the 
monastery of 3. Abraham, which certainly reeals to mind the Deir Shotkh Tbrihim, 


of Sarga 
t The’ Mikris are divided into the following tireks (or minor tribes), many of 
which, again, bave amaller sub-divisions -— 
Bibi Amirch, pronounced Bébiméri, 
Deb Bokei, the financial governor is of this tribe. 
Khelki Bekir. 


4 Beyi, 
Sheikh Sherefi. Gurik. ‘Oererbil, 
Belekei. | Fekivesi, Merzink. 
Hasan Khali, Ables, Létéi, 

, Birik. Miwet and 
Silki, Solemant, Shiwesai, 
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very lightly taxed by the Persian government, paying, nominally, 
but 22,000, and, in reality, not more than 25,000 tomans a year ; 
which is not above half the sum that their assessment shoul 

reach, according to the general revenue system of the province. 
This is a sobiihe eiselat no doubt, for ai Siete and Kurds, the 
Persian crown has no hold whatever on their allegiance; and 
they are, at the same time, too powerful to be coerced into any- 
thing like tame submission. They are, only, directly liable to 
furnish 200 horse for the service of government; but in any great 
national cause, which did not outrage their Sunni feelings, they 
might supply a body of most efficient cavalry, numbering from 
4,000 to 5,000 horsemen, and still retain enough hands to gather 
in their crbps, and protect their own country against aggression. 
Their present revenue system seems to be peculiar to themselves. 
The country, acquired in war, was originally held as direct pro- 
perty by the chief. From him it descended to his family, and 
thus, at the present day, the proprietorship of almost the whole of 
this extensive country is in the hands of a single family, the Baba 
"Amireh sprung from a common ancestor, the famous Amireh 
Pishd, a Mikri chief, who rose into great power in the sixteenth 
century, when Tabriz and the adjacent districts fell under the rule 
of Constantinople; and who, for his distinguished services in the 
Turkish invasion of Azerbijdn, was rewarded by Sultan Morad 
Khan with the governments of Mésul, Arbil, the Baban, and 
Mikri countries, and Mardéghah.* But this small family of the 
Baba Amirehs, which does not number above fifty or sixty 
people, cannot be supposed capable of cultivating all the lands, 
and a system has been thus introduced, by which the chief of 
the tribe can assign any portion of the om that he pleases to 
the care of other inferior leaders, who are called Aghds, with or 
without the consent of the proprietor. The produce is then 
divided according to the following proportions :—the Biba Amireh 
landlord receives a fifteenth in right of his hereditary proprietor- 
ship; the Agha, or farmer, who is the responsible agent to go- 
vernment, a tenth; the Zerd‘et-chis, a class of people who are 
supposed to understand the science of agriculture, and who 
superintend the cultivation, a fifth: and the remainder is shared 
between the expense of tillage and the price of labour, according 
to the different arrangements for farming which exist between the 
ra'yyat and Agha ; the most common is what is called N isfehkari, 
where the expenses and produce of cultivation are both shared 
equally between them; the Agha taking upon himself all the 
government liabilities as the equivalent of the labour bestowed by 
the ra’yyat, The tenth claimed by the Aghd, independently of 








7 + See Tésikhi-Akréd, 
pe 
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this arrangement, is ostensibly the government share the 'Ushri 
exacted in all Sunni countries; but, practically, it does not work 
so. The revenue to be realised is distributed by the chief among 
the different districts, at an average rate of two témans a family, 
and the Aghd, or Babi Amireh proprietor, if he farms his own 
land, is then at liberty to apportion the assessment among his 
ra yyats, in reference to his own knowledge of their capability to 
contribute. 

I have mentioned that among the great tribes the condition of 
the peasantry is far superior to their state under the direct ad- 
ministration of the government or the control of any foreign 
master; who, to fulfil his terms of contract, or to gratify his own 
avarice, is sure to wring from them their last penny. Among the 
Mikris this is particularly observable : in detached villages or 
districts, if the peasantry are forced by oppression to vacate their 
lands, they can be reclaimed by the clief whom they have de- 
serted; but here they are all of one tribe, and should any chief 
burden his ra'yyats with an undue assessment, they have merely to 
migrate a few miles to the milder rule of another, leaving the 
landlord to realise his revenue as he best may. The Aghas are 
thus obliged, for their own interests, to cherish and protect the 
peasaniry that cultivate their lands; and | really believe that 
there is also a strong and most pleasing feeling of mutual attach- 
ment, which makes them cling to each other under all cireum- 
stances, and regard each other's welfare as identical. The Mikri 
chiefs declare that they value a family of their own ra'yyats as equal 
to two or even three Turkish families. The Kurd never visits 
his chief without the offering of a lamb or sheep; and in any 
exigency, where he is suddenly called upon to produce a large 
sum of money, the chief is sure of being cheerfully assisted by all 
his ra'yyats to the utmost limit of their means; while the sulky 
Turk will never pay one fraction beyond his due, except upon 
compulsion ; and even to obtain this due there is a constant scene 
of prayer and protestation upon one side, and of abuse and vio- 
lence upon the other. Still, however, the Kurds are half savages, 
and have no idea of personal comfort: and thus the traveller, in 
passing casually through the country and perceiving their dirty 
miserable villages, is apt to infer distress and poverty, and to 
argue the inferiority of their general condition to that of the 
peasantry of other countries. 

November Qnd.—I left S6-a) Boélak, much gratified with my 
sojourn among the Mikris, and travelled 25 miles to Merhemet- 
fbad,in the Miyandéb plain. Following down the course of the 
river of S6-iy Bolik, in a N. E. by N. direction, I passed the 
large village of Yiisuf Kend at 3 miles. Here the valley became 
more open; and there was a limited extent of rice ground. At 
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1 mile farther I crossed the left bank of the river to a some 
curious antiquities. The first was an isolated rock called Sheitan- 
dbid.* ‘he face of it had been smoothed in many places with 
the chisel; and a large passage, which looked like an aqueduct, 
had been excavated through it. This passage being now almost 
entirely open to the day, as though the outer surface of the rock, 
which was of a soft yielding nature, had been worn away until it 
reached the aqueduct within. At the distance of a few hundred 
yards from this, lower down the river, there was another rock, 
called Saukend, where I found still more interesting remains. 
The lower part of this, facing the river, had been all artificially 
smoothed ; and the greater portion of its conical surface above had 
been cut thto regular flights of steps, which conducted to a little 
platform on the summit, where, however, I could find nothing 
more than a single small reservoir, hollowed out of the rock, with 
four holes at the corners, that appeared intended for pillars to 
support some canopy over the water. ‘Through this rock also had 
been excavated a narrow winding | e, which I conclude to 
bea continuation of the aqueduct of Sheitén-abad, the intervening 
communication, which must have been raised very considerably 
above the ground, having disappeared in the lapse of ages. I 
crept into this passage, on my hands and knees, until I reached, 
at some distance within, a low chamber, the purpose of which I 
could not at all comprehend. 1 could find no trace of sculpture 
or inscription; but the base of the rock on the scarped sue, 
where would be the most likely place for a tablet, is concealed by 
the banks of a modern canal that has been excavated just beneath 
it. The labour that hes been bestowed on the exterior face of 
the rock seems to indicate that it must have been anciently sur- 
mounted by some building; and I conclude this to have been a 
fire temple ; but if such really were the case, it has now altogether 
vanished, and left the natural pediment alone to mark its site. 

I then recrossed the river to the neighbouring village of Inder- 
kiish, and ther® procured guides to conduct me to the place, 
nametl by the Kurds, Fakhrakéh, which, from the description, I 
had rightly conjectured to be an ancient tomb, of the same class 
as those at Persepolis. I reached this at the distance of a mile 
from Inderkish, and found the excavation, as usual, high up in 
the face of a precipitous rock. My Mikri guides ascended. the 
face of the rock like cats, and then drew me up with ropes; the 
perpendicular height, after climbing up the hill as far as I possibly 
could, being about 30 feet. The outer chamber of the excaya- 
tion was 8 paces in width, and 8 in depth ; the height beimg 12 feet. 
Here there was a recess raised one step from the outer chamber, 
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and supported by two massive pillars with circular bases and 
capitals, all cut out of the solid rock. Within this, again, and 
raised two steps higher, there was a second recess, also supported 
by two pillars, and containing, at its inner extremity, three places 
of deposit for the dead ; one 8 feet in length, and 5 feet in breadth, 
and the other two about half that size: the depth of all three 
being about 2 feet. 

The tomb must have been excavated for some ancient sovereign 
and his two children; but inscription or sculpture there was none 
to indicate even to what dynasty it was to be referred. Among 
the writings, however, on the walls of the tomb, where visitors are 
usually in the habit of recording their names, I found a set of in- 
scriptions which I am inclined to regard as very singulir. From 
their being written in ink, or some composition resembling it, I 
could not at first suppose them of any antiquity; but when I began 
to copy the characters, I found they must have been insenbed 
when ihe face of the rock was smooth, and had suffered little from 
exposure; for their only illegibility arose from the surface of the 
rock being worn away in many places, which broke the continuity 
of the writing. If the lines had been written after the sm 
of the rock had been destroyed, traces would have been apparent 
in the broken parts; but of this there was no appearance. Where 
the face of the rock was smooth the writing was quite distinct ; 
where it was broken the letters, or parts of them, were effaced. 
The characters have much resemblance to some of the old Pebleyi 
writing, but still they are not identical with it; and 1 do not be- 
lieve there is any known alphabet to which they can be uniformly 
assigned. I attribute them to some ancient visiters of the tomb, 
long anterior to the introduction of Islamism. All these remains 
seem to indicate the site of some ancient city in the vicinity; and 
accordingly we find in Kurdish tradition a large tract of the adja- 
cent valley now irrigated by the river, and wholly under cultiva- 
tion, named Shiri Verdn, and believed to have been the position 
of an immense capital. 

I am at a loss, however, I confess, to explain in any satisfactory 
way the name of Shari Verin. There has certainly been no city 
of any consequence at this spot for the last thousand years; and | 
can scarcely admit the similarity of the title to the Vera of Strabo 
to be of any weight against the mass of evidence which would 
assign that city to a different emplacement.* 

From Fakhrakih I struck across the low hills in a direction of 
E. by N., leaving to my left the valley of the S6-i Bolak river, 
and the marshy lake where that river loses itself, which I saw in 
the distance; and at the end of 8 miles again descended into the 
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Miyandab plain: 10 miles across the plain, in the same direction, 
crossing at the 7th mile, the Tatéa river brought me to the large 
village of Merhemet-dbidd, the capital of the district, and only 
known at present in the country by the title of Shehri-Miydndab. 
This was formerly a very considerable town: the late prince 
royal proposed to make it the head-quarters of his artillery. He 
built here a fort and palace, and gave it the new title of Mer- 
hemet-ibid. The place is now half-rained ; but it still contains 
above 1000 houses, among whom are twenty Armenian Chris- 
tians and forty Jews. 

The great Miy&ndéb plain is chiefly inhabited by Turks, of 
the tribe of Mokeddem; some of them residing permanently in 
villages, But the greater part living in black tents during the 
summer, and retiring to their kishlaks* (clusters of little thatched 
dirty cabins) in winter. I have mentioned the fine rich soil which 
this plain enjoys throughout. About Miyandab it is highly cul- 
tivated ; and, again, a short distance to the eastward, where a very 
considerable stream, called the Leildn Si, is wholly absorbed in 
irmgation, the production of rice is immense. | 

Srd.—This morning I rode over from Miyindib to inspect the 
ruins of Leilin, laid down in Colonel Monteith’s map as the site 
of Canzaca. I crossed the Jaghata at 4 a mile, and reached 
Leilin at 6 miles farther, the direction bemg N. 64° E. The 
great ruin I found to be a quadrangular inclosure, about 7 of a 
mile in length, and half that distance in breadth, composed of a 
line of mounds, some 40 or 50 feet in height. Within the area 
there was hardly any trace of building; but without, on the 
southern face, a lies mass of broken ground indicated the site of 
a considerable town. There could be little question, from the 
character of the mounds, that the fort was of some antiquity; but 
its claim to be considered as the representative of Canzaca | shall 
discuss in my memoir on the Atropatenian Ecbatana. It is 
called by the peasantry Kal'ch'i-Bakhteh; and they have a tra- 
dition that it stood a successful siege, of seven years, against some 
Feringi warrior who attacked it. ‘The present village of Leildn, 
: small miserable hamlet, is at the south-eastern angle of the 

ort. 

— From Leilin | again struck across the plain, in a direction of 
S. by E., to the Jaghati river, which | recrossed at 7 miles, just 
at the point where it debouches into the open country. Here I 
conniahe high road to Sein Kal’eh, and re-entered the Mikri 
country. Ascending gently from the bank of the river, I then 
continued for 7 miles farther, over an undulating down, in the 
same direction of S. by E., until I reached the village of Armeni 
_® Kishlik is the winter residence, in contradistinction to the summer pastures, or 
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Boliki, in a fine open valley among the hulls, and took up my 
quarters witha Mikri chief, whom | had been disappointed In 
meeting at $6-f) Bélak, and whom I took this opportunity, there- 
fore, of visiting upon lis farm in the country. Sees 

The district in which I now was I found to be denominated 
Beyi.* It was an old possession of the Mikris; but being little 
inhabited, it had been taken from them by 'Abbas Mirz:, and 
conferred upon the Chardauris,} when that tribe was first located 
in this part of Azerbijin. The greater part of the Chardaurts, 
however, abandoned their new possessions some years ago, and 
migrated farther to the S. Since which time the Mikri chiefs 
have been busily employed in setiling villages throughout the 
district, and thus establishing their claim to it in a way to prevent 
the possibility of its being again wrested from them. — I found the 
same kind and hospitable treatment at Armeni Bolaki which 4 
have uniformly experienced as the guest of a Kurdish chief, but 
nowhere, perhaps, to a greater extent than during my short sojourn 
among the Mikris. | : | 

4th.—To-day my Mikri friend insisted on escorting me to 
Mcohammedjik, the residence of the Chardauri chief, and we 
accordingly set off together with a large party of horsemen to 
find our way there. For 3 miles we wound among the hills in 
an EF. 4 &. direction to the bed of the Jaghatu, which here runs 
in a narrow valley, about a mile in width, between ranges of 
hills, which to the west are steep and barren, to the east ascend- 
ing more gradually and cultivated along their wi ss The dis- 
trict on the other side of the river wes named A‘ji Abe meni 
of Marighah, containing a great number of villages along the 
banks of the Jaghatii and the numerous streams which descend 
from the hills to the east, and empty themselves into it. The 
capital of the district is Kashawer, a small town on the banks of 
the river, with a very imposing looking fort on the sommit of the 
hill above it. After ascending the left bank of the river for a 
mile, we crossed over at a point where a mound, called Akchehli 
Teppeh, divided the territories of A’jéri and Sain Kal’eh, and 
from hence continued along the valley in a 8.E. 4 5. direction for 
10 miles to the village of Mohammedjik, situated on the rise of 
the hill, at the distance of about a mile from the bed of the 
Jaghati. 

Mohammedjik is a modern settlement, where the Chardauri 
chief has built himself a comfortable residence, and has planted 
a large garden in the usual Oriental style, which is the wonder of 





® So called from the Mikri tribe of Beyt, by whom it was formerly inhabited. 
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the surrounding country. The history of this district for the last 
twenty years affords a good illustration of the character of Per- 
sian administration, The Mehdl is named Sa'in Kal'eh, from the 
town of that name, about | farsakh higher up the valley than 
Mohammedjik, which forms the capital of the district; it occu- 
pies the south-eastern corner of the province of Azerbijin, mea- 
suring north and south from A‘jéri to Kurdistan Proper about 40 
miles, and east and west, from Khamseh to the Jaghatu, it may 
average about SO. Before the arrival of the Chirdauris it was 
calculated to contain 300 villages, and to be inhabited by 3500 
families of the Afshar tribe, besides numerous refugees from the 
Mikris, the Mokeddems, and Kurdistan Proper: the government 
assessment wis 17,000 t6mans, The Chdrdauris, an I’liyat 
tribe, origiially from Luristin, and numbering about 4000 fami- 
lies, wer'e removed by the late Shih from Fars to Azerbijan, and 
‘Abbas Mirai settled them in this district, assigning to them 
Mie revenues for the pay of their contingent of horse. The 


_~” greater part of the Afshirs, jealous of the new comers, then re- 


moved to Urumiyah, and as the Chaérdauris had little taste for 
agriculture, the lands remained uncultivated. The prosperity of 
the district thus continued rapidly to decline until the last Rus- 
sian war, when the Chirdauris, alarmed by the occupation of 
Maraghah, moved off to Isfand-dbdd, near Hamadin, leaving 
only 1000 families of their own tribe, and about the same num- 
ber of Afshars, in occupation of the lands. The Kurdistanis, 
finding the district thus nearly depopulated, now commenced 
their cheppais,* and the ruin of all its southern frontier was 
soon completed: scarcely 100 villages remained inhabited, and 
the available revenue had sunk to 4000 or 5000 témins, This, 
however, was but a prelude to further evils, and matters had been 
gradually growing worse since that time, until, at the period of 
my visit, they appeared to have reached a climax of disorder, 
The chérdauris, who remained in the district, still claimed the 
revenues, and te enable them to realise these revenues, they laid 
claim also to the government. The Afshdrs would not hear of 
relinquishing the government, and having also obtained large 
grants from the crown for themselves, neither would they pay any 
revenue. Then followed appeals and references toa venal court, 
and each party obtained decisions in their own favour; until at 
last, finding that any adjustment by the interposition of govern- 
ment was impracticable, they had fairly taken the field, deter- 
mined to fight it out on the old principle of might making right. 
Three different engagements had taken place, ending generally 
to the advantage of the Afshars, but still without any decisive 








* Cheppad or Cheppiwel, a plundering foray. 
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result, and each party now held his own at the point of the 


sword, — : | | 
The Chardauris have no great reputation among the clans for 
skill or bravery; but they have still, on some occasions, done good 
service to government; and the Lord of Mohammedjik, old 
Nauriz Khan, is one of the most shrewd and sensible tribe 
chiefs that I have ever met with. The Chirdauris of Sain 
Kal’eh are under nominal obligations to furnish a body of 700 
horse to the crown, bat I should doubt their being able to as- 
semble half the number; and in the Herit campaign they were 
excused attendance altogether, in consequence of their own trou- 
bles, and their being attacked by plague during the preceding year. 
5th.—At Mohammedjik I took leave of my Mikri Mend, who 
seemed quite out of his element among the detested Kizilbashes, 
and with a guide of Nairiz Khan's proceeded on my journey, 
Following up the narrow valley of the Jaghatu, at 1 farsakh I 
passedl through Sa‘in Kal’ch, situated at the foot of an immense 
artificial mound, which is crowned by a modern fort apparently 
of some strength. Owing to the recent disturbances | found the 
place almost deserted, but the fort above bristled with arms, and 
the Afshdrs, who had possession, did not seem quite easy at the 
approach of our party from Mohammedjik. From the appear- 
ance of the mound at Sa'in Kal’eh there can be no question of 
the antiquity of the site; it is difficult, however, to recognise the 
nosition in Oriental geography, and as the name 1s certainly a 
Turkish imposition, its accidental similarity to the Sanais of Pto- 
lemy, or the Sintha of Peter the Patrician, must not be regarded.” 
At another farsakh from Sain Kal'eh I quitted the high road, 
which here strikes up among the hills to the left, and followed 
up the bank of the river for a short distance to visit the remains 
of an ancient bridge over the Jaghati, named Kiz Képri,t This 
bridge was a most pleasing discovery, as it enabled me to fix the 
great line of route which approached Canzaca from the west- 
ward. 1 found four of the platforms of the piers from which the 
arches sprang still standing: they were 18 paces in length and 8 
in breadth, pointed at the end opposed to the current, anc rounded 
at the other, the exterior facing being formed throughout of huge 
blocks of hewn stone, excellently fitted, and the interwr being 
filled with loose stones mixed up with a strong lime cement. 
There seemed to have been originally seven of these platiorms, 
three of which had been carried away by the force and rapidity 
of the current. The era of the bridge I believe to be Sasanian, 
and it doubtless marks the line by which the road from Niniveh 
* Ptol, lib. vic. 2. Peter Patric. in ae ae 
+ * The Maiden’s Bridge,” equivalent to the 
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Pili Dokhter, so frequently met 
with in Persia. See the Memoir on Echatana, p. 136. 
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conducted to Canzaca. The remains of an ancient Sasanian fort 
were also said to exist upon a steep and lofty hill on the other 
sile of the river, but I had no time to cross and visit them. 
Turning up a narrow valley to the left from the bed of the Ja- 
ghati, | now entered among the arms of the broad straggling 
range which here runs nearly west and east, and appears to con- 
nect the Mikri hills with the great chain thrown off to the 5.E. 
from Sehend, and named by Monteith the mountains of Kibleh. 
After winding for 10 miles among the tortuous ravines, and as- 
cending the steep acclivities of the successive shoulders of the 
range, I at length found myself at the highest point of the hills, 
where I got a bearing of Mohammedjk N.N.W., Sain Kal'eh 
being nedrly in the line. The hills in this part are steep and 
barren, and are used for sheep-walks: the high road from Sain 
Kal'eh followed, I understood, a long easy pass a few miles to 
the eastward of the line, by which I reached the summit of the 
range; on descending yery gradually upon a high table-land, I 
rejoined it, and from thence travelled 6 miles farther in a general 
S.E. direction to the village of Hisir. 

This part of the country consists of a wide expanse of barren, 
hilly downs, which appear as if they mht be traversed in any 
direction, and the traveller is therefore at first surprised to find 
the very great détour that he is obliged to make to reach any 
particular point ; but this is soon explained: the downs are inter- 
sected by steep, precipitous ravines, which are not perceptible at 
a distance, and which, except at certain spots, are quite impas- 
sable: in the bed of each of these ravines is a little stream flowing 
down to the Sarik, and the remains of numerous villages, now 
deserted, may be seen upon their banks. 

To the E. the country is more hilly, the view being terminated 
by the great range which divides Azerbijin from Khamseh. At 
the time of Sir R. K. Porter's visit to the country, Hisar seems to 
have been a considerable place ; of late, however, it has been 
altogether abandoned, and | now found the brother of the Afshar 
chief endeavouring to assemble a few families within the ruinous 
enclosure of the fort, who might serve to cultivate the adjacent 

At Hisar I was again among the Turks. The Afshir chief 
was absent on a pilgrimage, and the government was, temporarily, 
in the hands of his brother, a young man who had been from his 
childhood in the service of the government, and had thus tainted 
his I‘liyét manners with the flippancy and affectationof the Tabriz 
court. I had mo reason to complain of want of courtesy, but, I 
confess, the rough sterling kindness of the tribes has always 
pleased me far better than the jaunty bearing of the city 
fashionables, 
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8th.Near Hisir the road from Sain Kaleh divides; one 
track leading to the right to Sehnah, the capital of Ardelin; the 
other to the left, to Hamadin. Our maps commit a strange 
error in placing Sefer Kbaneh, on the latter of these roads, instead 
of the former. Sefer Khineh 15 in reality the usual caravan sta 
from Sa'in Kal’eh, on the Selhnah road, and is situated about 6 
miles to the W.S.W. of Hisér, instead of to the E., as the maps 
had led me to believe. 

[ had come to Hisar for the purpose of visiting the caves of 
Karaftu before | proceeded to Takhti Soleimin. I found them 
now to be only distant 4 farsakhs ; but the road among the ravines 
was too difficult to admit of my going and returning in the day, 
and there was no nearer point on the direct line where I could 
make my stage; | was, therefore, recommended to-day to go to 
Chukli, the last Afshir village of any consequence towards the 
Kurdish frontier; and from thence, on the morrow, to visit 
Karaftu, and return to Tikién Teppeh. At about 1 farsakh from 
Hisir I rejoined the high Hamadin road, continued for another 
farsakh along it, and then struck down a ravine to the right, until 
I reached the villages of Gok Aghdch, and Chikli, in the last of 
which I took up my quarters, the distance from Hisir being 124 
miles; it was difficult to observe, accurately, the direction of this 
march, from the windings of the road, the want of any prominent 
objects, and the narrow range of view among the undulating hills: 
however, as far as I could ascertain, the general direction was E. 
alittle southerly. 1 found Chukli to be chiefly inhabited by a 
party of Kalhur refugees from Kermainshih, who had known me 
when employed at that place, and were now most desirous to do 
me honour in their new abodes. The village is of no great size, 
but it 1s pleasantly situated on a small stream which flows down 
to the Sdrok, and there is more cultivation around it than is 
usually seen in this desolate and steril tract. 

7th.—Escorted by a party of Kalhur horsemen, I set out from 
Chiakli to visit the caves of Karafid, one of the most curious 
places that exist in Persia, Travelling in a direction of S. 20 W. 
over a barren and open country, at 7 miles I reached the bed of 
the Sarik river. ‘This river is formed by the confluence of four 
streams which rise in the district of Takhti Soleimain. It flows 
then te the W. in a narrow, rocky valley, between high banks, 
broken at intervals by the huge ravines, which, as I have men- 
tioned, intersect the country in all directions, and run down to 
the bed of the river. Near Sefer Khaneh it meets the Jaghata, 
which rises in the pass of Ndukhan, on the eastern face of 5 
and thence passing through the district of Sekiz, collects all the 
streams of that mountainous region; from the point of confluence 
the river continues among the mountains tll it reaches Kiz 
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Képri, after which, the valley begins to expand ; and, at last, 
sala out into the great ‘ait of Miydndib. At this season I 
found very little water in the Sarak ; it was merely a rapid, noisy 
stream, boiling along amid stones and rocks, and fordable at all 
paints. The Sarik does not form the boundary between A éer- 
bijdin and Kurdistan, as has usually been stated. The Afshirs 
of Sain Kaleh claim a very considerable tract S. of the river: 
and though at present it is little occupied, no doubt remains as to 
their right. At 7 miles from the river, still pursuing the same 
(lirection, over undulating downs covered with high withered 
grass, I reached the great ravine of Karafti, in the precipitous 
face of which are found the openings to the caves. 

Sir R. K. Porter has described these excavations with so much 
minuteness and accuracy that I need not add much to his account. 
There can be little question about their having been devoted to 
Mithraic worship, and the neighbourhood of the great Median 
capital explains their position in this wild, and now desolate 
region. Porter speaks of an enchanted fountain in the innermost 
recesses of the mountain, to which he was unable to penetrate: | 
heard the same story from my guides, and, after numerous 
failures, succeeded at last in reaching the spot, at the end of a 
natural gallery formed of the most splendid stalactites. The 
magic fountain proved to be nothing more than a small natural 
pit among the stalactites, filled with delicious water; and, after 
clambering round the sides of it, IT found the gallery too narrow 
to admit of any farther progress. ‘There is some exaggeration in 
the infinite extent which Porter would assign to the ramifications 
of the cave. I followed every gallery which I found, or with 
which the guides were acquainted, to its end, and none of them 
reached further than the fountain, about 700 yards from the 
entrance. T’he altar, also, of which Porter speaks, in the square 
chamber of the second range, is the base of a broken pillar—had 
he cast his eyes upwards he would have seen the rode capital 
adhering to the roof of the cave, His description, however, in 
the main, is graphic and correct, and I cannot do better than 
refer to it for all particulars of this very interesting spot. 

After remaining 6 hours at Karafta, I remounted, on my 
return. We fell in with some wild hogs near the caves, and the 
chase which they gave us took us some miles farther down the 
valley of the Sarak than the point where I had crossed it in the 
morning. All this part of the country is what the Persians call 
Chal (an uninhabited desert), and forms a sort of neutral ground 
between Azerbijin and Kurdistin; the real boundary is said to 
be the great ravine of Karaftii. After the chase, we followed up 
the narrow rocky valley of the Sarak for about 9 miles—the 
general direction being E. 8° N, As we proceeded, we found a 
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few miserable villages on the banks of the river, and saw some 
others in the ravines to the right and left. At last, we quitted the 
river at the large village of Kiz Kapin, an Afshar settlement, and 
crossed an open undulating country for 5 miles, in an E. by 5. 
direction, to Tikan teppeh, the usual haltmg-place for caravans 
on the high road between Tabriz and Hamadan—it ts reckoned 
Q farsakhs distant from Sa'in Kal'eh, and from the caves of 
Karafti it may be about 17 miles. . 

Tikdn Teppeb is situated in a bone of limited extent, well 
watered, and pretty generally cultivated. The village is named 
from a large irregular mound, of no great height, but of consi- 
derable circuit, of which it covers the southern and western skirts ; 
it is one of the chief places in the Afskir country. [have since 
learnt that in the immediate vicinity there are a number of ancient 
excavations, which appear as if intended for places of sepulture, 
and which, from their being thus found in the interesting neigh- 
bourhood of the Median capital, would be well worthy of minute 
examination. 

sth.—From Tikin Teppeh I set out to visit the ruins of 
Takhti-Soleimin. There are two roads conducting to the Takht ; 
one, a circuitous track, leads into the valley of the main branch 
of the Sirdk, and follows up that stream to its source; the other 
crosses the hills in a general direction of N. 40 E. 1 followed 
the latter track over a country broken by several low rocky ranges, 
and at the end of 12 miles, descended to the valley of the 
southernmost arm of the Sérik. <A considerable village, at this 
point, is named Karaniz; and a short distance lower down the 
stream there is a natural object which is considered one of the 
great wonders of the district: the river, it seems, swells out into 
asmall lake, and in this there is a floating island pr pe turf, 
which is usually moored at one side, but can be pushed with long 
poles to all parts of the lake. I was so anxious to get to the 

akht in time for a meridional observation, that, much to the 
astonishment of my guide, I declined going out of my road to 
visit the floating island. From the river | crossed over a barren, 
stony hill, where, in an old I'liyit cemetery, the body of an Lmam 
Zidah* was said to have been, lately, miraculously discovered ; 
and which was, thus, considered by the peasantry as holy ground, 
and, at 5 miles, on reaching the brow of the hill, had the gatisiac- 
tion of seeing the ruins of the famous Takht, in the valley at my 
feet. The first view of the ruins of Takht-Soleimén is certamly 
striking, The tract of country, extending along the base of the 
mountains, which form the prolongation of the Kafilin Kih range, 
is more open than any I had seen since leaving the shores of the 





* The descendant of an Imim, 
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lake of Urumiyah. It is called, in the country, the Sahrd, or 
plain of Takhbti-Soleimén ; but this must be only understood as a 
relative title, to distinguish it from the mountainous regions that 
surround it; for it is an undulating tract, intersected by many 
low ranges of hills, and does not at all answer what we expect 
from the term of Sahra, or plain; near the south-eastern extre- 
mity of the tract there is a narrow open valley, commanded by a 
projecting hill, on the summit of which are the remarkable ruins 
of the Takht. From a distance they present to view a gre’ 
hoary mass of crumbling walls and buildings, encircling a small 
piece of water of the deepest azure, and bounded by a strong line 
of wall og Hee by numerous bastions. A nearer inspection 
shows the ruins, perhaps, to less advantage; lut | confess, to me 
it was fraught with much interest, for at every step, | met with 
fresh evidence to confirm me in the belief that I now bebeld the 
great capital of Media. I was occupied for the greater part of three 
days in examining the ruins, and taking a regular survey, which 
I have laid down in the accompanying plan. This plan, and the 
description already published in Sir R. K. Porter's travels, will 
preclude the necessity of any very detailed account; but still, I 
cannot pass over the place without a general notice. 

The hill of Takhti-Soleimin appears, at first, as if it were 
isolated, but this is mot strictly the case. On the southern, 
western, and northern faces, it presents a steep acclivity to the 
valley; but, at the N.E. and S.E. corners, the ground rises gra- 
dually, and on its eastern face it is thus very slightly elevated 
above the country beyond the walls. At the 5.W. corner, I 
found the height of the bill, by trigonometrical observation, to be 
150 feet above the plain, and that of the wall, at its summit, 
where perfect, to be 50, giving a total of 190 feet; and this may 
be taken as the general average of height along the three steep 
faces. The brow of the hill is crowned by a wall, the most per- 
fect part of which is along the southern face, and the most ruinous 
upon the western; but this will be more apparent by a reference 
to the plan, where I have laid down the exact ground-plan of the 
wall, marking, bya dotted line, what. suppose to have been its ori- 
ginal dimensions. ‘There are the remains of thirty-seven bastions, 
and the circuit of the wall, measured from point to point of these 
bastions, is 1330 paces, or a little more than } of amie. Ata 
few points only near the gateway, on the south-eastern face, is the 
line of wall perfect ; but where it is perfect, the masonry is shown 
tu be most excellent. The breadth of the wall is 12 feet, the 
outer facing being composetl of hewn blocks of stone about 14 
inches deep, and @ feet in length, alternating with thin stones 
laid edgeways and perpendicularly between them, and the whole 
being fitted with extreme care and micety: the interior 1s filled 
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up with huge unhewn blocks, imbedded in a lime cement, which 
is now fully as hard as the stones themselves. The bastions that 
are now perfect near the gateway at the 5.E. corner of the fort 
are solid, and taper upwards from the base; but I do not think 
these can be of the same age as the curtain, for they are formed 
of smaller stones, less accurately fitted, and in other parts of the 
fort fragments of the old bastions remain, faced with the same 
huge blocks of hewn stone which mark the general character of 
the real ancient building: it appears to meas if the bastions near 
the gate had been repaired in times comparatively modern. The 
gateway which faces &. 30° E. is quite perfect. It consists of a 
single arch, 12 feet high, and 10 feet wide, and is formed en- 
tirely of massive hewn blocks—a bastion protects ft on either 
side, Above the gateway, and extending from one bastion to the 
other, are a line of blocks, each carved with a rude representation 
ef an arch, which thus form a sort of ornamental frieze to the 
portal, and offer the only specimen of ancient sculpture to be 
found upon the walls. Passing through the gateway, I found 
myself within the precincts of the deserted city: the first object 
that attracted my attention was the lake. 1 found this to he an 
expanse of water on the highest point of the hill, irregularly 
shaped, and about 300 paces in cireuit; the rocky banks that 
surround it are formed of a deposit of carbonate of lime, of which 
the water holds vast quantities in solution, and there can be no 
doubt but that they are daily narrowing as the calcareous deposit 
continues: a very short distance from the surface they recede in- 
wards, thus forming a huge incurvated basin for the lake, Sir 
R. K. Porter states his belief, that the hill has been formed en- 
tirely by deposition from the water, and this, in very remote anti- 
quity, would seem to have been the case, for the depth of the 
water, recently determined by repeated experiments of the Afshiir 
chief at 47 Persian yards, agrees, as near as possible, with the 
height of the hill, ascertained by myself with the sextant; but 
still, from the date of the erection of the present wall, the height 
ean have increased but very little, for so gradual is the slope from 
the bank of the lake to the gajeway, that the water which flows 
out of the lake by an artificial outlet, opened within the memory 
of the old men of the district, can scarcely find its way to the 
portal, the greater portion lying about in large pools, evaporating 
and adding by its deposit to the great petrified mass; and, besides 
this, the water has long since risen to the highest level which the 
nature of the fountain will admit. I conclude the lake to be 
connected by an undergound syphon with some other great foun- 
tain in the interior of the adjacent mountains, which is precisely 
of the same level as itself, and which has other means of outlet ; 
for the great phenomenon of the lake is this, that whatever 
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number of passages may be opened in its rocky edge for the 
purpose of irrigating the lands below, the hill will be immediately 
filled by a copious discharge of water, which may be kept up for 
any length of time, without at all affecting the level of the lake ; 
and if these passages again are closed, so as to prevent the escape 
of any water, the surface of the lake will still preserve the same 
level, and the water will never rise enough to overflow the banks ;* 
and this same phenomenon was remarked and described by an 
oriental writer upwards of 500 years ago.j In the traditions of 
the country, it is not believed that there was any outlet for the 
waters of the lake until about fifty years ago, when the Shih 
Sewend tribe opened two passages to conduct streams for the 
irrigation of their lands at the foot of the hill, and, of course, when 
the town was inhabited, the people, who could not be ignorant of 
the petrifying quality of the water, would naturally be careful to 
prevent its escape. However, after the city was finally ruined, 
which I believe to have been during the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, some great outlet, either by acculent or design, must 
have been opened upon its western face; for on that side the 
whole tract, intervening between the lake and the brow of the 
lull, bears evident marks of having been deluged—the surface is 
one mass of petrilaction, and the curtain and bastions, which | 
conclude to have been already in ruins before the great flow 
commenced, are entirely covered with the calcareous deposit, 
lying in huge waves over the prostrate blocks along the crest, and 
down the slope of the hill, like the hardened surface of a flow of 
lava from a voleano: the appearance is most singular, and I can 
hardly think that the consiant flow of water for a century would 
have been sufficient to produce it. At present, there are two 
outlets for the water; the most ancient is at the N.E. corner of 
the lake, where the water pours gently forth through a small 
aperture in the rocky bank, spreads itself out, and petrifies as it 
goes along, until it reaches a ruined part of the wall upon the 
eastern face of the fort. It here again collects into a narrow bed, 
flows round one of the bastions upon a high rocky ridge which it 
has formed for itself, and then turns off into the country to a 
little pond, from which it trickles into the plain below; the other 
outlet is at the point of the lake nearest the gateway. A small 
portion of the water only, as I have mentioned, reaches the gate- 
way, and, at the time of my visit, this portion seemed to be en- 
tirely wasted away in a large mass of calcareous rock, a short dis- 
tance below. Having seen the extraordinary petrifaction upon 


* I do not, of course, souk from my own personal experience ; but this is a well- 
known fact in Persia, amd has been repeatedly verified by the princes and nobles of 
(Khamsch and Garis during their sanimer evcampment at the Takht. 
+ Hamdu-leh Mostaufi. Seo the Secoml Memoir, p. 66. 
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the western face, 1 could fancy that, should anything occur Lo 
ruin the gateway and adjoining bastions, they might, some cen- 
turies hence, present perhaps the same appearance. | 

When I was at Takhti-Soleimin, the water did not gush from 
the lake with any force whatever ; the hand, held a very few inches 
within the aperture, was quite ‘nsensible to a current, and bits of 
stick, which I threw in at the distance of a yard, were not even 
drawn into the channel. The peasantry regard it as 0 special 
miracle, that in the spring season, when water is required for 
irrigation, a copious supply reaches the lain from these two 
outlets, without there being any perceptible increase in the volume 
that is discharged; and that, while in other places the water he- 
comes stone, it produces only a fertilising effect upon their culti- 
vated lands, 1 conclude from this that, in the spring, when the 
mother fountain is swollen by the melting snows, the velocity of 
ihe water in these narrow channels must be much increased, 
though its apparent body remains the same ; aml that, ciiher the 
carbonate of lime, which it holds in solution, must be all depo- 
sited before it reaches the lower plain, or, as is more probable, 
that the infusion of the snow-water must purify the fountain, and 
remove a great proportion of the calcareous matter, which appears 
at other seasons to be the main cause of its tendency to stagnate 
in its downward course. Be the reason, however, what it” may, 
there is certainly no appearance of deposit in the cultivation below, 
and the narrow outlets could not contain a greater body of water 
ihan I saw in them at the time of my visit. The water is of a 
deep blue colour, exquisitely clear, and not unpleasing to the 
taste. I brought away a bottle of it to be analysed, but, unfortu- 
nately, it was broken before an opportunity occurred of applying 
chemical tests. 

The old opinion was that this lake was unfathomable ; indeed an 
Arabian traveller of the ninth century does not scruple to affirm 
that he tried to sound it with a line of 4000 yards, and failed in 
finding any bottom, ‘The assertion is perpetuated in all the geogra- 
phers, and was believed in the country until last year, when an 
Afshar girl, having thrown herself into the lake, in consequence of 
disappointment in a love affair, the chief, a very intelligent man, was 
led to try its depth with a line. The water was ser Heyy that the 
people employed could not tell when they touched the bottom ; 
but with a line of sixty Persian yards the stone came up covered 
with mud: they then continued shortening the line, with the 
same result, until at 46) yards the stone came up clean, having 
evidently not touched the bottom, The experiment was repeated 
several times, and the depth of the lake may therefore be consi- 
dered as ascertained at 47 Persian yards, or about of} fathoms. 
The immediate banks of the lake are free from the remains of 
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any buildings, but ata short distance from it a square enclosure of 
ruins surrounds it on the four sides: the buildings are chiefly of 
a Mohammedan age, and doubtless belong to the palace erected 
at this spot by Abekai Khdn, the Moghul emperor, as I shall 
explain more at length in my other memoir. A sketch of the 
principal ruin appears upon the ground-plan of the place, and I 
also give a copy of she-Atabie inscription which runs along the 
frieze in the interior of the building. As these ruins are of no 
interest, and have, moreover, been noticed by Porter, | need not 
delay with a description, There is one particular mass, however, 
situated on the northern side of the square, which demands more 
attention., Porter considered this to be a ruined hammdm, or 
bath, which scarcely deserved notice ; but, after a minute exami- 
nation, I see no reason to doubt its representing the ancient Fire 
Temple of the province of Azerbijin, which, before the rise of 
Islim, is known to have been one of the most holy places in 
Persian, The obscure history of the temple I shall endeavour to 
illustrate in the memoir, and here, therefore, confine myself to a 
description of the ruin. 

Amid the mass of crumbling rubbish it was not very easy at 
first to ascertain the original design of the building; but after 
some trouble I succeeded : the temple has been a square edifice 
of 53 feet. 

It was built of bricks, admirably baked, and laid in a plaster, 
which seems very much to resemble the Roman cementf the 
present day: so strong, indeed, is this cement that in some places 
where the arch is destroyed the superincumbent building still 
remains uninjured, supported merely by the adhesion of the 
bricks to each other: the outer wall is shown to be 15 feet thick : 
a high narrow vaulted passage within this surrounds the central 
chamber, and communicates with it by a large broad arch, upon 
each of the four faces: this chamber, where the sacred fire was, 
I conclude, deposited, is supported by massive walls also 15 feet 
thick: it is roofed by a circular dome, and measures inside 10 
paces square : the central chamber is now filled up with ram and 
rubbish to the spring of the arch; and the dome is also partly 
broken in from the character of the building, formed of layers of 
bricks, both horizontal and perpendicular, which is peculiar to 
the Sasanian ages, and the similarity of design to that of other 
ruined fire temples, which are to be met with im different parts 
of Persia. I refer the edifice without any doubt to the same 
class, though it is possible that, under the Muselman rule, it was 
devoted to other purposes: the interior of the dome in the central 
chamber is coated with a thick covermg of black, which seems to 
have been caused by the smoke of the sacred fire, burning for 
centuries upon the altar underneath, The central chamber is in 
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pretty good preservation, but the outer passage is for the greater 
part destroyed, and all round the edifice outside there are vast 
heaps of ruins, the debris of buildings attached to the shrine: 
above there appears to have been a superstructure, to which, in 
fact, the massive brick walls below served as a sort of pediment ; 
and that this must have been of great height and solidity is shown 
by the foundations of immense hewn blocks of stone that are still 
seen among the ruins on the top of the domed chamber; here, I 
conjecture, were the emblems of the heavenly bodies that out- 
raged the pious feelings of the Christian soldiers of Heraclius; 
and a silver crescent, on the highest peak of the cupola, seems to 
have maintained its position even long after the establishment of 
Islim. 

The only other building within the fortress, that appears to 
have any claim to antiquity, is a small square enclosure of four 
walls, rudely built of unhewn stone, near the south-western face 
of the fortifications: part of the left hand column of the gateway 
is still standing, formed of huge blocks of a dark-red stone, 
which are cut into the shape of the outer half of an octagon, and 
are also carved with an ornamental pattern: two fragments of a 
shaft are standing erect in front of the gateway; two others are 
lying on the ground near it; antl within the walls there are also 
two bases or capitals; for it is not easy to distinguish which; all 
formed of the same dark-red stone, that is not to be met with in 
any other part of the ruins. I looked with interest down the 
slope of the hill for the remains of other walls, besides the one 
that TunS along the crest, but I searched in Yun: there are cer- 
tainly not at present any traces of a wall, except the upper one ; 
nor do T think that there ever could have been any upon the 
slope of the hill, On the northern and western faces of the hill, 
upon a sort of long sloping platform, between the steep acclivity 
and the lower valley, there are traces of some very extensive re- 
mains, but so nearly are they levelled with the surface of the 
ground, that I failed to ascertain anything of their precise nature : 
they stretch away from the hill 200 or 300 yards into the 
plain, and appear to have consisted of large quadrangular courts 
witha few buildings attached: these were probably the dwelling- 
places of the nobles, for whom there was no room within the 
narrow circuit of the walls; but the great mass of the city must 
have lain along the banks of the little stream that flows down the 
lower valley; and here, I confess, the remains are scarcely suffi- 
cient to accord with my idea of this being the site of the ancient 
capital of Media: immediately upon the banks of the stream 
there 18 certainly a long line of broken ground, which has been 
evidently covered with buildings, and upon the side of a hill to 


* All these points are copiously Ulustrated in the second memoir, 
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the right there are also some considerable remains, which are 
named by the peasantry Kelisiyeb,* or the church; but stall there 
is nothing to indicate the site of one of the most celebrated cities 
of the East; and it is only after seeing the broad level surface of 
the desert, unbroken by the trace of habitation, which we know 
must have been included within the circuit of other ancient capi- 
tals, not less populous or less celebrated than either of the 
Median Ecbatanas, that one can believe the mighty city of De- 
joces to have existed at this spot. | 

The common popular tradition regarding the ruins of Takhti- 
Soleimin ascribes the foundation of the palace to Solomon, the 
son of Dayid. He is believed to have here held his regal court, 
and to have invited the queen of Sheba, whom the easterns name 
Balkis, to visit him at the Takht, from her palace in the city of 
Ushnei. A remarkable ruin is shown upon the highest peak of 
the mountains, bearing N.E. from Takhti-Soleimin, which ts 
named Takhti-Balkis, and is supposed to have been built by 
Solomon for the summer residence of the queen. The mountain 
was now covered with snow, and the road to the summit was de- 
scribed as so difficult that I contented myself with exammung the 
ruin with a telescope from the plain below. It seemed to be a 
large artificial platform, surmounted with a few ruined walls; and, 
as I learnt that the building was all rough unhewn stone, I 
judged it to be a Sasanian fortress. It is said to possess a mag- 
nificent view of all the surrounding country, and that, in a clear 
day, the lake of Urumiyah even may be seen from it. 

Among the other marvels which are attributed, at this place, to 
the wizard king, isa winding rocky ridge in the plam below the 
hill, upon its southern face, called the Azhdihd,or Dragon, which 
is supposed to have been a monster transformed into stone by the 
potent spell of Solomon's signet ring, as it was coming, open 
mouthed, to attack the city. The ridge is about 10 feet high 
and 80 paces in length, and has evidently been formed by the 
calcareous deposit of the water running for a great length of time 
in a narrow stream along it. 

The hill immediately opposite to the Takht, towards the west, 
is crowned by a little ridge of scarped rock, in which there are 
said to be a vast number of natural excavations, which are also 
called Tawilehi-Soleimin, or the stable of Solomon; and above 
the ridge, | understand, there was an old wall encircling the 
summit of the hill, as though it had been used for a place of de- 
fence. But perhaps the most singular of all the natural curio- 
sities in the vicinity is the place named Zindini-Soleimin, or 
Solomon's prison, ‘This is a small conical hill at the distance of 
14 mile from the Takht, ina direction of N.70 W. It rises up 
very steeply from the plain, and the summit is crowned by a 

® Corrupted from the Greck 'ExaAnria, | 
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scarped rocky crest, which is rather difficult to ascend. On 
scaling this crest, | found myself on the brink of a most terrific 
basin, into which it made me, at first, almost giddy to look. The 
explanation of this singular place was at once apparent. A pe- 
trilying spring, similar to that of the Takbt, must at one time 
have here burst from the ground. It must have given birth to 
the entire hill, rising from the pressure of the great interior foun- 
tain, as it gradually formed by its deposit a rocky basin to con- 
tain the waters: and at last, when the basin had risen to its 
present enormous height above the plain, some great natural 
convulsion must have suddenly cut off the supply of waier, 
causing the level of the great fountain to fall at the sae time to 
the height at which the lake of the Takht appears now to remain 
in equlibriam., I can only suppose that this great convulsion 
opened an outlet for the water at the Takht before the formation 
of that hill or basin; for otherwise it seems impossible to under- 
stand how the waters at the Aindén could have risen so much 
higher than the level at which they remain stationary at the 
Takht. The summit of the Aindan is certainly 200 feet, proba- 
bly more, above the level of the lake upon the Takht; the shape 
of the basin is nearly circular, and it measures about 40 yards in 
diameter. I had no means of ascertaining its exact depth, but a 
small pebble, dropped from the brink of the basin, took 4 4%)" to 
reach the bottom, which will give a rough measure of 370 feet; 
and by suspending a line of 20 yards from the side, | judged it 
to be above six times that depth, which gives nearly the same re- 
sult. The basin is slightly incurvated towards the summit; it 
then descends perpendicularly till near the bottom, and there 
branches out into deep cavernous recesses upon every side. 
When the communication with the great fountain was cut off, an 
immense deposit of calcareous matter must of course have taken 
ylace as the water evaporated, so that the original depth was pro- 
tably much greater than it is at present. The bottom now looks 
like moist sand, with fragments of rock projecting through it. 
The tradition regarding this place pretends that it was formed 
hy Solomon for a state prison, and certainly a more secure dun- 
geon could hardly befound. All the well-informed people of the 
district, however, perfectly understood its formation; and the 
lnke at the Takht, they say, some day may possibly present the 
same appearance. There are a number of springs near the foot 
of the Mull thermal, acidulous, sulphuric, and calcareous; one 
of the most curious is a small basin with a jet of water in the 
centre always playing, and the spring still remaining at the same 
level without any apparent outlet for the water. This the Af- 
shirs of course regard as a miracle; and I confess, at first sight, 
it appeared startling enough: however, | could not doubt but 
that there was some fissure invisible from above (though the 
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spring was exquisitely clear) which carried off the water under 
ground, During my residence in this neighbourhood I took up 
my quarters with the brother of the Afshar chief, a fine, rough, 
honest farmer, who detested all government connexions from his 
very soul, and who lived quietly in his village of Chorek Teppeh, 
about 5 miles distant from the Takht, cultivating his lands, pro- 
tecting the peasantry, and enjoying all the pleasures of a real 
country life. Chorek Teppeh bears from the Takht about N. 
50 W.; the intervening country is pretty open, formed of high 
undulating downs, with here and there the rocky crest of a hull ; 
but beyond Chorek Teppeh, in the same direction, there 1s a 
considerable plain, which ts intersected by the three most north- 
erly arms of the Sarak. One of these arms comes down a long 
defile from the mountains named Zarrah Shorin, or the gold- 
washers, and along the course of this stream there is said to be 
the old shaft of a mine, which has been worked above a farsakh 
in length. There are numerous other shafts and galleries of old 
mines in various parts of the district, but none of them are now 
worked. They are believed to have produced lead, copper, iron, 
and even silver and gold, whence has remained the name of Zer- 
teh Shirin. 

At Chorek Teppeh I heard wonderful accounts of an inserip- 
tion in an unknown character, which was to be found upon a 
neighbouring hill, and the clue to which was kept with the 
greatest secrecy, as it was supposed to contain a talisman for dis- 
covering the entrance to some inexhaustible mine in the vicinity. 
I had been told of this inscription, indeed, ever since I entered 
the Afshar country, and my curiosity was not, I confess, a little 
excited when I found that some Feringi traveller, who, from the 
description, I at once recognised to be Schultz, had been actually 
detained here for three days searching for the tablet; and after 
every endeavour to obtain a sight of it by bribes and persuasion, 
had ut last left the place without being able to effect his purpose. 
The same mystery was kept up in my own case when I first 
arrived at Chorek Teppeh. The Khan was absent, and not a 
single question could | get answered regarding the inscription. 
On my repeating my inquiries, however, after his return home, an 
old white-beard, the hereditary pir of the district,* was produced, 
who was alone in possession of the clue tothe place. The old 
man at first gave a direct refusal to show the inscription to an in- 
fidel; but finding the Khan was not to be trifled with, he then 
endeavoured to make a bargain with me, asking some enormous 
sum as his fee for guiding me to the spot. I had been careful 
~* Among the Miyat of Pera these holy men are often moet with. They usually 
trace their descent from some ancient devotee or saint, whose sacred character is supi- 
still to shed its influence over the G'yd4, or family hearth-stone. The ‘Ali 
Vlihi sectaries actually worship them, and, even among the orthodox Shiahs, an 
Cfjds is regarded with extreme veneration. 
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not to appear too anxious about this inscription, as I was aware 
that I should thereby be defeating my own object (indeed, it 
could only have been, I think, Schultz's extreme eagerness that 
prevented the old man from showing it to him); so I replied 
that I should be hunting with the Khan on the morrow 1n the 
neighbourhood ; that I should take an opportunity of looking at 
the writing, and that if it proved to be of interest, which I had 
no reason to expect, he should be rewarded with a present. On 
the morrow, accordingly, in my way from Chorek Teppeh to the 
Zindan, | turned aside to the hill where the old man said the im- 
scription was to be found. The side of the hill was covered with 
rocky fragments, and several fissures in the ground were shown, 
which were said to be the openings to mines, now disused and dif- 
ficult to enter, from the galleries having become wholly or partially 
choked up with the falling in of the soil from above. Among 
these fragments the old man had to search for nearly half an hour 
before he himself could discover the tablet; and when I was at 
last summoned to behold and explain the talisman, I found 1t to 
be mere common Arabic writing, very rudely cut, and so nearly 
obliterated as to have appeared to the ignorant Afshdrs hke an 
unknown character. When I pointed out several particular 
words to the Kin, however, he could not fail to recognise them, 
aml then be wondered at his stupidity in not making the discovery 
before. There are twelve lines, which appeared to me to be 
Arabic verse, but I could not make out enough of the writing to 
determine its application with any certainty. I conclude it, how- 
ever, to have some reference to the mine which was worked close 
by. The old man, as may be os was not a little disgusted 
with my discovery, and when the Khan began to taunt him with 
his wonderful talisman, he declared that his holy character was 
now gone, and that he must leave the country. 1 mention this 
story as a lesson to travellers in Persia, to be very cautious in 
trusting to the hearsay evidence of their guides; it 1s unpossble 
to feel any certainty, with regard to inscriptions or other remains 
of antiquity, without personal examination. 

In the spring and summer the neighbourhood of Takhti- 
Soleimiin is represented as a perfect paradise. The country all 
around is carpeted with the nechest verdure; the climate is 
delightful, and myriads of wild flowers impregnate the ar with 
fragrance; indeed there is not considered a more agreeable yailik 
or summer pasture in all Persia. The governor of Khamseh 
frequently makes it his summer residence, though, strictly speak- 
ing, itis beyond the frontier of his province; and a great part of 
the I"liyat of Khamseh and Garis also graze their flocks during 
the hot weather in the vicinity of the Takht; of these I'liyat the 
principal are the Shih Sewend,* a very large tribe, to be met 

* These are the Shaseranni, that “dreadful and ferocious tribe” described by 
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the portion of the tribe attached to Khamseh numbers about 
three thousand families, who migrate between Takhti-Soleiman 
and the warm valley of the Kizil Uzen. 

10¢h.—Having finished my survey of the Takht, I set out from 

that place to find my way to Zenjan, along a line which I believe 
has never before been travelled by a European. Ascending 
gently along a winding valley in the hills, in a direction of about 
N. 64 E., at the end of 5 miles, I reached the top of a pass in 
the first range of hills; Takhti-Belkis bearing due N., at the 
distance of about 2 miles: bere the district of Angurin com- 
menced, the pass in the hills being considered the true frontier 
between Azerbijin and Khamseh. This district of Angurdn is 
one mass of mountains; it occupies all the eastern face of the 
range which stretches up to the northward, as far as the Kafilan 
Kab hill, and is broken by innumerable ravines, generally 
running in an E. by S. direction, each of which conveys its little 
stream to swell the waters of the Kizil Uzen: in the beds of 
these ravines are situated the villages of the peasantry, smiling 
amid gardens and orchards, and appearing all the more thriving 
and happy from their contrast to the miserable and half-roined 
hamlets of Sa’in Kal’eh. Descending from the top of the pass 
to the opening of one of these ravines, I had again to cross a very 
high rocky ridge, the inner barrier of the chain, distant 1 farsakh 
from the upper pass, before 1 could fairly get into the bed of the 
little valley. 
_ From hence I followed down a stream for 4 miles, in an E. by 
S. direction, the solitary peak of Mount Demirli bearing might 
a-head,* in the far distance, during the greater part of the time. 
I passed several villages, and finally alighted at Yenijah, a fine 
thriving place, containing about two hundred houses, and filling 
the bed of the valley to some distance with the gardens and 
orchards that surround it. I had brought a guide with me from 
my Afshir host of Chorek Teppeh, and, sending him on half an 
hour in advance, I found on my arrival everything arranged for 
my reception by the old Ketkhodi of the place, who, though 
quite of a different stamp from the tribe chiels I had been lately 
associated with, was still one of the kindest and most good- 
humoured fellows that | met with during my whole trip. 

The district of A’ngtrdn contains about fifty-five villages, and 
pays an annual assessment of three thousand témans to govern- 
ment, besides furnishing nearly two hundred men for the army. 
This revenue is mainly realised from the produce of lead, large 





Porter in his visit to Takhti-Soleimin ; their ferocity is, however, I fancy, confined 
to sheep-stealing and similar Mliyat practices. ! | , 

® Mount Demirli is strangely misplaced in Col. Monteith's map. It is about 40 
miles out of its trwe position, 
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quantities of which are indeed now received by the government 
in lien of money. The mountains of A'‘ngurin and U'riydrd, an 
adjacent district to the N., are celebrated for the richness of 
their metallic stones. In U'riydrd the mines are still worked, 
and, under proper management, would yield a most abundant 
return; butin A'ngurdn, though the openings to the mines are 
all well known, 1 is not found of advantage to work them; for 
there are vast quantities of ore remaining at all the old furnaces 
throughout the district, from which the lead has been but half 
extracted; and the resmelting of this ore affords full occupation 
at present for all the peasantry that can be spared to attend to it. 
When this supply is exhausted, I suppose the mines will be again 
worked, The produce of grain very limited, and does‘not suffice 
for the wants of the population. 

The A‘nguranis, in common with all the inhabitants of Kham- 
seh, are Turks, and consider themselves, [ know not with what 
justice, to be part of the great tribe of Afshérs. The government 
is hereditary, in the family of a particular chief; subject, how- 
ever, to the approval of the provincial governor appointed from 
Teherin. This chief, by name Ganj Ali Khan, resides at the 
Village of Ganj-dbaid, distant about 6 miles N.E. of Yetiijah, 
and it is thus considered at present as the capital of the district. 

A’ngiran seems to be the place which, in oriental geography, is 
known by the name of Anjertid, or Anjereh, and which was in- 
cluded under the Chengizian dynasty, among the dependencies of 
Sojis and Sohriverd.* In common with the surrounding districts 
it suffered greatly in the harassing conflict of plunder and devas- 
tation, which was kept up all along this frontier between the 
Kurds and Kizilbishes, preceding the rise of the Sefavéan 
dynasty. Towards the close of the sixteenth century, when the 
Turks had overrun Azerbijin, Khamseh and the dependent tlis- 
tricts, as far as Hamadan, were confided to the care of a chief 
named Daulet Yar Khan, of the Kurdish tribe of Siyéh Mansur; 
and as the safety of ‘Irik depended upon the defence of this 
frontier government, the power of the chief was strengthened 
with all the disposable means of the empire. Daulet Vir Khan, 
elated with this power, and relying on the natural strength of his 
country, now took occasion to assert his independence; he built a 
very strong fort in these mountains of A'nguran, defeated the first 
army that was sent against him, and it was not until Shah “Abbis 
the Great undertook in person the siege of his strong hold, that 
this dangerous rebellion was finally crushed.; The remains of 
ane castle are still shown upon a high peak N. of 

enijah. 

Lith.—From Yeriijah I still continued to follow down the 
ravine im a general E. by 5. direction, till it gradually expanded 

* Nor-beto-l Kolib, f Bheref Nimeh, or Tirikbi-Akrad, 
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into an open valley, and, at the distance of 8 miles, finally de- 
bouched upon a small plain, i in which were situated the two large 
villages of A’ngijrin and Khainik, both surrounded with gardens, 
and lying at the foot of high artificial mounds, crowned with de- 
fences. This plain seems to collect the greater part of the 
streams, which flow from the eastern face of the hulls, and to 
pour them in one channel into the Kizil Uzen. Crossing the 
plain, which is the eastern frontier of A‘ngirin, | began to 
ascend a steep winding pass, and at the end of 2 miles reached 
the summit of a hill, from which I bad an admirable view of the 
whole of A‘ngiiran, and was able to fix the position of all the 
most kable villages. I had now entered the district of 
Kizil Gee ler, and for 5 miles further continued due E., over a 
high table-land, broken into gentle undulating ridges, till I 
reached the high precipitous banks of the Kizil Uzen, and saw 
the river winding in a narrow valley at my feet. The course of 
the Kizil Uzen is laid down most incorrectly in our maps. I 
had been led to expect that I should meet with it upon the line 
I was following immediately after crossing the range E. of 
Takhti-Soleimin, whereas I now found that it made a great 
circuit in this part of its course, and was in reality above 50 
miles distant from the Takht. From the spot which I had now 
reached I could see a ternfic chasm in the mountains to the 
N.W., through which the mver forced its way in its onward 
progress to the Kafilin Kab. Its left bank was girt as far as 
that point with very high precipitous rocks, while to the nght the 
country sloped up to a range of lulls bounding the view to the 
N., and was seamed throughout with the beds of immense 
torrents, now dry, and showing only a broad surface of bright 
shining pebbles. The descent into the river was abrupt and dif- 
ficult. The road, for about a mile, wound among the most 
frightful chasms; and the rocky pathway was so narrow and slip- 
pery that our whole party was obliged to dismount and cautiously 
drag the horses after them. The perpendicular height of the left 
bank of the river at this point cannot be less than 1500 feet. The 
passage of the river also was not without danger, owing to the 
rapidity of the current and the great masses of rock that are 
brought down in the bed of the stream: the ford 1s constantly 
changing; and our guide was thus obliged to try several points 
before he succeeded in finding a passage practicable to the loaded 
mules, At this season too the water was nearly at its lowest ebb: 

in the s there is no thility of g the river anywhere 
im this sre Mesos i ‘inti a ap: Fo the bed of the 
river a ride of 2} miles brought me to Kardgul, a considerable 
village, situated on the rise of the plain as it begins to stretch up 
to the hills. There are several other large villages in the vicinity, 
but I chose Karigul for my stage, as the residence of Baba Khan, 
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the hereditary chief of the district. He was an aristocratic-look- 
ing man, but soured with disappointment at having lately lost 
the government to a more wealthy competitor: my short sojourn 
with him was hardly as comfortable as I should have found it in 
a more humble dwelling. 

12th.—To-day IT mounted some hours before daylight to make 
a long stage into the town of Zenjin: for 4 miles I kept on, 
nearly N., ascending gradually over a track broken into low un- 
dulating hills, to the foot of the range which bounded the valley 
ofthe Kizil Uzen, J then entered the bed of a narrow, windin 
torrent, which I followed for 3 miles, till I had fairly reached the 
top of the hills, and opened out upon the high tablejland at the 
summit. Over this | continued for 16 miles farther, ascending 
and descending the successive low broad ridges with which the 
entire face of the country was intersected. Cultivation appeared 
preity general ; but as a violent storm of sleet and snow 
during the whole morning, I could see but very few of the villages 
which I was told were scattered about; nor, indeed, could I as- 
certain the exact direction of my route; it appeared, however, to 
be about N.E. by E. At last I reached the outer limit of this 
very elevated tract of table-land; and down a gentle sloping 
valley in the hills 1 saw the plain country of Zenjin, stretching 
away to the foot of the other great range, N.. of that place, which 
is familiar to every one who has travelled the high road between 
Teberin and Tabriz. From the top of the pass, Zenjan bore 
due E..: descending into the valley, I was soon out of the range of 
snow; and 10 miles further across the barren tract, which slopes 
own gradually from the hills to the bed of the Zenjan river, 
brought me to that place, pretty well fatigued with my uncom- 
fortable ride of 33 miles from Kardgul. 

Zenjin is too well known to require any notice, After halting 
three days to refresh my cattle and hire mules, I set out to Hee 
by the route of Tirom, to Gildn. 

15th.—From Zenjan I struck across the barren stony plain, for 
I farsakh, to the foot of the hills, in a direction of Nv 37° E. 
Ascending this outer range, by a very easy pass, I then followed 
along the top of it for another farsakh, in an E. by N. direction, 
to the opening of a steep rocky defile, which conducted, at two 
miles farther, to the large village of Te'dm, situated in a small 
secluded plain between the two ranges. Te'dim is inhabited 
chiefly by muleteers, and appears a thriving place: from hence I 
followed up the valley, in a N.E. by N. direction, to the foot of 
the great range, which I ascended by a very steep pass; and at 
‘4 miles distance from Te'im, reached the summit of the hill. 
This is a very elevated point indeed, probably 7000 or 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea; the air was bitterly cold, and even, at 
this early season, the snow lay several feet indepth. The Gilin 
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mountains, which were visible beyond the valley of Sefid rid, 
appeared of a much less elevation than the point where I now 
stood. From here commenced the great descent, from the high 
table-land of Media, into the lower country, bordering on the 
Caspian; for though the district of Tarom, through which the 
Sefid rad flows, to the point of its confluence with the Shih rid, is 
separated by a lofty chain of mountains from the forests of Gildan, 
yet there is no great difference of elevation between them.* The 
pass is named, indifferently, Ak Gedik (the white pass), and the 
defile of Lewin Chai, from the title of the little stream which 
flows down through it into the Sefid rid: it is very long and de- 
vious, winding about for nearly 12 miles from the summit of the 
hill, till it emerges into the vale of Tarom: the general direction 
is N. 60° E. In the early part the road dips down abruptly from 
the top of the ridge to a little dell, where a small ruined cara- 
vanserai still affords shelter to travellers, who may be benighted 
or weather-bound, in their attempt to cross the pass: it then fol- 
lows the course of the stream, sometimes winding along the steep 
hill side, but, more generally, in the rough rocky bed of the tor- 
rent, which it crosses and recrosses 100 times, till at length it 
reaches a huge craggy ridge, formed by a vertical projection of 
the strata, which serves as a sort of outer rampart to the chain; 
and through which the stream forces its way, by a tremendous 
chasm rent almost perpendicularly in the naked rock: this is the 
key to the pass; and a few resolute men might defend it success- 
fully against thousands. ‘The road has been built up round the 
bluff edge of the precipice, and is so narrow, that two horsemen 
can barely each other, Beyond the gorge, again, there is a 
very steep winding descent down the face of the hill, to regain the 
bed of the torrent; and the pass then gradually opens upon the 
valley of the Sefid rid. There are two other passes in this range, 
conducting from ‘Térom to the high table-land of Sultaniyah and 
Zenjin, named Khimchadi and Terechii; but the Ak Geduk is 
considered by far the easiest, and is the one generally followed: 
in its present state of repair there is no obstruction whatever to 
laden mules in the lower part of the pass; but, during the winter, 
there must always be difficulty in crossing the snowy ridge at the 
summit; indeed, it frequently happens that this is blocked up for 
weeks together in a severe season. 

Just beyond the pass where the road opens out upon the vale 
of 'Tirom, there is a village named A'‘yi, very pleasantly situated, 
and possessing a garden house, which was built by ‘Abda-llah 
Mirzi, the late governor of the province: this is the usual 
halting-place for caravans from Zenjin. From the rising ground 
bebind A‘yi, the pass of Rudbér, through which the Sefid rid 

* Colonel Monteith estimates the bright of Meujil above the Caspian at 1000 feet ; 


but I should think 500 feet would be nearer the trac measurement, 
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flows into Gilin, was visible, bearing 8S. 72° E. The road now 
turned off, nearly due E., along the northern skirts of the range 
which I had just crossed; and at 5 miles, passing the villages of 
Kalat and Kishlik, descended to the bed of the Sefid rad. 

Tirom is divided into two districts: the upper division, which 
occupies a narrow tract on the right bank of the Sefid rid, between 
the river and the mountains, is named Térémi-Khelkhal; the 
lower, a more open country, where the hills recede farther from 
the river, is called Tirémi-piyin. The district, on the left bank 
of the river, stretching up to the other range of mountains, is 
named Pushti-kuh ; and, though now usually included in Tarom, 
is not considered properly to belong to it. Tairorpi-Khelkhdl 
contains about 100 villages, situated among the ravines ani narrow 
valleys which run down from the mountains to the river. It ts 
abundantly watered, and, possessing a very warm climate, is well 
adapted to the cultivation of cotton, which it produces in large 
quantities. There area great number of gardens and orchards 
also round all the villages, and the fruit which is thus grown forms 
one of the staple articles of export. In the mountains, too, there 
are mines of salt and alum, that are considered of some value, 
The chief place in Taéromi-Khelkhil is Weniserd, a large village, 
distant about 1 mile from the river, considerably below the point 
where | crossed ; and Teshwish, upon the skirts of the hills, near 
Weniserd, where "Abda-llah Mirzi built another palace, is also 
a place of some consequence. A very small proportion of the 
villages remain in the hands of government; by far the greatest 
part have cither been conferred in Tiyal, upon the proprietors, 
or have been given, in lieu of pay, to the officers of the court; the 
inhabitants are all Turks. 

Reaching the banks of the river I crossed, by what appeared 
to me a good and easy ford, into the district of Pusht-kih: so 
rapidly, however, 1 may mention, does the bed of the river 
change, that when I returned, twenty days afterwards, by the 
same route from Gilin, 1 found this ford quite impracticable 
from the number of rocky fragments that sa kitited rolled down 
by the force of the current; and I was obliged to cross at another 
point, by a very deep and difficult passage. From the ford I 
continued along an open level tract upon the left bank of the 
river, for 5 miles, and then, turning up a narrow glade in the 
hills to the left, | reached, at another mile, the little village of 
Kaukend, where: 1 took up my quarters for the night; having 
made a long and tiring stage from Zenjin, of nearly 40 miles. 

Pushti-kih contains only 25 villages: it is not nearly so well 
watered as the other side of the river; the streams from the 
Gilin mountains being few and scanty, and all the intervening 
ridges being formed of naked steril hills. The principal places 
are Derrim and Ober; Derrim is upon the road which conducts 
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from Avi across the mountains direct into Gildn; it is surrounded 
with gardens, and contains a third palace built by ’Abda-Ilah 
Mirzd. Ober is distant only two miles from Kaukend higher 
up among the hills; and, as the residence of the hereditary 
chief, claims to be the present capital of Pushu-kith. 

Zeitunibid and Gilawén are also considerable villages. 
The inhabitants of Pushti-kih are, for the most part, Kurds, of 
the ‘Anberli division of the great Lili tribe. They were 
settled here by Nadir Shah, and have now, pretty generally, 
adopted the language and manners of the Turkish tribes by whom 
they are surrounded. A great part of them, in common with the 
Taromis, still adhere to a nomadic life, pitching their tents in 
winter alorfg the warm valley of the Sefid rfid; and ascending 
the mountains in summer, where, in the fine pastures of that 
elevated region, they mingle with the I'liydt of Massild and 
Gilin. The revenues of Pushti-kih have lately been assigned, 
in Tiyil, to some Turkish dependent of the court, much to the 
disgust of the hereditary chief, who thus finds his authority over 
his own ra'yyats altogether annihilated. | 

i6fh—lI retraced my steps from Kaukend, down the little 
glade to the valley of the river, and then kept along the left bank 
for 14 miles to Gilawin, passing Zeitin-dibid at half way, in a 
little valley to the left. ‘The road sometimes descends into the 
bed of the Sefid rid, among the dense underwood that fringes 
its banks; in other parts it follows along the narrow plain be- 
tween the hills and the river; and sometimes, again, to avoid a 
bend of the stream, it winds among the extreme prongs of the 
mountains to the left. Its general line, however, is nearly 
parallel to that of the river, In Tarom, upon the other side of 
the Sefid-rid, there are a great number of villages among the 
glades which indent the base of the mountains; and the district 
appears singularly rich and cheerful. 

About 3 miles below Gilawan, a ridge of low hills runs across 
the valley from one range of mountains to the other. The Sefid 
rid forces its way, by a narrow gorge, through the ndge, and at 
this point, on an isolated and most precipitous hill upon the night 
bank, immediately overhanging the river, are the remains of a 
large and very strong fort, which, from a distance, have a most 
imposing appearance. ‘The place is called Derbend, and forms 
the boundary between ‘Taéromi-Khelkhal and Taromi-Payin; the 
fort is known by the name of Kal'’chi-Kohneh ; and, strangely 
enough, is ascribed by the peasantry, to the Khaliph Omar : it 
seems of some antiquity, and would be well worth examining. 
The country about Derbend is so very Prentice and difficult 
upon the ‘Tarom side of the river, that travellers from ‘Taromi- 
Payin to Zenjin are obliged to cross into Pushti-kth, below the 
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old fort, and then follow up the left bank to the ford, where I 
had passed over below Kishlik, - 

From this ridge I kept on for 10 miles farther along the skirts 
of the mountains, till, at length, I reached the opening of the 
great Rudbir pass, where the Sefid rad, swoln by the waters of 
the Shah rid, forces its way through the mountains into the low 
country of Gilan. aN 

In remote antiquity, the mountains to the N. and S. of the vale 
of the Sefid rid, were inhabited by the powerful tribe of the 
Cadusii. Their proper seat appears to have been Khelkhil and 
the two Tiroms: and, even as late as the eleventh century of 
Christ, the moiintains retained the name of Kadistin.* Modern 
geographers have wished to identify the Thamneria of Xenophon 
with the title of Téromein ;+ but I doubt if the name of Taérom is 
to be found in any Oriental writer before the twelfth century, 
and the termination, ein, is merely the Arabic dual, Ham- 
du-llah Mostaufi describes the district minutely, naming the five 
divisions and all the most considerable villages. ‘The two capi- 
tals which he mentions, of upper and lower Tiirom, called 
Shehristin, and Firdz-abad, are, | beheve, now unknown, but 
the titles of several of the other villages, as Derram, Kalat, 
Kelij, &c., remain unchanged to the present any. 

The Sefid rid is supposed to represent the Amardus of the 
ancient geographers, and, apparently with justice, As carly, 
however, as the fourth century of Christ, it was certainly dis- 
tinguished in the country by the same title which at present per- 
tains to it; for we cannot doubt that the name Asprudus, which 
is applied in Peter Patricius to the river of Media, where the 
Roman ambassador, Sicorius Probus was ailmitted to a conference 
with Narses, the Persian king,|| is identical with Aspe sede 
way in which the name would be written in ancient Persian. The 
title of Kiml Uzen, which is applied to this river in its early 
course, and which Rennell, from some fancied similarity of sound 
supposed to be the same as the Gozan, of Scripture, is a Turkish 
imposition of modern times, Hamdu-llabh states, that the 
Moghuls, in his day, called the river, Yulin-mulin,4 and the pre- 
sent title, therefore, must be of a very recent date. 

At the bridge of Menyil, near the opening of the pass, I joined 
the high road from Kazvin, and thence followed the same line to 
Resht, which is laid down in the itinerary of Major Todd, pub- 
lished in the eighth volume of the Geographical Journal, 

* They are mentioned under this name in the Ashkilu-l-'A‘lam of Jethani, 
t See | mutT Crit. des Hist, d' Alex, p. 617, 
Yakit is the earliest author in whom I have met with the name, 
i See Nos-hetu-]-Koldb, 
ll See Pet, Patric. in Excerpt, Legat, p, 30, @ Noz-hetu-] Kelib, 
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Il.—Memoir on the Site of the Atropatenian Echatana. By 
H. C. Rawtinsox, Bombay Army, Major serving in Persia. 
Communicated by Viscount Patwerston. 


In my attempt to identify the position, and to illustrate the 
history of the ancient capital of Media Atropatenc, I propose, in 
the first place, to establish the verification of the ruins of Takhti- 
Soleiman in Oriental geography; to proceed from that point to 
the connexion of the early Arabs with the Byzantines; to trace 
up afterwards the fortunes of the city through the flourishing ages 
of the Roman and Greek empires: and thus finally to arrive at 
the dark period of the Median dynasty, where fable is intermixed 
with history, and glimmermgs of truth can only be elicited by 
careful and minute analysis. And this line of argument, if less 
agreeable in character, is at any rate more consonant with the true 
principles of critical inquiry than the course which is usually 
adopted, of following down the stream of time from antiquity to 
modern days; for in the one case we commence our reasonings in 
doubt and darkness ; we can determine no precise point of history 
to support our further disquisitions; and thus, when we at last 
descend to the more tangible field of certain and direct elabora- 
tion, our inferences are still affected by the obscurity of our carly 
researches ; whilst in the other we set out from a fixed base of 
direct and well-established proof. We build a superstructure 
upon this foundation; and as we gradually ascend the chain of 
evidence into the field of more remote inquiry, criticism may, at 
any point, withhold assent to our opinions, without at all endan- 
gering the stability of any part of the preceding argument. 

To commence, then, with the verification of these ruins in 
Oriental geography. It is not, perhaps, possible to determine, 
nor is it, indeed, of any great consequence to the inquiry, at what 
precise time the city ceased to be inhabited. From the appear- 
ance of the ruins its final desolation can scarcely be assigned to a 
more recent date than that of Timiur;* and that it was a flourish- 
ing place not very long before that era is evident from the follow- 
ing extract from Hamdu-llah Mustaufi, who wrote during the 
troubles which succeeded the death of Abu Said Bahddur, in 
A.D. 1989.7 


* The Kurdish history ascribes the ruin of all this part of Persia to the ware be- 
tween the Kurds and Kisil Bashi (red heads, applied by the Kinds to all foreigners, 
Turkish os well as Persian), in the ages preceding the rise of the Sefavion dynasty. 

t See Ouseley's Travels, vol. ii. p. 378. He Hoorished in the two preceding reigns 
of Shih Khodibendeh and Aba Sa'id Bebadur. 
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“ In the district of Anjeriid there is a town which is named by 
the Moghols Setirik. tis on the summit of a mound, and was 
built by Kai Khosrau, the Kayanian. The town contains a large 
palace: in the sahan, or court of which, there 13 a fountain in the 
shape of a large reservoir, or rather, perhaps, resembling a lake, 
and so deep that divers cannot reach the bottom of un. Two 
streams of water, each sufficient to turn a mill, are constantly 
flowing out of it. When the outlets are closed, the water of the 
lake does not rise; and when they are opened, the streams flow 
out as before ; neither at any season does the water of the lake 
increase or diminish, which may be considered an extreme wonder. 
Abakai Khan, the Moghol king,* put the palace of this place 
into repair. In the neighbourhood there are most excellent 
vastures ; and the government assessment of the district 1s 25,000 

nars.”' - 

That ts Halt Iklim and the Zinetu-| Mejalis, works of the 
seventeenth century, repeat the account of Hamdu-llah, I con- 
sider as no proof of the city’s having remained inhabited to their 
days, for the geographical part of both these works is servilely 
copied from the Noz-hetu-] Kolb, The name of the district, 
Anjertd, appears the same in all the three copies of Hamdu-llah, 
which | have consulted ; the ee is also preserved in the 
Haft Iklim, and in the Zinetu-l Mejalis, it is merely modified 
into Anjereh. I can hardly doubt but that the name is identical 
with the title of Angirin, which still attaches to the district 
E. of Takhti-Soleimin; for it is called a dependency on Soh- 
riverd, a city of some consequence in former times, situated to the 
S. E. of Zenjin; and the position of Angiridn, between Takhti- 
Soleimin and Sobriverd, will alone answer this indication; 
though as Angirdn is mentioned under iis own name in the 
Sheref Nimeb, a work of nearly the same age as the Haft Iklim, 
and a district also bearing this ttle of Angurin occurs in Ham- 
du-llah, among the dependencies of Marégha, there is still 
some obscurity attaching to the subject. Indeed I was long in 
discovering the curious notice in Hamdu-llah relative to Takht- 
Soleimin ; for, as [ shall presently show, he alludes to the same 
place in another part of his work, under its more ancient designa- 
tion of Shiz; and I could hardly expect to find an account of 
the Takht under the head of Sojis or Sohriverd,t places re- 
moved from it at least 100 miles to the eastward, and at the 

* The oon of Holiké Khan; died in aw. 1281 
+ Bee Noz-hetu-l Koliib, Persian MS. 

t Scjés, which contained the tomb of the Pagan king, Arghdin Khan, son of Ahekat 

of 


Khin hte doen , Situated in the hills, ot the nce of about 24 miles 
S.E. of Zenjin. Sebriverd was in the immediate vicinity; but J believe that the 


name ia now lost, 
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present day possessing with it no connexion whatever. His de- 
scription, however, is too graphic to admit of any doubt as to the 
place to which he alludes. The mound, the palace, the un- 
fathomable lake, the phenomenon of the waters, and the pastures, 
are all so many direct points of evidence; and we must resolve 
other difficulties, therefore, as we best may. There is also a 
difference in all the manuscripts regarding the Moghol name of 
the town ; it is written Satirik, Sakurik, and Satruk. Whatever 
may have been the original title, however, it no doubt represents 
the word, which has been softened down into the modern pro- 
nunciation of Sdrik, and which is now applied to the river that 
rises at ‘Takhti-Soleiman. 

I must now say a word regarding the local title of Takhti-Solei- 
méin, which will carry me up a few years anterior to the age of 
Hamdu-llah. The present popular belief, as I have already 
observed, ascribes the foundation of the Takht to Solomon and 
the Divs; but Sir R. Porter mentions his having been told upon 
the spot that the name was really derived from a certain Kurdish 
king who reigned here; and this seems not at all improbable, for 
whenever the local title of Soleimdn is met with in Persia, re- 
ferring to the Jewish Solomon, as the founder of the place, it may 
be considered as a very ancient imposition, dating at least from 
the earliest ages of Islim.* 

In the present case the title of Takbti-Soleimdn was certainly 
not applied to the place in ancient times; + and we must look, 
therefore, for the derivation in the local history of the province, 
shortly preceding the desolation of the city ; sink here, accordingly, 
we find a Soleimin Shah, to whom it seems more than probable 
the title must refer. 

Early in the thirteenth century there was a king of this name in 
Kurdistin, nominally dependent upon the Baghdéd-khaliphate. 
He is usually called Soleimin Shih Abah; but I have failed to 
discover any particulars of his family. He rose into great power ; 
the revenues of the province were increased tenfold under bis 
vigorous and skilful administration: and Behar, at present a 
ruinous village on the frontiers of Gerds t and Hamadan, became, 
as his place of residence, the capital of Kurdistan. In the Sheref 
Nameh we find detailed the wars in which he was engaged with 
the Atabegs of Luri-Kiichek to avenge the murder of his sister's 
husband, the former prince of that wild region. He was at first 

* Thus the ruins of Persepolis were maimed Mesjidi-Soleimin as early os the 

imencement of the tenth century. Consult the Moriju-i-Zeheb of Mew adi. 

+ Teconsider this name of Takhti-Soleimin was a mere popular title, and have nerer 
so with a eller or geographic! work og fee Beigel ate 
detives it» timme, 1 believe, from a Rardich tribe. Sn cea 

F2 
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defeated: but afterwards, being reinforced from ‘Baghdad, he 
subjugated the whole of Luristin, and comp ‘led the Atibeg to 
flee to the court of Mangi Khan, at Kara Korum. - 

Shortly afterwards, when Holdiki descended upon Baghdad, 
Soleimin Shah was chosen to command the armies of the khalt- 
phate; and it was not until the Moghol emperor obtained pos- 
session of his person and slew him in cold blood, with many of his 
followers, that the unfortunate Mosta’sem found himself obliged 
to come out of the beleagured city, and humble himself at the feet 
of his conqueror.* I think it not improbable that this Soleimian 
Shah may have built himself a palace on the margin of the petri- 
fying lake, which fell into ruin when his country was overrun 
the victorious Moghols, and was afterwards repaired, as Hamdu-l- 
lah states, by Abekai Khin, the successor of Holikdi; and itis 
natural that the memory of his virtues should have been thus per- 

etuated in the country which he governed by the popular title of 
akhti-Soleimdn, which would still attach to the palace of his 
foundation. : 

Taking up the history of the city prior to the age of Soleimiin 
Shah and the Moghols, we find that in all Oriental writings pre- 
vious to that era it is entitled Shiz, a name which | could have 
supposed had been unknown to the English reader, had I not 
met with a solitary passage in the “ Modern Traveller,” stating that 
‘the first appearance of Zoroaster seems to have been in /Azer- 
bijin; and the first fire-temple is said to have been erected at 
Xiz, in Media.”"} The identification of Takbhti-Soleimin with 
Shiz is of great importance; for I shall afterwards be able to 
prove the Shiz of the Orientals to be the Canzaca{ of the Byzan- 
tines ; and the great point of the verification in modern geography, 
of the Sasanian capital of Azerbij4n, will thus be at once established. 
The following extract from the Atharo-l-Beldan, the Arabic geo- 
graphical work of Zakariyi Kazvini, will, I think, then go far to 
establish this identification :— 

« Shiz is a city of Azerbdijan, between Mardghah and Zenjin : 
Mosa'er Ibn Mohelhel relates as follows: —‘*Shiz possesses 
mines of gold, silver, mercury, arsenic, and lead. It 1s sur- 
rounded by astrong wall, and contains, in the centre of the city, 
a small lake, which has never yet been fathomed: I tried to 
sound it with a line of above 4000 yards,§ but could find no 

* I take this sketch of the history of Soleimin Shih from the Sheref Nimeh, the 
Rautetu-s Sefi, and the Nor-hefu-] Kolib, | 

{ Modern Traveller, Persia and China. Vol. i. p.59. [Probably from Texeira’s 

History of Persia | , 
Greeks, Tafaes, Safasiy, Parlaxis, Ravlaade ard Kerr ld ass, ; 
@ The Arabic says 14,000 yards, but J give Mlosa'ecr, at from his stories, appears 2 
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bottom. The circuit of the lake is about one Jeribi-Hashumi.* 
At certain times, when the waters of the lake sink below their 
usual level, the banks, which are thus left dry, become petrified 
into very hard stone. There is also a very great fire-temple of 
the Magi at this place, from whence the sacred fire is conveyed 
to all the other Pyraa in the world: the peak of the cupola of 
this temple bears a crescent, which is a talisman for the preser- 
yation of the city; and thus, though enemies have frequently 
assaulted the walls, it has never yet been ca tured. One of the 
most extraordinary circumstances connected with the temple, is 
that the sacred fire has been now constantly burning there for 
700 yearg, and no particle of it has ever yet turned to ashes. 
Another marvel is, that whenever enemics have attacked the 
place and erected Mangonels, to cast stones against the walls, the 
missiles have never struck the bastions, notwithstanding that the 
engines may have been erected close under the fortifications.” 
This account is extracted from the work of Mosa’er [bn Mo- 
halhal, a traveller, who described the wonders of the various 
regions through which he passed. The greater part of the 
‘Ajaibo-l Beldin is written upon his authority. Another writer 
has the following notice :—‘ In Shiz is the fire-temple of Azer- 
ekhsh, the most celebrated of the Pyra of the Magi; in the days 
of the fire-worship, the kings always came on foot, upon pilgrim- 
age, to this place. The temple of Azerekhsh is ascribed to 
Zerdtusht, the founder of the Magian religion, who went, it 1s 
said, from Shiz, to the mountain of Sebilin;} and, after remain- 
ing there some time in retirement, returned with the Zend 
Avesta: which, although written in the old Persian language, 
could not be understood without a commentary, After this he 
declared himself to be a prophet. The occurrence took place in 
the reign of Gushtasp, the son of Lohordsp, the son of Ker Kaus, 
king of Persia." | 

Zakariyé closes his account of Shiz, continuing to quote, ap- 
parently, from the same anonymous author, with a description of 
the reception of Zeritusht, by Gushtisp; and the miracles by 
which the prophet established, to the king's satisfaction—the verity 
of his divine mission. I need scarcely, I believe, enter into any 





sort of Oriental Munchausen, the benefit of the Persian translation in the Seiro-l Belid, 
where the momber is reduced to 4000, The Hashembite yard was of 32 toches, ond 
the asserted measurement is therefore quite preposterous, even with this reduction. 

® The Jerihi-Hishim! was o square measure of 60 Hashemite yards, 

+ The name of this well-known mountain is written by the Orirntals indifferently 
Echiliin and Sevilin, 

| Athiro-] Beldin, Arab, M3. This is the work described Bo edt under the 
name of ‘Ajsibo-1 Beldin, as the great geographical treasure of the Escurial library, 
See Casiri, Bib. Ese t vol, ile T'* 7 | 
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detail to show the applicability of this description to the ruins of 
Takhti-Soleimén ; its position between Marighah and Zenjin, 
the neighbourhood of the mines, the massive walls encircling the 
town, and above all, the unfathomable lake, with its petrifyi 
banks, are quite sufficient to demonstrate the identity. 

There are a few other passages in Oriental authors relative to 
Shiz, which corroborate the account of Zakariyi | 3 

The two works entitled Seiro-] Beldd, and Telkhiso-l Athar,* 
are merely abridgments of Zakariyi's Geography; and, as their 
notices of Shix are thus evidently drawn from the extract which I 
wee already translated, it is unnecessary to quote them sepa- 
rately. 

The account which Hamdu-llah Mustaufi gives of the Takht, 
from his own personal knowledge, is full, graphic, and correct ; 
but he was a compiler as well as a practical geographer ;7 and 
thus, in his chapter on Kurdistan, we find another mention of the 
place, under its old name of Shiz, copied, doubtless, from some 
of the ancient authors, whom, in his preface, he states himself to 
have consulted. “ El Shiz,” he says, “is a small town, p poe 
situated ; it formerly contained the fire-temple of Azerekhsh. 
In all the MSS. of the Noz-heto-l Kolub, the names are written 
Shit and Arwekhsh, but I have ventured to restore the ortho- 
graphy ; as the juxta-position of the two titles can leave no doubt 
of their applicability to the same place, as is described by 
Zakariya, though it 1s probable that Hamdu-llah, in re 
the notice, failed to recognise their identity, The fact of Shiz 
also being included by him in the chapter on Kurdistin, whilst, 
in another part of his work, he extends the southern boundary of 
Aéerbij4n to the mountains of Sind,} may be sufficiently explained 
by its having formed a part of the government of Soleimin Shah, 
which he evidently kept in view in describing the geography of 
the province. 

* The Seitn-l Belid is a Persian ; ; the Telkhiso- ] Athir an Arabic abridgment j the 
latter was translated by Mons. de Guignes, and ‘published in the Not. des Mi 

ce aia 3 ities avery poor affair, however, and quite unworthy of a place i in that 
a There is also, Teuspect, an allusion to the famous pond of Takhti-Soleimin, in 
Hamdu-ilah's chapter on lakes, where, under the head of Sot agin Cercbelty Gr 
the lake of the fountain’), he says, “ This is on the frontion of a 1 Fag 

error for Angirin); the banks of it . . . . . t MSS. fest 
faulty here) “In 2 ‘Ajiibo-l- Makblikit it is said that the ties of that work 
(Zokarii Kazvini) w to ascertain the bap he of it, and “siglo aaa sent in 












ee who declared preemies to have e down 1000 1 without reaching 

the bottom.” Ido not fod the story in 3 aryl himeelf, tt it ia i “ies in his 
style ; and if he really did visit the place, it must have been after writing the Athir-1 
Teal 


din, where he rel arp for his om earth on other authorities. 
|, The name of Sind a ued gues to the Kurdistin mountains, shows tht 


lie Uitle Ss aneSatit: aret that ed, instead of being derived, from the mod 
scenltak uf belonah, tn er eoanlly povosiact re nae ui 
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Another brief notice of the place occurs in Yikut’s Epitome, 
called. the Morasido-! Ittilé’, where, alter determining the or- 
thography which, without its clue, I should have found it im- 
possible to ascertain,* Shiz is described as “a district of Azerbi- 
jan, between Marighah and Zenjin.” It would be interesting, 
perhaps, to verify these notices by a reference to some of the 
standard Arabic authors, such as the old geographical work 
ascribed to [bn Haukal, to Jeihini, and to Abi Zeid ; and whose 
original authorslipis still a problem in Oriental literature. The 
Athdro-] Bakiyeh of Ala Ribiin, and, above all, the Ma jemo-l 
Beldin, of Yakut; { but these authorities are not accessible in 
the East; and | confess, that, as far as argument is concerned, 
the solitary extract from Zakariya appears to me quite sufficient 
to demonstrate the identity of Takhti-Soleiman and Shiz. 

The next stage of the inquiry must be the verification of Shiz, 
as the Canzaca of the Byzantines; and this will depend upon 
the campaign of Khosrau Parwiz, against the usurper Behram 
Chubin, and the history of the famous fire-temple of Azerekhsh. 

L shall commence with the campaign of Khosrau, as it is de- 
scribed by 'Theophylact, verifying the line of route from all 
other available sources. When the Emperor Maurice undertook 
to restore the fugitive Khosrau to the throne of his ancestors, 1t 
was arranged that the forces destined for the expedition should 
enter Persia in two divisions. The king himself accompamed the 
main body of the Romans under the veteran Narses, along the 
road by Mardin, Nisibin, and Sinjér, to the Tigris; while his 
relative Binddyeh, with another Roman contingent, commanded 
by John, the Prefect of Armenia, broke into the province of 
Azerbijin. 

Khosrau crossed the Tigris at a place called Dinabad, which 
must have been near the ruins of Nimrod; and at the distance of 
one march from hence, he p the greater Zib. He now pro- 
ceeded to a place called Alexandriana, “a name derived from 
Alexander of Macedon, son of Philip, who there, with his Mace- 


® In the different MSS. tliat [have consulted, I have found the name of this city 
written in eight different ways—Sir, Shir, Siz, Shiz, Schs, Shin, Shit, and Shells; all of 
which variations arise from a confusion of the diacritical points, ancl a slight change 
in the formation of the last letter. , 








+ It is curious to remark that Abé-l Fodié’s quotations from Ibn Honbaly anal 
Vikit's extracts from Ab Zeid, both correspamd, as nearly as posible, with my 
abridged MS. of Jeihini. Zakariyé ancl Telrisi . tw have been the only two 


: ors who were acquainted with Jeibini, and the former, too, quotes Tha Elauk 1 
as a distinct author, : 

{ The translation of YikGt's Great Lexicon, if it could be procured entire, would be 
an invaluable service to Oriental literature. The Bodleian has only. Cant volumes, 
hut I believe that the work exists entire in the Imperial library of St. Petersburgh. 
In the pce ee I consult the only two odd es of the Mo'jem that I have 
ever met with in the East. 
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donian forces and Greek auxiliaries, captured a very strong castle 
aml slew the barbarian imbabitants.” In this obscure tradition 
we at once recognise the battle of Arbela; and, as I find, in the 
manuscript journal of a friend, that “the hill at Arbela, upon 
which the fort is built, was raised, the natives say, by Alexander 
the Great,"* it seems not impossible that, in the age of Maurice, 
the popular title of the place may really bave been Alexandriana. 
From Arbela the Romanarmy marched, in one day, to the region 
of Chnaitha. This seems to be the same place which is men- 
tioned by Theophanes, under the title of Chamaitha 7 (the m 
being, probably, an error for n), as the district where Heraclins 
refreshed his army, after his difficult passage across the, mountains 
from Media, and before he passed the greater Zib, to take up a 
position at Niniveh: it is also, beyond a doubt, the Honita of 
the Syrians, which was an episcopal see, under the metropolitan 
of Adiabene, from the fourth to the fourteenth century; but, as | 
have failed to discover its representative in Arabic geography, its 
exact position cannot be determined. It is evident, however, 
from Assemani, that Honité must have been a short distance to 
the E. of Arbela;t and 1 conclude, therefore, that it is to be 
looked for in the modern district of Bestdra. Narses appears to 
have occupied this territory at the foot of the mountains, with a 
view to facilitate a junction with the Armenian contingent, which 
was advancing to meet him from Azerbijin. Behrim, at the 
same time, must have been on the banks of the lesser Zab; and, 
when he found that the junction had not yet taken place, he 
pushed rapidly across the mountains, probably by the bye-road 
of Kadi Sanjdk and Sardesht, in the hopes of engaging an defeat- 
ing the Armenian contingent before Narses could move to its 
support. Passing on rapidly in a north-easterly direction, Bebrim§ 
1s stud to have at length reached a certain lake, which can be no 
other than the lake of Urumiyah ; and the point where he would 
thus first have reached it, wpon the line of Sardesht and Sé-ii 
Bolak, which I suppose him to have followed, would have been 
about the modern Binéb. Here the scouts brought him intel- 


* Rich (vol. ii., p. 18) says, “ There is a local tradition peculinr to the place, that 
Arbel was built by Darius" I quote from the Journal of Dr. Hoes of Baghdad, io 
gentleman who has trovelled seis in Arabia and Kurdistin, and whose geographical 
bas regarding these countries, ts as interesting as it is extensive, — 

See page 9], 
{ Por notices of the district and city of Honita, eee Assemani. Bil. Or. Vat., tom. i. 
p- 194; tom, iv., p 757: and the numerous ages referred to under the last head. 
mete & in Hamdu-lah, 0 Khonidin, described as a small town in Kurdistin, upon 
the river Zab, which may possibly be the same place. 
$I adopt throughout the Oriental orthography of Khosran amd Behrim, instead of the 
Xeveing anil Bega of Theophylact. 
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ligence that the Armenian troops were in full march upon the 
other side of the lake, having doubtless taken the direct line of 
Bayazid, Khoi, and Urumiyah, to conduct them to Ushnei, from 
whence they could cross the mountains into Assyria. The m- 
tervening lake presented the possibility of an engagement, and 
Bindiyeb, whose interest it was to effect a yunction with Khosran 
without delay, is stated to have continued his march to the south- 
ward, ‘The movements of Behrim are not specified, but I con- 
clude that, when he found himself frustrated in his attempt to 
come to action with the Armenian contingent, he retraced his 
steps into the present country of the Mikris, to cover the city of 
Canzaca. . 

We must now return to the army at Chnaitha, Narses, upon 
discovering that Gehrim had abandoned the low country and 
crossed the mountains into Media, immediately threw his troops 
upon the great Rowandiz road, sending on orders to John, the 
prefect, by no means to hazard an engagement until he arrived 
to support them. Theophylact says, that he suddenly burst into 
the country of the Anisenes, and, passing rapidly through it, 
arrived on the fifth day (as I read the passage) at the village of 
Saragana : it will be interesting therefore to identify this tribe of 
Anisenes, as well to show the line of march followed by the 
Romans, ss to corroborate the existence in antiquity of the great 
thoroughfare across the mountains by Herir, Rowdandiz, and 
Sidek, to which, in my former memoir, I have alluded. 

In the time of Pliny the Rowdndiz mountains were mhabited 
by the Aloni, the Azones, the Silici, and the Orontes.* The 
Orontes to the E. of Guagamela, preserve their name in the 
present tribe of Rewendi ; a corruption, doubtless, from Erwend,t+ 
which is a pure old Persian root, usually bellenised into Orodes 
or Orontes. The Silici, which Pliny classes under two divisions, 
gave the title of Salak among the Syrians of the middle ages to 
the whole mountain country between Adiabene and Media; the 
name is I believe now wholly lost among these mountains, though 
the Selek are still a powerful tribe in Lumstin, The Aloni are 
stated by Assemani to be identical with the Alanite, who were 
known to the Syrians as inhabiting the mountains contiguous to 
the Gordymans; { and perbaps the Alam of Hamdu-llah, which 





4 Plin. Nat. Hist., lib. vi. tr ot ; r 

+ This mountain district is clearly distinguishable, in Armenian geography, under 
the name of Erovintini—See Saint Martin's Armenia, vol. ii. pp. 363, 424, where, 
however, the connexion is unnoticed. The Georgians ofa to the inhabitants of 
these mountains the name of Ureti. See Klaproth’s Georgian History, quoted by 
St. Martin, tow. ii. [!- [52 . 7 . 

t For the Syrian accounts of Salacha tach the Aloni, ane Asemani, tom, it. p. 708, 
uuder the head of Adjabene. It is pomible that the Selekei and Silki divisions of 
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he describes as “a flourishing town in Kurdistan, well watered, 
producing corn and abounding in pastures and hunting grounds,” 
may have some reference to them. Of the four tribes mentioned 
by Pliny, the Azgones thus alone remain unidentified ; and though 
the name may possibly be referred to Hazd, or Hazene (the 
Chazene of: Strabo) which was used by the Syrians as another 
title for Arbela,+ yet I confess I would rather conjecture it to 
be a corruption from Anozes, or Anizes, the same with the 
Anisenes of Theophylact, especially as Ptolemy, in the route 
which he apparently lays down from W. to E., between Assyria 
and Media, names the first station in the mountains Alinza,t a 
word which I read A‘li-’ Anizah, or the tribe of "Anizah; and the 
Armenian geographers designate all this mountain region, con- 
taining Julamerik, Khfshdb, &e., by the title of Andsevatsi,§ a 
name that is certainly referable to the same root as the Anisenes 
of Theophylact. It is singular, however, that the Syrians, who 
extended their ecclesiastical sway over all these mountains, should 
employ no title resembling "Anizah or Anisene ; and the absence 
of any vestige of the name among the present Kurdish inhabit- 
ants throws another shade of uncertainty over the subject: how- 
ever, | chiefly rely on the Armenian title to verify the position of 
the Amisenes; and 5 days' march across their mountains hy the 
Rowiandiz road would conduct the Romans to Sirgan in the plain 
of Ushnei, which I have already conjectured to be identical with 
Saragana. 

Here took place the junction between Narses and the Armo- 
nian contingent ; and here, or near this place, Behrim failed in a 
night attack with which he hoped to have surprised the Roman 
camp. Three days afterwards occurred the first general action 
between the armies. I swppose the battle to have been fought in 
the hilly country E, of Sé-4j Bolik,!| Behram having retreated, 
probably after the failure of his night attack, along the high road 
to Canzaca ; and the circumstance of his having withdrawn to a 
steep mountain after his defeat, from which he repelled the dis- 
orderly attacks of the Persians, who, unsupported by the Roman 
infantry, attempted to dislodge him, showing that the action 
could not have taken place in the plain country of Solddz or 
Miyandab. 


the Mikri tribe may derive their names from the Silici or Salak.—See former 
Memoir, p. 39. 

* Noz-befu-] Kolib in the chapter on Kurdistin, 

See Assemani, in loco citato. Strabo, p: 736, 

 Ptol., lib. vi. c. 2. 

) See Saint Martin, tom i. p: IST, and tom ii. p. 363, 429. Also Avdall’s Arme- 
nia, vol. i. fs 24, where ii story ts told of Johan Anzevazi, anal Nerseh Ervinddini. 

| Ppiely Souk Bolak, but now corrupted into $5-fij Bolak. 
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Behram, on the succeeding morning, is stated to have continued 
his retreat over very difficult ground, maccessible to cavalry, and 
if we suppose him in this march to have crossed the Jaghati by 
the Kiz Kopri, and from thence to have wound among the steep 
and barren hills which bound Sa’in Kal'eh to the S., the nature 
of the ground will exactly answer the description. The Romans 
it appears pursued him closely, and pitched their camp at night 
within a short distance of his position. From hence it is said 
that Behram descended into the plain which contained the city 
of Canzaca; that the Romans, still following closely on his steps, 
reached the river Balaroth and encamped there; and that upon 
the third day of the pursuit they at length came up with the fugi- 
tive in another plain to which he had farther retreated without 
entering Canzaca. The plain of Canzaca, which is so frequently 
mentioned by the Greek writers, is always a matter of some per- 
plexity; for, strictly speaking, there is no plain whatever in the 
neighbourhood of Shiz; however, | can understand, from the 
account of Theophylact, that Behrim descended from the hilly 
range between Sain Kal’ch and Hisir; that at the Balaroth, 
which I conclude to be the main or northern branch of the 
Sdrik, he entered upon what is called the Sahri or plain of 
Takhti-Soleimain; that he then crossed the intervening hills to 
the valley of the southern branch of the river, leaving Canzaca to 
the left, and that in this valley he fought the final and decisive 
battle, the disastrous result of which drove him into exile beyond 
the Oxus, and restored Khosrati to the throne of Persia. Khos- 
rai and the Romans, after remaining three days upon the field of 
battle, are stated to have returned to Canzaca, and to have ocen- 
pied the city without opposition, There are probably no means 
for ascertaining the local title of the Sarik previous to the era of 
the Moghols, but if we consider that the Byzantines uniformly 
employed the Greek 6 to express the Persian v or w, and that the 
ehange of r for / is a common vulgarism in Persian pronunciation, 
we shall thus restore the Balaroth of Theophylact to its true 
orthography of Wara-rad, or the river of Vira; a name which | 
shall presently show to be strictly applicable to the stream that 
watered Takhti-Soleimin. 

It must be confessed that the loose and confused account of 
the Byzantine historian affords anything but decisive evidence of 
the identity of Canzaca and Shiz, This potas I have fortunately 
been able to establish from the Oriental narrative of the same 
campaign, and in following the story of Theophylact ;*.it has thus 





bad Theophylact Simocatta, lib. v. ¢. 5—10. Gibbon, who had this account before 
him, scarcely shows his usual accuracy when he says—* After the junction of the im- 
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been less my object to methodise and develop the strict geographi- 
cal application of his statements than to reconcile those statements 
with my own personal knowledge of the topography of the line of 
route. The only essential point of evidence for which I rely 
upon Theophylact is, that the great battle between Behrim and 
Khosrau was fought in the immediate vicinity of Canzaca, the 
capital of Media Atropatene. For the verification of this city of 
Canzaca [ turn to the Oriental histories. 

In two works, the Kamil of [bnu-l Athir, and the Arabic his- 
tory of Abul-faraj, the battle is said to have been fought in the 
vicmity of Modain:* but this is certainly incorrect. All the 
other wnters whom I have consulted, such as Mes'idi, Mir 
Khawend, and the authors of the Lebbu-l-Tewarikh, Khelisetu-l- 
Akhbar, and Gozideh, unite in describing the arrival of Khosrau 
with his Roman auxiliaries in Azerbijan, and state that the fate of 
the empire was decided in that province; but two authors, more 
ancient and more authentic than any of those which I have named, 
are even more explicit in their narrative, and they both distinctly 
mention the city of Shiz, at that time the capital of Azerbijan, as the 
scene of action between the two rival armies. One of these is As- 
mai, the celebrated preceptor of Haran al Reshid,+ who wrote, at 
the close of the eighth century of Christ, a synchronous history of 
the kings of Persia and Arabia, previous to Islam ; a work that is, 
1 believe, unknown in Europe, and which is, perhaps, the most 
valuable and authentic historical volume in the whole range of 
Arabian literature. Asma'i in describing the cam Alfn writes in 
the first place that when Khosrau entered Azerbijin, his uncle 
Binduyeh, and Mushil, the leader of the Armenian troops, were 
residing in the city of Shiz, having been entrusted by Bebrim 
Chubin with the defence of the northern frontier, and that on 
hearing of the king’s approach they immediately left Shiz, and 
hastened to tender their allegiance; and again in noticing Khos- 
rau's occupation of the capital, he says, “ And the king went on 
till he arrived at the city of Shiz, where there was a very great 
fire-temple, which remains to this day. Kbosrau remained con- 
stantly at prayer in this temple, while he ordered his ammy to 
form an entrenched camp; and he abode for a month at Shiz, to 
refresh himself and his troops, and employed himself in collecting 
provisions and establishing bazérs. 

Wer 7 witch) Fat: a A ie ‘the io Fray 
Iwobatilesen the banksof the Zab andibe acts ficient ey 
* Thon Janzi, in the Merato-] #emin, agrees with these two authors in placing the 
field of battle near Modain. The three accounts are probably drawn from the same 
ii 


nee. 
+ See D’'Herbelot,under the titles Asma’i and Haroun. Asma’i died in a.p. 530 
in extreme old age. 
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The other authority is the not less celebrated Tabari,* who 
mentions the arrival of Khosrau, with the Roman legions, at Shiz, 
a large city of Azerbijin, “containing a great fire-temple of the 
Magi, which (it is not clear whether he means the city or the 
temple,) 1s now no longer in existence.” He then describes the 
battle as taking place in the immediate vicinity, and relates, that 
after the defeat and flight of Behrim, Khosrau proceeded to 
Modiin. Among the many copies of ‘Tabari that | have con- 
sulted, I confess I have only found two which contain this pas- 
sage relative to Shiz,¢ but stull, I think these two, in conjunction 
with the authority of Asma'i, are quite sufficient to establish the 
verification of Canzaca. In one MS. of this author, I have also 
found another curious passage relative to this sulject which 
would be worth examination by Orientalists, in Europe, who 
have old and genuine copies of Tabari to consult. After the 
relation of the combat and the flight of Behram, it is stated that 
Khosrau then moved from Gih (s/f) to Modiin. Now Gih 
appears to denote the same place, which, in the other copics, is 
named Shiz; and, if we suppose that a single letter has been 
dropped by the transcriber, and thus, restore the word to Gizeh, 
(a5 for sl§) we shall obtain a further proof, not only of the 
identity of Shiz and Gaza, (for Canzaca is but the Armenian 
moification of the title,) but, also, that the ancient name of the 
city was not unknown to the early Arabs. 

I now pass on to the subject of the Fire-temple ; and shall con- 
tinue to quote from the Byzantines, illustrating their notices from 
Oriental authors. Procopius tells us, that at the conclusion of 
the third campaign between Justinian and Chosroes (Kesri 


* Tabari is too well known to require any notice—he was born A.p: B39, ond died 
A.D. 922 


+ There is no work, perhaps, in all Oriental literature of which the copies differ so 
much from one another as the Persian translation of Tahari. The diversity, indeed, 
is eo great, that it would seem impossible for all the MSS. now im use to have been 
drawn from one original version by the Vinier Aba ‘Ali Mohammed, a8 is generally 


& cH é : 
‘ ‘ confirmation of the identity of Shit and Can- 





{ Lhave since met with a singul 
mura in the account which Firdaisl gives of the engagement between Khosran Parwiz 
and Behram Chibin. The meeting of Khosran with his uncle Bindityeh and the 
Armenian general tabs, previo to the action, which is alladed to by Asma’i, is 
described at length in the Shah Nameh, and the scene of the interview, called in the 
Arab history the city of Shiz, is named by Firdadsi, Ganjak or Kanjak (for the 4 and 
gare, in the Persian, undistinguishable), a tithe which is stiaiocar identical with the 
Armenian Kandeag and Greek Kevfane. Another remarkable evidence, which 
verifies in the most satisfactory manner the argument [ have drawn from the history 
of the pyraum of Ajerbijin, of the identity of Shit or Canzaca with the ancient 
Median capital, is the attributing by Firdaisi of the marie of Awer Geshesp to the 
famous fire-temple of Kanjag, where Khosraa fulfilled his religious vows preparatory 
to the ene nt; the very name which was bestowed by Kai Khosrau on the temple 
of his fouriation in the city or castle of Bahman Diz. 
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Anishirewin), “the Persian monarch traversed Assyria, and 
marched direct to the city of Ardabigan, which is in the northern 
part of the province, of the same name, designing to attack the 

omans, from thence, by the frontiers of Persarmenia, In that 
city is the great Pyreum, or fire-temple, which, of all the holy 
places connected with their religion, is held in most veneration by 
the Persians. The Magi, there, preserve the eternal fire ; anc 
sacrifice many victims, which they consult for the purpose of 
augury and divination, The fire of the Persians is, in every 
respect, similar to that which the ancient Romans named the 
sacred fire of the Goddess Vesta."* 

We next meet with an account of this great temple of the 
Magi, in the narrative of the campaigns of Heraclitus. When 
the Roman emperor, according to Theophanes, burst into Persia 
from the neighbouring frontier of Armenia, Khosrau Parwiz 
threw himself into Canzaca, with 4000 men, to arrest the pro- 
gress of the invasion. The emperor, however, rapidly a 
proached, and his light troops having attacked and driven in the 
outposts, Khosrau, in his alarm, evacuated the city, and sought 
for safety in an immediate flight. “ Heraclius now,” in the 
words of Theophanes,7 “took possession of Canzaca; that city of 
the east which contained the fire-temple, and the treasures of 
Crosus, the king of Lydia, and the imposture of the burnin 
coals.” Cedrenus continues,{ “and when the emperor entered 
into the city, he found the abominable image of Chosroes, a figure 
of the king, enthroned beneath the globular dome of the palace, 
as though he were seated in the heavens; around him were em- 
blems of the sun, and moon, and stars, to which, in his supersti- 
tion, he seemed to offer adoration, as if to Gods, while sceptre- 
bearing angels ministered on every side, and curiously wrought 
machines distilled drops of water, to represent the falling rain, 
and uttered roaring sounds in imitation of the peal of thunder. 
All these Sdingk he emperor consumed with fire, and, at the 
same time, he reduced to ashes the temple, and the entire city.” 

Tzetzes,§ in his poetical history, describes this famous palace 
of Khosrau in nearly the same terms as Cedrenus—and he alds, 
that the sacred fire of the Persians, originally lighted by a 
thunder-bolt from heaven,|| had been preserved with extreme care 
through all succeeding ages, until it was now first extinguished in 
the fatal visit of Heraclius, 

* De Bello Persico, lib. odin pn Pred _ 

PLA Ait, (Gar, Pp. Suc. 
Cedren ei Historia, elit, Xylaod. p 338. hoes 
Gotten, edie eylacel p18 and Ammianus, book xxiii, ¢.6, both mention 
| - Xyland. p. nil | cri, ¢.6, ! iat 
tdatiaion ofhe Pesto aes haring heen lighted fem heaven. cai ies 
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There is nothing in these accounts of the Byzantines to de- 
termine the position of Canzaca upon the map. The only 
evidence that we can draw from them is, that Canzaca was in the. 
province of Azerbijin, and that it contained a famous temple, in 
which was preserved the sacred and unextinguishable fire of the 
Persians. 

Now that there have been one or more great fire-temples in the 
province of Azerbijin, from the remotest antiquity, all Oriental 
history attests. The very name of the province is believed by 
the critics to be taken from the fire-worship ;* although, | must 
observe, that, as the title of Atropatene, or Atropatia, does not 
“ppear to have been known to the Greeks of the age of 

lexander$ and, as Strabo's statement of its derivation from 
Atropates, the Satrap,f is corroborated by eastern traditions, 
which remove, however, the age of Aderbid to the reign of 
Kesra Anishirwin;{ the question would seem still open to dis- 
pute. But I cannot here pause to discuss this very obscure 
subject. The two names which occur in reference to the fire- 
temples of this province, are Azer-bidegin, or Adhor abad egin, 
and Azergeshesp. If we could place any historical dependence 
on the Pehlevi Bun Dehesh,} the temples would seem to have 
been distinguished ; that of Ager Geshesp haying been situated on 
the mountain behind Ushnei, probably at or near the famous 
Keli-Shin ; for it is said that Kai Khosrau, after chasing 
Azdewyir, from the. Var Techesht, placed the A%ergeshesp, one 
of the three original sacred fires, in a temple upon the mountain 
of Asnevand.|| Kei Khosrau is piel lowed to be the 
Cyrus of the Greeks. By Azdewyir, I understand Azdehik, or 
Astyages. The Var Techesht, which is otherwise called 
Chejest,4] and which is described as “a lake in Atun pidegin,** 
with warm water, curing sickness, and engendering no animal 
life," 77 is, of course, the lake of Urumiyah, the Khejest, or perhaps, 
Chejest (for the two words are liable to be mistaken) of Ham- 





* Saint Martin, tom. 1. p. 128, and =pe to Perron in the Acad. dea Ins. of 


Helles Lettres, tom. xxi. p. $65. 
{Strabo (p. 523), who quotes Adlephins onides and Trogus, is ale su 

| hth ib. vic. 2, ond the same inference may be drawn from Phin, 
T4 


Harrah Isfahani, an Arabic historian of the 9th century, gives this derivation, 
‘a number of later authors follow him. 
nie For remarks on the Bun Dehesh, or Persian Coamogony, translated from the 
ity Anquetil de Perron, see p. 71. 
“ot aha epoer tear pits scene ded 
name ¢m layed in “end writings. Tehejest is 
Rl vine "the Debeah sx ton Pehlevi echeperps = a 
The Pehlevi name for Agerbijan. 
iis, sg dee pthorvasron iii.) pp. 395, v. 396. 
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du-Ilah Mustaufi,* and the mountain of Asnavend, which is Again 
mentioned as belonging to Atin pddegin,} would thus seem to 
‘derive its name from Ushnei—the O’shnah, or Ashndékh, of the 
Syrians,}—but still, from the accounts of Tabari and Firdatisi, 
who, im descnbing the pilgrimage of Kai Khosrii to the great 
northern temple, name it indifferently both Azerbdijdn, (the 
Arabic formation of Azer-bidegin) and Azergeshesp; and, from 
many other points of evidence, I believe the two titles usually to 
refer to the same Pyreum which was contained within the 
city of Shiz, Indeed, I see no other way of reconciling the many 
apparent discrepancies which have arisen from a confusion of 
these names, than by supposing the name of A er-bidegin§ to 
have been the mere territorial appellation, employell to denote 
the temple, in the same way as other Pyrea, though they had 
each distinct and particular titles, were still, commonly called the 
fire-temple of Belkh, the fire-temple of Fars, the fire-temple of 
Kumis, &c.; whilst the designation of Azergeshesp was used in 
reference to the particular species of the sacred fire which was 
preserved there; other temples that contained the same fire, 

ving also the same name, and the words being thus at length 
employed, according to the Borhani-Kiti’, to denote a fire-temple 
in general; and, I believe the real ancient temple of Azer- 
Inidegan, or Azergeshesp, situated in the city of Shiz, or Ec- 
batana, the great capital of Media, to have been the same which, 
at some penod after its re-edification by Ardeshir Bibegin, the 
restorer of the Magian religion, assumed the name of Azerekhsh, 
and continued to be the high place of the fire-worship to the 
epoch of the Arab invasion. 

In working out the history of this fire-temple, it will be neces- 
sary to abandon, for once, my usual plan of tracing up the stream 
of time, from modern days into antiquity—for, the subject forms 
a distinct and important mass of evidence, the force of which 
would be altogether lost if brought in piecemeal, according to 
chronological order, in the different stages of the history of the 
city: I shall, therefore, anticipate some of my results, and give 


* See the former memoir, p- 10. 

7 Zend Avesta, tom. ii. p. 366, 

} In the Zend prayers, also, Mount Asnavend is always mentioned between the 
Var Khoerau, or Lake of Vin and Vir Techesht, or Lake of Unrumiyah, and has thus 
a direct is sre application to Ushnel. See Zend Avesta, tom. iii. pp. 22—324. 

7 The old crn fame of the provines was Adoribidesan, Adorbidegin, or 
Adorbaigan, which was Arabicised into Azerbaijin, or Agerbijan, and the Byzantine 
titles of Ardabiyan, Adsayay, bre at pit end A a yer, OAT reacrmble the Aliciert 
Oriental raphy: J usually follow the writing of Agerbijin, except when quoting 
from authors where 1 am oblige | . 


to observe their own spelling. The Orientals ae 
tunes combine the Arabic | che ho 
or Aderbiigin, 


ul Persian formations, write the word Agerbidegin, 
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the illustration of this difficult subject, as far as I am able, in a 

With regard to the original foundation of this temple, we 
cannot expect any very satisfactory evidence ; indeed, there is a 
great diversity of opinion among Greek authors, as to when the 
building of temples for the preservation of the sacred fire, was 
first introduced into Persia. Herodotus is distinct in his asser- 
tion, that in his day, temples were unknown ;* yet the Oriental 
accounts wonld assign the creation of this Pyreum to a much 
earlier age. I repeat, therefore, the tradition of the Persians, 
rather with a view to determine the position of the temple of 
Azerbijiin, in the ancient capital of the province ; and to connect 
their noticet of the place from its earliest ages down to the ex- 
tinction of the fire-worship, than in the hopes of being able to 
assign it to any definite era of antiquity. 

We find the following notice in Mes’idi, an author who wrote 
early in the fourth century of the Hejrah;} and who consulted 
on the subject of Persian antiquities a most curious work, entitled 
“ Tebektegin,” or “Tebekten,” which he states to have been 
translated from Peblevi into Arabic, by the celebrated convert 
to Islim, “Abdu-llah Ibn Mokaffa’:—« Among the fire-temples 
anterior to Zoroaster was one,” he says, “in the city (or cities) of 
Shiz and Ar-Ran. It contained idols, which were removed by 
Anishirevin: it is also said that Anushireyan, on arriving at 
this temple, removed the sacred fire that was preserved in it to 
another place, named Birket.” 

The double title of Shiz and Arrén, which Mes'iidi applies to 
the city that contained the temple, I shall explain hereafter. The 
passage occurs, with the same orthography, in all the five MSS. 
of his work that I have consulted: and that he can only allude to 
the place which is named simply Shiz by other authors is evident 
from a second passage in his history, where, in repeating a story 
current among the early Persians, relative to Kej Khosrau, be 
employs the same expression of Shiz and Ar-Rin, and adds that 
they were acity (or cities) of Azerbijin. Thisremarkable passage 
also, which commenees, “and Kei Khosriu, when his maternal 
grandfather was killed in Shiz and Ar-Rin, a city or cities of 
Azerbijin,” is, I think, of great interest, independently of the 
geographical allusion; for though Mes’ idi, in common with all 
the old Pehlevi legends, supposes the ancestor of Kei Khosrau 
to have been Afrisiyab, the Turk, yet the coincidence of his state- 
SS ———— — ———_ 

* Lib. i., chap, F1. pie pared 7 ‘ 

7 Mes'Gdi's epitome, named the Muriju-t #eheb, the only one of his three histo- 
rical works now extant, was composed in a.p. 4 Itisa Eriest interesting miscellany 
of history, geography, ancient legends, and the literary gowip of his day, and would 
be well worth the attention of our Oriental Translation Fund. 
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ment with the defeat and perhaps the death of Astyages, the real 
maternal grandfather of es a Kei Khosrau, at this very city 
of Shiz, or Ecbatana, is, | think, too striking not to have some 
foundation in truth, That the wars, indeed, between Cyrus and 
Astvages are strangely jumbled in Oriental romance with the 
contesis of Kei Khosrau and Astyages, everything tends to bee 
Tabari, in describing the final defeat of Afrasiyab, says that he 
fled from Turkistin, towards Rim, and was finally captured and 
slain at a place, which, in one MS. is named Ran, the Ar-Ran of 
Mes 'udi, where he had sought to conceal himself in a hauz, or 
reservoir of water; and I do not doubt but that a reference to 
other ancient histories, not here available to research,* would 
confirm this evidence of the identity of Shiz and Ar-Piin with the 
Median Echatana, in showing them to have been the common 
scene of the great victory of Cyrus or Kei Khosrau over his 
maternal grandfather. + 

But to return to the temple of Azerbijan. Mes’ idi ascribes 
to it an indefinite antiquity, prior to the age of Zoroaster; but 
most authors agree in referring the foundation particularly to 
Kei Khosrau. Thus Firdausi, in the Shih Nameh, describes the 
attack by Feriborz, the son of Kei Kits, upon a famous fortress 
of Azerbijin, which was named the Castle of Behmen, and 
which, I believe, as far as the tradition may be received, to refer 
to the Median citadel of Takhti-Soleimin. Feriborz and all bis 
generals were defeated in the attack, and fell themselves into the 
hands of the enemy, by whom they were long kept in captivity, 
until Kei Khosrau, to prove his superior prowess, led a large 
army in person against the Median fortress, and succeeded in 
storming the place, and delivering his uncle and other country- 
men from their confinement ;{ and in the same castle, Firdausi 
says, Kei Khosrau, to commemorate his victory, erected the cele- 
brated fire-temple, which was known under the name of Aéer 
Geshesp. The Persian history of the Mojmelu-l Tewarikh 





* In default of the Peblevi chronicles, and their translations by Than Mokaffa’ and 
Tho Mokanna’, we can only hope to get at the true spirit of the ancient legenils by 
penenlting the Arab authors price to the age of Firdansi; for the great bard of Persia 
secins to have generally sacrificed truth to poetical effect: and unhappily the splen- 
dour of his fictions threw altogether into shade the sober narrative of earlier writers, 
it has been almost uniformly adopted as the basis of history in later ag 

T Thm Athir and Ton Jizi, two of the best Arabic historians, and ‘i ea Efendi, 
a modern author, in his compilation called the Seriju-l Muliik, all mention the final 
capture of Afrasiyabin, the Azberbijan, but without naming any particular city. 

t In Firelaast capture of Behmen Diz, or the fort of 4 eg ia proposed hy 
Kei Kits, os the means of deciding the rival claims of Feriborz, his son, and Kei 
Khosrau, his grandson, to succeed to the throne of Persia: and later writers have eap- 
posed this Behmen Diz to be identical with a fort of the same name on the mountain 
of Seviliin, near Ardebil, though I do not find the name of Ardebil mentioned in the 
Shih Nimeh—See Saint Martin, tom. ii. p- 192; D’Herbelot, under the beads of 
Ardebil and Kei Kins; and Noa-heto-l Kolub, in the notice of Ardebil. 


follows this story of Firdausi; and the Georgians, as they are 
quoted hy Saint Marti, retain in their annals the same tradition, 
Tabari and Firdausi both describe the subsequent pilgrimage of 
Kei Khosrau to the temple of Azer Geshesp or Aderbijin, re- 
calling to mind the expression of Zakariy4, that the ancient kings 
of Persia always performed ‘® plermsge on foot to the great 
Pyreum of Shiz; and the Bundehesh, though it perhaps errs in 
the locality, still assigns to Kei Khosrau the balding of the Azer 
Geshesp. On referring to the Greeks, we find that the Median 
Ecbatana was in reality the scene of the strange events that 
marked the childhood of the great Cyrus. He returned to it 
again, also, according to Herodotus, after his famous Lydian 
campaign," and doubtless deposited in its impregnable citadel the 
captured spoils of Crorsus, before he commenced his expedition 
against Babylon, We thus see the origin of the story mentioned 
by the Byzantines, that Canzaca contained the treasures of 
Creesus. Hamdu-llah, in the extract which I have before given, 
repeats a tradition of the city having been founded by Kei 
Khosrau; and in a MS. of the Ajiibo-l| Makhlikat that I once 
saw.j 1 found an account of this same city of Shiz, in which it 
Was stated that the palace contained for many ages the jewelled 
throne of Kei Khosrau; that Andshirevin embellished the city, 
male it his place of residence, and greatly beautified the famous 
throne ; at that shortly afterwards, when Islim arose, the 
throne was hurled by the inhabitants into the unfathomable lake, 
to prevent its falling into the hands of the Arabs. These are all 
s0 many points of evidence to connect Ecbatana, Canzaca, and 
Shiz; but against the foundation of the temple by Cyrus or Kei 
Khosrau, we have the anonymous author quoted by Zakariyé, 
who distinctly ascribes it to Zerdtusht or Zoroaster; and the 
statement in the modern traveller, from wheresoever it was drawn, 
would seem to refer the temple to the same origin. 

I know not upon what exact grounds Anquetil du Perron pre- 
tends to prove that Zoroaster was a native of Urumiyah.§ The 
Zend and Pehlevi, works which he translated, afford certainly 
most insufficient evidence ; and the Indian poem of the Zerdusht 

* Lib. i.e. 153. | = : 
a This MS. was brought to me some years ago, when I was not aware of its value ; 

1, being full of errors, I refused to purchase it. Jt contamed two chapters “on 
cities” and “on castles,” which were replete with the most interesting geographical 
information; and as I have sinee examined nearly o hundred copies of this work, 
Arabic as well as Persian, without finding ove other which posses thoe two re- 
markable chapters, | regard it as perhaps unique. — 
Bi The orthography ie eee cmt i Spanish reson but I have not thee least 
y ection an oF sy mbly Texeira's Relaciones de los Reyes de Persia. Fy 

§ In the lifs of Zoroaster prefixed to the Zend Avesta, Anquetil always assures 
hat this point has been already proved in bis memoir, read to the Aculemy, which 
Ihave not to refer to, 
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Nameh, must be, I should think, a very doubtful authority. Trin 
Vij appears in the Bun Dehesh as the birth-place of the \ agian 
prophet; and there are many reasons which incline me to regard 
that place, the object of so much mystical awe and veneration in 
the old Persian legends, as identical with the Var of Jemshid, the 
Echatana of Dejoces, and the Shiz of the Arabs; from whence, 
according to the traditions mentioned by Aakariyd, Zerdtusht 
really arose. But I have no occasion here to investigate the most 
abstruse subject of the age and country of the famous Zoroaster. 
I shall only remark, that since, in the numerous cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Persia, chiefly of a religious nature, which exhibit 
at the present day the imperishable records of the times of 
Darius and Xerxes, no trace of the name or character of the 
prophet Zoroaster is to be found: it is obvious that he either 
could not have lived in the age which is usally assigned to him, 
or that we have most erroneous notions of the influence that he 
exercised upon the national religion of the country. If, however, 
he was a native of northern Media, the most likely scene of his 
first appearance would be the capital of the province; and in this 
view, perhaps, the statements of Zakarlya, with respect to Shiz, 
may be taken into some account in weighing its claim to be con- 
sidered the representative of Ecbatana, 

Little can be gleaned from Oriental authors regarding this early 
and obscure period in the history of the temple. Some writers, 
indeed, assert that Queen Homdi, the fabulous daughter of 
Behmen, after abdicating the throne in favour of her son Diirab, 
closed her life in the fire-temple of Azerbijan ;* and this solitary 
tradition is, I believe, the last notice of the place that we possess, 
in the ages preceding the Macedonian invasion. 

Daring the rule of the Arsacidan dynasty in Persia, we know 
that the religion of Zoroaster gradually fell into disuse; that an 
idolatrous worship partially usurped its place; that the genuine 
writings of the prophet were corrupted, or, perhaps, altogether 
lost; and that the holy fire languished in obscurity on the dese. 
crated altars of the Magi. It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
this long period of religious darkness, while we have abundant 
evidence of the existence of northern Media, as a flourishing and 
independent kingdom, and while the Greek and Latin accounts 
of its famous capital are minute and satisfactory, we should still 
be without any notices of the temple contained within its pre- 
cincts, The fire-worship, however, was at length restored with 
greater splendour and respect than it had ever previously en- 
Joyed: the priesthood framed a new religions code, which they 
unblushingly ascribed to Zoroasti i 
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took the re-establishment of all the great Pyrea of the kingdom. 
We cannot doubt that the temple of Azerbjjan, the hich place of 
the Magian worship, revived at this period from its long sleep of 
desecration anid shedurity, and that it owed to the royal muni- 
ficence of Ardeshir the wealth and celebrity that it continued to 
enjoy during the four succeeding centuries of Sasanian dominion, 
When Mosa'er declares that the sacred fire had been preserved 
upon the altar of Shiz for 700 years, he can only refer to its 
having been placed there by Ardeshir Babegin: and even in 
this case there must be a slight exaggeration; for in reality six 
centuries only elapsed between the ages of Ardeshir and Mosa'er.* 
The Orientals, who describe minutely the triumphant progress 
of Ardeshir through the southern provinces of his empire, and 
detail the many cities of his foundation in Firs, in Khizistin, and 
in the Arabian 'Irik, pass over his northern campaigns almost 
without notice.; We are thus obliged to turn to the Byzantines 
to confirm the inference of that monarch having re-edified the city 
of Canzaca; and this we find in George of Pisidia, a-writer who 
was contemporary with Heraclius, and whose panegyrical poems 
on the Persian expeditions afford some faint aid in illustrating 
that obscure period of history. The title that is applied by this 
author to the great capital of Persia, conquered by Heraclius, is 
Dar Artesis; and though it must be confessed that his turgid 
poetry is not easily convertible to geographical argument, yet I 
think there are some descriptive points connected with the name 
which distinetly prove its application to the city called Canzaca 
by the other historians of the war. George of Pisidin states that 
the city owed its origin to Artasar, the humble individual who 
overthrew the Parthian dynasty, and established a line of kings 
which continued unbroken to his own time ; that it was built in 
almost an impregnable position, and after the fashion of a lofty 
tower; that it was situated as much northernly, in regard to the 
Persian territories, as it was southernly in respect to Constanii- 
nople; that when Heraclius approached, it formed “ the abode of 
Chosroes and the Magi, with the appointed guardians of the 
sacred fire ;" that it was attacked by Heraclius with his full array 
of warlike engines; and that “in here capturing the ancestral 








© The age of Mosa'er, which it is of sone interest to aecertain, may be placed about 
A. Dy 825. At least in an extract from his work given in the Mo'jemo-l Beldin, 
under the head Nihiwend, he states himself to have travelled with Ald Dalato-] 
"Ajeli, who we know died at Baghdid, a.p. 839. See Reisko’s AbG'l Fedi, vol. ii, 
Pp: 175 and 685, Ardeshir Bibepin began to reign a.p. 226, 

+ Tobari and Ibn Athir, imothe il, slightly notice the wars of Arieshir, in 
Armenia, and Aberbijin. The Armenians are more diffuse; but their accounts are 
confined to their own country. Moses af Chorene mentions the fire-temple built by 
dawhfr ut Pakovan, sue np cry Martin to be Baki, but says nothing of 
a. See Moses, « p- 199; Saint Martin, tom. i. [ 15d. 
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treasures of Khosrau, and reducing to ashes the idols of Persia, 
the emperor offered unto God the suspicious first-fruits of his 
success. * | 
I mention all these circumstances, because Foggini, the learned 
eilitor of George of Pisidia, has, most unaccountably, considered 
Dar Artesis to refer to Dastigerd, or Deskereh, a city which was 
situated in the extreme south of the Persian dominions, whic 
was founded by Hormuz in a plain country, and without any ex- 
traordinary defences, which surrendered to Heraclius without 
opposition, and the capture of which, occurring at the close of 
the last Persian campaign, could not possibly be called the first 
fruits of the emperor's suceess.¢ No one who examings the sub- 
ject will, I bediete: ious that the Dar Artesis of George of 
isidia represents Canzaca or Shiz, and that a curious confirmia- 
tion is thus obtained of the re-edification of the place by the 
founder of the Sasanian dynasty. The title of Dar Artesis merely 
signifies the house of Ardeshir; and as that moriarch imposed 
his name, as a sort of honorary distinction, on numerotis cities 
which he re-established,} Canzaca may be supposed in the same 
way to have retained the epithet, without at all losing her proper 
and vernacular title. The subject, however, is very difficult of 
explanation ; for Arabic and Persian authors give tis no assistance 
whatever, and the Syrians also, who illustrate so much of the 
obscure geography of oiler sof Persia, having failed to esta- 
blish Christianity in Azerbijin during the Sasanian ages, are 
here, for the first time in vain, consulted. There isa solitary 
notice in Assemani of a Median city, prior to the establishinent 
of Islam. It is called “ Beth Raban, a city of the Medes,"§ and 
was held as an episcopal see in the reign of Firdz, the eranil- 
father of Anishirevan, by Abraham, one of the famous scholars 
of Edessa, who imbibed at that place the tenets of Nestorius, 
and afterwards spread the heresy throughout the East; Wit 
whether this place can have any reference to Canzaca, the capital 
of the Medes, and the Ran of the Arabic geographers, T cinnit 
of course pretend to decide. The name Artesis I conclude to 
be the Armenian form of Ardeshir, which is written by St. Mar- 
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® See George of Pisidia, Heracliad Acros. ii. vv. 167-216. 

+ See Histor. Byzant. N. Appendix, p. 118. | 

{ Among others 1 may mention, from Tabari and Thn Athir, Ardesiir Khorreh or 
dir, afterwards called Firizihad; Riv Ardeshir or Rishehe, near AbGsheher (Bushier); 
Hormoz Ardeshiror Ahwaz; Asteribid Ardeshir or Kerkhi-Misin (Spasinn Chnras’; 
Betimen Arideshir or Forat Mixin (Perath Mesene of the Siri: near Basrah); 
Nehr Anieshir or Nebr Sir (on the site of Seleucia); Berdeb Ardeshir or Hezeh (Ar- 
bela), atl many more less known. . 

§ Tom. 1. p. 352, note 4. 1 almost think, however, that Asemani i¢ mistaken jn 
the statement to which | here refitr, and that the nate of Beth Rabin, constantly 
attarbed to that of Abraham, ove af thefumous sebolars of Edesa, denotes in reality 
his Syrian place of nativity or residence, rather than hia dibeees in Media. 7 
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tin Ardaschés, and perhaps, (for really in no other possible way 
can I accourit for the derivation of the name,) in the last syllable 
of the word, we may recognise the title of Shiz, that continued to 
attach to the city after the establishment of the Mohammedan 


In the Sasanian ages we have frequent notices of the temple of 
Azerbdijin: Bahrim Gur appears to have especially honoured 
it; for, on returning from his Turkish wars, he consecrated to it 
the rich and varied spoils of the enemy: the captive wife of the 
Scythian king was at the same time attached to the temple asa 
metial, and Balirdm is even stated to have brought to the same 
place his bride Sepined, the loveliest princess of India, there to 
abjure, before the sacred and eternal fire, the idolatrous worship 
of her country.* The place is named indifferently the temple of 
Agerbdijan, and the temple of Azergeshesp, and its pre-eminence 
over the other Pyrea of the kingdom is again mentioned by 
Tabari, who says, that “of all the fire-templesof Persia, Bahrim 
respected this the most.” : 

Inthe reign of Andshirevin it continued the great object of 

ular veneration. On this head the evidence of Procopius is 
full and decisive ; and we may remark, that from its being usually 
termed the temple of Aderbigan, that author was led to suppose 
the title to refer to the city in which it was situated.7 Firdausi 
describes, with some detail, the visit of Anishirevdn, and the 
munificent offerings which be lavished upon the temple and its 
guardians ; and the "Ajdibo-1 Makhlukit, in also noticing the em- 
bellishment, by the same king, of the throne of Kei Kbhosran, at 
Shiz, affords another link of evidence to connect together the 
original traditions of Cyrus at Ecbatana, the establishment of the 
court of Chosroes or Anishirevin in the city of Ardabigan, and 
the Byzantine tales of the treasures of Croesus, which were de- 
posited in the citadel of Canzaca; and when we further remark 
that the peculiar circumstance of containing a great fire-temple, 
the most holy of all the Pyrea of the Magi, is common to the 
Byzantine accounts of Ardabigan or Canzaca, and to the Oriental 
descriptions of this city of Shiz, we draw an obvious inference 
that the various names must necessarily refer to the same place, 
and that the identification of the Sasanian capital of Atropatene 
is thus determinately proved. Mes’idi, in extract which [ 





® Gee Ouseley’s Travels, ol. {. pp. 197-139. 


The territorial title was really, it would appeat from the following passage in 
viict applied to the city a well ef to the temple :-—* The fire-termmples of the Pose 
kanes were in Adorbiigin, and there was the origin of the poten ge Fire in 
Pehlevi is called * Ador,’ from whence came the name of Adorbiigin. The province 
commences from Hamadin and the river of Zengin, ant extends to Derbendi-Khis- 
rad (the Caucasian gates), and the cities contained within these limits are all named 
A, ‘ Giyghn.” 
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have already given, mentions that Anishirevén, on his visit to 
this temple, removed the sacred fire to a place called Birket; 
but this can hardly bave been the case, as in the succeeding reign 
we find the temple still retaining its sacred character, and in the 
time of Mosa’er the fire was believed to have been preserved 
unextinguished upon the altar since the days of Ardeshir. 

There is, besides, no Pyreum, or sacred place, which I can 
find, in all Oriental geography corresponding with the Birket of 
Mes'udi; and I am rather inclined, therefore, to suppose that, 
as the word merely signifies a reservoir, it may refer to the natu- 
ral lake of the city, on the margin of which Anishirevin either 
rebuilt, or at least repaired the temple. Mes'idi, also, in another 
passage, connects the name of Anushirevdn with the’ most holy 
of all the fires of Persia, in a way which I confess led me, at 
first, to refer his allusion to this same temple. “ Anushirevdn,” 
he says, “ found the original fire which had been worshipped by 
King Jem, and which had been removed by Kei Khosrau from 
Khwdrezm to Dirdbjird; and he transferred this fire, the most 
holy of all those fires that are ee by the Persians, to 
the temple of Kariydn; and when Islam arose, the Magians, 
in apprehension lest the flame should be altogether lost, removed 
a part of it to Nisa and Beizé,* cities of Fars, and left the re- 
maining part at Kariyin, in order that, if it should chance to be 
extinguished upon one altar, it might survive upon the other.” 
Pindmg the name written in one manuscript Kaziydn or Gaziyan, 
I was led to refer it to Gaza or Canzaca, in the same way as | 
have proposed to read Gazeh, in Tabari, for Gah; but as all the 
other copies of Mes'(idi write the word Karidn, which is ex- 
plained by Yakut, as the title of “a small town in Firs, contain- 
ing a castle situated upon a mound of earth, which is impreg- 
nable to force; and as a fire-temple in the country of Firs of 
this very name continued to the time of Jeihini, in the eleventh 
century of Christ, to be the most venerated of all the Pyrea of 
the province, I cannot now doubt but that the true orthography 
is Kariyin, and that the notice of Mes'tdi refers to the great Per- 
sian temple,} the site of which, however, must, I fear, still remain 
a mystery. 

* At the time of the Arab invasion among the cities of Firs, Beizi was only second 
in consideration to Istekbr. The early Oriental authors describe at this place sculp- 
tures and ruins which I can hardly doubt to be of the same clas os those at Porse- 
polis, and the discovery of which will probably reward the search of the first Furo- 
pean traveller who examines the district. The name of Beizi is now eppised to the 
whole maballeh or district north of Shiriz, and west of the Merdisht plain. Nini, 
conjoined with Beizi by Mes‘adi, is probably the Niserga of Ptolemy, and perhaps 
the Nisacus of the map of Peutinger. 

+ Mes'udi's account of the Persian fire-temples is abridged by Shebristini, and 
from him copied into Hyde (Hel. Vet. Pers., lod), where the name of Kiriyin, 

ed into Rirmdn, satiated 


however, is corrupted into | and to the city of Kirman, 
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In the reign of Hormuz, the son of Antishirevan, Khosrai 
Parviz gave the first evidence of his attachment to the temple of 
Shiz in taking refuge within its sacred precincts against the anger 
of his father. “ Parviz,” in the words of Tabari, “arrived in 
Azerbijin, and entering the temple of Azergeshesp, he there 
employed himself in devotional exercise. When he was restored 
to the throne of Persia by the intervention of Roman aid, after 
his father’s death, he also held his first court in Canzaca or Shiz, 
as I have already shown from Theophylact and the Oriental his- 
tories.” On the approach of Heraclius he again occupied the 
city, and “abode there with the Magi and the guardians of the 
sacred fire ;" and when he was obliged to evacuate the place, he 
carried with him, in his flight to Dastiégerd, (as 1 understand 
Theophanes,) the treasures of Croesus and the imposture of “ the 
burning coals.” This imposture of the burning coals answers 
exactly to the description of Mosa'er, that “the fire had been 
preserved for 700 years, and no part of it had turned to ashes ;" 
anil as the fire seems to have been taken away by Khosrati in his 
flight, we may infer that it was preserved unextinguished upon 
some altar inaccessible to the attack of the Christians; and that 
When Persia recovered for a short period her domestic tranquil- 
lity, after the death of Khosrati and the retirement of the Roman 
legions, it was restored to its original temple, probably by Ros- 
tom, the governor of Azerbijin,* and continued to blaze there for 
two centuries later, when it was seen and described by the Arab 
traveller, The description which the Byzantines give of the 
image of Khosrai, seated under the dome of the palace or tem- 
ple, amid the emblems of the sun, and moon, and stars, is cer- 
tainly curious, and recalls to mind the later Sasanian coins, which 
thus uniformly exhibit the head of the king surrounded by figures 
of the heavenly bodies; perhaps, too, these are the idols which 
are mentioned by Mes'tidi in the temple of Shiz; though he must 
be in error in supposing them to have been removed by Anii- 
shireviin. 7 

The Byzantines pretend that the city and all it contained were 
doomed by Heraclius to one great and general conflagration 
but this is, obviously, false, as I shall now show in briefly 
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* See Avdall's Armenia, vol. i. p. 358. 3 

+ Since writing the above I have met with the following passage in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, No. XLIL. p. 79 :—* Mes'iidi affirms that even in his time statues 
and pictured representations of forms terrestrial and celestial were to be found at £/ 
Sheez, the seat of the Magi.” I have searched the Muriiju-2 #ebeb in vain for the 
statement which is here referred to; and as Tabari also, who wrote nearly forty yearn 
before Mes'idi, declares the temple of Shiz to have been in ruins in bis day, Deannot 
help thinking the reviewer mistaken in his authority. But still, from whatever source 
the information may be drawn, it is most interesting, aral strikingly accords with the 
Byzantine stories of Canzaca. 
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the steps of the Romans, after the flight of Chosrocs to Dastagerd. 
Heraclius, after the conquest of Canzaca, moved upon a city 
called Thebarma, by Theophanes, which he captured and burnt. 
This is supposed by D'Anville to be. Urumiyah, and the verifica- 
tion has remained unimpeached to the present day.* As Urumiyah, 
however, would have been altogether out of the line of Heraclins’s 
march from Takhti-Soleimin, upon Dastagerd, whither, it is 
evident, he was pursuing his enemy, | cannot admit the identif- 
cation, which, indeed, appears solely to rest upon a fancied 
similarity of sound, and upon the pre-supposition of Canzaca 
being represented by Tabriz. I should look for Thebarma 
somewhere in Kurdistén proper; but I confess myself to have 
failed in discovering any name that might reasonably be brought 
forward to replace the identification of D'Anville. From The- 
barma, Heraclius continued the pursuit of Chosroes through the 
mountainous Uefiles of Metta; and thus, whether he followed 
the southern road by Kirménshah, or the western route through 
the present district of the Babans, the nature of the country will 
suit well enough with the ore On the approach of 
winter, the emperor retraced his steps to the warm pastures of 
Albania, and with the return of spring he again prepared to 
renew the contest. ‘This, his cara campaign, in Pant Gibbon 
supposes him to have trated into the heart of Persia, appears 
to me to have been sotindl to the countries bordering in the 
Arras.t The great city of Salban, at any rate, with the capture 
of which the campaign terminated, I have no difficulty in identify- 
ing with the Armenian capital of Vain, Sal is, evidently, the 
Kurdish Shil, or Shar, (for the 1 and + are constantly con- 
fountled,) signifying a city; and Bin is the same word which is 
written Buana by Ptolemy, and Iban by Cedrenus ;} the title 
of Salban, thus, being literally the city of Van. From the ancient 
celebrity of the city, founded, as it is su ie by Semiramis, 
the exact applicabill ity of the geographical indication, and the 
perfect identity of name, there can be no question, I think, re- 
on this illustration, which seems, nevertheless, to fave 
meio the observation both of Gibbon and of D’ Anville.§ 

hen Heraclius prepared to leave Salban, two roads were 

op to him, both mountainous and difficult, one leading to 





bed Ancient Geagra » Vol. ii, 

+ Ih follow a atiy a of itis, Lhave not the means of collating mairy 
authorities which would be of dadistined to the e1 uiries, such as Nicephorus, Euty- 
eblus, the Historia Miscellanea, ane the MS. Clone of theeron ithe ® Monk and 
Bimewn the | hete. I chiefly follow Theophates 

fee Saint Martin, toni. i, p. 158. 

| Giblod observes in a note to his 46th ehapter—"T cannot find, and what js 
tach more, Mr. IY Anville does tot attetopt to seek, the Salban, Tarantum territory 
of the Huns, &c., mentioned by Theophanes." 
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Tarantum, the other into Syria. That by Tarantum was the 
shorter, but destitute of supplies; the other conducting over 
Moutit Taurus, into Syria, was also difficult and blocked by snow, 
but the country through which it lay furnished supplies in 
abuiidance. The emperor chose the latter road, and at the end of 
seven days’ most laborious marching, he reached the Tigris, from 
whietice he prosecuted his route to Martyropolis and Amida. 
These two foiites are céttainly to be recognised ; the one, in that 
conducting from Vari through the Hekirri country and Rowiniliz, 
to Arbil; and the other, in the high road which leads from the 
saie place, by Betlis to Miydfirekin and Diyér-Bekr. The name 
Tarantum J believe th be a corrtiption of Revend or Orontes,* 
and the line which conducts through those mountains is the most 
impracticablé in all Kurdistan. Herachus pursued the high road, 
nd traversed the interval betwee: Vin and Betlis, where he 
would first teach the Tigtis,t in seven laborious marches; the 
distance beitig, according to the estimate of Coline! Sheil, pub- 
lished in the Geogtaphical Journal, nearly 100 miles.} 
Heraclins, again, in the autumn of the succeeding year, under- 
took his third and last expedition into Persia. Crossing the 
Atinenian frontier in September; he must have pushed through 
Aerbijin with extreme rapidity ; for, on the Oth of October we 
fini) him refreshing his army at Chamaetha,§ which I suppose 
to be ant errot for Chnaitha,|| after having crossed the mountain 
barri¢r between Media and Assyria. The Persian general, who 
was sent from the south to oppose him, advanced to Canzaca, and 
from thénce followed the emperor actoss the mountains, suffering 
greatly Of his march from the scarcity of supplies. It is not clear 
w the Romans were vom it Ba luting the ensuing month 54] 
but, on the first of December, Heraclius 1s stated to have passec 
the gtedter Zib, and, shortly afterwards, he fought the great 
battle of Niniveh. Returning to that river after his victory, he 
again crossed it, and then continued his march to the lesser Zab, 
alone the high road, which, until times comparatively modern, 
seems to have followed a litte nearly parallel to the Tigris, and at 








* "The orthography of all the names in Theophanes is most corrupted, as I shall 
have frequent occasion to remark. | 
+ The Bettis chal ia not the true Tigris, bat, a8 one of the moet considerable of ite 
early cosa pay 4s probably mistaken for such b the Grecks. 
the 


{ Journal of yal Geographical Society, vol. vill. part i., p- ra 
; Written tindidfereatly a anid ope 
The Honita of the eae seo page 72. | 
Theophanes says that the emperor only remained 7 days at Chamaitha, and 
this is confirmed by the letter of Heraclias to the Senate, where he says that he bad 
reviowsly reparted his movements from Uet. 7th to March 25h; the With of 
tober being the very day on which be would have broken ground after his halt— 
he was probably employed in rav sing the district of Marga, the Merj of the Arabs 
ad sooner Suit, between the two Zabs. 
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a short distance from its banks. Beyond the lesser Zib, Hera- 
clius occupied a position which is entitled lesdem, both by Theo- 
phanes and in the emperor's own letter to the Senate : and which, 
as we find no city or town of that name in the province of Adin- 
bene, I conclude to have been a mere settlement of ihe heretical 
I'zedis,* or, as they were afterwards named by the Mohammedans, 
Yezidis. Continuing his march from hence, he next reached a 
town containing a palace of Khosrau, which he destroyed. This 
place, both in Theophanes and Cedrenus, bears the title of Rusa, 
a name, however, which, as it does not admit of illustration from 
the contemporary Syrians, who afford the Inost copious peogra- 
phical eiba of “all this part of Asia, I cannot helo fecasdie fis 
false. If we suppose, at the same time, a transpositioh of letters, 
we shall obtain the word Sura, and this we ma » perhaps, regard 
as identical with the Sori, or Beth Sori, of the Syrians; a city 
which was certainly situated in this vicinity, as it formed an epis- 
copal see during the Sasanian ages, under the metropolitan of 
Beth Germa; and the disappearance of which, from the Syrian 
annals, after the era of Mohammed, may possibly be explained 
by this very visit of Heraclius. 

After destroying Rusa or Sura, the emperor went on tothe Torna, 
a name which at once recals to mind the Tornadotus of Pliny ; 
and which modern geographers, relying on the evidence of Oiter, 
have not scrupled to identify with some imaginary Odorneh. 
Not only, however, is there no river of this name in all Oriental 
geography, but, as far os I am able to form an opinion, there 
never has been such a name employed in the country, either in 
limes past or present, The river which Otter is supposed to de- 
note by the name Odorneh, is, in reality, known by no other title 
than that of the 'Adheim.} It is formed by the confluence of the 
three petty streams of Kerkik, Téuk, and Téz Khurmetli; and 
is of too unimportant a character to be noticed by the Arab 
geographers. The 'Adheim, also, will in no way answer either 
the description or the geographical indication of Theophanes, 
The Torna was not fordable, as is evident from the emperor's 
apprehension lest the Persians should dispute the passage of the 
bndge, and his satisfaction afterwards, at bemg allowed to cross 
the bridge unmolested; while, at the season of the emperor's 
visit, the end of December, the ‘Adheim would scarce] y have had 
two feet of water, and could have presented no impediment to his 
mssage. Again, as the emperor celebrated Cliristmas at the 
Fem, #4b, and pitched his camp at Beklam, beyond the Torna, 


* The expression in the Greek is the houses or dwellings (fee) of Iesdem, in 
evident reference to a tribe, as it appears to me, for otherwise the whale would hare 
been asus, yepie, oF radu. 

+ The in Arabic,'is sounded like the #h in thes, im Persian like a coramon ; gr, 
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on the Ist of January, one day having been, also, lost wpon the 
roal in the destruction of Sura, five marches only could have been 
consumed between the rivers. The distance from the lesser Zab 
to the "Adheim, at the nearest point where Heraclius could have 
reached it, is nearly 100 miles, which is certainly too great a dis- 
tance to be travelled by an army in five days, with an enemy in 
front. The identification, therefore, of the Torna of Theophanes 
with the Odorneh of Otter, supposing this name to represent the 
‘Adheim, is thus shown to be untenable. 1 will now endeavour to 
give the true illustration. 

The Torna of Theophanes, and the Tornadotus of Pliny, I 
consider to be both represented by the northern arm of the great 
Nahrawin “canal. This is named by the Arabic geographers 
Katar; and, in the last syllable of the word, I believe that I 
recognise the title of Torna.” The canal is deseribed by Tabari 
as a work of the Sasanians, and Zakariyé Kazvini distinctly as- 
cribes it to Anitshirevin, but it is probable that the Sasanians 
only repaired an ancient excavation, which dated from the time 
of the Assyrian monarchs.t It was derived from the Tigris, at 
three points ; the most northernly of which was near Imam Diir,? 
a short distance above the great city of Kerkh, the Beth Seluk 
of the Syrians; and this arm, it is evident from Tabari, was the 
real original Katir; though, subsequently the two other branches 
were known by the same name. Below the junction of the three 
streams, according to Abd-| Peda, the canal lost the name of Kitiir, 
and assumed that of Nahrawin.§ To the northern arm of this 
canal, which, in the days of Khosrau Perviz, was certainly full 
of water, | accordingly conduct Heraclius, in five marches, from 
the lesser Zib; the intervening distance being about 80 miles.| 
Any one who has seen the tremendous bed of the Katdr, above 
100 yards in breadth, will understand the disinclination of 


Nahr, whic has the same meaning ; and we thos discover the real name of the canal 
in the Durits of Aosimus. The suffix of Naclotus om loyed by Pliny ia probably ‘ae 
error for Narotus, and refers to the same word Nahr. plain of Dura, ou which Ne- 
buchadnerzar erected the golden image, probably indicates the same locality, and 
the two Arabian towns of Dir, which were to the N. and 8. of the point, where the 
northern arm of the canal, the real original Kiatir, was derived from the Tigris, have 
an evident reference to this ancient name. 

+ With the usual confusion of the r and /, the name appears in the later geo- 
eraphers, under the form of Katal. | 
| 1 Fed says, wear the Kasto-] Motewekkil, commonly called El Ja'ivri. 

For accounts of this canal, se Tabari in his notice of the building of Simeré ; 
AbG-l Feda, and Askarivé, in their — on rivers; and, above all, Yikdt, in the 
Morisid, onder the heal Kapil ; also Més'idi's Caliphate of Mota'yem. [See note §, 
uo O7.] i 
. | Supposing ing the passage of the lesser Zib to have been about midway between its 


in Kiipri, the direct distance will be a degree of latitude. © Harndu-lah 
gives the measurement from Kerkh to the lesser 2ib, upon this line, at 22 farsakhs, 
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Heraclius to encounter the Persians at the bridge—in the face of 
an enemy it would have been quite im ible to have forced a 
passage—and the Emperor would have been thus obliged to 
abandon his design upon the capital, beyond the Torna. The 
Persian general, however, was afraid to oppose him; and 
Heraclius, doubtless, passing the Katir by the noble bridge, of 
which the remains are still visible, immediately to the N. of the 
ruins of Eski Baghdad,* occupied the city, of which these ruins 
mark the site, and which, under its various names of Kerkh, 
‘it Selik, and Beit Germa, or Bajerma, continved to be the 
metropolis of all Southern Assyria, during the whole period of 
the Sasanian empire. It must haye been with a view of attacking 
this great city that the Emperor was so anxious fo cross the 
Torna; and I cannot hesitate, therefore, in recognising, i the 
name of Beklam, which Cedrenus applies to the city, beyond the 
river, a harbarous corruption of the real Syrian title of Beit 
Germi. The confusion of the r and | I have already often 
noticed ; and I conceive that the klam, or Gelam of the Greeks, 
may be thus intended for the Arabic plural formation of Geram; 
the whole title of Beglam, or more properly Ba Gerdm, having 
the same signification with the Syrian, Beit Germa, of the house 
or city of the Garameans.} In support of this illustration, which 
the previous identification of the Katar and Torna, and the resto- 
ration of the barbaric Beglam, to its true orthgraphy, would seem 
to render almost Neto may further remark, that it is impo 
sible to suppose the contemporary Syrians could have been silent 
on the subject of so considerable a place as Beklam must neces- 
sarily haye been to have contained the magnificent palace and 
paradise of Khosrau, which are described by the historians of the 
war ; and yet, that in the whole range of their copious geographical 
notices of this district, there is, positively, no other ttle to be 
found, which, by any species of etymological violence, can be 
forced into a similarity, however remote, with the corrupted name 
employed by the Byzantines. From Beit Germa, Heraclius 





® This ruined bridge is pow named Kanjarah Hesiai, or the leaden bridge, from the 
metal clamps with which the blocks of stone were fastened together, and it bas further 
iven the tithe of Resia to the dry bed of the Kajir, gry 8 Arabs of the present 
day. The canal, however, is more generally called by the modern Arabs, Nahr- 


}¢ The orthography of Cedrenus is usually tobe preferred to that of our present copies 
of Theophancs. This name te written va br Mes. of ‘Theophanes Bieis RT 
amd Beydeas, in all of which the last 4 is certainly an error of some ancient copytst 
fora. In Cedrenus we have the orthography of Busia, which | could farther restore 
to Beyaae. Ba is the common Arabic contraction for the Syrian Toit, and the name 
of this city was thus written in Arabic, Bi Jermé ; but were the name used to denote 
a people, as I suppose in this instance, the Arabie formation would be Ba Jeram. 
ee The Arabs in o later age corrupted the name of the Garameans into 
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probably followed down the course of the Katur, to the ruins 
supposed to represent the site of Opis," where he crossed the 
canal by another bridge, of which the remains are also visible, 
and, passing at the same place the petty stream of the 'Adheim, 
he must from thence haye struck across the desert to the Dnyaleh, 
along the right bank of the Khélis canal, The name of this river 
(the Diydleh) is not mentioned in the Greek accounts of the cam- 
paign. Khosrau is merely described os haying encamped, with 
a large force, at a place called Barasroth, 4 miles from Dastagerd 
(according to mast copies of Theophanes),; where there was a 
river, difficult of passage, and having a narrow bridge, which was 
further obstructed by confined ways among the houses, and by 
old water-c@urses. The Barasroth of the Greeks | conclude to 
be identical with the Berdzrid of Yikut,f a canal which was de- 
rived from the Diydleh: § Khosrau was probably encamped at 
the mouth of the canal; and this will agree tolerably well with 
the indication of 5 miles’ distance from the site of Deskereh, even 
supposing that the reading of Tamerd, which occurs in one 
manuscript, is not to be preferred to that of Destagerd.| When 
Khosrau fled to Ctesiphon, Heraclius advanced, and, crossing the 
river without opposition, occupied the palace of Bebdareh. Thus 
name is probably the Arabic Bib, a gate, in composition with some 
other word which | confess I do not recognise, and appears to 
apply toa palace on the immediate outskirts of Dastagerd. It 
may, perhaps, be represented by the remarkable ruins of the 
Zindain.§) Of the identity of Dastagerd, with the Sasamian ruins 
@ The identifiention of Opis must obviously depend upon the antiquity of the Api 
or Nahrawain eincisin Precr the dosent B ! Zondphien oo banal hk al 
suppose the canal to have existed at the time of the retreat ; but if it can | l to 
be of an earlier age, then the Physcus will be represented by the canal rather than 
by the Ain, sd is must be removed from “its present supposed position to near 
the mins of Eski | i i. 
In one of the MS8.of Theaphanes, the name of Taig) is employed in this passag 
eh of that of Aeyezigd, ard I suspect vrei Daniel one potty the Oriental 
Timerreh, or Timerret, aname given to the Diyileb, from o town upon its banks, the 
exact position of which, however, I fear cannot be ascertained, wuless it be considered 
identical with Jalili. | 
t See Morigido-} 1H, under the head Timersi; the name is now corrupted into 
§ The Barkeréd is derived from the Diyilch, below the Hamerin hills, at a point 
where, in former times, was the great pasage of the river. Near this Keppe 
found anne Sosanian sculptures, and | have heard that there are the remains of a 
bridge at the same place. The town of Deskerch waswatered by the Tihith,now the 
Shebribén canal, as 1 find fram the journal of a friend who has just visited the ruins, 
and whose staternent is confirmed by that of Vikit, under the bead Tsbith, in the 
Morasido-] Itila’. | 4 
Wha oY didhinos must be about 7 or & miles. vis . 
{ There is here a Aiafws in the present copies of Theophanes, which, however, is 
applied from an old Latin travslation, ea a where. 98 pe ne tha Emperor 
lich tpt, © this occasion, enter Dastager roceweliod rom the river to thy 
: hogayts “iba ba slecel sanding & detachment 19 acoupy the oliy, See the 
Jotm Posteriores in Goar's Theophanes, p. 651. 
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of Eski Baghdid, that were visited by Rich, there can hardly be 


any question. 

The Arabic historians and geographers enable us to trace out 
this identification in the most satisfactory manner possible. ‘'Tabari 
directly mentions the flight of Khosrau to Deke! Melik, a 
city containing a large and strong castle, and the most consider- 
able place in all the country of ‘Irdk.* Jethini again, in the 

eventh century, writes of Deskeretu-| Melik, that it Was a city 
situated among date-trees, populous, and surrounded with culti- 
vation, and possessing a large fort, girt round with a mud wall, 
within the area of which there was no trace of building or habita- 
tion. Idrisi places it upon the high road into Persia, at the 
distance of 16 farsakhs from Baghdid ; and all the othtr itineraries 
confirm this geographical position. Yakut describes it in all 
his three works, the Mo'jemu-l Beldin, Moshterik, and Morhsi- 
du-l-ittila’ ;f be notices its celebrity under the Sasanians, and 
ascribes its foundation to Hormuz, the grandson of Ardeshir ; in 
his day it had fallen to the condition of a mere village, and was 
situated, he says, “in the district of Khordsin, near the town of 
Sbebribvin,” Abu-l Fedd, and many other authors, whom it is 
unnecessary to quote, all afford evidence of the same nature; and 
the only thing that is required to remove all doubt regarding its 
exact verification, is the discovery of some local tradition a 
the Arabs, which may still attach the name of Deskereh to the 
ruins of Eski Baghdad.§ Theophanes, in stating that the effe- 
minate Khosrau was driven by his fears to travel 25 miles a day, 
and that he occupied three ss in his flight from Dastagerd to 
Ctesiphon, appears to me distinctly to prove the interval between 
the two cities to have been 25 Roman miles: and the circum- 
stantial evidence of the march of Heraclius confirms his statement, 
which, nevertheless, was misunderstood by his copyist Cedrenus, 
and which, in its supposed determination of 25 miles for the 
entire distance, has been a source of perplexity to modern geo- 
gtaphers. The road distance from Eski Baghddd to Tiiki-Kesri, 
would be, as near as possible, 70 British miles, the equivalent of 
75 Roman miles. Khosrau, after his arrival at Ctesiphon, is said 
by Theophanes to have crossed the Tigris in his alarm, and to 

* Ibu-l Athir, in the Kamil, gives the last Oriental account that I hare met with 
of this campaign of Heraclius, and makes frequent mention of Deskeretu-] Melik. 

T Jeihin’s map also of Lraki Areb, gives the same emplacement to Deskereh. 

| The name is written by the Orientals Deskeroh, Deskeret, and sometimes Deate- 
kert, but these are probably mere Arabic formations of the pure Persian word 
Destagerd, which is the exact hen, ean of the Byzantines. Destekertu-] Melik ia 
ar ae Jeihini to signify the royal camp. ; 

¢ Eski I hdéd, or old Baghdid, is a name commonly given by the Arabs to rains, 
of whose real bistory they have no tradition; and it has thus happened that the two 
cities of Rerkh and Deskereh are known by the same title at the present day. ‘There 
are other ruins of the same name alay in Kurdistin. 
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have taken refuge in Seleucia, which the Persians named Guedesir. 
This title I at once restore to its Oriental orthography of Wadf 
Sir, and identify with Nahr Sir,* a name of precisely the same 
signification which was bestowed by the Sasanians on a town of 
their foundation, built upon the site of Seleucia, and which con- 
tinued as late as the age of Yakit, to denote the suburb of Moddin, 
on the right bank of the Tigris. | 

Heraclius, in his anxiety to put a decisive end to the war, could 
have allowed his army little rest, either at Beit Germa or Des- 
keret; for, upon the seventh day after he first pitched his camp 
beyond the Torna, we find him again upon the march from | 

stagerd; advancing in the direction of Ctesiphon. At the end 
of three marches, which I estimate at 51 Roman, or about 48 
British miles, he reached a point distant 24 Roman miles from 
Ctesiphon; the great river Arba occurring midway upon the line 
between that point and the city, ‘The name of this river, which is 
written Arba, by Theophanes, and which, under this false or- 
thography, has been perpetuated in the writings of D'Anyille and 
Gibbon, I must at once restore. Cedrenus gives us the form of 
Narba; but, in the letter of Heraclius to the Senate, contained in 
the Paschal chronicle, and in the manuscript chiysicls of Simeon 
the Logothete,} the still more perfect form of s ling is preserved 
of Narban, ot expressed, near as the Gost alphabet will 
admit, the true Oriental orthography of Nahr Wan.t The bed 
of the Nahr Win canal, in this part of its course nearly equal 
to the Tigris, passes at the distance of about 11 miles to the N. 
of Taki Kesra, and here, in the time of _Khosrau, there was a 
Ror the to facilitate the communication between the two 
cities of Deskereh and Ctesiphon.§ Heraclius, from his camp, 


* Nahr Sir is a contraction of Nahr Ardeshir, a name given to this city on its re- 
edification, hy Ardeshir a At the time of the Arab invasion it was one of the 
chief citiesof Babylonia. See Vbn Athir, the Rauzeto-] Abbab of Atu-llah, the fumous 
Tarikhi Baghdid, Vakit and AbGl-Fedi, | 

t Pasch. Chron. Edit. Dind., vol. i. p. 731: and val. iin, pe ADB. 

[ In all the maps hitherto published, which profess to treat of Comparative Geo- 
graphy, this sparious name of Arba is attached to the Diydleh; and even the restored 
orthography of Narban will be liable to the same error without lanation ; for, in 
many later geographical works, the Diyileh is actually named the Nahr Win. It is 
Doctmary to obeerye, therefore, that when the canal became blocked up, the Diydleh, 
Which had been before absorbed in it, continued to flow in the dry bed, from Rakitha 
to the city of Nahr Wan, and on this account, assumed the name ‘in the lower part of 
its course. —See Viiloit's Mo'jemo-l Beldin, under the head Nahr Win, and Hamado-] 
lah's chapter on rivers. 

$ Vakit distinguishes between the two canalsof K4pél and NuhrWén, and attributes 
them ta different ages, The Katul be describes as the canal derived from the Tigris, 
in the vicinity of Simarri, and prolonged to the Diyileh at Bakabi: it was first ox. 
cavated, he says,in remote antiquity, and subsequent y Tepaired amd augmented, both 
be Antahirevin end Harin al Rashid, while the Nahr Win was derived from the 

ivileh, at the city of Nahr Win, and anged through the desert to Wasit. It waa 
also a work of remote antiquity, and fell into ruin during the troubles in which the 
iphate was involved on the rise of the Seljukiandynasty. J consider hia authority 
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at the distance of 12 miles from the river, sent on to endeavour 
to seize the bridge, but this had been previously removed by the 
orders of Khosran; and, as the Roman scouts also failed to dis- 
cover any point at which the Nahr Wiin was fordable, the 
Emperor had no resource but to abandon his attack on Ctesiphon, 
and retrace his steps into Persia. I conclude that he followed 
the route which is lnid down in Idrisi; and which, conducted by 
the high Persian road as far as Kasri-Shirin, and from thence 
struck up through the modern district of Zohib to Shehriztr, 
crossing the Diyaleh by the ford of Banikhilin. The town of 
Shehriziir, named by the Byzantines, Siazur,* was situated, I 
have now no doubt, after examining the country, at tye ruins of 
Yasin Teppeh, where there is an immense elevated platform, 
exceeding, | think, in height and extent, any of the mounds either 
at Babylon or Susa. He remained here until the 24th of 
February, as he expressly states in his letter to the Senate, and 
then resumed his march to Canzaca. In four marches along the 
high road to Canznea, he would reach the town, usually called 
Baineh, at the foot of the great pass, leading across Mount 
Zagros, the distance being about 80 miles, and being divided into 
four regular menzils or stages. The proper name of this town is 
Berdézeh,+ Baneh being the title of the district; and here, ac- 
cordingly, we have the representative of the Barza of Theophanes. 
At this place the Emperor remained seven days, according to 
Theophanes, employed, doubtless, in making arrangements for 
the passage of the mountain; and thus, as the year G28 was a 
bissextile, we may, without much chance of error, fix the date of 
his departure from Baneh, upon March 6th.t The remaining 
distance from Baneh to Takhti-Soleiman, along the direct route, 
BF : Beis 2 pea tbe 
decisive, notwithstanding that the ignorant Arabs of the present day attach the name 
of Nahriwin to both canals; and although it is stated that a continued line of banks 
can be traced along the route of the Diyileh, from the point where the ancient 
poy ats that river at Hakibd, to where the real Nahr Win leaves the Diyaleh, 
about 18 miles above the point of its confluence with the Tigris, These banks may 
have been constructed to prevent inundation from the Diyaleb, afler its waters were 
swollen by the immense stream of the Nahe Win, and do not, in my opinion, at all 
rove the continuation of an artificial excavation between Bakibi and the ruins of 
oe town of Nakrwin, ; 
pe the Emperor's letter Liagrriy. Seo Pasch. Chron. Edit. Dindorf, vol. i., 
+e The Kunis believe this word Beréech to be a corruption of Pirdzeb, a name de- 
rived from a certain Pirdz, who founded the place, but T should rather refer the two 
nies Of Bineh and Berseh to the Kurdish words Bin and Bers, which have both 
the same meaning of “high or above,” and apply most aptly to the very elevated 
position of this mountain district. 

The intercalary day of the Julian year occurred between the 23rd and 24th of 
vo ary ; if'we apo the Emperor to have left Shebrisirc upon this day, we can 
allow seven clear days for the halt at Baran: if the date of departure was the true 
24th after tion, we must inelude the day of arrival in the seven days’ 
snce of a single day, however, either more or less, can 

1 argument. 
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by Sekiz, measures, as far as [ have had means of ascertaining 
from the peasantry, about 106 miles; and this interval, at the 
average daily rate of marching, of 5 parasangs, or between 17 and 
18 British miles, which appears to me to be verified, as well by 
the ancient authorities as in its approximate application to the 
recorded itineraries of the march of armies in the East, both in 
times ancient and modern,* could not require less than six days’ 
march for its passaze—the date of the arrival of Heraclius, at 
Canzaca, or Takhti-Soleimin, being thus determined, by a very 
simple process of calculation, to be March the 11th, which ex- 
actly comeides with the statement in the Emperor's letter to the 
Senate—that, upon the 7th of April he had been already twenty- 
seven days encamped at Canzaca. I consider this march of 
Heraclius, from Shehrizdr, by the Bineh pass, to Canzaca, to 
corroborate, in a most remarkable way, the evidence which I have 
before adduced, of the identity of that city with Takhti-Soleiman: 
but there are also some other points of information contained in 
the Emperor's letter, which are worthy of being noticed, as they 
serve still further to strengthen the argument. 

The pass of Baneh, I must observe, is the only point at which 
the mountain range of Zagros can be crossed alter the autumn 
upon the road conducting from Shehrizir into Media ;} and there 
can be thus no doubt whatever as to its representing the passage 
of Mount Zara, mentioned by Heraclius.t But after a few 
falls of snow this defile also becomes impassable; and all com- 
munication, except by foot travellers, is cut off between the 
eastern and western faces of the mountain. In the year of the 
Emperor's visit the winter appears to have set in remarkably late. 
The first fall of snow, indeed, as he himself mentions, did not 
take place until the 24th of February; and he was thus able to 





* Five ancient parasangs, or 150 Olympic stadia, are equal to 1 Homan miles, or 
neatly 17} British, and’ this I have a hialts found tater det than abore the 
average daily rate of marching in Persia, both of ancient and modern armies; how- 
ever,! consider any systematic estimate for the measurement ofa day's march, a moat 
deceptive means of analysis, and to be avoided as much as possible in the illustration 
of Comparative Geography. 

+ Rich's Pass, named Garran; the Noukhn Pass, conducting from Penjwin to 
Meriwin, midway between Garrin and Baneh: and. the Kortek “Pass, leading into 
pares van blocked by oy very carly in the season; and pos be 
only lines which cross the range between ¢ Gates of Zagros, at Taki-Gerrih, and 
the Reli-Shin of Ushi. avr te 

} In all the maps the name of Daroo is applied to these mountains, which, being 
the usual Kurdish contraction of Dari Kath, and the d and = being constantly con. 
founded in Kurdish, certainly appears lilentical with the Zara of eraclius. “Thore 
S however, no such name uf present known in the country. Every hill in this | 

f some particular title; and the mountain above Bineh is named Khin 
from a ruined khin, or caravanseral, in the past; and sometimes Gird Kab, from an 
old fort of this title, said to contain «ul sand inscriptions, on the summit of the 
uge- 1 refer all these names of Zira, Dili HG, or Dala Kih above Zohéb, and per- 
hips even Zagros, to an original title of Diri Kah, Higuifying, like Shiht, “the royal 
mouoertiain.'? a 
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cross the mountains while the pass still remained open. After- 
wards, however, he says it continued to snow uninterruptedly 
until the end of March; and the messengers, accordingly, whom 
he had dispatched on the 25th of the month, to treat with Siroes, 
found themselves unable to cross the range, The messengers left 
Canmea on the 25th of March, and in four reigitled caravan 
marches, doubtless, reached the village of Mirideh, at the eastern 
foot of the pass. Beyond this, however, they were unable to 
proceed, the pass being blocked up by snow. At the same 
lime they learned that another party, sent by Siroes, was also 
detained upon the western side of the mountain with dispatches 
for the Emperor, and, deeming the intelligence of mqment, they 
immediately sent back a courier to Canzaca. The man who con- 
veyed the tidings of course travelled with expedition, and may 
be supposed to have performed the journey between Mirideh and 
Takhti-Soleiman, a distance of about 23 farsakhs, in two days. 
The Emperor thus writes that he received the news on = 30th 
of March, the sixth day after the departure of the messenger 
and this circumstance alone, while it applies sufficiently ae to 
Takhti-Soleiman, is at the same time quite ip et to disprove 
the ibility of Canzaca being represented by any position so 
far sanaved Aiea the Baneh | : ate seodeni cw of Tabriz, 
The Emperor on his 1 from the Baneh pass by Sekiz to 
Takhti-Soleiman must have } the immetliate vicinity of the 
Mithraic caves of Kerefti, It is only natural to suppose that he 
i these singular excavations ; and the inscription upon the 
lintel of a doorway in the upper range of caves may eancie Ae: 
ascribed to his visit upon this occasion. Sir R. K. 
given a copy of this inscription in his travels; but though he 
thought he detected the name of Heraclius, he did not attempt 
to draw ‘any geographical inference from the fact.* [I also annex 
a copy taken with great care by myself upon the spot; and while 
I confess myself unable to glean from it anything but perhaps 
the bare name of the Emperor, I still trust that ils restoration, 
by some experienced archeologist, may throw a further light upon 
the interestmg period to which | refer it :— 











Tusetiption at the caves of Rerefii. 


| 
* Colonel Leake, to whom the inal copy has been referred, says, “I have not 
been able to decipher the first line of the inscription of Kerefti bey oud its tiret word, 
sr eR paired but this, a the pl with the second line, which appears to be 
Ma Gilead uiriide, saxce t, shows that the p was under the protection of Hercules, 
‘that no scoffer might enter, nor any Posibly the two lines may have been 
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But in this digression, to which I have been led in tracing the 
campaigns of Heraclius, I have almost lost sight of the subject of 
the fire-temple that I was engaged in illustrating. Heraclius, in 
his first visit to Canzaca, is said to have wholly destroyed the 
temple and the city; but that this could not have been the case 
is evident from his own letter, where he writes, that upon his 
second visit he found the district populous and well supplied ; and 
that, pitching his camp on the immediate outskirts of the town, he 
took possession of the place, which was “ sufficiently commodious, 
and contained about 3000 houses,” in which he directed the sol- 
diers to shelter their horses against the inclemency of the season. 
These 3009 houses doubtless formed the town, of which the re- 
mains are to be seen along the bank of the little stream in the 
valley below the hill. The fort upon the summit of the hill 
probably only contained the palace, the temple, and the depend- 
ent buildings, and, as I shall hereafter show, was always con- 
sidered distinct from the city. Heraclius, upon the 8th of April, 
having concluded a treaty with Siroes, broke up his camp from 
Canzaca. In the words of Gibbon, “ His return to Constanti- 
nople was a perpetual triumph; and after the exploits of six 
glorious campaigns, he peaceably enjoyed the sabbath of his tou ‘: 
I shall now briefly finish what more I have to say on the sulject 
of the temple. Hamdu-llah Mustanfi gives us one measurement 
which is of importance to verify the evidence that I have before 
brought forward in proof of the identity of this temple with that 
which is usually termed by the Orientals the fire-temple of Azer- 
bijin. “Shehrizir,” he says, “is exactly half way between 
Modiin (or Ctesiphon) and the great temple of Azerbijan.” 
Now that this is a measurement derived from some ancient au- 
thority, and therefore entitled to the more respect, is evident from 
the line being drawn from Modjiin, a city which fell into rum 
immediately on the establishment of the Mohammedan power, 
and was thus devoid of any geographical consequence to the 
Arabs. Had it been a measurement of the Arabian geographers 
the line would certainly have been drawn from Baghdid. Sheh- 
rizur, as | have shown in tracing the march of Heraclius, is upon 
the direct line which connects Ctesipbon with 'Takhti-Soleiman. 
The distance given by Idrisi, from Baghdad to Shebrizur, is 
176 miles ;* from Ctesiphon the distance would be about 10 or 





vorses: the form of the character belongs to the fourth or third century before Christ. 
The Macedonian kings, having derived their origin from Hereules,carried his worship 
into Asia, where he was identified with the Sun. Strabo informs us that the Mace- 
donian princes resided at Febatana, No wonder therefore that an inscription of 
their time should be found in the vicinity.” t ! 

* | have also travelled over the greater part-of this line jes and my own esti- 
mate corresponds with that of Idrisi. The distance from Soleiminiyeh to Baghdad 
by the Seghermeh Pass, is estimated at 60 hours, or 150 miles; and this must have a 
telling excess over the route to the same place, from Shebrizir by Zohib. 
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12 miles longer; and the measurement of this half of the line 
will thus be determined at something under 190 miles. Assum- 
ing the city of Shehrizur to have been situated at Yasin Teppeh, 
which, from the appearance of the ruins, I cannot doubt, I can 
then give the estimated distance from that to Mirideh, 
from my own road-book, to be 96 miles. From Mirideh, by 
Sekiz, to Tikan Teppeh, it is reckoned 18 farsakhs, or about 
70 miles; and from Tikén Teppeb to the Takht I found to be 
20 miles.* These three distances added together give 186 miles 
for the entire distance from Shehriztr to Takhti-Soleimin; and 
as this measurement corresponds exactly with the other half of 
the line between Shebriztir and Modain, | think wg may con- 
sider the question of the identification of the temple of Azerbi- 
jan, with the great Pyreum of Canzaca or Shiz, as finally and 
indisputably settled. 

I have supposed that the sacred fire was restored to the temple 
when peace was re-established between the empires of Rome and 
Persia; but we cannot expect any notice of this event in so con- 
fused a period of the Persian annals. Shortly afterwards, when 
the Arabs invaded Persia, and the progress of their arms was 
duly registered, with religious care, we might have hoped to 
have found a notice of Canzaca among the other coeval ties of 
the empire, of which the capture is cireumstantially recorded ; 
but the forces under Somakand Bekir that were destined to 
attack Azerbijdn travelled by the route of Hamadan and Zenjan ; 
and in the pacification of the province, which almost immediately 
succeeded, Canzaca, the capital, would seem to have altogether 
escaped the hostile visit of an Arab army. I have failed, at any 
rate, to discover a notice of Shiz, or indeed of any other city of 
Azerbijin Proper, during this period of history, which affords so 
much geographical illustration of the other provinces of Persia; 7 
and it is only on this negative evidence, of no other ety having 
arisen to usurp its place, that | conclude Canzaca to have retained 
its metropolitan character during the first two centuries of Islim, 
and to have then first yielded to the rising greatness of Marighah, 
which continued from that period till the invasion of the Moghuls, 
to be considered as the capital of the province. The Jacobite 


® "This part of the line is very cireuitoos: ag detour is first made to the N. to 
cross the = tae by the do facie from Pinch to Mirideh : beyond that village 
it follows down the defile in the same direction until the mountains are fairly cleared, 
sutiall then the ronal makes a sweep to the §., through Sekir, to avoid the impracticable 
country upon the direet line along the Jaghath and yal - Jt is weeessary to explain 
this; for the map distance from Binech to Takbti-Soleiman is only 67 miles. 

+ Tho A°thim, who chronicled the Arab wars, in which he was himeelf a sharer, 
does not even notice the Agerbijin campaign. ‘Tabari gives the best account of it 
that Ihave met with; bat he has no names in Persian Azerbijin, I shall hereafter 


show that a certain Moh Ten "Abdo-l Wahid is sald to have conquered Azer- 
SAijia, and to ove established his provineisl court in this very city o¢ Stl, to 


what precise period of history the event refers I am, I confess, in ignorance. See p. 140. 
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primate of the East is said to have first appointed a Christian 
bishop of Aderbijan, in the year of our Lord 630 ;* and we also find 
that Maranan, the metropolitan of Adiabene, at the beginning of 
the ninth century, withdrew a large part of Kurdistan from the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Azerbiydn,7 and annexed it to the 
bishopric of Salak;{ but where the Christian bishop of Azer- 
bijan resided does not appear in any of the Syrian authors quoted 
by Assemani; and we thus lose the only clue that we could bape 
for to determine positively the capital of the province during 
first ages of Islim. 

Asma'i, who wrote under Hariin al Rashid about the time of 
the Mohammedan re-edification of Tabriz, describes the fire- 
temple of ‘Shiz as remaining uninjured to his day. The travels of 
Mosa’er took place some twenty or thirty years after the era of 
Asma'i; and the city and temple at that time still | reserved their 
consequence ; and this date (about a.p. 825) is, | believe, the 
latest that can be assigned in history to the Pyraum of Aiderbi- 
jan. In the succeeding century the Mohammedan religion gra- 
dually superseded the fire-worship in all parts of Persia with the 
exception of Fars, Sistin, and the Caspian provinces ; and to this 
period we must refer the ruin and desolation of the ancient temple ; 
for Tabari, who finished his great history in a.p. 914, emphati- 
cally declares that in his day the temple was no longer in ex- 
istence. ‘The present appearance of the ruined edifice within the 
fortress of Takhti-Soleiman, which I conceive to mark its site, I 
have already described in the preceding Memoir. 

In connexion with the temple, I have now only to consider the 
name of Azerekhsh, which is applied to it by the anonymous 
author quoted in Zakariyé. Azerekhsh, in the dictionaries, 1s 
explained as the ninth day of the month Ager, on which a great 
festival was held by the ancient Persians; but this signification 
being unsatisfactory, I turn to another formation of the word 
Aderekhsh, or Derekhsh, which, in the Ferhengi-Reshidi,§ ts 
expressly said to be identical with the Arabic orthography of 
Aderekhsh., .Aderekhsh is merely explained by “lightning and 
thunder ;” but Derekhsh, besides this signification, has the more 
general meaning assigned to it, of “ flashing, gleaming, glittering, 
&e.,”" which is employed in Persia at the present day. In the 
Ferhengi-Jehangiri, the Ferhengi-Reshidi, and the Borham- 











* Greg. Bar. Heb., quoted by Assemani, tom. 1i.; De Syr. Monoph., under the 
head Haro. 
+ Awemani, tom. iii. p 454. 
Sulak was the name applied by the Syrians to the Kurdish mountains between 
Media and Assyria. See page 74. 
§ The MS. which I q under this name is without a title ; but I believe it to he 
the Ferhengi-Reahidi. 
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Kati’, Derekhsh is also given as the name of a fire-temple in 
Arminiyeh, founded by the Ris Mayjusi, or chief of the Magi, a 
title that would seem to indicate the prophet Zoroaster, but 
which, by some ex dinary confusion of Oriental tradition, is 
supposed by the lexicogra 







ographers to apply to a certain Jew of 
Baghdad, also denominated Raso-] Baghal, or the mule’s head.* 
The name of the place which contained the temple of Derekhsh 
is read by Hyde, Dsnetesh ;} but in all the lexicons that I have 
consulted, it appears under the form of Arminiyeh; and that 
this is the true orthography of the dictionaries is evident, from the 
Borhini-Kati’, where Arminiyeh occurs in its proper alphabetical 
place, with the same story attached to it, of the temple founded 
by the Ras-Majusi. At the same time this word, Arminiyeh, 
though written nearly in the same way as the Oriental title for 
Armenia,[ cannot be supposed to refer to that province ; for the 
Borhini- Kati’, in the passage above noticed, describes it as “a 
well-known city, which contained the fire-temple of Derekhsh ;" 
and adds that “the cities of Arminiyeh and Shirdz, and the fire- 
py eae Derekhsh, were said to have been founded by the Ras 

ajusi.” 

“he perplexity which will at once be seen attaches to these 
notices of the temple to Derekhsh might be cleared up, I have 
no doubt, by a careful reference to all existing authorities. As 
the works that I could wish for, however, are not here accessible 
to my research, I can only illustrate the subject conjecturally- 

The notices contained in the Persian lexicons relative to the 
antiquities of the fire-worship may, I think, be uniformly traced 
to the Ferhengi-Jehangiri, which was published in India at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century by the Ibn Fekhro-l- 
din-Anju, and the information of which upon that subject, derived 
from the ignorant Parsi priests of the time, is certainly noten- 
titled to the respect which is usually paid to it, Regarding the 
seven fire-temples of Persia in particular, the statement of the 
Ferheng is a mass of fable, the evident fabrication of the Pirsis 
of India ; and the erroneous identification of ‘Tabriz with the city 
of Aderbidegin, which contained the great Pyraum of that 
name, [ attribute to the same spurious source. But still, as few 
traditions are so false but that some glimmerings of truth may be 
drawn from them, I thus recognise, in the story of the Armenian 





* Can this strange connexion of the Féso-l Baghal and the fire-temple of Derckhsh 
have originated in a tradition of Cyrus or cit Whomeer whom we know to have been 
called the Mule? | | 

See Hel. Vet. Pers., p. 104, where Hyde quotes from the Jehingiri. 

; The province of Armenia is usually written Arminiyeh, with two long is, 

' I conclude that the author of the Borhini- Kati’ gives this name on the authority 

of the geri Jehingiri, under the bead Derekhsh, copying the orthography of Ar 
minlyeh, which he found in that passage. 
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temple of Derekhsh a reference to the subject which Tam now 
discussing. ‘Canzaca was for a long Seger of time really included 
in the government of Armenia. The very name, indeed, is an 
Armenian modification of the true Persian title ; and thus arose 
probably a connexion between Armenia and Shiz, which was per- 
petuated among the Parsis by the supposed authority of the Zend 
A’vesté:* buat the author of the Ferheng must at the same time 
have been aware that it could not be the province of Armenia 
which the chief of the Magi, or Zoroaster, was said to have founded ; 
and he appears therefore to have supposed a town of that name 
to resolve all difficulties. I cannot doubt, however, but that there 
are further jndications in works to which T have not access, con- 
firming the identity of this temple of Derekhsh with the Aze- 
rekhsh of Zakariyai ; for Hyde, supposing the name Arminiyeh 
to refer to Urumiyah, places the temple in the Kurdish moun- 
tains; and Richardson even more explicitly describes Derekhsh 
as the name of a fire-temple in Kurdistin. In the next place, 
without any hesitation, I restore to its true orthography of Shiz 
the name, which, under the popular form of Shiraz, is united 
with that of Arminiyeh and Derekhsh, and ascribed to the pro- 
nhet Zoroaster. This error | suppose to have arisen from Ibn 
Fekbro-l-din himself, whose learning did not enable him to elu- 
cidate the obscure name of Shiz, that he must have found in some 
Persian or Arabic authority, and who accordingly took upon him- 
self to change it to the more familiar orthography of Shiraz. The 
connexion of the three names, and their foundation being attri- 
buted to the chief of the Magi, fully bears me out, I think, in — 
this’ amendment, particularly when we consider that Shirdz is a 
modern town, founded since the establishment of Islim; that. 
there are no traditions whatever extant, except this solitary Piet 
sage, to connect it in any way with Zoroaster, or the origin of the 
Magian worship; and that, in describing the Persian capital of 
Shiriz, the Borhini-Kati’, and the Ferhengi-Jehangiri, do not 
venture to repeat the tale of the Ras Majusi, though under the 
two other heads of Arminiyeh and Derekhsh the story is detailed 
at length.+ I thus consider the statement of the Borhini-Kati 
as referring directly to the temple of Azerekhsh, in the Armenian 
city of Shiz; and thus confirming the prevalence of the tradition 
which ascribed the temple to Zoroaster. When the name of 
Agerekhsh was first assumed, it is, of course impossible to de- 





* The Airyamiin of the Zend A’vesti, which is connected with Airyana, as the 
special object of the care of Onmaad, is uniformly rendered in the Peblevi by Mrmin, 
aed supped, ty the Parsi priests to refer to Armenia, See page 135, where I endea- 
vour to aitach t names to the ancient tith of the province of Anerbipin. 

+ Iuthe Borhani-F.4,i', under both beads in the Jebangisi and Heshodi, only umler 
that of Derekhsh 
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cide. It may have been derived either from the eternal gleaming 
of the fire, or from the lightning-flash that is supposed to have 
first kindled the flame, and the name, no doubt, continued to 
attach to the temple until the edifice was finally ruined. 

Having now concluded the evidence which, in illustrating the 
subject of the fire-temple of Azerbijin, helps to establish the 
identity of Canzaca and Shiz, I should, properly, pursue the his- 
tory of ths Sasanian capital in its ascending series to the Roman 
ages; but before I quit the Oriental part of the inquiry, and turn 
back once more to the classics, | am anxious to give some ex- 
tracts that throw a further light wpon the application to the city 
of the territorial tithe of Azerbaijdn, and also to make a few re- 
marks upon the pretended verification of Saint Martin, which 
would place this city of Canzaca in the modern position of Tabriz. 

I commence, then, with Zakariyé, whose valuable extract re- 
garding the city of Shiz has already been of so much assistance. 
In his other work, entitled the "Ajdibo-l Makhlukat, he writes, 
under the head of Nehri Azerbdij4n, that, “according to Abal 
Kasamo-] Jeihani,* author of the Mesalik wal Memaliko-sh 
Sherkiyeh, there is a river in Azerbaijan, of which the waters 
con into hard stones of various sizes, and the author,” he 
adds, “of the Tohfeto-| Gherdib writes of the same river of 
Azerbdijdn, that the water, as it flows forth, becomes solid stone, 
and forms smooth and polished rocks.” There can be no doubt, 
I suppose, that this description applies to the Sardl, and its title 
of the river of Azerbdijan is therefore somewhat curious, Ano- 
ther Persian manuscript in my possession, the anonymous author 
of which usually follows Zakariyd, has a longer description of the 
same river, and clearly marks the allusion to the Jaghati and its 
tributary the Sarak, “The river of Azerbdijin,” it is stated, 
“rises in the mountains of the same name, and empties itself 
into the sea of Tezich.+ The waters are pleasant to the taste. 
In several places canals are derived from the river to irmgate the 
neighbouring lands, and these water-courses, as they intersect 
the country, presently congeal into a fine stone which they call 
marble, and appear like smooth polished rocks.” 

All that I propose from these extracts is to show that the river 
which rises at Takhti Soleimdn was sometimes called the Nahr- 
Azerbdijin, and to infer that, as the name of the Saruk was de- 
rived from the Moghul appellation which was given to that city, so 

® This is the famous Jeihini whem 1 so often quote, and whose work I believe to 
hare been translated by Sir W. Ouseley, uncer the title of = Ibn ing ie go 
poy? In my MS. Ishkiilo-l*A‘lem bis name is written AbG-1 Kasim | of 
AbG-l Kasam, which is the orthography uniformly employed by @akariyaé in his 
ane The lake of Ururniyah, so called from the village of Terichat, its northern ex- 
tremity. The name is sometimes written Texilj. 
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also the Nahri-Agerbiijin, in all probability, owed its name to a 
more ancient designation of the same place; but whether the 
city of Agerbijin received its title direct from the province and 
it to the temple, or the temple first assumed the name 

d then gave it to city, is, | think, a matter of very hiile 
consequence, 

The author of the Ferhengi Jehingiri states explicitly that the 
name of Aderbédagiin, the Parsi formation of the Azerbijdn, 
was applied indifferently to the province, the city, and the tem- 

le; and I think, that in the course of my inquiry I have pro- 
Sean abundance of evidence to verify his statement. His 
reference, however, of this city and temple to the modern em- 
placement of Tabriz, I directly pronounce to be altogether imad- 
missible: and had not the identification happened to coincide 
with the results of Saint Martin's Armenian researches, I should 
scarcely have thought that it required to be disproved. It is on 
old saying, that the establishment of truth involves the refutation 
of error; and thus every argument that I have brought forward 
in favour of the verification of the Sasanian Canzaca, at the ruins 
of the Takhti Soleiman, applies with equal force against the pos- 
sibility of that city being represented by the modern Tabriz; 
bat still, as the high place which Saint Martin deservedly holds 
among the Orientalists of Europe demands more than a mere 
negative refutation of his authority, I shall briefly consider the 
grounds upon which his opinion was formed, and endeavour either 
to explain or disprove them. 

Saint Martin asserts that the city of Tabriz is frequently men- 
tioned in the Armenian histories under the title of Kandsag, and 
that, to distinguish it from another city of the same name to the 
north of the Arras, it was named particularly Kandsag Shahasdan, 
the Royal Kandsag, and Kandsag Aderbacdagan, or Kandsag of 
Azerbijin.* Upon so interesting a point of comparative geo- 
graphy it would have been desirable that be should: have quoted 
all his authoritics. Not having done this, however, I can only 
follow him in the three solitary notices of Kandsag, which appear 
in his work on Armenia. The first of these is in the geography 
which bears the name of Moses of Chorene, but which is now 
generally assigned to a writer of the ninth century. It is there 
merely said that Media contains many cities, among which is 
Kandsag Shahasdan,; a statement from which nothing whatever 
is to be derived as to the identification of Kandsag with Tabriz or 
any other place. 

Another notice occurs in the geography of Vartan, which was 
written about the beginning of the fourteenth century, to illus- 


* Saint Martin's Armenia, tom. i. p. 129. + Tom: ii. p. 371. 
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trate the more ancient work that I have before y Sieg ak ; and 
here, certain! y, there would appear some grounds for Saint Mar- 
tin’s identification, Adrabadagan,” it is stated, “and hands: 
Shahasdan form the country of Tavrezh (or Tabriz): an 
again, Heraclius is said to have regained the true cross from the 
Persians, which had been guarded for six years at Tabriz,* and 
to have carried it from thence to Constantinople; but still this 
authority is anything but conclusive. Ka Shahasdan is said 
to have been the country of Tabriz, not. the city of that name; 
aml perhaps the same explanation may be given of the detention 
of the true cross, and of the march of Heraclius from Tabriz to 
Constantinople. Again, the foundation of the city of Tabriz is 
ascribed in the same work of Vartan to an epoch which will not 
at all apply to the well-established antiquity of Gaza or Canzaca; 
and lastly, even if the geography of Vartan did distinctly state 
the identity of Kandsag and Tabriz, surely no great weight can 
be attached to a writer whose ignorance led him to confound the 
passes of Dariyel and Derbend, to ilentify Susa and Isfahdn, to 
iransport a province from the eastern extremi of Armenia to 
the position of Tiflis, to suppose that Sandanailas was defeated - 
by Arbaces at Ecbatana, and to commit a multitude of similar 
errors, historical and geographical, which it has required all the 
skill and learning of his editor to rectify and explain. 

The third notice of Kandsag occurs in the anonymous itinerary 
that is translated by Saint Martin,+ conducting from the Anne- 
nian capital of Tovin to all the great cities of the East. Here 
Kandsag Shahasdan is placed between Nakhehuvin or Nakh- 
shivin and Dispon or Ctesiphon, at the distance of 120 miles 
from the former and 370 from the latter; and again, Kandsag is 
sail to be 100 miles distant from Niniveh. 

By determining the age of this itinerary we can alone distin- 
guish whether the name Kandsag applies to Shiz or to Tabriz ; 
for the ineasurements, faulty in the extreme, suit one Position 
equally as well as the other. Thus if the distance of 120 miles 
from Nakhshivin appears to indicate ‘Tabriz, the measurement 
of 370 miles between Kandsag and Ctesiphon applies with equal 
accuracy to Shiz.t and the distance from Niniveh will require to 
be more than doubled before it will suit either one position or the 
other. These are the only points of evidence, as far as I can 
follow Saint Martin, upon which he has grounded his opinion of 
the identity of Canzaca and Tabriz. They are, | think it will he 
admitted, inconclusive enough, and altogether powerless arainst 
MY arguments in favour of Takhti-Soleiman, believe, how- 








* Tom. ii. pp. 423-425, + Tom. ii. p. 396, 
} See p. 37, where I have caleulated the distance from Modiin to Takhti-Soleiman 
at 372 miles. From Molin to Tabriz must be above 500 miles, 
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ever, that, putting aside the true identification, I can show further 
reasons for the impossibility of Canzaca being represented by 
Tabriz. 

Tabriz, the Armenian Tavrezh, was supposed, by the tradition 
of the country, to have been founded by Khosrau, the father of 
the great Tiridates, in commemoration of his successful foray 
into Persia to avenge upon Ardeshir, the founder of the Sasa- 
nian dynasty, the murder of his relative Ardovin.* The name 
signifies, in Armenian, revenge, and under this title the place is 
uniformly mentioned im the history of Faustus of Byzantium,7 an 
author who wrote at the end of the fourth century of Christ, 
when we kpow, from the contemporary Greeks aml Latins, that 
the capital of Azerbijin was called Canzaca. Perhaps it may 
be thought that Faustus of Byzantium, in employing the exact 
orthography of Tavrezh, which sigmfies revenge, confirms the 
tradition relative to the foundation of the city by Khosran; and 
as he lived only a century and a half after that era, this would be 
determinative against the antiquity of the site; but it is, on the 
other hand, possible that the pretended etymology may have been 
a fabrication of aftertimes, and [ do not therefore lay any stress 
on his authority, further than as it seems to prove that, in that 
early age, when the two towns of Kandsag and Tabriz were both 
in existence, the Armenian historians clearly distinguished be- 
tween them... According to all the Persian and Arabic geogra- 

bers’ Tabriz was founded by Zobeideh, the wife of Harinu-l 
Rash d, in the second. century of Islim;} and as the Orientals 
are most particular in defining the antiquity of their cities, and 
rarely or ever ascribe an ancient site to a more recent era than it 
can really claim, I consider the prevalence of this opinion as 
quite destructive of the possibility of Tabriz representing the 
Median capital. The Canzaca of the Byzantines, which He- 
raclins left in a.p. 629, the metropolis of Azerbijan, must 
necessarily have retamed its metropolitan character in a.p. 642, 
when the Arabs invaded the province; and it is impossible to 
understand how, 1f at that time Tabriz, under its own proper 
title, had really ereretes this city, the name which rose after- 
wards to such celebrity in the East should mot be found in the 
historical records of the campaign. With Shiz the case was dif- 
ferent; the city did not lie wpon the line of march, and thus 
escaped the observation of the contemporary annalists ; and when 





* See Saint Martin, tom. i. p. 130, and tom. it. p. 422; aleo Avdall’s Armenia, 
rol. f..p. 155. 

7 He was an Armenian native of Byzantium, and is believed to have written his 
original history in Greek, of which the Armenian version only is now extant. For 
his notices of Thavreh, see Saint Martin, tom. i. p. 130, note 1. 

t A.D. 791. The original town of the Araridan Khosran had been destroyed, I 
conceive, in the desolating ware which the Sasanian monarchs waged against Armenia. 
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in-after ages the spirit of inquiry attracted the notice of the literary 
Arabs to its interesting site, it had mouldered too long in ruin to 
enable them to reveal its ancient glory. Marighah is said to 
have been founded by Merwin, the general of the Khaliph Hi- 
sham,* in his expedition against Derbend about a.p. 740, and as 
it gradually rose into consequence, Canzaca must have declined 
before it. Between this period and the end of the eighth cen- 
tury I place the era of the geography ascribed to Moses of Cho- 
rene, which still names Kandsag Shahasdan os the chief city of 
Azerbijin. Tabriz must have been then a petty town, for it had 
not yet been re-edified by Aobeideh. It was familiar, however, 
to the Armenians under its own proper title, and ifthe Arme- 
nian geographer had intended to allude to it, 1 can see no reason 
for his employing a name different from that which had been 
used by Faustus of Byzantium. ‘Tabriz was rebuilt about the 
close of the eighth century, but it long continued of too unim- 
portant a character to attract the notice of the historians and 
geographers. Thus neither Asma'f, nor Mosa’er, nor Tabari, 
nor even Mes'tidi, who all mention Shiz as the great city of Azer- 
bijin, make any allusion to Tabriz. In the tenth century it 
appears first to have risen to the consideration of a town, secon- 
dary, however, to the capital Marfghah. Ibn Haukel, according 
to Abii! Feda, says, that in his time (about a.p. 990) Tabriz was 
nearly equal in size to Khdéi; and Jeihdni, who wrote short! 
afterwards, places it in the same class with Deh Khwirkh, De! 
Kherkin, Khoi, Selmas, and Merend,} In the succeeding cen- 
tury it was destroyed by an earthquake and rebuilt. It is men- 
tioned im the campaigns of Toghrul Beg, both by the Greeks 
and Orientals,t and from that period it continued to rise in conse- 
beter until, in the thirteenth century, Holiki made it, for the 
rst time, the seat of the empire. After it became the metro- 
polis of the Moghul sovereigns, the Armenians attached to it the 
epithet of Shahasdan or Royal,§ in the same way as they had 
formerly applied the title to Kandsag; and from this circum- 
stance, as well as from its having succeeded to the metropolitan 
character of the ancient city, it is not impossible that the ignorant 
Armenians, who were quite unable to penetrate the gloom in 
which the fate of the real Canzaca was involved, adopted a belief 
in their identity, I have only further to remark that there is not 
a single vestige of antiquity at Tabriz which can be assigned to 

* See AbGl Fed under the head Marighuh. 

+ Sir W. Ouseloy (Travels in Persia, vol. ep pr! has remarked many of these 
circumstances, which seem to dispr ty of Tabriz, tut he does not venture 
gab srslly Beara! er gacke hay. ae a me 
juken cee eile po vl, and | accounts of the Seljukian in- 

} See Saint Martin, tom. ii. pp. 6-159. 





any higher date than that of the Moghul sovereigns, and that, 
with the exception of the solitary notice in the Ferhengi-Jehan- 
ciri, which T trace to the very doubtful authority of the Median 
Pfrsis, I have never met with a single passage in Oriental works, 
prolific as they usually are in tales and legends of the olden time, 
that would pretend to include Tabriz among the ancient cities of 
the empire. All this appears to me quite conclusive against the 
possible identity of Canzaca and Tabriz; and when the evidence 
which I have brought forward in favour of Shiz is further taken 
into account, 1 believe the most prejudiced theorist will feel him- 
self obliged to abandon the position of Samt Martin. 

Having new, as | hope, satisfactorily verified the position of the 
Arabian Shiz, at the ruins of Takhti-Soleimin, and having de- 
monstrated the identity of that city with the Sasanian capital of 
Canzaca, I shall endeayour to trace up the fortunes of the city 
into an age less accessible to direct inquiry. 

The notice of Procopius describes the city as the capital of 
Azerbijin, in the middle of the sixth century, Two centuries 
earlier, at the time of the invasion of Julian, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus also names Canzaca as one of the most considerable 
cities of Media.* We must next ascend to the time of the 
Armeman Tiridates, in about a.p. 297. 

This monarch, the first Christian king of Armenia, was en- 
gaged in a long and arduous war with Narses of Persia, the 
seventh king of the Sasanian line.t Expelled from his aad 
he took refuge in the court of the emperors, and he steadfastly 
adbered to their alliance throughout the war which soon followed 
between Narses and Diocletian. When the Roman arins, ac- 
cordingly, say enw the Persian monarch to purchase a dis- 
graceful peace by the cession of many large and fruitful provinces, 
the fidelity of ‘Tiridates was rewarded by the annexation of the 
important country of Atropatene to his paternal Kingdom of 
Armenia. 

Peter the Patrician, who records the negotiation of the treaty, 
states, that the limits of Armenia were extended as far as the for- 
tress of Sintha, in Media,{ by which I understand that Azerbijin 
Proper, terminating in the natural boundary of the Kurdish 
mountains, was alone severed from the domimon of Persia, the 
name of Sintha being preserved in the title of Sina, which applies 
to these mountains in the middle ages; and which is now further 
corrupted to the modern pronunciation of Sehnah. I have now to 
quote the most important authority that we possess for the esta- 
blishment of a connexion between Canzaca and the Median 





“© Lib. xxili. cap. 6. ET 
+ For this period of history see the 13th chapter of Gibbon. 
1 In the Exerpta Legationum, p. 30. 
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Ecbatana. Moses, of Chorene, who wrote his Armenian history 
about a.p. 445, states, that Tiridates, visiting his newly-acquired 
territory of Azerbijin, “ repaired the fortifications of the place, 
which was named the second Ecbatana, or the seven-walled city, 
aml leaving there his own officers, returned into Armenia.”* This 
allusion can only refer to the capital of the province, a place 
which, sixty-five years after the visit of the Armenian monarch, 
Ammianus names Gazgacn; and which, from the evidence of 
Stephen of Byzantium, who quotes two writers of the second 
century, it is evident also possessed that name long anterior to the 
age of Tirdates. We have thus direct testimony that the city, 
which from the second to the fourth century was known im the 
country by the vernacular title of Kandsag, or Canzaca, sometimes 
during that period assumed its more ancient appellation of the 
second Echatana, or the seven-walled city; and, I believe, also, 
that the identity of name, and the very marked and peculiar 
epithet of “the seven-walled,” which it is quite impossible to 
Suppose could have belonged to two different cities, are sufficient 
to Warrant my connecting the notices of Moses of Chorene and 

Herodotus ; and asserting, that their exact coincidence of name, 
description, and geographical indication, can only be explained by 
a reference to the same place. 

Ascending from the time of Tiridates, at an interval of about 
70 years, we come to the age of Ardeshir Babegiin, the founder of 
the ‘Sasanian dynasty; who, as I have already shown, from George 
of Pisidia, must have re-edified the city of Canzaca, The fortifi- 
cations which he built “ in a strong place, and after the fashion of 
a lofty tower,” I conclude to have been ruined in the rapid suc- 
cession of devastating wars between Persia and Armenia, which 
occurred during the following reigns: they were repaired b 
Tiridates, and ee douktlese the sane makes walls which i 
still to be seen in their ruin encircling the mount of Takhti- 
Soleimin. The epithet of the seven-walled city I believe to have 
been retained from the fabulous ages of antiquity, as I shall ex- 
plain in my remarks upon Herodotus, and to have had no con- 
nexion whatever with the fortifications of Ardeshir and Tiridates - 
which, as far as I have been able to form an opinion, never ex- 
ceeded one single line of defence, I have found no corroboration 
of George of Pisidia, in Oriental history; indeed, Ibn-i Athir is 
the only author that I know, who describes the campaicns of 
Ardeshir, in Armenia, and Azerbijan;} and his account js alto- 
gether devoid of historical or geographical detail, 

I have now reached the era of the Parthian empire, when the 
* Lib. ii. c. 84. | 
T Tabari, thn Jauzi and others, mention the name of Aierbijin, but without 

il whatever, anid the Armenian accounts are confined to their own country. 
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province of Media Atropatene, or Media alone, as it is usually 
called by the contemporary historians of Rome (the ancient nh 
general tithe having been retained only by this gerne clivision 
of the province), formed a distinct and powerful kingdom ; some- 
times bestowed by the Parthian monarch on his nearest relative, 
as the first place of importance under him; but more frequently 
governed by its own hereditary line of sovereigns, descended from 
Atropates the Satrap, whose interests as often led them to oppose 
as to support the lord paramount of the feudal empire.* All the 
Greek and Latin accounts of this period, as far as they regard 
the capital of Media Atropatene, require the mutual illustration 
of each other; and I shall make no apology, therefore, for consi- 
dering them as a distinct body of evidence, and collating their 
Various statements, without any reference to the chronological 
order of the authorities. 

I consider, then, that the various names of Phraata, Praaspa, 
Vera, Gaza, and Gazaca, that occur during this period of history, 
refer to one and the same city; which city, as the capital of the 
province, | am certainly justified in assuming to be the same that 

have already traced up under the tithe of Gazaca, to an age 
unmediately succeeding the destruction of the Parthian empire. 
The proof of both of these points will appear from a comparison 
of the authorities. In the account of Antony's famous expedition 
into Media Atropatene, Plutarch and Appian both name the city 
Phraata.; It is described by the former as “the large city of 
Phraata, the residence of the king of Media's wives and children,” 
Dion Cassius, in his narrative of the same eventiul war, gives it 
the tthe of Praaspa; he calls it the capital of the Medes, and 
netices the strong walls with which it was surrounded. Strabo 
again writes, “The summer residence of the kings of Media 
Atropatene is at Gaza, a city situated in a plain, and in a strong 
fort, named Vera, which was besieged by Mare Antony in his 
Parthian war. [i is 2400 stadia distant from the Araxes, “the 
river which separates Atropatene from Armenia.” A doubt has 
been raised as to whether Strabo alludes im this passage to one or 
two places under the names of Gaza and Vera ;$ but the whole 


= = = 





* Tac. Ann, lib. xv.,¢. 2, 31. aie 

} Throughout this inquiry. See Plutarch's Life of Antony ; Dion Cassius, lib. xlix., 
e. 256-41; Appian., pp. 154-168; and Florus, lib. iv., c. 10. 

Lib. xi., oc. 18. 

b Alnoat all modern geographers have su el a distinction; D'Anville places _ 
Gaza at Tabriz; and Vera between Sultiniyeh ond Kazvin.—Ance. Geog., tom. ii., 
p. 234. Mons. Barbié de Borage (Exam, Crit. des Dist. D'Alex., p. $17) approves 
of the identification of Gaza with Tabriz; and Rennell, in his map prefixed to the 
retreat of the 10,0040, follows the authority of D'Anville regarding the emplacement 
of tigre ae Williams (Ancient Rast bs ot) ones Vera ani Phrasta at Sul- 
and has wo reference to the proper name of the city. ; 
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construction of the sentence appears to me most obviously to 
to a single city. The summer residence of the kings could be 
but in one place; and the measurement from the Araxes, also, 
most evidently indicates this one single metropolis. I may 
farther remark, that the place which Kutony attacked is stated 
positively to have been the capital of the province, a description 
that we know can only apply to Gaza or Canzaca, though, on the 
supposition of Strabo's alluding to two different cities, the scene 
of contest will be represented by Vera:* and again, it 18 to be 
observed, that Pliny, who was of course fully aware of the par- 
ticulars of the Triumvir's disastrous retreat, still only mentions 
the name of Gaza as the chief city of Media Atropatene.j 1 do 
not think, therefore, it can be considered of any weight against the 
argument, either that Ptolemy, who, as he consulted different 
itineraries, may be shown in every page to have repeated his 
notice of the same place, and not unfrequently even under the 
same name, should be thus supposed to assign different emplace- 
ments, in his Median tables, to the two cities of Gazaca and 
Pharaspa,t or that Stephen of Byzantium, who also songht for a 
diversity of names in all available authorities, should, in the same 
way, pretend to distinguish between the three citieswf Gazaca, 
Praaspa, and Phraata. 1 now propose to show the application of 
all these accounts to the position of Takhti-Soleimin. The ex- 
traordinary strength of the place is apparent from the accounts of 
Antony's campaign. The Parthian and Median forces, in perfect 
confidence of its impregnability, did not, at first, attempt to re- 
heve the fortress : they even allowed the Homans to erect a mound 
against the wall, unmolested, while they proceeded by another 
route to attack the division which was coming up under the com- 
mand of Statianus; and Phraata fully ‘ustified their confidence 
in its strength, by successfully resisting every effort that was mace 
to reduce it. The natural strength of a citadel on the summit of 
‘a mound, like that of Takhti-Soleimain, will explain this rare 
triumph of barbarian firmness over the combined exertions of 
Roman courage, discipline, and science.6 But the memorable 
retreat of Antony into Armenia, when he was compelled to raise 
the siege of Phraata, described by Plutarch with great topo- 
graphical minuteness, affords far more determinate grounds for 
illustrating the position of the city, From Phraata there were 





Ageerpmrsis of Strahe is va anime betwoon the city of Gara, in the 
plain, and the acropolis of Vera, upon the hill commanding it, against which latter 
place, of course, the attack of pubes was directed. 

7 Lib. vi., cap. xvi. 

{1 say “supposed,” for it is very doubtful whether the Gazaca of Ptolemy js 


genuine. 
The city of im the | I; ne tn hi aa 
ar fy medi Mid one the plain, I conclude to have been occupied by the 
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two routes conducting into Armenia; the one a high road through 
a plain and open country to the left, which was that in all pro- — 
bability that was followed by Antony in his advance; the other 
by a more direct line, across the mountains to the nght. 

At Takhti-Soleiman | inquired of the Afshir chief how he 
would march, if suddenly ordered to Tabriz? “If I had troops,” 
he said, “1 should certainly take the high road to the left, and 
travel by the open line of Sa’'in Kal’eh, the valley of the Jaghata 
and the Miyandab plain, and so on by the shores of the lake to 
Tabriz; but the line we generally follow conducts directly across 
ihe hills to the right, leaving Marighah at some distance on our 
left hand, and skirting Sehend till we descend upon the Tabriz 
plain.” A glance at the map will explain these two roads most 
clearly and satisfactorily; and | cannot doubt but that it was along 
this mountain line that the Mardian guide conducted the troops of 
Antony. Upon the third day's march the Romans came to a 
valley where the Parthians had broken down the banks of a 
river and flooded the country, to oppose their progress. I learnt 
that, at the distance of about 8 farsakhs from Takhti-Soleimin, 
on the hill road, there actually was such a river, the main branch 
of the Kaérengi, the waters of which were turned off during the 
spring to irrigate the little valley in which it flowed. The 
sla now found themselves to be pursued by the enemy; and 
as on this and the three succeeding days they marched in square, 
and were exposed to constant attacks, they could have made no 
very rapid progress. The country appears to have been hilly, 
but still not so rugged but that the cavalry were able to act ani 
drive in the Parthian horse, when they attempted to press upon 
the legions; and the account | received of this part of the line 
skirting the district of A’‘jiri, exactly answers the description. 
On the seventh day of the retreat, when the army had probably 
marched about 70 miles, occurred the memorable engagement of 
Gallus, in which the Romans lost $000 killed, and 5000 wounded. 
I have no means, of course, of verifying the exact field of battle, 
but it must have been in the hills to the E, of the Miyandab plain. 

After this followed the most trying part of the retreat. The 
Parthians, elated with their victory, kept up an incessant attack, 
while the Romans, at every onset, were obliged to form the 
testudo with their shields to protect themselves from the shafis 
the enemy. The greatest distress prevailed among the troops ; 
provisions were so scarce, that a loaf of barley sold for its weight 
of silver: and the soldiers found themselves compelled to eat the 
poisonous herbs and grasses of the country. The progress was 
thus necessarily slow; and 80 miles being, perhaps, as much as 
can reasonably be allowed for the distance traversed by the 
Romans under such circumstances, during the succeeding eleven 
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marches, | conduct the army, by this measurement, from the field 
of battle into the district of Mibran-riid, on the northern anes of 
Sehend. The country appears to have been still mountamous, 
and yielding but little corn; but, as there was no aie on. ac- 
count of water, I conclude ‘the streams to have been abundant ; 
aml these indications of general character are fully answered by 
Sees ed Veoh and Kick, Balsh.* Ao the eaten 
b pel- 1 Ud uirk-Dolak,” to the district o 
Mibran-rud. x ona ce bin? 19th day of the retreat, there was a 
halt, to consult on the farther prosecution of the route, A range 
of lofty hills appeared i in front, at the foot of which there was a 
spacious plain, and Antony believing that the Parthians had 
abandoned the pursuit, was anxious to descend into the open 
country. He was, however, warned that the enemy were in 
ambuscade below the hills, and that, if he ventured into the plain, 
he must expect the fate of Crassus. The road along the skirts 
of the mountains, he was told by the Mardian guide, was rugged 
and devoid of water, but it was his only safety. The camp was 
accordingly struck al sunset, and the troops, conveying their 
water with them, made a forced march of 5O miles} along the 
rugged sides of the mountains, pursued by the enemy, and in the 
morning descended to a river, the water of which was cool and 
clear, but so salt that it could not be drank with safety. Any 
one familiar with the country will at once recognise the steril 
range of mountaitis to the eastward of Tabriz, and the great plain 
stretching away from its base to the shores of the lake, and will 
see that the Homans, filling ther helmets and water-vessels_at 
the Bosmich river, must during the night have followed along the 
rugged sides of the hills, beneath the “Aim-'Ali, ull, after a 
toulsome march, they descended, at morning, to the sali stream 
of the Aji, the only river of this nature, I believe, in all Azer- 
bijan. They were told that there was a fresh-water stream at no 
great distance; and, accordingly, while it was yet day, they were 
in upon the march; but the meht that followed was more 
dreadful than can be well conceived—all control and. discipline 
were at an end—the soldiers, maddened with their thirst, com- 
mitted the most horrible disorders—and Antony prepared for 
suicide, to avoid falling into the hands of the enemy. At length, 
however, the army reached the fresh-water stream, which | con- 
clude to be the little river of Sdaliyin, and the dangers of the 
march were over.{ The Parthians maintained the pursuit no 






* At“ the forty fountains.” 
Eesha is waetahly an ¢xaggeration ; in my calculation I allow for this march about 
| The jldanes fromthe Aji to the ap river is about 15 miles, which J think 
amply sufficient for the night march of the Homans in their most weary and dis 
tressed condition. 
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further than this point; and the Romans, in six easy marches, 
traversed the remaining distance of 80 miles, which must have 
intervened, between the Siliyén river and the Arnis, supposing 
the passage to have taken place at the thoroughfare of the Julfeh 
ferry. ‘The distance which, from this illustration of the route, I 
suppose the Romans to have traversed in their retreat of twenty- 
seven days from Phraata to the Araxes, will be about 270 miles. 
I have no means of determining the precise measurement of the 
mountain line from Takhti-Soleimdin to Tabriz, but it must be 
as near 170 miles as possible. . 

The Afshirs estimated the high road, by Sa’in Kal'eh, to be 
50 farsakhs, or 200 miles ; and the short cut across the hills they 
judged to be between 40 and 45 farsakhs, or between 160 and 
180 miles.* 1 therefore take 170 as the mean, and adding to it 
the 100 miles which intervened between Tabriz and the Arras, I 
find the whole distance to assimilate with the 270 miles, which, 
merely judging from the circumstances of the march, would seem 
to be a fair estimate for the twenty-seven days of the retreat, all 
the remarkable topographical features which occur upon the 
line corresponding at the same time, with singular accuracy, to 
the descriptive character of the country, that was coped hy 
Plutarch from the narrative of an eye-witness: but there are other 
and more accurate means for verifying this distance than those 
which I have yet employed. Strabo, upon the authority of 
Dellius, an officer who commaniled a division of the army, on 
this very occasion of Antony's retreat, determines the distance 
from Gaza to the Araxes, as it was travelled by the Romans, to 
be 2400 stadia; and to show that he employs in this passage the 
Olympic stadium, I may instance the Fragment of Livy, in which 
the same measurement is given at 300 Roman miles, equivalent, 
as near as possible, to 280 British miles. Relying on the esti- 
mated distance of the line, in farsakhs, I really cannot pretend to 
fix the exact measurement within 10 miles, evther more or less, 
nor, indeed, do I conceive that the Roman calculation 1s entitled 
to any greater degree of dependence upon its minute accuracy. 
The best means that I have of judging, give me an approximate 
valuation of 270 British miles; and this | regard as quite near 
enough the rap oe se i Roman miles, to answer all the 

urposes of geographical illustration. 
3 Yon now consider the evidence of Pliny. Mr. Williams, in 
his ingenious, though, I believe, erroneous argument on the iden- 


® Among the Turks of Agerbijin, the farmkh is fully equal to 4 British miles; but 
in all other parts of the country 3} miles will be found nearer the value. 

+ Strabo, lib, xi., ¢. 18; Livy, Fragment. I conceive that Livy, Strabo, and 
a all followed the same authority of Dellius in their notices of Antony" 
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tity of Isfakin with the Ecbatana of Media Magna, supposes that 
Pliny received the greater part of his information on the internal 
geography of Persia, from Tiridates, the Parthian king of Ar- 
menia, who visited Rome during the reign of Nero;* but as this 
visit oceurred 40 years before the age of Pliny, I think the source 
of information may well be doubted. At any rate, from where- 
soever the intelligence was drawn, there is so much confusion and 
inaccuracy in all Pliny’s Persian geography, that it will rarely 
admit of verification, ‘Thus, in reference to the present subject 
he says, that “Gaza, the chief city of Atropatene, is 450 miles 
distant from Artaxata, and measures the same from Ecbatana of 
Media.“+ The Artaxata of Hannibal, which is doubtless that 
alluded to by Pliny, was situated on the Arris, in the modern 
district of Mak ii; and the measurement of a point from that city, 
on the direct line to Hamadiin, the real representative of the 
Ecbatana of the greater Media, which shall be equidistant from 
both places, will conduct us to the plain of Miyindaéb, where the 
ruins of Leilin may be supposed to suit the indication ;t but there 
are several circumstances which IT shall presently detail, that 
appear to me conclusive against the possibility of Leilan repre- 
senting Gaza; and even to make the position accord with the 
evidence of Pliny, the only single authority in its favour, it will be 
necessary to suppose that he mistook the true purport of the 
geographical information, and assigned to the half interval be- 
tween Artaxata and Gaza the measurement that should, in reality, 
have been applied to the entire distance between Artaxata and 
Eebatana. I believe, however, there is an equally plausible way 
of explaining Pliny, without affecting the already established 
identity of Gaza and Takhti-Soleimin. Pliny, in the measure- 
ment of 380 Roman miles from Susa to Echatana, across Mount 
Charban, would seem to have been really aware of the true posi- 
tion of the Median capital ;§ but, in the passage which imme- 
diately succeeds the notice of Gaza, and which, it is evident, can 
only refer to the same Ecbatana of the Medes that is before 
stated to be equidistant with Artaxata from Gaza, the Latin 
author most clearly and explicitly betrays, that by this name of 
Ecbatana, he intends to denote the Macedonian city of Europus. 
“ Ecbatana,” he says, “the capital of Media, was founded by 
King Seleucus; it is 750 miles distant from the great Seleucia, 
and 20 from the Caspian gates.”| 

* Anc. Asin, p. 51. 

+ Lib. vi. cap. 16, edit, Hardouin. 

| This is the supposition of the German ©, Reichard : he proposes, how- 
ever, to follow the route to Hamadin, by Zenjis, and to look for Gaza at the Kizil 

| Lib. vi. cap. 31, edit. Hordouin. 
{\ Lib. Ms Has 7 eat Hardouin. 
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Without inquiring into the reason of this singular application of 
the name of Eebatana to the city of Rhages, which, re-edified by 
Seleucus, assumed the Grecian title of Europus, it is sufficient for 
my present purpose to verify the measurement that is drawn from 
it. Europus, near the site of the ancient Rhages, was situated in 
the position of the modern town of Verdmin, and a line from 
hence to Takhti-Soleimin, by Teherin, Kazvin, and Zenjin, will 
measure, as nearly as I can calculate, 325 British miles. From 
Takhti-Soleiman, along the high road to Tabriz, and so on to the 
Julfeh ferry, measures, as I have already shown, about JOO miles. 
There is no direct road, I believe, now travelled from Tabriz to 
the ruins of Artaxata, at the embouchure of the Maka river ;* 
but the deviation to the left will necessarily cause an excess of 
20 or 30 miles, over the distance to the Julfeh ferry; and we thus 
obtain the same measurement of about 325 miles for the line to 
Artaxata from Takhti-Soleimin, that I have shown to apply te 
the road distance between that place and Pliny's Ecbatana. The 
comparative measurement being thus so satisfactorily verified, 
there is no great object, | believe, in seeking to restore the cor- 
rupted numbers of the manuscript of Pliny ; but I may, at the 
same time, suggest, that if we suppose cccc. to have been an 


error of some ancient copyist, for cccp, the positive determination 
of distance will apply, with the same minute correctness, as the 
comparative, and thus establish, in one instance at any rate, the 
accuracy of the Latin geographer. | 

I have spoken of the po vile identity of Leilin and Gaza, for 
which the appearance of the ruins, and, perhaps, the authority of 
Pliny, seem to have found some advocates. Tie veboia thad I 
consider to be determinative against it are briefly these; Gaza is 
mentioned as the summer residence of the Median kings, but 
Leiliin, in the Miyéndib plain, is positively one of the very hottest 
spots in all Azerbijén. In Antony's retreat, the distance will not 
in any way coincide, nor is there any shorter road from Leilin to 
the Arrds, than along the borders of the lake of Urumiyah, a 
natural feature of so marked and peculiar a character, that it is 
impossible to suppose it could have been overlooked in the nar- 
rative of the expedition, had it been seen upon the line of march, 
Again, Leilin is perfectly well known in Oriental geography. 
It is deseribed in the 14th century, by Hamdu-llah, as ‘a small 
town in the district of Maraghah, surrounded with gardens, and 
producing corn, cotton, grapes, and excellent fruit, and watered 
by the river Jaghaté ;" and in no author have | ever met with an 


® Col. Monteith has, I believe, the credit of first fixing the position of the ancient 
Artaxata. The ruins of Ardashir, near Erivin, which have been so often asigned fo 
the Armenian capital, mark the site of the second Artaxata, a city that rose into 
power after the destruction of Hannibal's Artaxata by Corbulo. | 
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allusion to it in ancient times. I fear, then, that to the ruinsof the 
fort, which certainly are calculated to attract attention from their 
appearance, can be assigned no earlier date than that of their 
Moghul sovereigns, and that its identification with Canzaca, which 
disfigures Colonel Monteith’s map of Azerbijin, must be ex- 
punged from the future editions.* 

Ptolemy next presents himself: and I confess I enter on his 
examination with very little pleasure or confidence. From the 
evidence which he gives of the comparative position of places in 
relation to each other, he sometimes may afford useful hints to 
corroborate the siatements of other authors; but | doubt whether 
a geographical identification of any consequence in the East was 
ever discovered by the mere indication of his tables, or whether 
anyone at the present day would be content to build an argu- 
ment on so very doubtful an authority. I do not propose, there- 
fore, to derive any support from his testimony: if I can five a 
reasonable explanation of his errors, I shall be more than satisfied. 

Phe first difficulty which I meet with is the distinction of two 
cities of Gazaca, and Pharaspa with the assignments of geogra- 
phical positions, that remove them from each other upon the map 

ost as far as the distance between Tabriz and Teheran, 
Gazaca is placed in lat. 41° 10’, and long. 81° 15’; and Phar- 
aspa in lat, 40° 50’, and long. 85° 30’°.+ The discrepancy of these 
positions alone would seem to prove that either the numbers are 
corrupted, or that two different places must be alluded to; and I 
believe I can show reasons for placing Ptolemy's Gazaca alto- 
gether out of the field of inquiry, In many of the manuscripts 
this name does not occur at all, the word being written Azaga. It 
is placed in the extreme north of Media, within a degree and a 
half of the Araxes, which could not have been the case, I think, 
had Ptolemy intended to represent the city; that, he must have 
been well aware, was determined by the retreat of Antony to be 
nearly 300 Roman miles S. of the river, The longitude, also, 
when viewed comparatively with the great natural features in the 
vicinity, bears the same evidence of distinction, Azaga is placed 
more than a degree to the W. of the Median lake.{ It is even 
beyond the great mountain-barrier of 4agros, and above five de- 





* I must also notice another curious illustration of comparative geography in this 
map. At Kal'eh 2ohik, near Sereskend, are placed the ruins of Atropatenc. Now, 
from whence this name te drawn I am ot a loss to guess, Procopias ae 
author among the clasics who ies the provincial title to the capital, and in hi 
history it is named Ardabigan, which there can be no question is identical with the 
Canzaca of other authors. I must further remark, thot I pasted a day minutely 
examining the ruins of Kal’th Zohik, and that J was able to satisfy myself that no 
city whatever ever could have existed there, ‘The ruins are those of a strong Sa- 
sanian fortress, cach as are to be met with in all parts of Persia, 7 

+ Ptol., hh. Ti G. 2. 

{Tho Lake of Urumfyah. 
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grees from the Amardus or Kizil Uzen. It is therefore certain 
that the Alexandrian geographer, Agathodwmon, who constructed 
maps to illustrate the tables of Ptolemy, must have followed some 
other authority in placing Gazaca near the river Amardus, in 
the region of the Margasn ;* and if the name of that people may 
be recognised in the modern title of Mardghah, his evidence will 
thus rather strengthen the arguments in favour of Takhti-Soleiman 
than add any weight to the errors and confusion of Ptolemy. 

I assume, then, that the position of Pharaspa is the only point 
that requires to be examined; and even this will be found suffi- 
ciently difficult. From some cause, which is not duly explained, 
there is a greater tendency to exaggeration in Ptolemy's latitu- 
dinal measurements of Western Persia than in those of any of the 
contiguous countries; and this exaggeration in the latitude of the 
Albanian gates, the northernmost limit of Western Persia, will 
be found to reach a maximum of five degrees, the gates bein 
placed on the parallel of 47°, while the true latitude is 42. 
Now if any general principle whatever can be employed for the 
restoration of Ptolemy's distorted measurements to their true 
equivalents, it is evident that it can only be the assumption of 
his error of excess being equally distributed, within certain limits, 
over equal spaces; and accordingly a reduction, at the rate of five 
in forty-seven, should give the relative value of all the latitudes of 
Western Persia.t But there appear to have been at the same 
time so many other particular causes of vitiation in the construc- 
tion of Ptolemy's tables, such as a reference to itineraries, and 
an attention to recorded distances of other authorities, that it is, I 
believe, impossible, for any uniform scale of rectification to answer 
with correctness, in its practical application, to any great section 
of his geographical system. In the present case, however, the 
reduction gives a satisfactory result; and [ believe, indeed, it will 
be generally found to apply as well as any uniform scale can 
possibly be expected. The rate of reduction for the latitude of 
40° 30’, which is that assigned to Pharaspa, will be 4° 18’; and 
this, subtracted from Ptolemy's numbers, will give the corrected 
measurement of S6° 12'; the true position being determined 
astronomically at 36° 26° 12". 

But if we can only obtain this imperfect verification of latitude 
by an almost arbitrary system of reduction, what can we hope for 
in the far more complicated question of longitude? It seems to 
have been the usual custom for geographers of late] to fol- 
low the formula of reduction in the proportion of seven to 

* See Cellarius, Ant. Geog., vol ii. p. 671. aah me 

+ It hos been often remarked that all Ptolemy's maritime positions are more ac- 
vurate than his inland ; and this scale therefore cannot be expected to apply to the 
latitudes in the Persian Gulf, 

| See Vincent's Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients vol. i. p. 113; ond 
Murray’s Asia, vol. j. p. 48.. 
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five, which was first proposed by M. Gosselin, for the rectification 
of the longitudes of Pwlemy;* but as the principle on which his 
calculation depends is altogether fanciful, and has long been 
banished from the field of geographical inquiry. I can hardly 
think the mere practical applicability of the scale which is derived 
from it to be sufficient to warrant its adoption without any ex- 
planation of the reasons of coincidence. The question, however, 
is not so obscure as it has been thought; for as Ptolemy dy aay 
in detailing the longitudinal system of his geography, as far as 
it nila ihe construction of his map of Central Asia, affords us 
a direct explanation of the causes of his érror of excess; so at the 
same time his own evidence points out the only means of analysis 
by which this error can be rectified with a due respect both to 
theory and practice. The foundation of his longitudinal measure- 
ment of Asia was, as be himself declares, the recorded itinerary 
of the caravans that traded between Rome and China;{ and in 
constructing a map from these materials his errors of projection 
were threefold. 

Firstly, on a line from Hierapolis, upon the Euphrates, to the 
stone tower, which must have been situated a short distance to 
the eastward of Yarkend, he converted road distance to measure- 
ment upon the map, at a uniform reduction of one in eleven and a 
half, instead of one in eight, or, perhaps, which would be more 
accurate upon so long a line, one in seven. Secondly, he com- 
mitted the astronomical error of computing an equatorial degree at 
500 instead of 600 Olympic stadia; and thus upon the line of the 
itinerary which was assumed to be about the parallel of Rhodes, or in 
latitude 36° 21', he allowed only 400 stadia to a degree of longitude, 
while the true measurement was 480 ; and, thirdly, im converting the 
schorni of the itinerary into Olympic stadia, which gave him his 
element for computing the degrees of longitude, he assumed their 
uniform identity with the Persian parasang of Olympic stadia, or 
$2 Roman miles, whilst I believe the schamnus to have been the na- 
tural measure of 1 hour, employed by all caravans, both m 
ancient and modern times, to regulate their daily march, and to 
have averaged, as near as possible, a distance of 3 British miles.§ 

The amount of excess caused by these three errors in the 
elements of Ptolemy's computation may then easily be calculated ; 
and they will be found to fix the scale of rectification at a reduc- 
tion nearly in the proportion of ten to seven (strictly 4}4||), a rate 

* Tn the * je les in Fas 
in — avant Geography: 
The Parthian sintions of Isidore of Charaz, where he employs the scheruus in de- 
ecribing the caravan route from Zeugma to the frontiers of India, confirm this valua- 
tien in the most decisive manner. 


I) 115 schani are valued, acc ‘to Ptolemy's cabrulation, at 7° 30. Their true 
geigraphicel equivalent, on the line of the Rhoddan Diaphragm, would be 3° 17?. 
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which I believe will answer with greater accuracy than M. Gos- 
selin’s proposed correction of seven to five along the particular line 
of Central Asia, and which has the advantage of being based on 
rational and direct evidence, afforded by Ptolemy himself, instead 
of pre-supposing, with M, Gosselin, the existence of a system of 
astronomical observation among the early Asintic empires, far 
superior to that possessed by the geographers of Greece, and 
rivalling the perfection of modern science.* In the present case 
this scale applies, without any considerable error ; for Ptolemy's 
measurement from Hierapolis to Pharaspo, 14° 15’, reduced in 
the proportion of ten to seven, will be equivalent to 9° 58’, which 
is within half a degree of the true interval; and, considering the 
rough materials with which he worked, this approximative ac- 
curacy is all, I think, that can be looked for. Respecting the 
relative position of Ptolemy's ey ste to the great natural fea- 
tures in the vicinity, I may also remark, that it is placed correctly 
enough between the river Amardus and the Median lake; and 
that the mountain-barrier of Zagros appears nearly a degree to 
the W., of it. 

At the same time, however, [| must observe with respect to 
Ptolemy, that I do not pretend to advocate any systematic recti- 
fication of his Asiatic geography. We may perceive, it 1s true, 
without much trouble, the causes of his error; and in some imn- 
stances we may succeed in correcting his measurements, by a mere 
attention to those causes; but | believe that, until we are able to 
analyse all his various sources of information, and to trace, in 
particular, every stage of his caravan route through Asia, itis im 
vain to expect to identify the greater part of his positions, or to 
render his work of any real benefit to the science of comparative 
geography. J shall endeavour to explain, in one connected form, 
the many vicissitudes of name which the capital of Media Atro- 
patene appears to have undergone, when I arrive at the period of 
its foundation. I have only here to remark, that the names of 
Vera, Praaspa, &e., applied to the castle upon the mound ; and 
that the titles of Gaza and Gazaca were employed to designate 
the town in the plain. Early in the second century the town 
would seem to have dwindled into insignificance, though the 
castle retained its celebrity; for Arrian, who wrote under the 
Emperor Adrian, names Gazaca os a large Median village ;7 
and this may be, ie a6 the reason why, if my preceding argu- 
ment is correct, Ptolemy only included Pharaspa in his Median 
catalogue. However, the place must soon afterwards have re- 
covered its importance; for Quadratus, who wrote also in the 





* Gee Murray's Asia, vol. i page 479. ) 
+ See Stephan. de Urbibus, under the head Péjens. 
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second century, describes Gazaca as the largest city in Medin-* 
and Agathodemon, who is supposed to have framed his maps 
about the same time, gave a conspicuous place to the Median 
Crazaca. | 
Before | now quit this portion of the inquiry, and ascend to the 
times of the Median Ecbatana, I beg to recapitulate the state of 
the argument as it at present stands. I have clearly and demon- 
stratively shown the identity of the Arabian Shiz with the ruins 
of ‘Takhti-Soleimin. I have established, as I think, most con- 
clusively, the connexion of this Arabian Shiz with the Sasanian 
Canzaca ; and | have now traced up the history of the same city, 
under various names, to a date preceding the Christian ara, 
showing the applicability of the best authorities to this place, anil 
this place only, and explaining the errors of others in a way that 
jal hope, leave litthe ground for cavil. It thus follows that, in 
the first century before Christ, the capital of Media Atropatene 
is proved to have occupied the site of the ruins now known under 
the title of Takhti-Soleimin. Beyond this period, it is no longer 
aaa to keep up the sustained historical connexion on which 
have hitherto based my argument. The Parthian wars, it is 
true, which occupy so conspicuous a place in the Roman annals, 
were preceded by the Syro Macedonian empire of the Enst, of 
which we also possess imperfect notices; and this dynasty, again, 
arose upon the ruins of iscailests conquest, the best authenti- 
cated period of ancient history; but still, in all these great poli- 
tical convulsions, Media Atropatene escaped being made the 
theatre of contest, and the internal geography of the province 
thus remained, until the time of Antony, almost a dead letter in 
Western science. The site of a great capital, however, rarely 
changes, except upon some change of dynasty, when the national 
character of the country undergoes a corresponding alteration; 
and then the event can scarcely fail of being commemorated, 
either in history or tradition. I think, therefore, that if I can 
show the original capital of Media Atropatene to have been 
named Ecbatana, and can, at the same time, glean a few notices 
of the place from history under the same title in succeeding ages, 
during which the province enjoyed an almost uninterrupted tran- 
quillity, I shall be authorised in assuming the identity of that 
ancient Ecbatana with the city which represented the capital in 
the time of Antony; and when I further show the applicability to 
Antony's Phraata of all the descriptive evidence regarding the 
Atropatenian Ecbatana, and explain and verify the various muta- 
tions of tithe which at present obscure the argument, I believe 
the identification will be allowed to be proved with as near an 
© Boe Bie 4 +t. - at 7 1 a ee oR ees 
wn the Hixara. Orit. den Hints’ Alens wn Strains fromm DM: do Sainte. Croky, 
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I ascend at once, then, to the wra of Herodotus, and before I 
consider his geographical, | must necessarily, to avoid perplexity, 
devote a few remarks to his historical, evidence. In the very 
narrow limits here allotted for discussion, | cannot be expected 
to enter at any length upon the controverted points of chronology 
between the extinction of the Assyrian monarchy, in the person of 
Sardanapalus, in #.c. 82), and the wra of Cyrus the Great, in 
B.c. 599. The subject has been elaborately treated by Mr. 
Dickenson, in a very able paper published in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society ;* and though I confess that I am hardly 
prepared to admut, in its full extent, his individual identification 
of the Median Arbacida with the lower Assyrian dynasty, or his 
attempted reconciliation of oriental with classic history, yet that 
he has clearly established the novel and, at the same time, most 
interesting historical fact of a distinction between the two Median 
dynasties of Herodotus and Ctesias, is not, | think, to be disputed, 
These two authors, be it remembered, both drew their materials 
from the national records of Persia; and it cannot be supposed, 
therefore, that a dynasty described by one as composed of nine 
kings, and continuing for 267 years, can possibly refer to the 
same family which the other limits to four Sah amd to a dura- 
tion of 156 years, especially when, in the two lists, there is nota 
single identical name except the last. That all chronologers, 
indeed, from Eusebius and the Syncellus down to the present 
century, have insisted on assimilating these two discordant lists, 
instead of authenticating their labours, only proves how much of 
system, and how little of siaitnal criticism, has hitherto pervade 
the inquiry. I take it for granted, then, that the dynasty founded 
by Arbaces, after the first destruction of Niniveb, is different 
from that which owed its origin to Dejoces, above a century later; 
and this distinction of the two families, involving also a distinction 
of two Median kingdoms, affords me the first evidence of there 
having been two Median capitals of the name of Ecbatana. 
Arbaces, it is stated by Ctesias, after the capture and destruction 
of Nimiveh, conveyed the treasures of Assyria to Ecbatana, the 
seat royal of Media; and the city is said, by the same author, in 
another passage, to have existed from the most remote antiquity, 
and to have been beautified and enlarged by Semiramis, in one of 
her Asiatic tours; the general description evidently alluding to 
Hamadiin, the seat royal of the greater Media, though perhaps in 
one particular Ctesias, in common with many others, borrowed a 
tradition from the less ancient site; Whether the kings who 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. viii. art. 16. 
+ Tallude to the famous cut of Semiramis, which supplied Echatana with water, 
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succeeded Arbaces resided at Niniveh or Hamadin, is of little 
consequence to the argument. It is sufficient that, after a la 
of five generations, which are recorded by Ctesias, with no 


remark than the duration of the ive reigns, Arteus, the 
lineal descendant of Arbaces, ed the throne of Asia in 
n.c. 691. During his reign a t revolt occurred of the | | 
vinees of interior Persia, and h the rebels are by 


Ciesias, Cadusians, yet, as it is iano to sup - 200,000 
men could bave been raised from ‘this single tribe, | am inclined 
to include in the rebellion the neighbouring province of Media 
Atropatene ;* indeed, it 1s not impossible but that the leader of 
the revolt, who is named Parsodes by Ctesias, and who rendered 
himself independent of the great Median empire, may be the 
Dejoces of Herodotus, Parsodes, or Phrazad, being an affiliative 
epithet given him from his father Phraortes.; 

I now take up the narrative of Herodotus. He states that the 
Medes, (by which we can only understand the inhabitants of 
Media Atropatene, for Arteeus was upon the throne of the greater 
Media,) after the period of their revolt, finding the evils o living 
without laws or government, unanimously elected Deyoces, a 
native Median, to be their king. “ Dejoces,” he then says, “ was 
no sooner seated upon the throne, than he commanded h is: subs 
yects to build a city, and to fortify and adorn it, aaeeee his 
attention upon no other place. The Medes, obedient to the 
command, erected that great and strong city, now known under 
the name of Agbatana, where the walls are built cirele within 
circle, and are so constructed that each inner circle overtops its 
outer neighbour by the height of the battlements alone. This 
was effected partly by the nature of the ground, a conical hill, 
partly by the building itself. The number of the circles was 
seven, and within the innermost were built the palace and the 
treasury. The circumference of the outermost wall was almost 
equal to that of Athens. The battlements of the first circle were 
white, of the second black, of the third scarlet, of the fourth blue, 





Mr. Williams supposes = binself to have discovered this in the ‘Zeviiehrtul a Isfahan, 
but he is quite mistaken in the grounds upon which he builds his ee How- 
ever, it must be allowed that, at Hamadin, the tron Ecbotana of esias, there is 
nothing of the sort ; and, moreover, the phyeical characteristic, recorded! by Ctosias, of 
the city being built upon the declivity of the lofty mountain of Onanter is utterly 
irreconcilable with ascarcity of water. I am, ihevcned. cere to suspect that, e 
describing the wonderful tunnel of Semiramis, Ctesias trust have employed a tradition 
vier other Ecbatana, referring to the time when the Zindini-Soleimin became auil- 
exhausted of its waters, and they were diverted by a sublerraneous channel into 
the basin of the Takht. 
ms It is worthy of remark, that the paren are almost invariably associated with 
the Atropatenian Medes in all subsequent 
ot a the account of the Median yay By Ci Ctesias, see Diod. Sic., lib. ii. c. 3. 
a ee dynasty of that author, lib. i., from cap. 95 to 
sil 
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of the fifth orange—all these were brilliantly coloured with 
different paints; but the battlements of the sisi circle were gilt 
with silver, and of the seventh with gold.” | 

« Such were the palace and the surrounding fortifications, that 


Dejoces constructed for himself; but he ordered the mass of the 
Median nation to construct their houses in a circle round the 
outer wall,” 


It has been asserted, that Herodotus furnishes us with no hint 
from whence we may infer the relative position upon the map of 
the Agbatana, which he thus curiously describes,* but this is not 
the case. I have already shown that, as the capital of the Atro- 
patemian Medes, it must necessarily have been in Azerbijin; and 
Herodotus, in another passage, confirms this natural inference in 
the most direct and positive manner. “The pastures,” he says, 
‘where they kept the royal cattle, were at the foot of the moun- 
tains north of Agbatana, towards the Euxine Sea. In this quarter, 
toward the Sapires, Media is an elevated country, filled with 
mountains, and covered with forests, whilst the other parts of the 
province are open and champaign."+ These mountains, again, 
north of Agbatana, are frequently mentioned by Herodotus in 
his episode of the birth and education of Cyrus, os immediately 
contiguous to the city; and the indication, therefore, of the 
Sapires and the Euxine Sea applying to them, will necessarily fix 
the position of the capital of Dejoces, as far as Herodotus was 
himself aware of it, in the peti and mountainous division of 
the province, or Media Atropatene, distinguished from the cham- 
paign country of Media Magna to the south. 

There is then, I believe, no place im this province that will so 
well suit the description of Herodotus as the spot which we find, 
in after ages, still holding its metropolitan character. The 
comical hill, surrounded with walls, is a marked and peculiar 
feature that certainly does not exist at present in-any part of 
Azerbijin, except at the ruins of Takhu-Soleiman. 

I will now endeavour to explain the story of the seven walls. 
T his is manifestly a fable of Sabwan origin, the seven colours 
mentioned by Herodotus being precisely those employed by the 
orientals to denote the seven great heavenly bodies, or the seven 
climates in which they revolve. Thus Nizdimi, in his poem of 
the Heft Peiker, describes a seven-bodied palace, built by Bahram 
Gur, nearly in the same terms as Herodotus. The ‘ited dedli- 
cated to Saturn, he says, was black—that of Jupiter, orange, or 
more strictly sandal-wood colour {—of Mars, scarlet—of the Sun, 
golden—of Venus, white—of Mercury, azure—and of the Moon, 





* Williams's Ancient Asia, p, 2. 
+ Lib. i. cap. 110. 
| In Persian, Sandali; in Greek, Zavdagdcinsy. 
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green, a hue which is applied by the orientals to silver.* I 
cannot believe that at Agbatana the walls were really painted of 
these colours; indeed, battlements gilt with gold and silver are 
manifestly fabulous; nor do I think that there ever could have 
been even seven concentric circles; but in that early age, when it 
is doubtful whether mithraicism, or the fire-worship, had origi- 
nated in this part of Asia, it is not at all improbable that, according 
to the Sabwan superstition, the city should have been dedicated to 
the seven heavenly bodies, and perhaps a particular part assigned 
to the protection of each, with some coloured device emblematic 
of the tutelar divinity; and that, after the lapse of 1000 years, 
during which the city had enjoyed the highest religious celebrity 
that it could reach, in preserving within its walls the most sacred 
fire of the Magians, the original Sabwan superstition was not 
effaced, is evident from the Armenian history, where, as I have 
aenes shown, at the end of the third century of Christ, the 
capital of Mecha Atropatene was still characterised as “ the 
second Ecbatana,” or “ the seven walled city.” + 

Herodotus probably received his account of Agbatana from 
the Medians whom he met at Babylon; and that he should have 
accurately preserved an indication of its geographical position, 
am the remarkable feature of an embattled conical hill, is perhaps 
as much as can be expected from him, He must have been 
grossly deceived in estimating the circumference of the outer wall 
at nearly the sie of Athens; indeed, that a palace built for the 
residence of a single man should be nearly twenty miles in cir- 
cuit, is, of course, a palpable absurdity. { 

I believe the mound of Takhti-Soleimin to have been first 
surrounded with defences by the Median Dejoces, and the area 
within the walls, which was amply sufficient for the noblest palace 
that kingly splendour could devise, to have been reserved by him 
for his exclusive residence. The great mass of the city, as 
Herodotus declares, was in the plain below, and this distinction 
between the palace aml the city Was preserved as long as the 
place continued to be inhabited. 

In attempting to connect the ancient oriental legends with 
legitimate Grecian lustory, I do so under great reservations, for, 
as we atlain a more accurate knowledge of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, everything tends to show the authenticity of the one, 
and the fabulous character of the other; indeed, when we find 








* See the Poem of Heft Peiker, in the Khomeech of Nizimi. Pers. MS. 

t itis very curious to observe, in connexion with thia subject, that the firures of 
the heavenly bodies were preserved as objects of adoration in the temple of Shia, or 
Catzaca, above sixteen centuries after the wra of Dejoces, as long, indeed, in all pire 
bability, as the temple continued to retain ite sacred character. : 

1 Sen Larcher's lerodotus, hom. i ta aay, where he hoa collected all the Ancient 
authorities regarding the size of ancient Athens. 
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that in the time of Darius Hystaspes the genealogical glory of 
the regal family was identified with the line of the Achamenida, 
tracing its descent through that illustrious dynasty from some 
great primeval ancestor named Amakhem, and his offspri 
Pelubiya, the proge rogenitor of the Pehlevis (and whom I take to be 
the Zeus and Perseus of the Greeks), and that the nobility of all 
collateral races, whether connected with Arbaces, or Dejoces, or 
even Cyrus, was overlooked in this exclusive consideration of the 
direct line of hereditary royalty, it does appear to me too much to 
expect that, after an interval of 700 years, the revival of literature 
should have still found the recollection of those early revolutions 
of empire so strongly impressed upon the public mind as to afford 
data, im the romantic histories which were then first embodied, 
for assigning to each hero of popular tradition his true represent- 
ative in the page of history, However, it is possible that, in 
matters connected with the Magian religion, a few great traits of 
geography and history may have escaped the general disfigure- 
ment of antiquity, and when [ also consider that in the reign of 
Ardeshir Babegin the province of Azerbijiin, and its ancient and 
holy capital, naturally attracted the great share of popular atten- 
tion, I gain some clue to explain the general character of veri- 
similitude which pervades the notices regarding these places 
scattered through the pages of the Zend A'vesté. I believe there 
are sufficient reasons for identifying the Airyana Vaedjé, or 
Airyana the pure, of the Zend Avesta, with Azerbijin. Monsieur 
Quatremére has succeeded, in the most satisfactory manner, in 
tracing the application to the province of Media, of the names of 
Ara and Ariana from the remotest antiquity down to times com- 
paratively modern ;* and it could have only been, I think, to suit 
a preconceived theory that Anquetil du Perron, in translating the 
supposed works of Aoroaster, insisted on assimilating the title of 
Airyanna to that of the province Arran, north of the Araxes, 
which derived the name, doubtless, from the same source, but 
which there is little reason to suppose could have assumed it 
prior to the wra of Mohammed. Bearing in mind the tradition 
of Zoroaster having first appeared in Shiz, or Ecbatana, and also 
taking into account the real antiquity of this city, which, as the 
capital of the province, seems in all ages to have assumed upon 
occasions the provincial ttle, we shall now derive many curious 
points of illustrative evidence from the writings of the early 
Magians. Airyana the pure, or I’rdén Vij, as it is uniformly 
named in Anquetil’s translation, was supposed to have been the 
first terrestrial habitation crected by Ormazi. It was a place of 
delight and abundance, unequalled for us beauty in the entire 
* Tn a lo excellent mote to his translation of the M istore « | 
hare ay Ia ates hel te aeote the page to which I refer. wie sai. IP 
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world, until Ahrimaén caused to appear in the river that watered 
it the great snake, which afflicted its hitherto genial climate with 
the severest horrors of winter. Aliryana, again, is said to have 
been peopled by Ormazd with a heavenly race, and when Jemshid 
appeared upon the earth, it was in this place that he fixed his 
resilence, and, with the assistance of this heavenly race, that he 
established his authority over the world.* In a letter which I 
lately received from the great Orientalist Von Hammer, at Vienna, 
he says, “It is eighteen years ago since I proved, in the ninth 
volume of the Vienna Review, the identity of Jemshid and D JOCeS ; 
and this has been since confirmed at full length by Hotty’s 
Researches (Hanover, 1829)."" I should scarcely venture, | 
confess, myself to pronounce the direct identity of any fabulous 
character with a real historic personage; but still | cannot doubt 
that many of the great deeds of Dejoces were transferred, in 
oriental tradition, to Jemshid, the favoured hero of romance; and 
among these, the establishment of the Median kingdom, and the 
building of Ecbatana. The Vendidid goes on to say, that in 
Airyana the rigour of the winter was excessive, the mountains and 
the whole country were covered with snow, but when the snow is 
melted, on the return of spring, the rills descending from the 
mountains scattered around an universal verdure—and then the 
description commences of the famous palace and citadel built by 
Jemshid, or Dejoces, in this favoured spot. 

Jemshid, it is said, erected a Var, or fortress, sufficiently large, 
and formed of squared blocks of stone; he assembled in the 
place a vast population, and stocked the surrounding country 
with catile for their use. He caused the water of the great 
fortress to flow forth abundantly, The soil was rich, and pro- 
duced all that could be desired, and the enamelled fields scattered 
around delightful odours—the country was excellent, and re- 
sembled heaven, And within the Var, or fortress, Jemshid erected 
a lofty palace, encompassed with walls, and laid it out in many 
separate divisions; and there was no high place, either in front or 
rear, to command and overawe the fortress} The surrounding 
country he peopled abundantly, and placed in the most flourishing 
condition, and he appled himself to perfect Var-alshuvé, or 
“the Var, abounding in all things.” { 

These passages | have selected from the second chapter of the 
Vendiddd, as bearing the most marked application to the site of 
Pakhu-Soleiman, The natural beauty of the surrounding country 
in the spring season, when the melting snow descends in rills from 








© See welll du Perron’s Aen Avesta, Vendidad, Fargard. i, 
+ Acer ed vee this opti reading, vol. i. p. 270 note 2. 
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the mountains, is, as | have remarked in my preceding memoir, 
proverbial throughout Persia, The severity of the winter is 
equally characteristic ; for I suppose there is no inhabited part of 
Azerhijan where the snow lies as deep as around Takhti-Solei- 
min. The circumstance of the great snake, also, which Abri- 
miin created in the river, is, perhaps, not less curious, when we 
remember that there are so many stories of this nature connected 
with the Median dynasty, from its bearing the family name of 
Azdehik,* or the dragon, and when we see that at the present 
day a ridge of rock, formed by the calcareous deposit of the 
water, retains this very title of * The Dragon.” I may also notice 
the isolated hill, there being no high place to command it, either 
in front or rear; the massive walls of hewn stone, and the palace 
inside, laid out in divisions, the cause of which I have conjectured 
in explaining Herodotus; the causing the water to flow forth 
abundantly by an aperture, doubtless made in the rocky banks of 
the lake; and the rich and productive character of the neighbour. 
ing lands; and I may assert, I think, that these are all exact and 
determinative points of evidence, that it is impossible to verify at 
any spot in all Azerbijin, or, perhaps, in all Persia, but at the 
ruins of Takhti-Soleiman. Indeed | can only account for the extra- 
ordinary accuracy of the description, by supposing the Vendidéd 
to have been written in the reign of Ardeshir Babegén by Magian 
priests, who were familiar with the localities, and who bad received 
traditional accounts of the real ancient foundation of the city by 
the Median king, Dejoces. There is no direct indication that 1 
can find in the Zend books of the geographical position of 
Airyana, or of its capital, which is named, in Peblevi, Vir-Jem- 
gird, or the fortress of Jem, though Anquetil, and, after him, 
Saint Martin, repeatedly state that it was contained within the 
limits of Airyaman, which they translate by Armenia.— A ge- 
neral connexion is certainly perceptible in the Vendidad between 
the three names of Airyaman, Aryama, which Anquetil con- 
ceives to be Urumfiyah, and this title of Airyana, They are all 
mentioned as the special objects of the care of Ormazd, and 
among the first places that embraced the law of Zoroaster; but 
I think it more probable that they should all relate to the king- 
dom of Aria or Media Atropatene, and its capital, Ecbatana, than 
that the Magians, in the time of Ardeshir, should have been 
supposed to commemorate either the petty and obscure town of 
Urumiyah, which was unknown in history, or the hostile nation of 








* The Arabic form ia Amlehak. The Persian Azhdehak, Or Aghideha. 
+ Zend Avesta, tom. i. part ii. p. 429, and Saint Martin,tom. i. p. 271, MM. Rar- 
mouf, the best Zeml scholar living, doubts that the Airyaman of the Zend Avesta 
lies to a country at all.—See “ Essai sar le Yagna,” tom. i. part i. p- 107 of the 
Otes ct Eclaircissemens.” 
Kg 
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Armenia, which there is no reason to believe ever observed, with 
any degree of purity, the dualistic ae of Zoroaster, That 
the Indian Parsis, however, understand that these two words, 
Aryama and Airyaman, to relate to Urumiyah and Armenia, is 
more than probable ; and we thus see the origin of the tradition 
which assigned to the former town the birth-place of Zoroaster, 
and supplied the author of the Ferhengi-Jehingiri with the stories 
of the cities of Arminiyah and Shiz, and the fire-temple of De- 
rekhsh having been founded by the Magian prophet. Airyana, 
the pure, however, is the great theme of awe and admiration; 
amd in the Vendiddd it is expressly said that Zoroaster here first 
promulgated the law,* a statement which in its resembling the 
tradition of Shiz, recorded by Zakariya, is strikingly confirmative 
of the identity of the two places. To the Pehlevi Bundehesh, 
or the Pehlevi, translations of the Zend Avesti, I cannot allow 
an antiquity nearly reaching that of the writings in the Zend lan- 
guage. The Bundehesh, indeed, I believe, can be distinctly 
proved, by its geographical nomenclature, to be a work of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century; and I do not, therefore, attach much 
weight to its explanation of the more ancient positions. The 
author, however, though he confounded Vir-Jemgird, or the fort- 
ress of Jemshid, which the Vendidid names simply Var, with 
a certain fabulous Jemkend, in the country of Damaghdn, ap- 
pears to have rightly understood the locality of Airyana the Pure, 
or, as it is-written in Pehlevi, I’rin Vij. It was on the borders, 
he says, of Atin-Padegin, or Azerbijin;7 and he repeats the 
tradition, that “ Zoroaster, when he received the law from Ormazd, 
first published it with success in I’rdin Vij and Mediyémah” (per- 
haps the country of Media, which the word literally signifies, 
rather than the name of a person, as Anquetil supposes), “em- 
braced the excellent religion.” | He also states that Aoroaster 
was begotten in ['rin Vij :$ and all these indications seem to refer 
to the Arabian Shiz. In another Pehlevi fragment it is men- 
tioned that Aoroaster returned to I'rin Vij, after having declared 
the law to Gusht4sp,|| and that on this occasion his wife washed 
herself in the Rad Kansé (or river of Kansé), a name which cer- 
tainly recals to mind the river of Ganza, or Canzaca.{] 

I have stated my opinion of the modern character of the Bun- 
dehesh. The names of Chejest, applied to the lake of Urumiyah; 
of the Khejend-rad, or river of Khojend; the Arez-riid, or river 
of Herhaz, in Miazenderin; and the Teremet-riid, or river of 

* Zend Avesta, tom. i. port ii. p. 109, 

{ Zemi Avesta, tom. ii. p. 410, 

{ Idem, p. 419. § Idem, p. 393. 

pa Pehloel trang Rsson of the Venti of Jamisp this river is said 
Atin Pidegin—See Zend Avesta, torn. i. part fi. p. 269, tote ns? be in 
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Termed, in Turkistin; with a multitude of other names, that 
appear to me wilfully disfigured from their true modern forms: * 
all incline me to this judgment; but there are two names. con- 
nected with the I’rin Vij, which, if my identification of them 
is allowed, will distinctly prove an era subsequent to the Moghul 
invasion of Persia, These names are Chekayet Dayeti, applied 
a river or rivers of Azerbijan. 

In the Bundehesh they are merely mentioned in connexion 
with I'rin Vij; + but the Zerdusht Nameh, as it is followed by 
Anguetil in his life of Zoroaster, would appear to state that they 
were passed by the pseudo-prophet on his road from Urumiyah 
to Iran Vij, when he was travelling to the mountains to seck in- 
spiration from Ormazd.t With this indication, then, I restore 
them to their true Turkish orthography, of Jaghati and Tag- 
hata, or Tata; and if this bomely illustration is admitted, while 
it strengthens my argument in favour of Takhti-Soleimin, it will 
at the same time show from what a most unworthy source the 
modern cosmogony of the Parsis is derived. Indeed I should 
scarcely wonder if the famous bridge, Chinevad, where the Par- 
sis believe the final judgment will take place, and which the Bun- 
dehesh describes as upon the Chekayet or Jaghata,§ should turn 
out to be the Kiz Kopri, near Sa’in Kal'eh: and the Gate of 
Hell, in the vicinity, may also be the Zindani-Soleimin, But I 
must leave further speculation, and return to my argument. 

Airyana I have supposed to apply to the province of Azerbijin, 
and sometimes, possibly, to its capital city. The Var of Jemshid 
refers, | believe, exclusively to the citadel. The original root of 
tis word is the Sanskrit Vara, signifying, ‘encompassing, sur- 
rounding ;” and in all succeeding ages the name was apphed either 
asa proper title, or in its general signification of a fortress to 
this citadel of Ecbatana. Thus the Zend Var, the Bapis|| of the 
Greeks, which is always employed to denote the treasury-citadel 
of Ecbatana ; the Vera of Strabo, applied to the Median fortress, 
which was attacked by Antony; the Balaroth or Vara-rid (the 
river of Vara) of Theoptyies: and the agiquay, or keeper 
ofthe Baris, which is used by the Emperor Heraclius, in re- 
ference to the governor of this very fortress of Canzaca. The 
Persian Bari, ‘a wall of fortification,” is, of course, refernble 





* ‘Thus (page 367) the mountains of K amish or Dirmaghin are timed Mad no friyad, 
which I believe to be the Arabic Ma'deno-l-Faulid, or ‘mine of steel," the mountain- 
ilistrict to the present day retaining the tithe of Fauld Mahalleh. 

+ Pages 334, 365, and 292. 


_ Herd Avesta, tom. i. part i. p. 20. 
occas Seid Scalia. wi is | 
| Bay is explain iy Hesyechtus Said with o variety of meanings, all 
relating to an embattled citade + The word, however, is, I believe, almost exclusively 
applied by the Grocks to the fortresses of Persia. 
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to the same root; and a Seep ms gr 
so nearly to the words employed in the tic languages: Bire 
in Helvew; Birtha in 5 Sao and Birentha in Chaldee; also to 
denote an embatiled citadel. 
I wish I could give as satisfactory an explanation of the title 
which applied to the city as of that adopted by the fortress; but 
this, I fear, is unattainable. The author of the Pentaglot lexicon, 
indeed, refers the Hebrew Achmetha, which appears to have 
been the Chaldaic way of writing the Grecian Agbatana, or 
Echatana,* to a root signifying “to guard, protect, or collect to- 
gether ;" and though the derivation is not free from exception, yet 
as the connecting links of the Syrian Ahmethan, the Armenian 
Ahmetan, and the Persian Hamadiin, serve to show that the 
true Oriental pronunciation of the word is in favour of this ety- 
mology. I believe that it may be received in preference to any 
other,y The great objection seems to be that the derivation of a 
Persian or Median name should be rather sought for in the Indo- 
Bactrian than in the Semitic languages; but against this it may 
be argued that the name was certainly in use in Syria; that if it 
were first introduced into Media by Semiramis it would neces- 
sarily be Semitic ; and that we have no proof as yet that the 
Median language was not itself of that iy. Be the derivation, 
however, what it may, there can be litle question bot that the 
title was applied exclusively to cities which contained a strong 
citadel for the protection of royal treasures. We have unques- 
tionable evirlence that in the two Median Ecbatanas were de- 
posited the treasures of the king.{ The Persian Ecbatana of 
Pliny and Josephus can only be represented by the treasury- 
citadel of Persepolis. There are grounds for supposing a 
treasury to have existed in the strong position of the Syrian 
Ecbatana upon Mount Carmel, which is noticed by Pliny and 
Herodotus ;)| and lastly, if there ever were an Assyrian Echatana 









* See Schindler's Lexicon, under the head MMPq, p. 596. 
regard whatever to Bochart’s fanciful derivation of Ecbatana from the Arable Ah 
nignifying “ dust, or brick-coloured” (Phaleg., bib. iii.c. 14); and Sealiger’s reference 

the worl to the Hebrew Héthan, “a a Ka is, I thin . equall : Unsatisfactory. 
Buxtorf derives the Hebrew Achmetha either from E9778, which he a conaneproaita 
“ scrinium, um,” oF fram oy I: - heat," Achmetha, oF Echatana, having been - royal 
summer residence. ‘This is quite in the style of *Iucus a nom lucendo.” 

} The notices of the Atropatenian treasury-citadel I have already given, For the 
treasury of the Echatana of Modia Magna, see Ctesias in Diod. Sic., lib. ii. e.3; all 
the historians of Alexander; Strabo, p. 731; and Isid. Char. in Hudson's Bie 
Lriagraphors, rol. lip. 6. 







ity lib. vic. 29, and Joseph. Ant., lib. x. ¢. 11, «. 7. Josephus plares this 
Peneay Media; but the description unquestionably refers to the palace or castle 
[| Lib. v. cap. 19; cap. 64, Her., lib. iii. 
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a — that T think very doubtful*—the castle of 'Améadiyah, 
which, according to Mr. Rich, retains to the present day the title 
of Ekbadan, and which is the strongest fortress in all Kurdistan, 
will best suit the indication.; I assume, then, that the title of 
Eebatana merely signifies a treasure-city ; and in this way I ex- 
plain both the error of Pliny, who applied the name to the 
Arsacidan stronghold of Europus, distinguished from their open 
capital of Arsacia, which was situated at some distance to the 
S..f and the similar mistake of Ammianus Marcellinus, in al- 
luding, under the title of Echatana, to the city of Isfahan, which 
in his day formed the Sasanian capital of Central Persia. 

In the Atropatenian city of Ecbatana, Dejoces built a palace 
and a treasury. Cyrus conveyed to the same place the captured 
treasures of Lydia; and these ancient trophies of national glory 
were believed to be still deposited there at the time of the in- 
vasion of Heraclius. We thus perceive at once the natural cause 
of the change of name in the Atropatenian capital. The exotic 
Ecbatana was translated, under a native dynasty, into its verna- 
cular synonym of Gaza ;§ and the modification which the name 
farther experienced, to the Armenian form of Gazaca, Canzaca, 
or Kandsag, perpetuated to the ages of its latest decadence its 
original character of the city of treasures. But there are other 
names employed in the campaigns of Antony, which are, perhaps, 
even less oo sa of direct explanation. If the city were ever 
really named Phraata, as it appears in Plutareh, Appian, and 
Siephen, it could only have been a temporary appellation imposed 
upon itin honour of the Arsacidan king, Phraates; and this I 
scarcely think probable. The title in Dion Cassins, Ptolemy, 
anil Quadratus, is written Praaspa, Pharaspa, and P! | 
words which are nearly sumilar, and which bear evident marks of 
a Zen etymology. The literal signification of Phraaspain Zend 
would be, “abounding in horses ;" and when we find in Strabo 
and Polybius that this was really one of the great characteristics 
of the province,|| we at once acknowledge the propriety of the 
epithet. There are two other ways, however, of explaining 








* See Ammianus, lib. xxiii., c. 6, and Plutareh, in the life of Alexander. 1 doubt, 
however, the existence of this Assyrian Echatana, 
Rurdisian, vol. i. p. 142. | 

{ Lib. vi. ¢. 1? This Echatana, the | of the book of Tobit, and R 
Alexander, is represented by the remarkable ruins of Kal'ch Erig, near Veramin : 
ruins of Arsacia are to be seen at Shebri-Toghin, in the desert, 12 miles 8. of 
\erumin. 

& The Greeks, it is well known, uniformly asserted their adoption of the word Tafa, 
“a toeaaary,” from the Persian. Brisson de Beg. Pore. Princip., p. 157, haa collected 
the evideree of all antiquity on this a et. ‘The root, however, is of Semitic orig 
but was probably very early naturalised in Persia. In modern Persian it is : 
into the term Ganj. 

|| Strabo, p. aa; Polyb. lib. v., ¢. 55. 
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the title, which are scarcely less plausible. In the Ven- 
didid the place is named Verofshuwé, or the “ abundant Var ;” 
and this is not very dissimilar to the Greek corruphon; and, 
again, Zohik, whose connexion with the Median dynasty of De- 
joces, however Persian fable may disguise the fact, is still unques- 
tionable, was named Azdehik, or “the Dragon,” and Biverasp ;* 
and from this last tithe might have orginated the barbarous 
Praaspa, which still adhered to the capital of the Dragon dynasty. 
I now take up the last of the many titles which I have shown to 
have been bestowed on the Atropateman Ecbatana; and this title 
of Airyana participated between the province and the city in the 
same way as, in alter ages, Azerbijin was employed to denote 
both the one and the other, affords a most curious, and, at the 
same time, a most gratifying subject of inquiry, The evidence 
of the Zend A’vesta is, 1 think, strikingly illustrative. Hero- 
dotus also mentions that the Medes (by which, as I have already 
shown, he means the inhabitants of Media Atropatene) were 
anciently called Arif It is possible that the Hard of the Israel- 
itish captivity may be referrible to the same source; for it is 
worthy of remark that the Hara of one passage is replaced im the 
other by “ the cities of the Medes.” { 
And the book of Tobit, again, as far as the authority goes, 
pears to me quite decisive of the application of this title to the 
TR ircvahetien capital. Inthe very ragn of Dejoces, as it would 
gecm from a comparison of dates, Tobias was sent by his father 
from Niniveh to Rhages. Now, between these two capitals there 
have been in all ages but two routes; and what makes the dis- 
crimination between these two routes in antiquity so very difficult 
is, that they both traversed a Median capital of the name of Ec- 
batana. The two roads conducting to the two Ecbatanas are 
distinctly marked at the present day by a continued line of anti- 
quarian monuments, which, I think, have been never put together 
in a connected series. Thus, on the direct route to the Atropa- 
teman Echatana, we have the mound at Arbela; the pillars with 
cuneiform inscriptions at Sidek, and Keli-Shin; the village of 
Haik, immediately on descending the mountains, which, in thus 
preserving the name of the great Armenian patriarch, has evident 
claims to antiquity; the very remarkable artificial teppeh in the 
plain of Soldix, on which is built the fortress of Nakhodeh; the 
tomb, and other remains at Inderkesh, near 56-1) Bélak; the 
ruined bridge of Kiz Aoépri; and, finally, Takhti-Soleimin. On 
the other route we have Arbela; the naphtha pits of Kerkik, 
where, from the testimonials of all antiquity, there must be some 
* DT Herbelot writes the name Piurash, which injtcorrect. 
+ Lib vii. cap. 62. | 
| See 1 Chron.,c. ¥. ¥. 265 and 2 Kings, c.. xvii +. 6 
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most interesting remains;* the famous But Khaneh, or idol- 
temple, on the skirts of the plain of Shehriztir; the ruined city of 
Hurin; the sculpture at Sheikhin; the arch ‘at the gaics of 
Zagros;} Baghistane, or Bisitun ; the temple of Kengavar; and 
the Ganj Nameh, in the defile leading into Hamadin. 
Even, did ancient authors afford no illustration of these routes, 

I think the monuments themselves would clearly mark the lines 
of communication; but still the very clearness of this proof of 
their existence rather increases the chfficulty of their distinction, 
We find in our English copy of the Book of Tobit, translated 
from the Greek, that Tobias arrived at the Median Ecbatana, on 
the route from Niniveh to Rhages;[ but as a city of this name 
would have occurred on either fine, * we do not thereby obtain any 
clue to the determination of which route he followed. Certainly 
if we refer to the map we shall at once see that the line by Sheh- 
rizir, Zohib, and Hamadan, will canse an excess of more than 
a hundred miles above the distance along the direct road through 
Takhti-Soleimin. Both the routes, however, were followed in 
antiquity; and the deviation, therefore, is no proof against ‘Tobias 
having been conducted along the southern line. As far as re- 
search is concerned, then, it certainly is not a little curious to 
find that in the Latin copies of Tobit the name of Eecbatana of 
Media does not occur at all; that the marriage with Sara, and 
the other events, which in our version are described as taking 
place at Echatana, are assigned in the Latin copies to Rhages;§ 
ee that the only place which is mentioned on the line between 

: sand Ninveb, and which must thus necessarily be the 
same as the Greck Ecbatana, 1 is Charran. || 

This place, moreover, is stated to be situated between 
and Nimveh, at the distance of 11 stages from either. In elles. 
trating the geography of the ancients, we must pay particular 
attention to the rough estimates of distance which are calculated 
in stages or days’ journey. These stages, which answer to the 
Menzil of the present day, cannot be verified by their assimilation 
to any uniform distance, cither along the road or upon the map: 
local causes will arise to lengthen or shorten them, according to 
ithe character of the country which they traverse; and the ouly 


7 Besides thie siitienes of Straho, Plutarch, Quintus Curtins, amd Ptolen I may 
observe that the naphtha pits of Kerkiik occur in the sacred writings of the e Prihmacc 
antl are still sometimes visited by devotees from Inclia.—See wratatie Researches, 
vel. ii. pp. 297 amd 44; aml vol. iv. p. o74. 

+ | have mentioned all those places m the Momoir published in the Journal of the 


al Soc. Vol. ix. part i. 
Tate 7.1. i] 
The 

tink 


Vi © aecount is certainly most confused; for if the marriage with Sora 
place at where is the other city of (hat iene to which the angel was 
despatched to recover the money from Gabel jc. ix, v 3 ? 
|| Vulgate, c. xi. v. 1. 
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means of illustration is thus to compare the ancient estimate with 
the Menzils of the present day. In the present instance I give 
the stages exactly as they are now eavallen: From Verdmin* to 
Teheran, 1; to Kazvin, 3; to Zenjdn, +3 and papa ry? 
min, $,—making an aggregate of 1). Again, the stages 
Takhti-Soleiman are : to Sé-1) Bélik, 3; to Soldiz, 1; to Ush- 
nel (the villages of Haik, or Sirgdn), 1; ; to Sidek, 1; to Ro- 
windiz, 1; to Herir, 1; to Arbil, 1; to the Greater Zab, 1; and 
to Mdsul, 1,—which also give a resalt of 1 1, and, T believe, cor- 
respond in actual distance to a nicety with the other half of the 
line. 

The Ecbatana of the greater Media or Hamadiin, I may re- 
mark, at the same time, will not in any way suit this indication. 
From Verimin to Hamadan, is 9 stages ; and from Hamadin to 
Mésul is 19. It remains to verify aml to explain the name of 
Charran,} which I shall be able to do with much exactitude, 
when the course of my argument again carries me down to the 
Arabian geographers. Here I shall only say that the word is 
identical with Arrin; and that of this we have a striking proof in 
ihe analogous instance of the great Mesopotamian city, the name 
of which was written indifferently, either with the initial guttural 
Kharrin and Harrin, or without it, Arrdin, and, perhaps, more 

ge Ar-Rén. In the time of the Greek and Latin geographers, 
as the names of Aria and Ariana had been extended over almost 
all the countries that professed the Ariaman religion of Zoroaster, 
it is not surprising that the particular provincial title from which 
the name arose should have escaped their observation, Apol- 
lodorus, as he is quoted by Stephen, is, perhaps, the only author 
who directly alludes to the Arrin or Ariana of Media,t The 
name of Ariana, he says, is applied toa nation who border on the 
Cadusians; and, when we remember that the Cadusians, whose 
proper seat was in Tirom and the Gilén mountains, extended 
their sway over all the neighbouring countries, doubtless inelud- 
ing the hill country of Zenjan, and had been, moreover, associated 
with the Atropatenian Medes in their original revolt under 
Dejoces, and probably during the whole period of their later 
history, we shall perceive the application of the passage. It 
has been surmised by Saint Martin and Quatremére, that the 
Airan of the Sasanian coins 5 and inscriptions, rendered letter for 





* The ancient Rhages, as [ have alreaul mentioned, wae altuated at Kal’eh E 
near Veramin, aml cruel not be confoumled with the Arabian Rei. The ancient ee. 
probably led fromthe plain of Sultiniyah, by Sojis, to Tukhti-Soleiman ; but this 
world mle shorten the L senate few miles. ; : 

} The Catholic critics have Fale hard to explain the shy of the Latin 
version of Tobit, but, as it pears to ans — have only involved the subject in a 
greater confusion.—See } OUIEL. Cpere Se locta, p. 543, | 

| Stephan. de Urbibus in yore "Aguas. 
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letter by the modern term I'ran, owes its Sees to the same 
source ;* aml what is more to the purpose, M. Quatremére 
has distinctly proved, that, in the whole range of Armenian 
history, the names of Arii and Airin are uniformly employed, 
with a special and direct reference to Media, and the Medes— 
a aaksbis point of evidence, that requires only to be further 
strengthened by the observation that the Medes, of all later 
history, are the inhabitants of Media Atropatene; and that the 
Ari, of the Armenians, should, therefore, in all probability, be 
confined exclusively to the people of this province. I now de- 
scend into a later age ; and ite able to prove that this very title 
of Arrin, which I have traced down from the Charran of Tobit, 
and the Airyana of the Zend A'vesté, actually applied to the dis- 
trict or town of Takhti-Soleimin, within the last 700 or 800 years. 
The distortion which Persian names undergo, in being reduced 
to the pronunciation and orthography of the Arabs, is well known. 
An initial, a, followed by a double letter, is, in particular, per- 
petually confounded with the definite article, Al, coalescing with 
the first letter of the proper name to which it is prefixed. Thus, 
the Persian name of Arris, applying to the river Araxes, is 
always written by the Arabs Al-ris which has, indeed, the 
same pronunciation; but which, according to the rules of the 
Arabie language, should give to the river the proper name of 
Ras. In the name of Arran, also, whether applying to the 
province N. of the Araxes, or to the town and district of Takhti- 

leiman, the same confusion is observable. Thus, the name is 
written indifferently Arrin, or, with the article Al-Rin; (pro- 
nounced /Arrin) and some authors, deceived by the formation of 
the latter word, have supposed the real title to be Ran, This 
will be more apparent by the following extracts :— 

Mes'iidi, as I have already shown in -two passages of his 
work, associates the names of Shiz and Ar-Ran, and that, too, in 
cases where he can only allude to a single city; thus proving, 
that if | have succeeded in identifying Shiz, | have also verified 
the position of Ar-Riin at the same place. But Yakut is even 
more satisfactory, clearly showing this identity; and, at the same 
time, explaining the loss of the initial guttural, which | have al- 
luded to m the Charran of Tobit. In the Morisido-l litila’, 
under the head of Arrin, we first find a description of the 
province of that name, N. of the Araxes; and it is then stated that 
Arran is sometimes used to denote the famous city of Harrin,+ 

* Saint Martin, tom. i, p. 274. 


t This is the great Sabwan city named Charran in Genesis, and Charre by the 
Greeks, the seat of the scene of the defeat of Crassus, 
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in Diyir Modbir.* Under the same head, in the Moshterek, 
we find “ Arrin is a celebrated province, adjoining Azerbdijsin, 
containing the cities of Beilekan and Ganjeh; secondly, it is the 
title of a castle in the territory of Kazvin ; and thirdly, it is a title 
of the famous city of Harrin.” 

I now turn to Ar Kan, the orthography employed by Mes adi, 
and I find in the Morisid, « Ar Ran is a town between Marighah 
and Aenjin, possessing mines of gold and lead;" and in the 
Moshterek, “Ar Ran is a town and district adjoining the pro- 
vince of Azerbijin; and, I consider this place to be altogether 
distinct from the province of Arrin. ‘Omar Ibn Mohammed 
El Hanafi, in his panegyric upon Mohammed Ibn.’ Abdo-] Wahid 
el Yemami,{ says, that he conquered Azerbijin and Arminieh ; 
aml reigned at Ar Ran, until he cansed the inhabitants to sleep 
in quiet; and freed the place from all wicked men.” I have not 
the volumes of the Mo'jemo-] Beldin, which contain these names 
of Armin and Ar Ran, but, under the head of Harrin I find it 
there stated that “the first founder of this famous city is sup- 
posed to have been Ran, the brother of the Patriarch Abraham; 
amd be is sad, in memory thereof, to have imposed his name on 
it, which was Arabicised into the present formation of Harnin.” 
I may also quote a single line from the Ferhengi-Jehangiri, 
which mentions Arrin os “the name of a particular district 
(beluk) of Azerbijdin ;" evidently not in allusion to the provinces 
of that name; and concludes the subject by stating that Abii-| 
Feda and Mes'tdi employ both the orthographies of Arrin and 
Ar Ran, in reference to the province; and that the ancient 
Georgian title applied to the same country, was Rani.{ 

From these sources of evidence, | think, then, I am able to 
show, Ist, That the analogous instance of Harrin and Arran 
warrants my asserting the identity of the Charrin, of Tobit, with 
the Persian Arran; 2ndly, That the Ar Ran, of the Arabian 
authors is merely an arbitrary orthography employed to express 
mh name, whose true Persian pronunciation was Arrin, in one 
word; and, Srdly, That this name of Ar Ran, associated with 
Shiz, by Mes uci, in evident reference to a single town, is assigned 
by Yakiit to the same relative position between Maraghah and 
4enjin; and further characterised by the same peculiar circum- 
stance of possessing mines of gold and lead, must necessarily be 
another title for the same place. ‘The only pretence at distinc- 
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*Diyir Rabich, Diyir Bekr, and Diyar Modhir, are the three divisions 
Northem Mescpotamia in Arabic ar mons of 
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+1 ‘t this Mohammed to have been a general under the Omminde Khaliph 

‘Abdo-l Melik [bn Merwin, towards the close of the first century of Islim, but I can- 
| Saint Martin, tom, i., p. 271. 
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tion that Yakut attempts, is in assigning the name of Arrin to the 
town, and Shiz to the district ; but, if a distinction is to be kept 
up, I think this should rather be reversed, and that we should 
assign the title of Arran to the surrounding country ; the Airyana, 
the pure, of the Vendidad, and Shiz, to the town of Canzaca ; or, 
perhaps, to the particular embattled mound that formed its most 
remarkable feature. | 

I shall attempt little more of argument, for, I confess, I think 
now that the identification of Ecbatana is established. 

Returning to the period of the Median dynasty, we find that 
Dejoces, after a reign of 53 years, was succeeded by his son 
Phraortes, This monarch is identified by some chronologers 
with the Arphaxad of the Book of Judith, as well from a sup- 
posed resemblance of name, as from the circumstance of his de- 
feat and death, by the Assyrian king of Niniveh, mentioned in 
that Book, coinciding with the record of the same event, preserved 
by Herodotus. The name, however, if it is corrupted from 
Aphrazad, or Phraazad, should rather apply to Dejoces, the son of 
Phraortes,* and the building of Echatana, would seem to denote 
the same monarch. I cannot adinit, indeed, any direct identity 
between the names of Arphaxad and Phraortes; the one is evi- 
dently a compound, and the other appears in the tablets of 
Bisittn, rendered letter for letter with the same orthography as 
that employed by Herodotus: the Fréurtish of the Inscription is 
the fourth captive figure that appears bound and suppliant before 
Darius, in his character of Archimagus. He is described as the 
king of Media, of the race of Hiukhsheter (a Zend compound, 
which the Greeks seem to have hellenised into Oxathres); but, 
as the part of the inseription which particularly deserihes his 
character and fate is illegible, I cannot determine whether this 
Phraortes is the second Median king, whose subjugation of the 
Persians may have led Darius, when the empire had passed into 
the hands of a family of that nation, to exhibit him, under the 
appearance of a captive, for the mere gratification of the national 
vanity ; or whether, as I confess, it appears to me far more pro- 
bable, the passage of Herodotus, which mentions a revolt of the 
Medes under Darius, and which, in its supposed application to 
the times of Darius Nothus, has been a source of some erplexity 
to the critics,t should not really be understood as silting to an 
insurrection of that nation, in the reign of Darius Hystaspes 
which was speedily crushed, and the leader of which would not 
unnaturally be represented amongst the other vanquished war- 
riors who yielded to the Persian arms. But io return to the 


* Accorting to Herodotus both the father and son of Dejoces were named Phraortes. 
Syneellus gives the orthography of "Agsadern;. 
t See Larcher's Herodotus, tom, i,, p. iso, 
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Arphaxad of Judith, and the description of Eebatana, which is 
certainly very striking. “ Arphaxad,” it is said, “the king of the 
Medes, reduced many nations under his power, and he built that 
great city which he named Ecbatana. It was built of stones 
squared and hewn; and he made the walls 70 cubits in breadth 
and 30 cubits in height, and he erected towers of the height of 
100 cubits; and the towers were square, and measured upon 
each face a space of 200 feet, and he built gates of the same 
height as the towers.’ * 
As the Arpbaxad, of Judith, is necessarily either the first or 
second king of the northern Median dynasty, this description 
must refer to Takhti-Soleimain rather than to Hamaidén. The 
common tendency of eastern hyperbole has, probably, somewhat 
exaggerated the dimensions of the fortress; yet the coincidence 
with Herodotus and the Zend A’vesti is certainly striking ; and 
the authority, if not synchronous with the events described, is, at 
any rate, entitled to the confidence of a Chaldee legend of great 
antiquity. The Assyrian king is afterwards said to have de- 
feated Arphacads but the Vulgate mentions nothing of the sub- 
sequent capture and destruction of Echatana, as we real in the 
English version; and, whether we suppose the Median king to 
have been Dejoces or Phraortes, the evidence of Herodotus would 
seem decisive against such an event ever having occurred. 
Phraortes, after the disastrous result of his Assyrian campaign, 
was succeeded by his son Cyaxares. This title has been recog- 
nised as a compound of the Persian Kei, a royal epithet applied 
to the early Persian kings; and the proper name, Axares, which 
name, | must observe, in all its modifications, of Ahnasuerus, 
Assuerus, and Merxes, is positively identical im its elements, with 
the cuneiform, Khshyarsha, or, which is the same thing (with the 
prefix of the definite article), Ah Khshyarsha, I cannot doubt 
that this king sate wpon the throne of his sire and grandsire, at 
the Atropatenian Echatana. He marched from that place against 
Niniveh, to avenge his father’s death, but was recalled by an 
invasion of the Scythians; in describing which, Herodotus again 
clearly shows, that by the name of Media he implies Atropatene, 
“From the Palus Mmotis,” he says, “to the Phasis and 
Colchis, it is reckoned thirty days of good travelling. To pass 
from Colchis into Media, one has to traverse a range of moun- 
tains; but the passage is very short, for the Sapires are the only 
nation that intervene between these countries, The Scythians, 
however, did not enter Media upon this side; they passed higher 
up and by a longer route, leaving Mount Caucasus on their right;+ 
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that is, they traversed the pass of Derbend, and from thence burst 
into Media. 

The Medes, under Cyaxares, os it is well known, were de- 
feated, and for 28 years submitted toa foreign yoke. It 1s pro- 
bable that the Scythians, in their usual spirit of encroachment, 
sought to extend their conquests over the contiguows kingdoms; 
for Ctesias notices, under the reign of Astybaras, the contemporary 
monarch of greater Media, a war with the Sace, which continued 
for many years, and occasioned great slaughter, but was finally 
accommodated without any decisive results upon either side. The 
Atropatenian Medes, after an interval of 28 years, recovered their 
liberty; and Cyaxares then led them a second time against the 
Assyrian Niniveh, which was finally overthrown anil destroyed by 
him in #.c. 595. On his return from this great conquest by the 
direct route across the mountains, I conceive that he, most pro- 
bably, erected the pillars of Sidek and Keli-Shin, to commemo- 
rate his crowning victory; and he no doubt closed his days in his 
paternal capital of Ecbatana. Tobias, at about the same time, is 
stated to have died in extreme old age, at Ecbatana, of Media,* 
having migrated with his family from Niniveh during the reign 
of Dejoces, when “ for a time there was peace in Media ;"} and 
I cannot question but that this is the same Echatana or Charran 
which he had visited upon his journey to Rhages. 

It seems most probable that Cyaxares in the overthrow of the 
great kingdom of Niniveh, also brought under his sway the 
countries of Medin Magna, governed by the Arbacidie, who were 
either identified, or at any rate very closely connected with the 
Assyrian dynasty; and that he thus, in his own person, first 
united the sovereignty of the two Medias. His son Astyages, in 
all probability, continued to bold his court in his hereditary 
capital and thus I refer to the Atropatenian Ecbatana; all the 
incidents of the birth and education of Cyrus the Great, as far as 
they may be historically received, in the writings of Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and Justin. With regard to ihe Onental accounts of 
this period of history, if any great national revolution could be 
expected to survive in the popular traditions, it certainly would be 
the delivery of Persia from the condition of a subjugated pro- 
vince, and the consolidation of Asiatic empire, in the person of 
Cyrus the Great. I accordingly recognise, in the fabulous 
stories of Zoldik and Feridin, the translation of the kingdom 
from the Medes to the Persians ; the traits of similarity, indeed, 
between the historical account of the Median family of Dejoces, 
and the Persian stories of Dhohik, Arabicised into Zohik, are too 
striking to be overlooked. The two names, in the first place, are 

* Tobit, c, xiv, b. 14, + Tobit, c. xiv, b. 3, 
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nearly identified. Zohik was likewise called Azdehak, or the 
Dragon, the same name with the Greck Astyages; and the 
Dragon race of Armenia, whom history represented as the de- 
scendants of Astyages, were believed in popular tradition to de- 
rive their origin from the Dragons that issued from the shoulders 
of Zohik.* Again, the length of the reign of Zohik, extending 
to 1000 years, evidently implies a dynasty; and all tradition 15 
unanimous in describing it as a foreign dominion (that is, foreign 
to Persia proper), which was at length set aside by a mative 
family. ‘Aletetbies it appears to me that the Persians must have 
adopted from Astyages the last of the dynasty, the name of 
Azdehik, which they employed to denote the family; that, in 
reference to the descent of Astyages from Dejoces, they like- 
wise made use, in the same way, of the title Dhohak ; that they 
also included, under the reign of this Dhohék, the three genera- 
tions of Astyages, Cyaxares, and Phraortes; but thatas Phraortes 
was the first who brought the Persians under subjection to the 
Median yoke, although, employing the name, they did not, in the 
person of Dhohik, refer to the character of his father Dejoces ; 
jut rather assigned to that monarch as the founder of a great 
civil, and, perhaps, also religious polity, the career of wisdom, 
glory, and kingly power, which belongs to the fabulous Jemshid ; 
and it is further very curious to observe, that there was some ¢x- 
traordinary confusion on this head among the ancient Persians, 
when they first began to communicate their history to the Arabs ; 
for Mes'adi says, that in some of their legends Jemshid was made 
identical with Zoluik. 

This view presents, however, a thousand difficulties, the usual 
resulis of collating history with fable: my object in detailing it 
is merely to show that the Persians, in supposing Feridtn to have 
established the seat of empire in his native province of Azerbijan 
seem to have had an indistinct idea of the royal and metropolitan 
character of the Airopatenian Ecbatana in the time of Cyrus, 
after the recovery of Persian independence. ‘The Vendidid even 
ascribes the birth of Feridin to the city of « Verene, the squared, 
(or probably built with squared stones,7) whieh certainly recalls 
to mind the Var of Jemshid, at the Atropatenian Ecbatana; and 
I believe I trace another form of this word, referrimg to the same 
epoch of history, in the Barene of Ctesias.] Herodotus says 
that, after the Lydian campaign, Cyrus brought the captive 
Croesus and his treasures to Ecbatana, and when Ctesins, there- 
fore, writes that Cyrus bestowed upon Croesus the city of Barene, 
near Ecbatana, I only understand him to have assigned his pri- 

* See Moses, Chorou. lib. i. c. 21, 29, 30, and 31, and lib. ii. ¢. 24, 46, and 58. 

} Zend Avesta, tom, i, part 1. p, 269. 
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soner an honourable residence in the Var, or Baris, of the Atro- 
pean capital. But it may well be asked, if the Feridin of 
Persian tradition is Cyrus, who is Kei Khosraii? and how are all 
the intermediate reigns to be disposed of? I can only supp 
that, as there are nee traits of identity between Kei Khosrats 
and Cyrus, than in any other instance where Greek and oriental 
history can be compared, except perhaps between Zohdk and ihe 
Median dynasty; the Persian fabulists, in the story of Feriddén, 
must have merely embodied the remembrance of their delivery 
from a foreign yoke, whilst, in the romance of Kei Khosrati and 
his immediate predecessors, they sought to obtain from the proper 
and provincial babi of Cyrus, perfectly distinct from the sue- 
cession of Median or Assyrian royalty, a long and connected line” 
of regal ancestry, for the mere purpose of ennobling the birth of 
their great national warrior. Kei Kids, the grandfather of Kei 
Khosrati, is, at any rate, identical with the Cambyses of Hero- 
dotus, who was the real father of Cyrus, for the name is written 
Kabiis in the cuneiform inscriptions,* the same with the Geor- 
gian Kapos, the Zend Kavaus, and the Persian Kabtis, which 
was long a favourite title among the Dilemite sovereigns ;+ and, 
if we could only further trace up the real genealogy of Cyrus 
between Cambyses and Achmmenes, we should perhaps discover 
other marks of identity with the preceding generations of Persian 
story. I have already observed the many characteristic traits in 
the early legends of Persia that connect Kei Khosrai with the 
city, the fortress, and the temple of Shiz, and these all incline me 
nf the Poliek shes the pepetane, which is mentioned in Grecian 
istory im reference to Cyrus, is the capital of Media Atro lene, 
and not of Media . ‘ 4 
But after this period it becomes most difficult to discriminate 
between the two cities. To which of the two Echatanas is to he 
referred the remarkable passage in Ezra is, I think, very doubtful. 
The Jews, in the time of Darius Hystaspes, prayed ihat search 
might be made in the royal treasure-house of the kings of Ba- 
bylon for the decree which Cyrus had deposited there relative to 
the rebuilding of the temple. The words which are employed in 
the Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek, to denote this treasure-house, 
Genzid, Geza, aml Gaza,} all recall to mind the Gaza of Atro- 
patene; but the succeeding verse, “and there was found at Ach- 
metha, in the palace, that is, in the province of the Medes," § 
where the Hebrew Ahmetha is rendered in Syriac by Ahmethan, 
_ © "The Kilts of the inscriptions is the con of Cyrus, thus abowing the trac orleatal 
form of the Greek Kagfives. . 
¥ The name of Kei Kids is frequently written in old Persian Kéyés, and Thy Jats, 
in the Merato-z Zemén, osnenty aaye that the Arabic form, Kabds, is corrupted from 
this; he thus writes the name of Ket Kis, either Kaviis, or Ritvis, 
{ Eero, c. v. i, 17, and c, yi. v, 1, oO. vi. v. 2 
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would scem to point out, in the resemblance to the modern hi 
nuncation of Hamadén, the capital of Median Magna. The 
Septuagint, however, regarded Achmetha, in which they could 
hardly ayoid recognising the familiar title of Ecbatana as a generic 
name for a city, and, accordingly, rendered it, by witus;* and it 
is also worthy of remark, that Josephus and all the Christian 
Greeks, although retaining the proper name of Ecbatann, yet 
agree with the Greek Scriptures in employing the word Bdpisf to 
express the Hebrew Birtha (the alace), which is used as the 
distinctive epithet of the city; and I confess that, as every thing 
seems to prove the attachment of Cyrus to the ae a his peakia'? 
rather than to the stranger capital of the greater Mecha, I should 
be inclined to suppose that he had there deposited in the famous 
Pdeis, or Var, his Jewish decree, along with the other records and 
itensures of the empire, | 

It follows, also, in regard to Herodotus, that if his Ecbatana of 
Dejoces is to be identified with Takhti-Soleiman, the city which 
he describes under the same name as the ca ital of all Media, in 
his distribution of the Satrapies of Darius Hystaspes, will neces- 
sarily be represented by the same place; and this, I confess, 
presents some difficulty, for we cannot but suppose the other 
Ecbatana to have been fully equal, if not indeed as the more 
ancient city, superior to the Atropatenian capital. However, 
Herodotus never visited Media; and as it is clear that, in the 
accounts of the province which he received at Babylon, he alto- 
gether failed to distinguish between the two capitals, the confusion 
of his evidence in this instance is, perhaps, nothing more than 
might be expected. That the Southern ‘chatana, however, was 
in reality the Median capital of Darius Hystaspes may be in- 
ferred from the tablets of the Ganj Nameh, where that monarch 
has commemorated his name and titles ; and, indeed, subsequently 
to this wra, in a few instances only, can we discern with any 
clearness that, under the name of Echatana, an allusion is intended 
to the Atropatenian city. The Median Agdabata of JEschylus § 
may be either the one or the other; but it is curious that the epi- 
thet of "Axzocaiz, which the scholiast to this passage asserts to have 
been anciently applied to the city, should in its evident derivation 
from the Zend, Ah Khshaihya, the king, resemble so closely the 
title of Shahasdan, or royal, which we know to have been the 
distinctive epithet of the Sasanian Kandzag. The statement, 
also, which appears in a host of authors, of Ecbatana having 








oe of the MSS., however, say by "Apacta is wiau. See Polyglott Bible, vol, i. 
p> Eee. 
+ ‘The MSS. of the Septuagint that use the expression, ty widu iy ry Agu, certainly 
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formed the summer residence of the Persian kings,* is alike 
deficient in any evidence of distinction, for if Hamadin enjoys an 
agreeable summer climate, and still traditionally retains the cha- 
racter of having been honoured by the annual visits of the ancient 
sovereigns, so Takhti-Soleiman also, in all times, ancient and 
modern, has heen proverbially celebrated in the East for its deli- 
cious coolness during the summer months; and Strabo's state- 
ment of the Meitian kites having resided in their summer palace 
of Gaza, is verified at the present day by the summer encampment 
of the Prince Governor of Khamseh, which is often pitched during 
the hot months in the delightful pastures around the ruins of the 
Takht. Perhaps the only marked geographical application to 
the Atropatenian Ecbatana which occurs between the wra of 
Darius and the Macedonian invasion, is that contained in the re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand, where, however, it is impossible to say 
whether Xenophon himself recognised the distinction, or whether 
he merely repeated the popular story of the country, without un- 
derstanding its real allusion. When he was at e foot of the 
Carduchian mountains he heard, he says, of a route et 
eastward across the range to Ecbatana and Susa,} which route, [ 
think, must necessarily refer to the famous line by Rowdndiz ‘and 
Sidek, leading to the capital of Atropatene, and from thence by 
Kurdistén and Mesobatene to Susa; for the route from the same 
point to Hamadin would have conducted nearly due 5, for nearly 
200 miles before it crossed the mountains, and this is evidently 
the road which was described to him ns lending in a southerly 
direction into Media. 

I now come to the Macedonian invasion of the East, a period 
which it might be expected would clear up all the difficulties re- 
lative to the Ecbatana of Northern Medi » but which, on the 
contrary, will really be found to aggravate those difficulties in no 
trifling degree, and which, in fact, may be considered as the great 
cause of all the perplexity that involves the subject at the present 
day, If we wully attended to the writers previous to this zra, 
we might, without much hesitation, say that the two cities were 
distinguished, the Arbacidan Acbatana of Ctesias being evidently 
a different city from that described under the same name by 
Herodotus, and that the native Greeks, who pe the two 
histories in their closets at Athens, confounded the names, and 
merely recognised one great Median capital of Ecbatana, we 
might regard, perhaps, as the natural consequence of an identity 


* For the summer residence of the ancient kings at Echatana, see Brisson, de Reg, 
Pers. Princip., p. 5,859,860, where he has enumerated all the authorities, 
= t This is mentioned by Zekériya in the Athéro-l Heldin, under the head of 
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of title. But that Alexander, who sought with so much care 
and assiduity for geographical information relative to all the coun- 
tries which be traversed, should have resided in one Echatana, 
without penetrating the mystery of the double name, is a arcum- 
stance most difficult to eater but which, notwithstanding, I 
conceive to be no less certain than that this very ignorance — 
to perpetuate the confusion in all subsequent geography. It can 
only be explained by the sie bonnie neither did Aleisha 
himself ever enter the province of Azerbijan, nor were a party of 
his troops even admitted, at any time, within the frontiers of the 
forbidden country; or if, indeed, as I almost suspect, the gold 
mines of Hysperatis, which Menon was sent to examine, may be 
recognised in the metallic riches of the mountainous country on 
the Asped-rtid,* or Kizil Uzen, still, even in this case, as the de- 
tachment was utterly destroyed by the wild mountaineers, no in- 
telligence whatever could have been derived from the exploratory 
attempt.t Atropates, or Atrapes, who was the governor of 
Media Atropatenc under the last Darius, and who, it is to be 
remarked, by the historians of Alexander's campaigns, is imva- 
riably named the Satrap of Media, the Governor of Medin, or the 
leader of the Medes, observed, with the Macedonians, a line of 
careful and sagacious policy that preserved the independence of 
his country almost alone amid the ruins of prostrate Asia, and 
enabled him to transmit the crown to a long line of illustrious 
descendents. The general of the Medes and Cadusians, at the 
battle of Arbela,? retired to his native fastnesses after that dis- 
astrous combat, and for a time appears to have been still prepared 
to support the falling fortunes of Darius ;§ but when the Persian 
monarchy became extinct, and Alexander returned victorious 
from his Indian campaign, Atropates was among the first to pro- 
Piuiate the conqueror by the tender of his nominal allegiance, and 
thus to secure to himself the unmolested government of his native 
province. || He even strengthened himself by a family alliance 
with Perdiceas,4] and 1s further said to have ai, 8? before the 
Macedonian king a strange exhibition of female warriors on his 
last visit to the greater Media ;** but we have distinct evidence, 
at the same time, that, in his distant and guarded connexion with 





* Strabo, p. 529. 


+ Saint Martin supposes the Hyaperati of Strabo to refer to the district of Ieper, 
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the Greeks, Atropates never, in any degree, compromised his real 
independence, or permitted any foreign interference whatever in 
the administration of Atropatene. To this exclusive and for- 
bidding policy, then, on the part of the native chief, can be alone 
attributed the ignorance of the Greeks. That they did positively 
hear the name of the Atropatenian Ecbatana, I think I can 
clearly show; but it would seem that the caution of Atropates 
had thrown so much obscurity over everything connected with his 
country, that they were unable to distinguish his capital from the 
Median city of the same name which they captured and occupied, 
and of which they transmitted their accounts to posterity. 

Thus I cannot doubt that, when Arrian states Darius to have 
fled, after the battle of Arbela, through the mountainous tract of 
Armenia into Media, along a road which was by no means com- 
modious for the march of a large army," he must necessarily refer 
to the line by Rowandiz and Sidek, to which I have so often 
alluded; and Diodorus, therefore, in writing that the fugitive 
monarch, having crossed the mountains, first came to Ecbatana, 
where he endeavoured to rally his scattered forces,7 must, in the 
same view, obviously denote the capital of Media Atropatene, 
But Darius, after sending out Atropates to raise his warlike and 
“pe tributary neighbours the Cadusians and Saca, must have 
moved himself to the more centrical and commodious position of 
the capital of greater Media; and when the Greeks thus found 
their enemy in cecupation of Hamad&n, on their advance from 
Persepolis, it is not surprising that they at once identified this 
Ecbatana with the city of the same name, which they heard of as 
his first place of refuge after crossing the mountains into Media, 

Perhaps, if we had the original memoirs of Alexander's cap- 
tains, we should be able to unravel even more successfully the 
labyrinth of Grecian ignorance: with our present mutilated 
means, the illustration must be chiefly conjectural ; and I confess 
that, in this part of the inquiry, I shall be more than satisfied, if 
I can give a reasonable solution of errors, which 1 regard as the 
only real difficulty affecting the sustained connexion of my argu- 
ment. 

On the dismemberment of the Persian empire, after the death 
of Alexander, Atropates, or, as he is often called, Atrapes, re- 
tained, of course, the government of Atropatene, which, I see 
little reason to doubt, then first received that title as its proper 
and provincial appellation.} It is also, perhaps, worthy of re- 
mark, that, in the distribution of the provinces of Alexander's 
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empire, both Justin and Orosius* name the governmént of Atrapes 
Media the Greater, as if it had aot this time really eclipsed in 
strength and power the more extensive regions of Southern Media, 
which we know to have long continued under the administration 
of Pithon. 

The line of Atropates continued undisturbed in their possessions 
for above a hundred years, and, no doubt, beld their court in the 
provincial capital of Echatana. At length, however, Antiochus 
the Great prepared, for the first time, to bring the kingdom of 
Atropatene under subjection to the Syro Macedonian empire; 
and the account which Polybius gives of this expedition,; com- 
pared with his notice of the subsequent war between the same 
inonarch and Arsaces of Parthia, clearly beirays his inability, even 
in the advanced stage which geographical knowledge had attained 
in his day in the Alexandrian school of Eratosthenes, to distin- 
guish between the Ecbatana, which was the capital of Atropatene, 
and the other and more ancient Ecbatana of the greater or southern 
Media, In describing the country of Atropatene, which was in- 
vaded by Antiochus the Great, he says, that it was separated from 
Media by a single range of mountains, and extended northerly to 
those paris of Pontus which were above the river Phasis,{ and 
also approached very near to the Hyrcanian Sea, thus clearly de- 
fining the province of Azerbijin divided by the Senna mountains 
from the Southern Media} and including within its northern 
frontier all the country below the Kur and Phasis. And, again, 
in following the march of Antiochus against Parihia,|| he places 
Ecbaiana beyond any question in this province, by describing it 
as situated inthe northern part of Media, and commanding all 
that pert of Asia which lay along the Mwotis and the Euxine Sea, 
whilst, at the same time, in continuing his description of the 
city, all the other indications of its being built on the declivity of 


Mount Orontes, or Elwend, of its havmg been from the most 
ancient times the seat of the royal residence, and of its possessing 
the palace, the treasury citadel, and the temple of Anaia, or Anai- 
tis, whieh are noticed by so many other authors, as belonging to 
the Ecbatana of the greater Media, point out a most obvious re- 
ference to the site now occupied by the modern town of Hamadan. 

It has been sometimes said, that this northern emplacement of 
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Polybius will not admit of explanation, even on the supposition of 
Ecbatana being represented by Tabriz;* but I cannot allow any 
weight to this objection, for f the kingdom of Dejoces and Atro- 
pates extended northward to the Caucasus, as there is every reason 
to believe, then the capital of that kingdom, whatever may have 
been its exact position, would, ina political point of view, be said 
to command the countries that lay along the Mmotis and the 
Euxine Sea. | 

It appears to me beyond « question, that Polybius, in his famous 
notice on Ecbatana, has confounded distinct notices of two different 
cities, that is, that he identified the Ecbatana which he heard of 
as the capital of the Atropatian province invaded by Antiochus, 
and to which he assigned accordingly its correct geographical 
position, with the city of the same name which was familiar to 
him from the writings of the historians of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors, and which was really taken and plondered by Antiochus 
the Great on his march from Seleucia to Hecatompylos. Had 
Artabazanes, the king of Atropatia, resisted the invasion of Anti- 
ochus, and stood a siege in lis impregnable fortress, the problem 
of the double Echatana could have hardly failed of being at length 
cleared up; but this was not the case; the old monarch yielded 
at once to the terms offered by Antiochus—the Grecian army, 
required for other purposes, was at once withdrawn from the pro- 
vince—and a deeper obscurity than ever settled down again upon 
the name of its mysterious capital, 

Litthe more can be gleaned from history of Atropatene, or its 
capital Ecbatana. The Atropatenian kings would seem to have 
remained tributary to Antiochus the Great during the prosperous 
stale of lis eastern empire; for his ambassadors, in their endea- 
vours to deter the Achwans from joining the Roman confederacy, 
included the Medes and Cadusians among the wild and tenth 
nations of the East, with which they asserted the Syrian monarch 
was preparing to burst upon Europe.t After the death of Anti- 
ochus, in Bc, 175, the Parthian monarchs rapidly extended their 
conquests over all Western Asia; and Media, doubtless, with its 
sister kingdoms of Hyrcania and Elymais, while they continued 
virtually independent, still found themselves obliged to acknow- 
ledge the feudal supremacy of the king of kings. In the famous 
Mithridatic war, the king of Media took no active part; but when 
Lucullus, in prosecution of that war, led the Roman legions 
against Tigranes, Darius, the king of Atropatene, who had been 
rendered tributary to that monarch, brought a powerful contingent 
to the support of the Armenians, and commanded the right wing 
of the Armenian army in the great battle that ensued.{ Shortly 
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afterwards, Pompey succeeded Lucullus in the command, and, 
after completing the reduction of Armenia and the dependent 
provinces, there are some circumstances which seem to render it 
more than probable that he entered Atropatene, and perhaps even 
visited its capital, Echatana. Plutarch, indeed, states, that from 
the plains of Mighin, where Pompey noted the surprising num- 
ber of snakes, for which the plain is notorious at the present day, 
he returned to Armenia the less, and there received the friendly 
embassies of the kings of Media and Elymais;* but all authors 
are agreed that he exhibited Media among the other conquered 
nations of the East at his triumph on returning to Rome, which 
would hardly have been the case had he never penetrated farther 
into the province than the plains of Mighin. Welleius Paterculus 
also states, that he entered victoriously into Media.t Dion Cas- 
sius, again, describes him as taking wp his winter quarters at 
Aspid after the Albanian war,t from whence he detached Afranius§ 
into Assyria, to drive back the Parthians from Arbela, and where 
he concluded his negotiations with Phraates, the Parthian king, 
before retring to the lesser Armenia. And Orosius distinetly 
writes, that, after the reduction of Armenia and the neighbouring 
countries, Pompey entered Parthia, and advanced to Ecbatana, 
the capital city of the Parthian kingdom.|| If we might suppose 
that, by Aspis, or Aspid, Dion Cassius refers to the Asped-rid, 
the campaign would be rationally explained. From the plains of 
Miighin, Pompey, declining pradently enough to lead his army 
into the dense forests of Talish,4] would have moved by the route 
of Ardebil to. Miyaneh, near the Asped-rid, or Kazil Uzen; and 
here, or in the vicinity, while he was negotiating with Phraates, 
he may possibly have received the homage of the Atropatenian 
king, or, indeed, he may even from hence have visited that monarch 
at iis capital of Echatana. But the evidence is too scanty to 
afford any certain grounds of illustration. All that 1 propose to 
show from it is, that if Pompey, in his expedition into Atropatene, 
visited, or had any connexion with a city of the name of Ecbatana, 
it must have necessarily beer’ this capital of Northern Media, 
rather than the Parthian metropolis, which Orosius, misled by the’ 
identity of name, supposed it to represent. I have only farther 
to remark, that the son of this monarch, Darius, contemporary 
with Pompey, was the Artavasdes, or Artabaxus, whom we find, at 





* See Plutarch’s Life of Pompey. f Lib. ii. ec. 40. 
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the period of Antony's invasion, seated on the throne of Northern 
Media, and holding his court in the capital of Praaspa: and I 
believe that I have thus fulfilled my promise of es blis ing an 
historical connexion between this city of Praaspa, or Gaza, iden- 
tified at the ruins of Takhti-Soleimin, and the ancient capital of 
the province founded by Dejoces the Mede. 

There are still, however, a few points of evidence to be drawn 
from the geographers which are worthy of being noticed, as they 
Serve to show that, in compiling from the works of others, they 
stumbled occasionally upon the name of the Atropatenian eaital 
and employed the evidence relating to it, whilst they probably 
remained in ignorance of its true application. 

Eratosthenes, the keeper of the Alexandrian library under 
Ptolemy Euergetes, was the first, it is well known, to introduce a 
systematic arrangement, on principles of approximate correctness, 
into the geographical science of the ancients. The foundation of 
his system was the protraction of an imaginary parallel between 
the S6th and 37th degrees of latitude, from the pillars of Her- 
cules, at the western extremity of the line, to the further limit of 
Asia upon the east; and upon this parallel, which was called the 
Diaphragm of Rhodes, he proposed to mark off the longitudinal 
measurements of the known world. It does not enter into the 
object of the present inquiry to analyse the means which he em- 
ployed for the valuation of these measurements in stadia, It is 
sufficient to observe, that his protraction of the line of the din- 
phragm was verified at many points by the observation of the 
solsticial shadows, and that a degree of moderate correctness is 
thus perceptible in the general preservation of an approximate 
equality of latitude. The pillars of Hercules, the southern consts 
of Sicily, Peloponnesus, and Attica, Rhodes, the Gulf of Issus, 
Thapsacus, on the Euphrates, and the passage of the Tigris, at 
Niniveh, will none of them be found to vary many minutes from 
the assumed parallel of 36° 2)'. « Beyond this point,” says 
Eratosthenes, “the line was drawn in succession through Ganga- 
mela, the river Lycus, Arbela, and Echbatana, along which road 
Darius fled from Gaugamela, and so on to the Caspian gates, the 
entire distance from Thapsacus, on the Euphrates, being 10,300 
stadia." 

Now, independently of the allusion to the flight of Darius, 
which I have already endeavoured to show must have been by the 
Rowindiz road to the Atropatenian Echatana, a reference to the 
map will at once show us the necessary application of the Echa- 
tana of Eratosthenes to this emplacement, rather than to the 
southern position of Hamaddn. Hamadin is 14° to the 8. of the 
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diaphragm, and above 1° 8. of a right line, drawn from Niniveh, 
to the Caspian gates, while the latitude of Takhti-Soleimin is 
within a very few minutes of the assumed parallel ; and the place, 
moreover, is upon the direct line connecting the two points. 
Eratosthenes, doubtless, computed the valuation of his longitudinal 
distances from the itineraries of travellers, and the recorded 
marches of armies; but, in determining the line of his great dia- 
phragm, everything tends to prove an attempt at scientific accu- 
racy; and although, therefore, one great line of communication 
did in reality lead from Niniveh, by Hamadin, to the Caspian 
gates, yet that, in illustrating a great geodesic measurement, he 
should have referred to this circuitous track in preference to ano- 
ther route, which was also travelled nearly in a direct line between 
the two points that he wished to connect, appears to me altogether 
contrary to reason, Perhaps, if we could test the relative appli- 
cability of his measurement of 10,300 stadia between Thapsacus 
and the Caspian gates, to the two routes conducting to that point 
by Hamadin and Takhti-Soleimdn, the indication to the latter 
site would be more marked and decisive; but I confess, that 
neither can | assure myself of a correct standard for the evaluation 
of his stadium, nor can I, upon so long a line, ascertain the road 
distance with sufficient accuracy to obtain grounds of any value 
for a comparative estimate. Another author, whom I propose to 
examine, is Strabo. It has been conjectured that this writer was 
ignorant of the true position of the Median capital, from his 
omitting that definite information with regard to relative distance 
from other places with which he usually illustrates his geogra- 
phical notices ;* but the existence of two Ecbatanas will perhaps 
more reasonably suggest that, as he assumed a reference to one 
place in all the various allusions to a city of that name, which he 
met with inthe many authors that he consulted, his caution pre- 
ferred a total silence on the subject of geographical position to 
the perplexity of statements directly contradictory; and the same 
clue, also, will resolve the ambiguities that attend his incidental 
mention of Ecbatana in several passages of his work. Thus, 
where he directly describes Ecbatana as the capital of Media 
Magna, he, no doubt, alludes to the site occupied by the modern 
eity of Hamiazkin : + but, in all bis general geographical notices, 
the position of Takhti-Soleimin will far better suit his indications. 
“The greatest part of Media,” he says, “is composed of cold and 
elevated regions. Such are the mountains situated above or to 
the N. of Ecbatana, and those which adjoin Rhage and the 
Caspian gates, Such, in one word, is all the northern part of 
Media, extending as far as Matriana and Armenia. That part of 
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the province situated below, or to the S. of the Caspian gates, 
contains low ground and valleys.” It possesses an excellent soil, 
singularly fertile in all sorts of productions but the olive, which 
either does not exist, or is only found small and dry.” | 
It is evident that Strabo here alludes to two great geographical 
divisions of Media, each possessing physical features of a cistinet 
aml peculiar character. The northern division, in fact, or Media 
Atropatene, cold, steril, and mountainous, ancl the southern, or 
Mecha Magna, warm, fertile, and champaign ; and the Echatana, 
therefore, which is made use of to illustrate the cold and moun- 
tainous regions of the North, must obviously be the capital of 
Media Atropatene. This description of Strabo, indeed, | regard 
as a mere amplification of the passage in Herodotus, which I 
have already quoted, and, as in that passage, the northern ems 
placement of the city is defined beyond a liability to mistake, hy 
the indication of the Sapires and the Euxine sea: so in this, which 
is drawn from it, we must necessarily also infer an allusion to the 
same place, of which, however, it is more than probable, Strabo 
was himself unconscious. The mountains N. of Echatana, | 
conceive to be Sehend, Sevilin, and the many branches thrown 
off from the great Kurdistan range, Or in some instances, per- 
haps, that range itself, It is needless to observe that there are no 
mountains whatever immediately to the N.of Hamadin. In two 
other passages I also recogmse the same application to the 
northern Eebatana, rather than to Hamadin, « Mount Abus,” 
he says, “from which the Euphrates and Araxes flow, the one 
eastward and the other westward, is near the road that leads to 
Echatana, by the temple of Bans:"} and again in his quotation of 
the opinion of Polyclitus, regarding the floods of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, we find, “tha highest mountains are in the northern 
parts above Echatana : as they stretch towards the §., they diverge, 
extend themselyes, and become much lower.+ Nothing decisive 
can, of course, be drawn from either of these notices ; but the 
Ecbatana route near Mount Abus, now called Bit Gél,§ would 
seem to allude to the high road by Bayazid and T abriz, which 
Antony followed to Phraaspa; and the- high mountains N. of 
Ecbatana, in thus repeating the expression of Herodotus, can 
arty be reasonably explained by a reference to the Atropatenian 
Capital. 
The last author, whom it is of any importance to notice, is 
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Ammianus Marcellinus. In describing Adiabene, or Assyrin 
proper, he writes, that, “in this province, is the city Ninus, 
which formerly possessed the empire of Persia, still bearing the 
name of Ninus, the husband of Semiramis, formerly a most 
powerful monarch ; and Ecbatana, and Arbela, and Gaugamela, 
where Alexander, after the various risks of war, crushed Darius 
in a successful battle.”* Now, as Ammianus, accompanying the 
retreat of Jovian, actually marched by the confines of this pro- 
vince of Adiabene, his geographical evidence would naturally be 
expected to be almost of a decisive character; experience, how- 
ever, has proved, that, except upon the immediate line of the 

military operations, his indications are of little value. In 
his general Asiatic geography, the servility with which he has 
copied from Ptolemy is notorious; and, indeed, im all cases, | 
think beyond the sphere of bis own personal observation, his pre- 
tended description of the Persian provinces will be found nothing 
more than a bare recapitulation of the great names of history, 
Thus, in the present instance, the defeat and flight of Darius 
had united and immortalised the names of Gaugamela, Arbela, 
and Ecbatana; and, as Ammianus must have been aware that the 
city, where the fugitive Darius had first attempted to rally his 
broken troops after the battle, could not possibly be represented 
by the remote position of Isfahin, which he had been erroneously 
led to identify with the Ecbatana of Media Magna, he seems 
with a nearer approach to truth than might have been expected, 
to have imagined an Ecbatana in the Kurdish mountains to suit 
the historical indication. I cannot of course suppose that he 
was at all aware of the real emplacement of this Ecbatana, to 
which Darius fled after the battle of Arbela; his assigning the 
city to Adiabene, and mentioning the Atropatenian capital under 
the name of Gazaca, are decisive against this; but still his dis- 
tinction of the two Ecbatanas is very remarkable, and would seem 
to show that he felt the perplexity of the ancient notices, and had 
fortunately hit upon the only way in which they admitted of a 
rational explanation. 

I have now concluded all the historical and geographical 
evidence which I consider in any way essential to the illustration of 
the Atropatenian Ecbatana. There are, it is true, many other 
passages in which it would be desirable to analyse and explain 
the obscurity of classical authors, which has arisen from a con- 
fusion of the two kingdoms of Media, and of their similarl y- 
named capitals of Ecbatana; but as I have already far exceeded 
the limits which I proposed in drawing up the present memoir, | 
shall reserve all other pomts of discussion for a future paper on 

® Lib, xxiii. c. 6, 
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the Echatana of Greater Media.* <A short précis then of the 
substance and result of my inquiry is all, I believe, that is further 
required, 
have shown that Herodotus describes the capital of Media 
Atropatene under the name of Echatana, with certain traits of 
descriptive character only applicable to the ruins of Takhti-Solei- 
miin ; that the same place is called in the Book of Tobit Charran ;+ 
which title I have succeeded again in tracing down through 
various fields of evidence to the time of the Arabs, by whom the 
city occupying the site of Takhti-Soleimén, was still named 
Arran, identical with Charran, in its latest stages of existence ; 
that the ancient Persian name of Var, also attached to the castle 
of this city of Dejoces, was preserved in the Greck Vera, the 
distinctive epithet of the fortress besieged by Mark Antony at 
Takhti-Soleiman ; that Gaza, the more familiar appellation of the 
Atropatenian capital, is but the translation of its ancient name 
Ecbatana; that Recents and his officers, in failing to penetrate 
to this city, failed also to discover its distinction from the Ecbatana 
of Greater Media; and, that the confusion of all subsequent 
geography is to be referred to this source ; that later authors pre- 
serve notices of Echatana, which can only be explained by their 
application to the Atropatenian capital of that name; the authors 
themselves, at the same time, appearing in their ignorance to refer 
them to the other city; that this connected series of ambiguous 
allusions to the Ecbatana of Northern Media continues from. the 
int where we lose sight of the city, under a distinct and positive 
orm of evidence, up to the period when the capital having 
changed its name, becomes familiar to the Romans, under the 
title of Gaza; and here I close the most ancient, and, consequently, 
the most difficult part of the inquiry, 

The next stage of the inquiry takes up the argument at the 
period of Antony's Median war ; it connects all the notices which 
occur in classic authors of the Atropatenian capital, between this 
era and the extinction of the Parthian monarchy ; it assumes, as 
a natural inference, strengthened by an accumulation of inductive 
evidence, all tending to the same point, that this capital must ne- 





* The present inquiry is of course incomplete without this supplement; for the 
{argument in favour of a distinction of two Ecbatanas, is the inapplicability to 
thé nortan emplacement of Takhti-Soleimin, of all the historical evidence of Alex- 
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cessarily occupy the same position as the one which has been 
hitherto traced under the name of Ecbatana; and, in showing the 


application to the site of Takhti-Soleimin, of all the recorded 
measurements and all the illustrative evidence of the period, it, 
at the same time, verifies the preceding argument, and passes on 
the great question of the identification of the Ecbatana of Dejoces 
to the more tangible epoch of the Sasanian dynasty, 

In the third stage of the inquiry the great object is to establish 
a connexion between the Byzantine account of the A Vian 
capital, and the Oriental notices of the same city; and this is 
efftite by showing the events assigned by one party to Canzaca, 
to be described in the annals of the other, as occurring at the 
great city of Shiz; and by detailing the evidence common to both 
parties, of the famous temple that contained the most sacred fire 
of the Persians being situated in this city of Canzaca or Shiz, 
which was the capital of the province of Azerbijin. There are, 
besides, several measurements and other traits of evidence in this 
period of history, which uniformly accord in their applicability to 
the site of Takhti-Soleimdn, and thus tend most forcibly to 
strengthen and consolidate all the preceding parts of the argu- 
ment. The inquiry is then brought to a close by the verification 
of the position of the Arabian Shiz in modern geography. The de- 
tailed account of this place which I have extracted hens the work 
of Zakariy’ Kazvini, compared with my own personal observa- 
tion of the ruins of Takhti-Solciméin, cannot leave the shadow of a 
doubt as to the identity of the two places; and I believe that, in 
the connexion and result of these four points of analysis, a diffi- 
culty is thus solved, which for want of a little attention and a 
correct topographical knowledge, has continued to the present 
day the great a of Asiatic Comparative Geography: and 
which, in the obscurity which it bas hitherto cast over the map of 
ancient Persia, has presented one of the chief impediments to the 
spread of this interesting and instructive science. 











Baghddd, 22nd May, 1839. 
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I11.—Report of the Third Expedition into the Interior of Guayana, 
“comprising the Journey to the Sources of the Essequiho, to the 
Caruma Mountains, and to Fort San Joaquim, on the Rio 
Branco, im 1837-8, By R. H. Scuomaurex, Esq., Corr. Mem. 
R.G.S. 


Tnose who take an interest in the geography of British Guayana 
will remember that on two former occasions I ascended the Esse- 
quibo to William 1V.'s Cataract, and explored the rivers Berbice 
and Corentyn, a detailed account of which may be found in volumes 
six and seven of the “London Geographical Journal.” The 
object of the present expedition was to examine the Essequibo to 
its sources, and to connect my journeys from the east with those 
of Baron Humboldt at Esmeralda, on the Upper Orinoco, who 
in the year 1800 reached that point from the west. 

Immediately on my recovering from an attack of yellow fever 
I made every preparation for leaving the colony; and having re- 
engaged the valuable services of Mr. Vieth, as assistant naturalist. 
Mr. Morrison as draughtsman, Mr. Le Breton, who took charge of 
our commissariat, and several of my faithful Warrau Indians ns 
part of my boat's crew, we quited George Town on the 12th 
Se tember, 1837, in my friend Mr. Arrindell’s schooner, and, 
sailing up the broad expanse of the Essequibo, soon reached the 
post Ampa, about 30 miles up on its eastern shore, where in a 
few days, thanks to the kind exertions of Mr. Crichton, the post- 
holder, we completed our crews; and I was fortunate enough to 
enlist my old companion Peterson as my coxswain, 

Sept. 2ist-—This morning we were fairly under way, Our 
party consisted of four Europeans in three corals. It is un- 
necessary here to repeat the description of the scenery. I need 
only say that it exceeds rather than falls short of the usual rch- 
ness and luxuriance of tropical vegetation; amidst which the 
majestic Mora, the stately Sawari, and the Ceeropia, or trumpet- 
tree, are pre-eminent. 

On the Ist October we landed at the Cumuti, or Taquiara rocks, 
which I climbed, and found the height of these masses of granite 
by measurement to be 160 feet, thus fully confirming my estimate 
of them on my first ascent of the Essequibo, which had been 
doubted.* On one of the rocks, as we chinbed, a Carib pointed 
out some Indian “ picture writing,” which was more regular than 
usual, and has a resemblance to the sculptures found just to the 
eastward of Ekaterinburg, in Siberia, near the sources of the 
rivers Irbit and Pishma, tributaries of the river Tura; and at 
Dighton, near the banks of the Taunton river, 12 learues south 
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* Joumal, vol. vi. p. 231, Editor's note. 
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of Boston, in the United States of America; and to which some 
antiquaries have ascribed a Phemcian origin. 





Indias ** picture writing’ at Comuti, ow Uhr Easoryulbe. 


Whatever may be their real origin, the subject 1s one of high 
interest, and demands examination : in this part of South Amerten 
and 500 in lat., or scattered here and there over an extent of 
$50,000 square miles. Many of them 1 have copied, and 11 1s 
very desirable that, until some further light is thrown upon the 
subject, no opportunity of obtaining copies of these characters 
should be lost. 

By the 16th October we had reached the junction of the Rupu- 
nunl, upwards of 200 miles from the coast. My mountain- 
barometer here showed 320 feet above the sea, Ascending this 
stream in a westerly direction for about 30 miles, we formed our 
camp on its southern shore, at the mouth of the Roiwa, while I 
pushed on to the Macusi settlement at Annai, near the mountain 
of that name, to procure cassada bread, as all our stock had been 
lest by the upsetting of a corial, and fever had begun to show itself 
to some extent among our crew. 

Oct. 24th, 25th.—On my return we commenced the ascent of 
the Roiwa in a S.S.E. direction, its course for SO miles running 
nearly parallel to the Essequibo, at an average distance of 
15 miles: its width is here 300 yards, its depth 12 feet; the 
colour of the water muddy yellow; and its current 4) miles per 
hour: the banks of the river about 20 feet high: the vegetation 
was much the same as before, but few orchideous plants: a beau- 
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tiful lilac-lowered bignonia hung down in large clusters; and the 
pretty Inga latifolia, with its splendid purple flowers, enlivened 
the dense and dark foliage of the forest. e halted for the night 
near a group of granite rocks, well coated with the black oxide of 
manganese. By mer. alt. of Fomalhaut our lat. was 3° 44 N. 

27 th—2O0th.—We made slow progress against the stream, par- 
ticularly as fever spread fast among my crew. At noon we saw 
before us some wooded hills, about 200 feet high, which extended 
from E. to W., and were apparently part of the same chain which 
cause the great cataract on the Essequibo, distant from us about 
25 miles to the E.S.E. Our camp to-night was at the junction 
of a stream which joins from the W. in 3°23’ N.lat. 

30th, 31st—The river now assumes a general 5.5.W. direc- 
tion as you ascend, and forms several a otherwise its depth 
is from 9 to 12 feet, and current 14 mile an hour. At one spot 
it makes an almost circular sweep of about 2 miles in diameter; 
and the natives have cot a small canal or ditch across the isthmus 
for about 100 yards, and thus save the circuit in their smaller 
canoes. Inthe afternoon we saw two high peaks before us, about 
12 miles distant, in the W.S.W., which our guides named the 
mountain of Ataraipu, one of the greatest natural wonders of. 
Guayana. We soon after reached the junction of the Guidaru, a 
small but rapid stream, 30 yards wide, flowing from the 5.5.W., 
which we entered, and continued up its course against a current at 
times 54 miles an hour, which obliged us to give up our paddles, 
and to push the canoe along with poles. Ey means of four stars 
the lat. of junction of the Roiwa and Guidaruis 3° 18’: in former 
maps this es usually been land down 12 miles farther north. 

Vow. lst, 2nd.—The river presented no interesting feature : in 
liew of high forest-trees we found only low bushes, above which the 
tall slender tree called “ Long John” by the colonists (Triplaris 
Americana, Willd.) rises to the height of 50 feet before branching 
out into a pyramidal head: its flowers are insignificant; the seg- 
ments of the calix, however, continue to grow after the petals of 
the female flowers have dried up, and change in their growth 
from green to white and vermilion, and become so attenuated that 
the branched nerves are easily perceptible. The risps are dense, 
and the tree now presents a beautiful appearance; and to one 
unacquainted with the contrary would seem to be covered with 
white blossoms, tinged with red, among which its dark green 
leaves are almost hid. -This tree is infested by a very venom- 
ous light-brown ant, which lives in its hollow trunk, whence the 
Warraus call it epoahwri or ant-tree, and the Arawaks jacuna. 
We reached a range of well-wooded hills, about 500 feet high, 
which extend in an E.N.E. and W.S.W. direction: several small 
tributaries join the Roiwa on cach side, 
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Srd—ath.— We arrived at a small settlement named Puokasanti, 
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consisting of twenty persons, Caribs and Atorais, where we halted 
a few days to procure a fresh supply of cassada bread, and to re- 
cover our strength, as we were all suffering more or less from 
fever. I saw here several large baskets of the Juva, or “ Brazil 
nut,” which, they told me, were gathered only at a short distance : 
as the tree is one of high interest to botanists, its flower being un- 
known, I set off immediately with a guide in a western direction. 
After 2 hours’ march over undulating ground, through a dense 
forest and numerous swamps, we reached the region of the Berthol- 
letia ; and if ever a tree deserved the epithet of excelsa it is this: 
the trunk rises straight to the height of GO or 80 feet before it 


- gives out its branches; the bark rugged, not unlike the British 
onk; the leaves dark green and smooth; but, alas for the bo- 


tanist, not a flower was to be found. The nut is 18 inches in 
circumference—about the size of a cocoa-nut—and contams from 
sixteen to twenty small nuts, rather sweet in taste: they are the 
common food of the monkey, the peccari, and other animals. On 
our way back we found some seeds of the Apeiba Tiburbu, which 
are very curious, and resemble the sea-egg: the Apeiba aspera 
is occasionally met with near the coast; but the former I have only 
found in the interior. 

During the three days we were at Pukasanti the sky was 


overcast, with a strong wind from the N.N.E. The mean of the 


barom. was 20°53 inches, indicating a height of about 370 feet 
above the sea: therm. 85°; the lat., by mean of five stars, 3° 4' N. 
Gth, 7th—Starting in a S.W. direction, under the guidance of 
an Atorai Indian, we passet! numerous erratic blocks of gneiss con- 
torted in a very remarkable manner, and with large fragments of 
quartz embedded in it. We halted on one of these blocks, which was 
large enough for some hundreds of men to have encamped on it. 
The stream is much broken by rapids: on reaching that named 
Carabiru we encamped, and then struck off in a westerly direction 
for the far-famed Ataraipu, or Devil's Rock. After two bours 
scrambling through nica s0 dense that we were at times obliged 
to clear our way with cutlasses, we ascended a mass of granite 
about 400 feet in height, when the magnificent natural pyramid of 
Ataraipu burst on our sight, raising 11s bare bead from an abyss 
of dense foliage which spread around in all directions at its foot, 
The base of this mountain is wooded for about 550 feet high ; 
from theace rises the mass of granite, devoid of all vegetation, in 
a pyramidal form, for about 550 feet more, making its whole 
height 900 feet above the savannah, or 1500 above the sea. 
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The Mountain of Ataraipa, in Onatvano 
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From the summit of the hill we had ascended we had an ex- 
tensive and magnificent view; at a distance of two miles rose 
the remarkable mass of granite just mentioned; of which, when 
we consider that all beyond was unknown ground, it might be 
almost said, in the words of the poet, that it 


‘like a giant stands, 
To sentinel enchanted lands,’ 


In the distance, range rose above range, forming an amphitheatre 
to the W. I recognised the blue outline of the Canuku chain; 
the Sacraeri mountains with their conical peaks ; the dome-shaped 


~ Vivi; and the Dorori, rising out of the vast savannah, the scene 


of my former wanderings in 1836: to the 5. were the Cara-waimi 
range, towards which my steps were now to be directed ; while 
nearer the Cara-ctayd raised their fantastic forms full 1000 feet 
above the plain. 

As I gazed around on this romantic and picturesque scene, and 
on the striking monument of unnumberd ages, now lighted up by 


the rich glow of a tropical sunset, my thoughis naturally reverted 
to the companions and the incidents of my preceding journey, and 
I could not but look forward with hope, not unmixed with 


anxiety, towards the distant south, the object of my present ex- 


pedition. 


At the foot of the hill we climbed, called Hutu-cubana by our 


Indians, and in many of the clefts of the rock, we found numerous: 
plants: among the more remarkable was a species of clusia ; many 


orchidee, of which an epidendrum with large umbel of bright 
pink flowers was the greatest ornament; oncidium, monochan- 


thus, cyrfopodium, and epidendrum, grew in great perfection; 


several cacti, with only a few inches of soil, raised their huge 


limbs in the form of a candelabrum ; while a more humble station 
satisfied the curiously-formed melo-cactus, which I had not before 


seen since I left the Virgin Islands: here, too, for the first time, I 


found the delicious bromelia prnguin, though the more common 


pine-apple is found throughout Guayana. As we scrambled 


through the wood we were greeted from time to time by the finest 


perfume, which we traced at last to a tana, or twiner, one of the bush- 
rope vines of-the colonists: this sweet-smelling plant was Jch- 
nella brachystachya, Benth, (Sp. n.), with white flowers, of which 


the largest petal was spotted with pink, growing. in great clusters : 


its stem twisted and contorted in so remarkable a manner as 


well to deserve the name of “ bush-rope.” We did not return to 


our camp till some time after dusk: its lat., by three stars, was 


2° 57', which places Ataraipu in 2° 54° N. 
8th—10th.—The two following days we tuiled against the 


stream to the 8.5.W., meeting with numerous impediments, till — 
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the morning of the 10th: we reached the brook Tene-nuaro, when 
we quitted our corials to continue our journey by land, sending 
the canoes back to the Rupununi to await our return. Oor lat. 
here was 2? 50’ N.: altitade 560 feet above the sea. 
16/h—18th.— After six days spent here we set out on foot in 
a S.W. direction throuch the forest: we crossed several streamlets 
flowing towards the Guidaru, and in the afternoon entered the 
savannabs; generally undulating ground, crossed occasionally by 
a low range of granitic hills, and natural avenues of the Ita 
palm (Maurilia fleruosa). At times we came upon large tracts 
or bands, 200 yards wide, in a W, by N. direction, of angular 


pieces of quartz, as regularly placed as if laid for paving; at . 


other times we crossed a tract of granite boulders, laidin the same 
direction, and at a distance resembling fortifications, Near one 
of the most singular of these erratic blocks, named Si-al, the 


last cacique of the Caribs, the celebrated Mahanarva, had once, 


his residence, At sunset on the 17th we reached the settle- 
ment of Watu Ticaba, consisting of six round huts, and about 60 
persons, where we were kindly received, although objects of great 
curiosity to the Wapisianas, or Wapishanas, most of whom, for 
the first time, now saw a white man. 

The settlement 1s placed in the midst of granite boulders, which 
here, as elsewhere, have their peculiar flora: we saw the pretty 
Epidendrum bicornutum, and another orchidea, which I first found 
on the Corentyn, and which, as-1t proves to be a new Fenus, Dr. 
Lindley has done me the honour to name Schomburgkia: here 
were two species, maryinafa and crispa, and a few Cacti. 

The Wapisianas are tall fine-lookmg men, with regular features 
and large noses, very different from the Malay nose of the Warrau 
and Arrawak; the women are rather stout, and wear their hair 
hanging down their shoulders, Polygamy is general, yet the 
children are well brought up, and obedient; nor did I ever see a 
Wapisiana parent punish his child, 

25th—SOth.—After a stay of a week here, waiting for guides, 
we set out this morning, nine in number, with a Wapisiana as 
our leader, although it was with great difficulty 1 could prevail on 
one to accompany us. Our course lay to the 5.E., along a chain 
of hills leading towards the granite and well-wooded range of the 
Carawaimi mountains, the highest peak of which we crossed in 
the afternoon, at an estimated height of 2500 feet above the plain, 


and descended to our oe near the banks of the Guidaru, here - 
) 


only a mountain-stream. On our road we passed a large quantity of 
sugar-cane, almost wild, and also the arrow plant (Gynerium sac- 
charinum), resembling the sugar-cane in its growth and its leaves, 
and highly valued by the Indians: amidst them the beantiful 
Amaryllis belladonna, with its brilliant scarlet flowers, grew in 
great profusion. 
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Early on the following day we reached a Dauri settlement (an 
Indian tribe belonging to the nation of Atorais) in the midst of 
wonwls and swamps, in lat, 2° 24’ N., and about 56 miles to 
the eastward of Watu-Ticaba. They are fairer in complexion, 
but not so muscular or so regular in features, nor so tall, as the 
Wayisianas. They paint their persons, with some skill, of a 
carmine colour, procured from the leaf of a climber called cari- 
vareru ( Bignonia chica), which affords a colour much more prized 
than that obtained from the arnotto. The tribe is very small, and, 
[ imagine, does not exceed 200 in number. 

Dec. \st—Continuing our journey to the S.E. through swamps 
abounding in the slender Manico palm (Seaforthia) and dense 
woods, in which were numerous Lecythidie, imcluding the ma- 
jestic Bertholletia excelsa, and, from its smell, the far less agree- 
able Lecythis olleurta, we crossed several brooks, tributaries of 
the Cuan: and in the afternoon, the first, ranning to the south- 
ward; and shortly after arrived at a Taruma settlement of sixty 
persons, two-thirds of which were women and girls.’ These 
people are about the middle stature, like the Wapisianas, but not 
so good looking. Their language differs from all the other 
Indian tongues [ have heard: the words seem short, and the letter 
aabounds, The number of Tarumas on the Cuyuwini are said 
not to exceed 200, divided into five settlements; one higher up, 
the other three lower down the river. Our Int. was 2° 5'N. 

4th—7th—Early this morning we began our march to the 
S.E. towards the Cuyuwini, on which we were to embark and 
descend the stream to its junction with the Essequibo. Our track 
led through a forest, in which I noticed the Anni, a fine tall tree, 
with a prickly nut, of which the Indians make their corials; and 
the Juruba palm, used for holding the reed for their blow-pipes. 
After 3 hours’ march, or about 7 miles, we came to the left bank 
of the Cuyuwim, here 50 yards wide, 11 feet deep, and flowing 
to the N.E. and N., with a current only 4 mile an hour. | 

The corials in which we were to embark for a voyage of some 
weeks, perhaps, were the most wretched I had yet seen: the best 
of them was not | yard wide by 9 inches deep, m which my only 
Sei was to squat like an Indian; the others were mere pa- 
‘asses, or wood-skins, as they are called. The Cuyuwini derives 
its name from Cu, the general term of the Guayana Indians for 
the white-headed Marudi (Penelope Pipile), which once must have 
been very frequent here,and wine, water. It is said to rise in the 
mountains about 40 miles to the SW. Descending the stream, 
Which ts much impeded by sandbanks and rapids, and, from the 
flatness of its banks, very monotonous, we caught plenty of fish, and 
early of the Luganani, or sun-fish, whichis excellent eating. 

‘e noticed few animals except a three-toed sloth, and this on 
one occasion, very contrary to its usual habits, swimming across 
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the river, having fallen from a broken branch. The Waccawais 


_ and Caribs eat its flesh, which they describe as fat and well fla- 


_ Taruma settlement, in the Essequibo, consisting of thirty persons,. 


voured, resembling the Cavia. The Indians say there are no 
Caimans in the Cuynwini, but it abounds in a small species, called 
by the Caribs Kaikuti, and by the Wapisianas Atun ; they are sel- 
dom more than $ or 4 feet long. and are considered a delicacy. 
We also saw a large Comuti snake (boa), which, gorged with its 
prey, lay inactive in a swamp, emitling a very offensive smell. I 
wounded it with a ball, when it made a rush towards us, and 
obliged us to retreat. It appeared about 8 yards long, and was 
the largest Thad seen. A flock of Muscovy ducks flew over us; 
but they were too wild to allow us to come within shot of them. 
The Hanura, a large species of crane, was frequent, but so meagre 
that they were not worth shooting. We passed numerous erratic 
blocks of greenstone, on two of which we saw some Indian 
picture-writing. On asking the Tarumas who had done it, they 
replied “that women had made them long ago.” 

The river, as we got to the.northward, made several large bends, 
and, after having reached its most northern point, turned for 15 
miles almost due S., and held then an E. course to its junction 
with the Sipu or Essequibo: in lat. 2° 16! N., as ascertained 
by mean of mer. alt. of four stars. 

8th.—Early this morning we entered the latter river, just filty- 
one days since leaving it to enter the Rupunum, from which our 
direct distance was only 70 miles! Yet from all accounts, and 
particularly from the lamentable tale of Mahanarva's descent of 
the Essequibo, from this point to the Rupununi, half a century 
ago, we should have failed in reaching our present position by way 

{ William IV.'s Cataract, whereas | had now the satisfaction of 
seeing my canoe afloat on the waters of the Essequibo, above all 


formidable impediments, and with every hupe of tracing it to one 


of its sources. | 
The Cuyuwini at its junction was 190, the Essequibo 180 yards 


wide ; the average depth of the latter 22 feet, of the former 16 


feet. The water of the Essequibo was dark coloured, and its 
current little more than 4 mile an hour; its course to the N, and 
N.W. Its banks were wooded, but not with the luxuriance which 
is so striking in the fifth parallel: hills about 500 feet high occur 
occasionally on each bank, and force it into a tortuous and often 
retrograde course: numerous and large erratic masses of granite 
abound, to which the natives attach curious traditions. 

Oth, 10th.—Continuing our ascent of the Essequibo in a 


general S.W. direction, we passed the streamlet Quitiva, which 


jeins from the S.W., and towards evening halted at the first 


on the night bank of the river, in lat. 2° 2° N. Onthe following 
morning we passed more rocks with Indian sculpture upon them, 
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named Bubamana; above this the river spreads to 220 yards in 
width, and we shortly gain sight of a lofty range to the 5.E., the 
highest peak of which I estimated at 3000 feet above the plain: 
it is called by the natives Wanguwai, or Mountain of the Sun; 
its lat. is 1° 409’ N. A little more to the W. is a range called 
Amucn, rounded in outline, and of less elevation. 

10th, 11¢4—We reached the junction of the small river 
Yuawauri shortly before noon: its general course is from the 
W.S.W., and it is called Casi-Kityu, or “ River of the Dead,” by 
the Tarumas: the Essequibo is here reduced to 70 yards in 
width. Passing the Capidiri we arrived at two Taruma settle- 
ments, one on each bank of the river, where we were detained 
some days in procuring a fresh supply of cassada bread, and in 
recruiting our health, which had suffered much from frequent 
exposure to a hot sun and heavy rain; the latter became almost 
constant after the 15th of December in the neighbourhood of the 
mountains, while at the savannahs during the same period the 
weather was fine. The natives, who bad never seen white men, 
or Parina-ghiri (sea-people), were much astonished at our cooking- 
utensils, but more so at my compass and its use. They call the 
Sipu or soyes ua Koatyang-kityu, or Coati-river. | 

12th—14th.— Quitting these settlements, we continued our 
ascent of the river ina S.W. direction, and in the course of the 
day passed the mountains Macurva and Pakuka, both about 1000 
feet high, to the E.; the river occasionally narrowed to 20 yards, 
and rendered our ess very slow. In the course of the next 
few days we passed the Camoa or Wangu, a stream $0 yards wide, 
which comes from the W., and the Wapuau, with its dark water, 
from the 8.E. 

15th.—Shortly after noon we saw, to the $.S.E., the high 
mountains of Piritiku at a distance of 25 miles; and at 2 p.m. 
quitted the Essequibo, flowing from the 5.W., and entered the 
smal! river Caneruau, coming from the 8.E. As all our guides 
agreed that the upper parts of the Essequibo were uninhabited, 
it was absolutely necessary that we should keep to a route where 
we could ensure finding provisions, as our corials were so small 
we could only carry enough for five days at the utmost. On the 
following day we marched 16 miles in a nearly S. direction, 
through swampy ground, wading the Caneruan ‘several times, as 
it divided into numerous branches, to a Woyawai settlement. 
Some forest-trees having been cleared away, I obtained, for the 
first tome, a view of the chief range of the Sierra Acarai, and, 
mounting the trunk of a tree, enjoyed at sunset a beautiful pro- 
spect of mountain scenery, stretching from N.E., round southerly 
toW. The outline was usually peaked; the ridges sharp, but 
densely covered with wood; the valleys appeared to extend from 
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N.E. to S.W. My guide told me that Kaiawako was the highest - | 
mountain in the neighbourhood, which he stated to be 2 days’ _ 
+ journey distant tothe N.W. I estimated the height of those I saw 
from 5000 to 4000 feet above the savannah. 
Continuing our march to the southward, we followed for some 
i! time the valley of the Caneruan, till it turned off to the S.E. In 
the evening the highest mountain in sight, Piritiku, bore E.N.E. 
about 25 miles: it forms a sharp ridge, ending, to the eastward, 
ina peak, and notwithstanding its apparently abrupt and rugged 
form, was covered with wood. Lat., by mer. alt. of stars a Perse 
and « Argus 0° 53’ N. 

17th.—On the following day we reached the separation of 
waters between the basins of the Essequibo and Amazons § miles 
farther S., or in O° 45’ N, lat., and met with the river Asimari 
flowing to the southward, possibly the Ijatapu of our maps: it was 
here 40 yards wide, and, according the Woyawais, has tts sources 
in Mount Yiniko, to the N.W. The valleys we have crossed 
were generally E.N.E. and W.S.W.: our guides avoided climb- 
ing the mountains as much as possible; and even when we did 
so, they were so wooded that we obtained no view: the rocks we 
met with were chiefly granite, and of the trap formation. Late 
inthe evening of the 19th we reached a Barokoto settlement, about 
forty in number, The men are stout and well made ; the forehead 
high, nose slightly arched, and the features regular: their heads 
are adorned with caps made from the feathers of the breast of the 
eagle, the crest of the egret, the macaw, and the parrot. Their 
bows were 64 feet long. 

The night was favourable for observations, and | obtained five 
mer. alt. of stars, which gave the lat. of the settlement 0° 12'S. We 
had thus crossed the equator at noon, and so far had accomplished 
one of my chief objects in this expedition ; unfortunately the rainy 
season had set in and prevented my extending my journey either 
to the E. or W.; and as the rain had already caused the streams 
to swell, and my journey thus far had been one of great fatigue 
and privation, I lost no time in retracing my steps to our corials, 
left at the Caneruau, which we reached on the @@nd, and em- 
barked in order to trace the Essequibo to its sources. 

The information given us by the Barokotos was that the river 
Dara, which they said falls into the Parasimoni, has its sources 
about 15 miles E. of the settlement: Mount Camuyau is the 
highest in that direction, beyond which to the 8. the land soon 
becomes level. They did not know the termination of the chain 
to the W.S.W., but said they extended for 20 days’ march, in- 
habited bythe Harakutyabo, a savage tribe, which would not allow . 
any stranger to cross their boundary. To the E. was a tribe of > 
Maopityans. : 
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The number of the Woyawais that [ saw on my journey may 
be 150; they are of middle stature, of a lighter colour than the 
Tarumas ; indeed in their general appearance, and partly in their 
language, they resemble the Macusis, The Woyawnis are great 
hunters, and famed for their dogs: they are filthily dirty in their 
habits; even more so than the Wacawais, who are notorious 
throughout Guayana. 

23rd.—Immediately on arriving at the boats we started on our 
ascent of the Essequibo, in a general S.W. direction, although 
very winding. The river flows through a rich mountain-valley, 
but is narrowed to 15 yards, and was much obstructed by trees 
which had fallen across it: during the two first days we found the 
current 24 miles an hour, running over a pebbly bottom, and about 
4 feet deep. On the next day, finding we could make no further pro- 
ress in our corials, we set out by land along the banksof the stream, 
ascending through a mountain-valley densely covered with wood, 

@7th.—After 3 days’ painful march we arrived this afternoon 
at one of the sources of the Essequibo, at a spot surrounded by 
high trees interwoven with lianas, so much so that we could not 
get sight of sun or stars; but by our courses and distance, kept 
strictly from our last observations, it must bein 0° 41! N. lat. We 
hoisted the British ensign, which we secured firmly to one of the 
trees, there to remain till time destroys it; and after drinking her 
Majesty's health in the unadulterated water of the Essequibo, the 
only beverage within our reach, we returned towards our corials, 

The Sierra Acarai, which averages a height of 2000 feet above 
the savannah, is more densely wooded than any other I remem- 
ber to have seen: at times the stream meanders at the very foot 
of the mountains, at others recedes to some distance; but even 
here the Sipu retains its peculiar characteristic of being studded 
with granitic boulders. Fish are very numerous; we caught 
several Haimura, from 12 to 16 Ibs. weight. The loxuriance of 
vegetation in this mountain-valley is very striking, although show- 
ing a marked difference as compared with the flora of the fourth 
and fifth parallels. Here are timber-trees of the tribes Laurinie, 
Leeythidee, &c.; but the stately Mora tree, the Psidium aroma- 
ficum, and its kindred, are replaced by an arborescent Myrtle, 
and a highly odoriferous Eugenia. We were surprised at the 
scarcity of animals and birds, although probably no human foot 
had ever before trod on this spot; yet, with the exception of the 
smaller birds, and from time to time a single heron, or an eagle 
soaring on high in the air, all was still as it might be the sand 
desert of Africa in lieu of the fertile valley of the Essequibo. 

We found marks that the river, during the time of inundation, 
was 30 feet above its present level, and on our return ln our 
corials we found it had already swollen. 
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~ 90th.—Wee this day reached the Taruma settlement, the chief 


of which had travelled much among the mountains, and drew out 


a rough map of the rivers which rise in the Acarai chain, and of 


the tribes which inhabit them: a portion of this information is 
laid down in my map. The Indians have no collective name for 
mountain: the terms Pacaraima and Acarai, as applied to ranges- 
are utterly unknown. If there is anything remarkable in any 
particular mountain, it gets a name, and generally a significant 


On the 6th January, 1838, wereached the mouth of the Cuyu- 
wini; and ascending that stream, we arrived on the 10th at the 
landing-place of the Tarumas, where, with a joyful heart I bade 
adieu to the corials, baving been cooped up in one for many 
weeks. Were-crossed the Carawaimi mountains in a N.W. direc- 
tion, with the same unfavourable weather which had accompamed 
us since the middle of December ; and it was only after entering 
the savannahs on the 16th January that the weather improved. 
We stopped at the first settlement for a week, on account of the 
illness of several of the party, and then continued for three days 
to the N., over savannahs, to the banks of the Rupununi, where 
we were disappointed in finding canoes, and were obliged to wait 
for a fortnight while we sent for our own. We then embarked 
on the 15th February, and reached Curasawaka on the 20th, 
after an absence of upwards of three months, during which we 
had suffered much from fatigue and wet weather. 

In order to carry into effect a detailed investigation of the Sierra 
Acarai the traveller should pass the rainy season at one of the 
settlements on the savannahs, and with the setting in of the dry 
season should advance overland to the Cuyuwini, which would 
enable him to reach the first Woyawai settlement by the beginning 
of September. In the wooded and mountainous region of the 
equator the rainy season begins about the middle of December, 
and continues until March. During this time dry weather pre- 
vnils at the savannahs, where the rain does not commence tll 
April ; and while the Sipu or Essequibo overflows its banks, the 
Rupununi, a savannah river, is at its lowest level ; the months of 
June, July, and half August, appear to be equally wet at the 
savannahs-and in the mountains. 

March Srd—After a delay of three weeks here, which was 
requisite to restore the party to health, we quitted Curasawaka, 
and ascending the Rupununi, halted at our old quarters at Annai. 
The hut near Mount Annai, where we had passed a month in 
1835, and where Gullifer and Smith and Waterton had sojournesd), 
was no longer in existence ; sedges and rank vegetation supplied 
iis place. The settlement at Monushuballi was also deserted, 
excepting by one crippled Carib, who recognised me immediately, 
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From him I learnt that the inhabitants, having nothing to Jive 
upon, had gone to visit in the mountains, and that he was left alone. 
He offered me a tame bird as a present; but it would have been 


acnme to have robbed him of his poly companion. On the | 


northern side of the hill [found a Macusi family, who received me 
very civilly; on leaving them | returned to our camp fatigued 
and disappointed at not finding my old acquaintances. 

1G#— 2 tst.—Continuing slowly our ascent of the river, we met 
three corials, despatched from Pirara to escort the Rev, W. Youd, 
the first Protestant missionary to the Indians in the interior of 
Guayana, from Bartika Point to the promising scene of his future 
labours, It was gratifying to observe that two of the most 
anxious to do honour to him were a Macusi and Caribi, who had 
been brought up at the mission at Bartika Point, at the junction 
of the Cuyuni and Essequibo. 

Owing to the shallow state of the river we found much difficulty 
in ascending it, and did not reach Pirara till the 2 Ist, when I found 
the settlement much increased in numbers, and all the Macusis, 
men, women, and children, busily engaged in finishing the chapel. 
The missionary's house was already completed ; and besides it I 
counted thirty huts, some of which displayed much skill in their 
execution. We decided to remain here till the return of a canoe, 
in which I had despatched Peterson, Iny coxswain, to George- 
Town to obtain goods for barter, in lieu of the stock we had lost 
by the unfortunate sinking of two of our corials during our ascent 
of the Essequibo. 

The weather during the next six weeks was sultry. On the Gth 
April the thermometer reached 93° Fahr. in the shade: at the 
same time the barometer sunk to 29:3 16; whereas its average 
height was 29°450, showing.an elevation of 600 feet above the 
sea. The prevailing wind was east, 

The Macusis are a kind and hospitable tribe, and appear to 
be less indolent than the Indians generally: the women do much 
of the hard work, but are otherwise well treated by their hus- 
bands: nor did I ‘ever witness a quarrel between man and wife 
while I was in the interior: on the coast, where they are debased 
by European vices and spirits, the Indian may be passionate and 
tyrannical in his conduct towards the women, but not so among 
his own tribe, | 

Seeing that we collected objects in natural history, few days passed 
that the natives did not bring us a bird or an insect, or a plant, or 
some fruits, as the pine-apple, the cashew-nut, or the fruit of the 
cucurit palm. A species of cicada, which I believe to be the 
Cicada tihicen, is here very common: it is larger than that called 
razor-grinder by the colonists, and the sound it makes more like 
a sharp note of a musical glass : it is not unpleasing, and may be 
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heard ata great distance, The sound is produced not by its pro- 
boscis, as has been imagined, but by means of a singularly-con- 
structed tympanum, which occupies nearly half the abdomen : it 
is heard sometimes by day, but more usually towards sunset. The 
razor-grinder is a different insect from the /ulgora /anternaria, 
although it is commonly stated that this latter insect emits a sound 
similar to that of grinding razors, | 

During the night we heard a multitude of strange sounds ; first 
the bellowing of the wild bull, which may be heard for miles; then 
the almost screaming voice of the frogs which inhabit the lake ; 
ihe moan of the owl; and the wild kuéuru-kurv of the goat-sucker, 
resembling more the voice of a quadruped than of a bird, and 
which before now has scared and putto flight a party unacquainted 
with its strange noise. 

On the 14th April the weather, which had been varmble, turned 
to heavy rain, and on the following day swarms of winged ants 
darkened the air, and as they fell to the ground became the prey 
of another large and a small ant, as well as of the lizard, and of 
various birds, as the strike, the roller, &c. The ant was three- 
tenths of aninch in length, and its wing extended from six to 
seven-tenths. Itis, I believe, the perfect insect of the Jermes 
destructor, or common wood-louse of the West Indies, On an- 
other occasion the Indians surrounded the place with fires in order 
to collect a large species of winged ant ; its body was seven-tenths, 
and its upper wing an inch and three-tenths long : this is the per- 
fect form of the insect that erects the remarkable ant-lnlls spread 
over the savannah, reaching from 5 to 12 feet in height. The fol- 
lowing evening all the boys of the village were out shouting and 
chasing with sticks and palm leavesa still larger species of winged 
ant, which they collected in great numbers in their calabashes for 
food, and, when roasted or boiled, are considered a great delicacy 
by the Indians, and equal to the grugru worm, the grub of the 

alandrapalmarum. This latter ant was the great Affaor Cushi 
ant of the colonists: its body is | inch long, its upper wing | inch 
and three-tenths ; its head, which appears as if formed of two globes, 
is 14 inch long; the abdomen from three to four-tenths thick : the 
insect is armed with four small spines, and strong dentated man- 
dibles, which cross each other: its colour is brown, with black 
eyes. The appearance of these winged insects is the sure 
harbinger of the rainy season, which the, frequent showers and 
thunder, and distinctness of the distant mountains, sufficiently 
indicated. . 

From the eminence which we occupied we saw numerons flocks, 
amounting sometimes to hundreds, of the Jabiru or Mycteria 
Americana, wading with great gravity in the swamps below : they 
were very shy, and difficult to getat, One that was shot stood nearly 
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6 feet in height, and its wings measured 84 fect, which in extent 
gives its rank next to the condor: its plumes are white, the lower 
part of the neck red; and its bill and head black, The young 
are grey, and not roseate as has been stated ; their flesh resembles 
beef in taste: whilst at George Town a pair was brought to me 
from the Morocco coast, which stood 5 feet high, and were so 
tame that I allowed them to wander about—on one occasion 
much to the surprise and horror of a poor coloured woman. 
This bird is called Tararamu by the Macusis; Tuju by the Bra- 
Zilians: and Mora coyasipa by the Arawaks, which signifies spirit 
of the Mora tree. A few days after our hunter shot an American 
stork (Ciconia maguari), which was the first we had seen; it ap- 
pears to bea rare visitor at the lake: this bird is white with black 
wings, which measured 6 feet 3 inches in extent. 

The month of May now approached, and we had no tidings of 
the return of our canoe from Demerara; the rainy season had set 
in, and the Rapununi had risen upwards of 20 feet. During the 
last few days we had been rather alarmed at the visit of several 
rattle-snakes, which the chilly air attendant upon the rains ap- 
pears to have driven from the savannahs to the settlements; one 
about 5} feet long was found inside the thatch of a hut, and 
another 6} feet in length, the largest 1 have seen in Guayana, was 
killed under some rubbish; the latter was as thick ig a Man's 
arm, and had nine rattles: how wisely ordained that this dangerous 
snake should be so sluggish in its nature, or who would venture to 
live on the savannahs, where there are so many! We are obliged 
to walk with great caution on our botanical excursions, as these 
snakes are often found coiled up under long grass; the sound of 
its rattle is dull, and would pass unnoticed in most cases, particu-_ 
larly as it is not so loud as the noise caused by walking through 
dry grass; which may be a useful caution to travellers. The In- 
dians become aware of its presence by the musky smell which it 
has in common with some other reptiles, 

On the 15th we celebrated the arrival of the Rev. Mr. Youd 
to found a mission among the Indians in the interior; he was re- 
ceived with open arms at the settlement, and every one strove 
who should do him most honour, But the joy of his arrival to 
me was much damped by the melancholy news of the death of 
Sir J. Carmichael Smyth, the Governor of British Guayana ; in 
him T lost not only a kind patron, but a firm and powerful friend 
to the expedition. From my first arrival in the colony till my 
departure on the present journey, I had ever experienced from 
lim the same urbanity and kindness, and the same wish to forward 
the objects of the expedition. However desirous 1 might be to 
oso, it would not be becoming here to recite his numerous 
public acts for the good of the colony, but I must be permitted 
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to add, that under his government British Guayana prospered 
in a manner unparalleled at any former period. — | 

24th.—The birthday of our gracious sovereign Queen Vic- 
toria, was duly kept in this remote corner of her dominions ; and ~ 
the British Union waved, for the first time probably, at Pirara. 
Nor could « naturalist forget that on the same day in 1695, the 
great Linné was born at the obscure village of Raschult in Sweden. 

2sth—We set out this morning on journey to the Canuku 
motintains, as | was desirous of seeing the appearance of the 
flooded savannahs. | Moen 

After a few hours’ journey in a 8. by W. direction, we reached 
the highest point of the savannah, about 120 feet above the level 
of lake Amucu, and from thence had a beautiful prospect over the 
ground broken up into shallow valleys, traversed by numerous 
streams; their courses marked by the more luxuriant vegetation 
or the number of the tufted Mauritia palm. Continuing our 
journey to the 5.W, along the water-shed or line of separation 
of waters between the tributaries of the Mahu and the Rupu- 
nun, we reached the village of Awara or Tacuma; and soon 
after the brook Quayé, which had overflowed its banks and 
formed a sheet of water 14 miles broad, and through which we were 
obliged to wade with the water at times reaching to the shoulder. 
The pretty shell Ampullaria guayanensis abounds here, but it 
can seldom be found perfect, os the mollusca is the prey of 
numerous aquatic birds, We halted at the Macusi settlement of 
Nappi-I piriwaki, whence we had a fine prospect of the Canuku 
range, among which the Nappi and Curasawaka distinguished 
themselves by their perpendicular walls of granite. Nappi is the 
Macusi name of the sweet potatoe; I piriwaki implies an expanse 
of water. 

29th.—The saturated soil produces luxuriant plants; among 
others [ remarked that splendid species of Orchidea (an unde- 
scribed Pandea perhaps Galeandra), which | first discovered at the 
savannahs on ihe Berbice; its scape bere bears frequently from 
six to ten flowers, whilst at the former situation I seldom counted 
above four. This luxuriance was also observable in some Habe- 
narie, which at Pirara ha: only two, but bere frequently five 
flowers. Our journey was very fatiguing, often wading, and 
our feet much torn by numerous prickly Mimose, palms, and 
sedges. Crossing through a wood, | remarked numerous trees of 
a species of Amyris, different from that which yields the fra- 
grant resin called Haiowa, being fatter and even more fragrant ; 
the Macusis call it Curu-kayé; the yellow Hog-plum, (Spondias 
AMyrobalanus’)) was in season, and we found numbers of the fruit 
floating on the water. Continuing our journey to the S.W. we 
‘crossed ihe Nappi, and reached a Macusi village, situated at the 
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foot of the mount of the same name. In its neighbourhood | found 
several species of the insects Cimer, Cassida, and Frotylus ; but one 
of the most remarkable which inhabits the Canuku mountains is 
the Prionus cervicarius, and, as an eye-witness, I can confirm the 
statement of former travellers of its peculiar habit of seizing a 
branch of a tree or shrub between its powerful serrated nse 
and of flying round and round with th ‘rapidity of a windmill, till 
it has succeeded in sawing it quite through ; the branch was nearly 
as thick as one’s wrist, and [ only saw the insect at work for about 
a quarter of an hour: how much Jonger its task might have taken 
before we saw it, I cannot say: when nearly cut through, the 
weight of the branch brought it and the insect together to the 
ground ; but the wish of the little Macusi boys to capture it lost 
me an opportunity of observing its further proceedings. This 
Prionus was from 34 to 5 inches in length, and nearly 2 inches 
in breadth ; its wing covers of a dark-brown, striped with reddish 
yellow ; the saw-like mandibles very strong, and 1 inch in length ; 
the antenn# about 14 inches. The larva is frequently found in the 
bombys or silk cotton-tree. The hairy caterpillar of a species of 
Bombyx (processionea ?), which we also found in the savannahs, hag 
the remarkable property of stinging severely with its stiff hairs: 
one that T incautiously touched in seeking for a flower, gave me 
pain, which extended up the arm, and in spite of application of 
oil and ammonia, &e., did not leave me till the following day. 
S0th.— Crossing the streamlet Curasawaka, our path continued 
for 5 hours to the 8.W., along the foot of the mountain chain, 
when we reached a small settlement, where a pretty-looking 
Macusi mother insisted upon my blowing in the face of her sickly 
infant, which she believed would act as a charm and restore her 
child to health. Crossing the streams Rinaute and Na pi; we 
remarked a huge block of granite about 50 feet high, which pro- 
jected from the side of Mount Curasawaka: we now quitted the 
wood through which we had been travelling, and continued W. 
by 5. over the savannah : the banks of all the streams bordered for 
300 yards in width, with a dense fringe of palms and shrubs; we 
noted an extensive body of conglomerate rock which crossed the 
plain as a band from E. to W.: a tremendous thunder-storm 
occurred this evening ; the mingled uproar of wind, forest, and 
Waters was so great, that the noise of the thunder which rever- 
berated among the mountains was almost drowned: it was an 
awful but magnificent scene. | 
31#t.—This morning all was calm as we started on our journey 
at sunrise, hut everywhere were seen traces of the strife of ele- 
ments: near the stream Carutza an immense mass of rock had 
been hurled from the adjoining mountain, and bad crushed 
idreds of noble trees in its headlong course. The mountain 
chain became bolder as we advanced to the southward: passing 
NZ 
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a Macusi settlement of ten houses at the foot of Mount Quariwaka, 
near which is a waterfall formed by a stream, which precipitates 
itself from that mountain, we halted at another settlement called 
Cumumeru, at the foot of Mount Ilamikipang, which was to be 
the termination of our present journey. | 
June ist—On the following morning we commenced the as- 
cent of the mountain, partly to enjoy the prospect and partly to 
search for the Urari or Wurali plant in blossom: the ascent 1s 
steep and much interrupted by large blocks of gramte, a mass of 
which towards the summit rises about 50 feet almost perpen- 
dicularly and partly overhangs, forming a distinct and character- 
istic feature. At a height of about 500 feet we found in a glen 
the first Urari plant, and shortly alter many more; but although 
when I first saw this plant in January, 1836, it was in fruit, | now 
in the month of June also found it in fruit, and thus was disap- 
pointed in my search ; | presume, therefore, that it blossoms twice 
a-year, As we ascended, that beautiful orange-plumaged bird, 
the rock manakin, or cabanaru of the Macusi, Rupicola elegans of 
ornithologists, became very numerous: they fitted around us so 
close that in one instance our guide nearly knocked one down 
with astick, The vegetation was peculiar amidst the thousands 
of granitic blocks by which we approached the upper rocky mass; 
several new species of Myrtacee, the handsome Clusia rosea, se- 
veral species of Epidendrum, Pleurolhalis, Brassavola, Maxillaria, 
covered the trunks of trees, and a species of Tillandsia had 
selected the intermediate spaces between the rocks; the water 
which had collected at the base of the leaves, forming as it were 
a cistern, was so copious, that our feet got quite wet while walk- 
ing through it. We now reached the solid mass, the Namikipang 
or overlying rock, as itmight betranslated. Its top is an inclined 
arn partly covered with Piteairnie, Tillandsie, and a new 
pidendrum, with bright scarlet flowers, resembling in its leaves 
that species which I discovered at an earlier period at the Ata- 
raipu. I counted four different species of Pleurothalis and Stelis, 
The platform was quite moist, and where the Pilcatrnie and 
Tillandsie did not usurp the ground it was covered by a pretty 
running grass: but while the small area surprised us by the 
variety and luxuriance of its vegetation, the prospect which 
opened before us was unrivalled. Hitherto I had seen the 
savannahs only from moderate elevations, but now they presented 
themselves from a height of nearly 3000 feet, and the eye swept 
unobstructed by any object from the isolated Mokarapan in the 
N.E. to the boundless savannahs of the Kio Branco in the 
W.; the rocky summits of the neighbouring mountains, cleft into 
misshapen masses, reared themselves on our right. A glance 
below, and the eye measured the abyss which extended at our 
feet, but the momentary shudder at the thought of a wrong step 
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or slip of the foot vanished at the enjoyment of the ; lendid 
view. The Makarapan mountain, visible to the N. ms 
sented itself almost in a line with the northern face of the Canuku 
4nountains ; from thence the forest reigned triumphant, and the 
boundary line, between it and the savannahs was well defined. 
To the N. the eye was arrested by the Pacaraima mountains; a 
thick fringe of wood denoted the course of the Mahu ; lake-like 
expansions of water showed the extent of the inundation, while 
the river Takutu, where kept by high banks in its boundary, 
appeared like a silvery thread woven through a rich carpet. 
Some peaked mountains, which appeared to rise solitary from the 
savannahs, closed the view to the north-west. | 

We did not enjoy the prospect for a long time; clouds of mist, 
which approached from the E., enveloped the landscape in a 
light but impenetrable veil, and we returned towards evening to 
the Indian settlement, 

Aiyukante, my Macusi guide, had hurt his foot, and we could 
only commence our return to Pirara on the Srd of June, and 
reached that village by a more direct route in the afternoon of 
the 4th. 

The canoes which we had despatched to the coast in quest 
of provisionssand merchandise, and which we began to give up 
for lost in consequence of their long delay, arrived at last on the 
6th of June, 1 lost no time in despatching a messenger to Fort 
Sad Joaquim, informing the commandant that we were ready to 
remove from Pirara to the Fortoleza, where we intended to p 
the rest of the rainy season. My object was to have, during that 
period at least, an opportunity of determining astronomically the 
position of that place, which hitherto had been always oonsilaved 
the eastern boundary of Brazilian Guayana, Our messenger 
met the commandant on his way to Pirara, being the bearer of 
letters from the commander of the military and civil affairs of the 
Upper Amazons, Captain Ambrosio P. Ayres, conveying in the 
most flattering terms his permission to reside during the rain 
season at Fort Sad Joaquim; that he had ordered the comm nd- 
ant of the Fortoleza to give us every assistance, and that he had 
despatched his brother Senhor Pedro Ayres as his representative 
to receive our expedition at the Brazilian frontier. 

-27th.—Accompanied by Mr. Youd, we left Pirara under the 
escort of the commandant, Senhor Gato, and on the afternoon 
of the 30th arrived at Sad Joaquim. Senhor Pedro Ayres re- 
ceived us with every civility, and tendered his services to further 
our objects. Two comfortable houses outside of the fort were 
given up to us for our quarters as long as we might think it con- 
venient. 

This reception from a Government whom we knew to be at that 
period fully engaged in suppressing an insurrection which bad 
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lasted for more than five years, and had therefore little letsure to 
pay attention to scientific objects, was more than I could have 
expected in my most sanguine hopes, and I feel truly grateful 
for the kindness and civility I experienced. ohay 

Fort S03 Joaquim is situated on the eastern shore of the nver 
‘Takutu, a short distance from its confluence with fhe Rio Branco, 
Parima, or Urariquera. A detachment of Spaniards from Nueva 
Guayana arrived in 1775 by the Caroni, and the Uraricapara 
at the Rio Branco, and fortified themselves in the vicimty of 
the confluence of the river Yurumé. They were dispersed by 
the Portuguese, who erected, as well against the imcursions of 
ihe Spaniards as against the Dutch, the boundary fort 5a0 
Joaqum. It is constructed of red sandstone, found in the viei- 
nity, and has fourteen embrasures, mounted with eight nine- 
pounders, in tolerable condition. It is garrisoned with a com- 
mandant and ten privates of the provincial militia. A small 
chapel and five houses constitute the village; and a priest visits 
ihe fortress every two or three years, to administer to the spiritual 
wants of the inhabitants. In 1796 two individuals, Antonio 
Amorini and Evora, commenced farming, in the vicinity of the 
fort, with fifty head of cattle; these cattle rapidly increased, but, 
in consequence of mismanagement, the owners fell,in debt to the 
government, who took the farms, of which they have since re- 
maine: in possession. | 

The farms Sac José, Sad Bento, and Sad Marco, in the vici- 
nity of the confluence of the rivers Takutu and Branco, are 
under an administrator, who receives one-fourth of all the cattle 
which he brands with the government stamp. The number of 
cattle was stated to me to consist of 3000 head penned, and 5000 
head wild, and 500 horses. I conceive these, however, to be 
overrated. Twenty-two cattle-minders, who are enlisted among 
the Indians, and are said to have pay and rations equal to a pri- 
yate soldier, have the care of the cattle. These men were for- 
merly transported soldiers from Para. 

The dreary time of the tropical winter was spent in Sad. Joa- 
quim with arranging the notes of our former expedition, and 
with constructing the map of the Upper Essequibo. Eve 
opportunity which the changeable weather offered for astronomi- 
cal observations was eagerly seized ; nevertheless, during a stay of 
nearly three months they were very scarce. The results of my 
astronomical observations give me 9° 1' 46" N, lat., and 60° 3! 
W. long. for the position of Fort Sa6 Joaquim. The latitude is 
the result of 14 mer. alt. of stars N. and 5. of the zenith, and the 
longitude of 14 distances of the moon and sun orstars: 11 of these 
distances are E. and 3 W. of the moon; ond I have little doulst 
but that this position is within 10 miles of the truth, which is as 
near, probably, as the nature of lunar observations will admit of. 
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During the dry season an East wind generally prevails, and 
blows almost with the fury of a gale; a change to the W, or 
N.W, is at once an indication of approaching rain. We had 
thunder-storms, and scarcely once perfect clear sky and fine 
weather; it was only in September, when the wind turned to the 
E.N.E., that we had hopes of the setting in of the dry season. 


Lowan Distances for the position of Fort San Joaquim in lat. 2 1’ 46" North, 
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Vague accounts of the Serra Grande or Caruma of the Indians, 
situated about 31 geographical miles below Fort San Joaquim, 
had long ago Swkkechod ia die the desire to visit it, and I planned 
with Senhor Pedro Ayres an excursion thither. They told us of 
a large lake with black water, in which porpoises were as com- 
mon asin the Rio Branco, and it wanted only lanes ships sailing 
on its surface to make it another Lake Parime. 

An observation of Baron Humboldt* that the surgeon Horts- 
mann of Hildesheim was acquainted with an Alpine lake on the 
summit of a mountain, distant two days’ journey from the con- 
Huence of the Mahu (Takutu) with the river Parime (Rio 
Branco), made me the more anxious to visit that mountain, 

Aug. 16th.—We left the Fort, and, favoured by good weather, 
we made rapid progress. The first reach of the Rio Branco, 
after it has received the waters of the Takutu, is S. 20° W. It 
is here about 1200 yards wide, and bordered by shady trees, 
beyond which are vast savannahs, and, with the mountains Wanari 
in the background, it affords a fine prospect. 

The banks are covered with blocks of red sandstone, lying 
upon stratified masses of the same description, extending ENE 
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Passing the low sandy island of Sobradinho on the left, we 
reached the junction of the small stream Corova or Igarape dos 
Gentios coming from the savannah to the E., and then the 
islands of San José and Retiro: the river is here about 1 mile 
wide. On the main shore were numerous trees of the Parica, a 
species of mimosa, the seeds of which are used by several tribes 
of Indians along Rios Amazon and Negro, as the Uaupes, Puros, 
&c., in the same way as the Otomacs and Guayibos use the bean 
of the Acacia Niopo: they are pounded to powder, and the smoke 
inhaled, or the powder is put into the eyes, nose, and ears, which 
produces a state of intoxication or madness which lasts for hours, 
and during which time the Indians have no command of them- 
selves or of their passions. A general stupor succeeds, which 
sometimes lasts for days, 

Below we had a very pretty view of the Wanari and Coitau 
mountains, which showed themselves between the islands HKetiro 
and San Bento. 

The stream Cacuruau, which joins on the right, has clear 
blueish waters. It runs for some distance parallel with the Rio 
Branco, having its source probably near the Muruku hills, which 
bear from Fort San Joaquim N.W. by W. distant 18 miles. 

The river Cauambé (the Gaume of Maps) 1s more consider- 
able than the former; it may be about 50 yards wide where it 
falls into the Rio Branco from the N.W. The prospect from 
this towards the south, comprising the islands Boa Vista and Cari- 
catua, is very lovely, and the broad stream of the Rio Branco 
appears to wash the western foot of the Serra Grande, which 
shows here to the best advantage. 

Three naked hills named Matitikur, from 250 to 500 feet in 
height, occupy the foreground; and a little farther S. was for- 
merly a small settlement called Santa Isabel; it has been long 
since abandoned, but a certain Senhora Liberada, a woman of 
colour, has lately commenced farming here, and she received us 
with great hospitality. 

The house of our hostess consisted of a large building, watiled 
and plastered over with clay, and the roof thatched with Mauritia 
leaves. In one corner stood a rude hand-loom, at which a young 
Indian girl was weaving the coarse cotton cloths in general use. 
These cottons are coloured with the clays and ochres of the coun- 
try, as well as with the juice of plants, as Chica, Roucou, and the 
juice of a Bignonia, which colours blue. A species of Salicornia, 
called Poluyo, is userl as a mordant for all dyes. The Guapés 
- other Indian tribes along the Rio Negro prepare salt of the 


In the afternoon we walked through a wood to the savannah: 
in the wood I observed the largest Cereus or Cactus I had 
ever seen, and it deseryed the name of a Cactus-tree, if its 
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structure admitted such a term. It measured upwards of 6 feet 
‘n circumference, and its trunk rose to 10 feet before it divided 
into numerous erect limbs, some of them 40 feet high. Indeed 
it represented a huge candelabrum. 

The savannah did not exhibit any novelties ; numerous Parica 
trees, Curatella Americana, and a species of Plumeria, which 
appears to be common to all the savannalis of Guayana, formed 
the chief features of the vegetation. The Plumeria, which is 
perhaps P. bicolor of Ruiz and Pavon, is called by the Brazilians 
Nucuba, and the milk is considered an excellent remedy against 
liver complaints. 

17th.—We left the house where we had been so h pitably 
treated, and directed our course towards a large flock of birds 
which had been seen stalking along a sandbank in the river: they 
consisted of spurwing-plovers, roseate spoonbills, and the Ame- 
rican stork: the two first did not await our coming within shot, 
but the waders were more accommodating, and permitted Senhor 
Ayres to fire three times at them, apparently possessing @ great 
deal of phlegm in their constitution. 

Caricatua is one of the largest islands in this part of the river, 
It is about G miles long, but of inconsiderable width. Its name 
signifies in the Lingua Geral * Left Island 7" of which I could 
not ascertain the origin. 

On entering the stream at the foot of the Serra Grande we 
found three fine canoes secured to its banks, which we soon 
recognised as those belonging to the press-gang, 2 most villanous- 
looking body, lately sent by the Brazilian authorities to press 
Indians for the navy. It appears they bad landed here m order 
to continue their way overland. 

Our canoe was too large to push up the streamlet; we pro- 
ceeded therefore in a smaller one. ‘The brook was winding and 
much overgrown, and it was with some difficulty that we made 
progress. The Serra Grande is generally called “the father and 
mother of rain,” and it is said that if it rain nowhere else it is 
sure to do so in its vicinity; and so we found it. After a couple 
of hours’ strong paddling we landed at Andres Miguel's. His 
house was not prepossessing in its appearance, and was worse 
constructed than many of the Indian houses. The owner was 
not at home; a young girl was sent in search of bim, and we saw 
him: soon after arrive, hugging Senhor Ayres as soon as he came up 
with us, and greeting me respectfully. Andres is considered the 
patriarch of the race of * the Vaqueiros” or herdsmen; to him 
they flock if they want advice, on him the rising generation look 
with respect, and father Andres Miguel's name is in every man’s 
mouth. 

=i a rough measurement | found the height of the summit of 
the Carumi# mountains to be 2100 feet above the Rio Branco. 
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The rain came down so heavily that we gave up all further pre- 
parations for attempting the ascent that day, and we accepted 
Miguel's offer of a night's quarters, In a conversation with him 
we ascertained that he once tried to ascend ihe mountain, but 
bal never reached the top; nor had Mr. Smith been more suc- 
cessful, as he had been told by his compadre who served him as 
guide.* ‘They reached only the fall or cascade, Miguel was, 


however, willing to guide us to the best of his abilities. Upon 


consideration it was resolved to ascend the mountain from its 
western sile, and to follow it along the whole ridge. 

18th—We were up very early, but the weather looked so 
threatening that we preferred to wait the result. It proved only 
a passing shower, and we embarked immediately after, the old 
man accompanying us ina smaller canoe. We glided rapidly 
down; but it was noon, however, before we arrived at the Rio 
Branco, owing to our canoe getting foul of a projecting stump of 
a tree and filling, by which much of our baggage was soaked, 

The Marawani joins the Rio Branco from the west; it has 
fine clear waters of a blueish tint like those of the Cacuruan. 
Mount Carumé bore from here 5. 7° E, We were now so near 
the mountain that we plainly observed its structure, the promi- 
nent features of which were highly inclined planes of gneiss, 
resembling in many instances perpendicular walls, over which a 
streamlet formed a smal) cascade. Our tent was soon pitched, 
and, as old Miguel bad arrived with the successful results of his 
fishing, we selected some of that delicate species of silurida, the 
yacuna or tiger-fish, and handed them over to our cook to haye 
them roasted, smoked, and stewed. Under these pleasing 
auspices our wreck and iis consequences would have been buried 
in oblivion if the remembrance of it had not been awakened by a 
new disaster. The sun shone in full foree, and Senhor Ayres 
intended to take advantage of it in order to dry part of his 
luggage. The awning of the canoe offered a good place for it, 
on which his clothes had scarcely been spread when a sudden gust 
of wind from the mountains carried the tent, with all its parapher- 
nalia, into the Rio Branco; and before assistance could be given 
the whole sunk to the bottom. | 

- 19th.—We broke up our camp at dawn of day, and continued 

along the foot of the mountain until we reached its scruth-western 
angle. We had now a full yiew of the larger cascade, which 
must be very splendid after severe rains; its fall cannot be less 
than 300 feet. The soil of this mountain did not nourish anny 
underwood, but there were many gigantic trees which over. 





* Through the kindness of Lieut. Gullifer’s brother I posses his MS, of the 
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shadowed the large coarse-grained granite blocks which their 
roots occasionally grasped. 

We reached a rocky plane, inclined/at an angle of 40°, and 
quite smooth; it offered us, however, the hope of a fine prospect, 
and, leaving our shoes behind, we soon reached its top. The mist 
was still hovering over the valley, and only the summits of the 
Mocajahi mountains, looking like islands rising out of the ocean, 
were visible. 

The vegetation was so strong and dense, that we were obliged 
to cut a passage through it with our cutlasses, and to follow the 
leader in a sloping direction, much to the detriment of our cloth- 
ing. We had now ascended for a couple of hours, and, anxious 
to know whereabouts we were, we sent one of our people toa 
high tree: he reported that in consequence of the thick forest he 
could not see forward, but that he observed to our left another of 
those naked rocks, towards which we proceeded. The prospect 
from here to the S.W. was beautiful ; the mountains of Mocajali, 
along the northern foot of which the river of the same name 
meanders, with the high mountains of Catrimani to the 5.W., 
rising upwards of 4000 fect above the plains, were the principal 
features. Extensive savannahs stretched to the N.W., bounded 
to the S.W. by the dense woods of the Mocajahi, A small 
pointed hillock, the most northern of the Serra Mocajalu, round 
which the river wound itself, bore N. 72 W., distant about 
12 miles; from this point the river takes a more southern turn, 
and 7 miles below the mountain Carumaé falls into the Rio 
Branco, 

Having breakfasted at a small streamlet, we returned to 
the N. in order to fall in again with the main stream, which itself 
was only of short duration, as half an hour's walk eastward 
brought us to its end. A steep mountain closed the valley here, 
and at its foot we found the only level ground, comparatively 
speaking, which we had seen hitherto, though its whole extent 
was scarcely 50 feet, and here the brook had its sources, receiving: 
its waters from the surrounding mountains, which rose about 
250 feet higher on each side. We ascended the mountain which 
closed the valley; it was uncommonly steep, and numerous loose 
rocks made it dangerous for those who followed. 

Arrived at the top of this hill, we were again on one of the 
rocky planes, but much more extensive than any of those which 
we had traversed before: here were a profusion of beautiful plants 
and shrubs with tortuous branches, Among them were lichens, 
ferns, a species of Hemionitis, and a pretty Adiantum, as well as 
grasses, which had settled in crevices where a sufficient moisture 
insured them growth; this is the first step towards vegetation, and 
vegetable soil being swept from the higher mountains by each 
torrent of rain, it here accumulates in time. ‘The gorgeous tnbes 
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of Orchidecr, satisfied with little soil for their sustenance, follow 
next; of similar nature are the Bromeliacee, and the decomposi- 
tion of these thickly interwoven plants produces sufficient soil to 
afford nourishment to shrubs. The Orchideer which I found here 
consisted of three species of Epidendrum, one of them with long 
stalks and large umbels of crimson flowers: the splendid Zygope- 
falum rostratum, with flowers 24 inches in diameter, and an 
Epidendrum which I discovered first at the cataracts of the 
Corentyn. 

A Bromelia with small fruit contested the ground with the 
Orchidee : among other herbaceous plants I observed an Ozalis, 
a Ferbena with flowers of a vivid Cyan blue, and a flower of the 
cruciferous tribe resembling Cardamine awakened many a recol- 
lection of boyish pleasure, when the appearance of the cuckoo- 
flower (Cardamine pratensis’) was hailed as the forerunner of 
spring. 

s A Mimosa with tortuous branches, a Cassia with bright yellow 
flowers, and a Malpighia with uncommonly small flowers, were 
equally new to me; but the most distinguished shrub was an 
Eugenta, with linear aromatic leaves and tortuous branches: it 
reigned paramount, and we had literally to cut ourselves a passage 
through its crooked branches and to continue our march in a 
stooping posture. 

These rocks were clothed with the pretty Gesneria aggregala 
and fomentosa : also Alstremeria salsilla, so famed for its diuretic 
qualities, and several amarylliaceous plants. The Erythrina 
corallodendrum grew spontaneously in the vicinity of the rocks, 
and the brilliant scarlet colour of its flowers contributed much to 
enrich the floral display. 

1 was walking the fourth in succession, when, on looking on the 
ground, I observed a Labari snake coiled up, gorged with its prey ; 
three persons had stepped over, therefore, unaware of the danger, 
fortunately without touching it. To its sluggishness after its 

‘meal alone can it be ascribed that this snake, otherwise so venom- 
ous, had not injured any one: we killed it and found a frog inside, 

At 5h. 30m. we reached a saddle or depression in the mountain, 
and selected it as our night's quarters: asmall rill promised us suffi- 
cient water for cooking and quenching our thirst with a calabash 
of Aibé. ‘The thermometer stood at 78° at the time it generally 
stands from 83° to 84° at Fort Saé Joaquim. The evening was 
beautiful, but the ‘branches of high trees completely hid the 
heavens from us and prevented observations. 

20th—We continued our march at 6 o'clock, and after half 
an hour's ascent we arrived at the northern side of the mountain, 
where we had a pretty prospect of the valley below, enlivened by 
the small cottages of the Vaqueiros and herds of grazing cattle. 

A grove of Coucourit palms, through which we now directed 
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our course, formed a striking contrast with the Eugenias and Mi- 
mosas which we had left behind us; and though the acelivity 
proved steeper, not being covered by underwood, we made rapid 

rogress, and at § o'clock had reached the western summit. 
Farther eastward is another, about 50 feet higher than the 
western, and the depression between the two forms a saddle. 
We reached the eastern or highest summit at 9 o'clock, when 
we observed with much regret that high trees and bushes impeded 
an open prospect. I mounted, however, one of the trees, and got 
bearings of the surrounding district. The eye commanded a 
vast range of country. To the N.E, it was arrested by the dim 
outlines of the Canuku mountains, the rock [lamikipang bear- 
ing N. 50° E.. Further eastward we observed the three-peaked 
Saereri, and the Ursato or Cussato mountains, at the western foot 
of which the Takutu flows, which river is called by the Atorais 
and Wapisianas Butu-au-uru, and is saul to have its sources at 
ihe mountains Vindiau, six days’ journey from the Ursato. About 
12 miles south of the mountains Ursato the Takutu receives the 
river Guidivau, which has its sources in the Arawasute mountains, 
about 40 miles S.S.E. of the Carumd, and approaches the Kio 
Branco in the vicinity of the latter mountain within § miles, but, 
instead of continuing its course westerly, and falling into the Rio 
Branco S. of Caruma, it makes a sweep to the S.E., flows along 
the mountains Kai-irita, and falls ultimately in the Takuta, as 
already mentioned, It forms, therefore, with the Takutu, a 
peninsula of about 90 miles in length, and its waters cross, united 
with those of the Branco, the parallel of the Serra Caruma again 
after a circuit of about 200 miles. Next to the Canuku, the 
Kai-irita, or Kai-iwa is the most extensive mountain-chan. 
Kai-irita signifies in the language of the Wapisianas “the 
mountains of the moon.” Observed from Caruma they extended 
from 8.8.E. to E. by S., distant about 30 miles, Several detatched 
eroups occupied the ground between the Kai-irita (which the 
Creoles call Serra da Lua) and the Caruma, keeping up the link 
between the Serras Mocajahi and Catrimani, W. of the Rio 
Branco, and forming at their passage through the river the falls 
or Cachoeiras. 

The collective name of these detached groups appears to be in 
former maps the Serra Yauina: however, as such it 1s not longer 
known; and as the tribes who formerly inhabited these regions, 
the Paravilhanas and several sister-tribes of the Wapisianas, have 
wandered, the former to the Amazons, the latter farther E., its 
origin would be difficult of explanation. 

To the far N. we observed the summit of the Tapaghé moun- 
tains, inhabited by the extensive tribe of Arécunas, and a large 
column of smoke pointed out the situation of the Fortaleza, where 
we knew that the Vaqueiros had intended to set the sayannahs on 
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fire. The hills Murukd were just visible. The country farther 
W. was concealed by the western summit; a panoramic view 
was therefore out of the question; nevertheless the interesting 
spectacle which the vast savannahs afford, through which the Rio 
Branco flows, forming a number of islands, amply repays the toil- 
some ascent of the mountain. | 

Andres Miguel had visited the mountgins in a 8.S.E. direction, 
which he described as extensive and inhabited by a nation called 
Aroaki. If this be founded in fact, it would be a remarkable 
instance of the distribution of tribes, as there could be no doubt 
that the Arawaaks, who at present inhabit the coast regions of 
Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo, wandered from the S. to the 
N: Baron Humboldt in bis enumeration of the Indian races 
who inhabit the former province of New Andalusia, observes that 
the Pariagotos or Parias formerly occupied the coasts of Berbice 
ant Essequibo. ‘They have advanced therefore further west, 
while the Arawaaks from the south, and the Guaracunos or 
Waraus from the W.S,W., now occupy their place. The few 
Caribis who at present inhabit British Guayana say that their 
ancestors came from the Orinoco. A sister-tribe of theirs, the 
Caripunas, inhabit the right bank of the river Amazons. The 
subject of these wanderings is too important in the history of 
the Indian tribes to be dismissed in a superficial manner, and | 
hope to be enabled to lay it before the reader in a more detailed 
form hereafter, 

We remained about @ hours at the summit: the thermometer 
stood at a.m. at 72°, while at that time it ranges generally at Fort 
Sad Joaquim from 79° to 83°, About 10 o'clock a foz passed 
over the mountain, and the thermometer sunk to 71° 3 Fahr. 

Our descent was rapid, only 34 hours, including all delays. 

From the relation of our excursion, the reader will be informed 
that no lake exists at preseni, nor is there any ground to believe 
that one ever did exist. 

We had now to wil against the current, and made but little 
progress ; the night overtook us, and with it complete darkness, 
only lighted by the dark-red flitting licht of the large fire-fly— 
much more brilliant than the pale phosphoric light shown by 
it near the coast. We paddled until 11 o'clock, and, as our 
crew appeared worn out, we halted for some hours at the mouth 
of the Igarapé da Serra Grande, and about 11 a.m. reached the 
hut of the Senhora Lilverada. 

Shortly after the canoes of the press-gang arrived; and who 
can describe my horror when | found that out of the 40 slaves 
there were only nine men, three of whom were upwards of 60 
years old, and that the rest consisted of thirteen women, and 
eighteen children under 12 years, six of them infants? [ made 
the strictest inquiry whether the gang had crossed the Rupununi ; 
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but I ascertained through my interpreter that they were Wa- 
pisianas and Atorais, from the Ursato Mountains, at the eastern 
or right bank of the Takutu. 

They remained only a short period at Senhora Liberada’s ; 
but we found that some of those who composed the gang were 
relations of our hostess. 

22nd.— Andres Miguel not having arrived this morning, we set 
off after a very severe storm and rain, and at 5 o clock in the 
evening reached Fort Saé Joaquim, where, only an hour before us, 
the slaving expedition had arrived. They had been quartered at 
the fort, and every pains were taken to make us believe that the 
poor Indians had abandoned their huts and fields and bad fol- 
lowed them voluntarily. However, we found opportunity to 
ascertain the contrary, as some were allowed to walk about, whilst 
the others were kept in the fort. They paid us a visit, having 
ascertained that our party did not belong to those who hai so 
grievously wronged them. With the assistance of my vocabular 
| showed them that I knew a few words in their language, whic! 
caused them great joy. They assailed me now with a volume of 
words, but, alas! my knowledge did not reach so far: however, I 
understood sufficient to ascertain that they had been surprised at 
night, had been fired at, two huts set on fire, and those-who had 
not been able to make their escape had been led away with their 
hanils tied to their back. ‘The conduct of the ruffians towards 
their women and children incensed them most. They brought away 
little children of 5 and G years old, and showed us that even they 
bad been tied with their bands to their backs. An old woman, 
the mother of one of the young men, and grandmother of six 
children, had probably given offence, and she had been treated 
still more harshly. The eyes of her son, a handsome young 
Indian, flashed fire at the relation of the treatment of his mother. 
They told Sororeng, our interpreter, who had been summoned 
meanwhile, that six men, with several women and some children, 
had male their escape in the bustle. The attack had been made 
about midnight, but, as their huts had been scattered, there had - 
not been a sufficient number to surround them. After they had 
secured their victims they rifled the huts, and carried away what 
they considered of value—parrots, spun cotton, dogs, Ke. There 
being a number of children, the march towards the canoes proved 
slow, and their provisions failed; nevertheless, they were driven 
forward like a herd of cattle, flanked by these roflians with their 
muskets loaded and primed, and on the sixth day reached the 
canoes at the Igarapé da Serra Grande. 

I communicated these facts to Senlior Ayres, who, as he told 
me, had, since the arrival of the expedition, neither taken directly 
nor indirectly any interest in it; he would scarcely credit the 
relation of these attrocities; I summoned, however, my inter- 
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preter, and he put several questions, the answers to which 
showed him the truth. It was his opinion that the inferior officers 
wished to use the pressing of Indians for the navy as an excuse 
to procure young and old, in order to sell those who were not fit 
for that purpose to their allies. He promised to —_ these 
proceedings to his brother, the commander of civil and military 
affairs of the Comarca (district), and he expressed his persuasion 
that only those who could really serve in the navy would be 
selected, while the aged, women, and children would be returned : 
doubtless his report of the number who haye been secured will 
prevent underlings from disposing of them. 


To the traveller who should pass from the present village of 
Pirara to the place of embarcation on the rivulet Pirara his 
guides will point out a place, which evidently shows that it was 
once the site of human habitations. Posts on which the vestiges of 
fire are observable, a few cashew and arnatto trees, as well as 
some straggling shrubs of cotton, are all that remain of this once 
happy Macusi settlement. His guides will tell him that on one 
dark night a lawless band of kidnappers arrived from the Rio 
Branco, surprised the poor inmates, and, after having set their 
huts on fire, carried old and young away to die far from their 
native land in bondage and slavery. Such a fate also threatenc:d 
the young mission at Pirara—how far it has been my good fortune 
to prevent it the reader may judge. To Senhor Ayres’ humane 
disposition much is due; and, though the thunderbolt fell in 
another direction, the young English mission was saved, andi: 
may teach the Indian that— 

“Where Britain's power is felt, 
Mankind will feel her blessings too." 

May the moment soon arrive when the boundaries of the rich 
and productive colony of British Guayana shall be decided by a 
government survey! then only can peace and happiness be in- 
sured to those who settle on the British side of the frontier. 


After the canocs had been provided with washboards to make 
them somewhat more roomy, the Brazilians left the fort with 
their spoil of human merchandise on the @5th of August. How 
distressing it was to my feelings, when, previous to their de lure, 
many of the poor beings came to me and implored that I should 
prevent them from being carried away! Alas! my hands were tied 
in that respect as much as theirs when led from their burning 
huts! Happy for those who could wash their hands clean of the 
slightest participation in these iniquitous proceedings. The wail- 
ings of the parent, the cries of the innocent children, aud those 
deep-drawn sighs of the manly breast, are registered by the 
“avenging angel.” | 

Fort San Joaquin do Rio Branco, Sqntcwber, 1838, 
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IV.—Journey from Fort San Joaquim, on the Rio Branco, to Ro- 
raima, and thence by the Rivers Parima and Merewari to 
Esmeralda, on. the Os benes m 1838-9, By RK. H. Scuom- 
nurGk, Esq., Corr, Mem. R.G.S. 


Uixravouragce weather delayed our departure from San Joa- 
quim to the 20th Sept., 1838. With the assistance of Senhor 
Ped ro Ayres we had meanwhile engaged six Macusi Indians from 
Malocea under one Cosmo, who acted as To-je-putori or chief, 
and a soldier also had joined the party from San Joaquim. Un- 
der a salute of seven guns, and with the best wishes of our friend 
Ayres and the commandant, we left the fort at noon on that day, 
and commenced our ascent of the river Takutu in a N.E. direc- 
tion against a strong current. We pitched our campin the evening 
ona large sand-bank about 6 miles from the fort. After mid- 
night one of those severe thunder-storms, so frequent at the com- - 
mencement and close of the rainy season, broke upon us with 
such violence that our tents were pees down, and every one fled 
to the canoe, which being in a sheltered position fortunately 
escaped the merciless fury of the storm, which only abated with 
daylight. 

21st.—Ledges of rocks on both sides narrow the river here to 
about 100 yards; 200 yards beyond, the Ororopi, a fine broad 
stream with blue water joins the Takutu from the E. at the point 
where the stream turns from a S.S.E. to a S.W. course. A large 
tapir was seen on the bank: it took no notice of our canoe, and 
plunged into the river to swim across. Our Indians were ina 
moment paddling rapidly but silently in chase. Remiso had 
seized the rifle, and stood at the bow of the canoe; he touched 
the trigger, but only the insignificant report of the percussion cap 
followed, and the tapir escaped. We had forgotten last night's 
storm and its effect on our guns, the powder in which had got 
damp. An exclamation of regret burst from our Indians at the 
fulure, and they looked wistfully at their bows and arrows, as if 
say, This would not have occurred if you had left it to our ma- 
nagement. In the afternoon the isolated mountains Muruku and 
Duruara bore W.S.W., and in the evening the Warami moun- 
tains, near the mouth of the Zuruma bore from our camp N.E. 
by N. Our course and distance to-day was N.N.W.8 miles. 

22nd.— Pursuing our ascent in a N-E. direction, we found the 
current to run 1} miles, so that our actual progress was not more 
than 1 mile an hour. At noon we reached the confluence of the 
4uruma with the Takutu, and found by measurement its width 
to be 290 yards; of the Takutu 205: and of the latter, after the 
junction, 378 yards, which is something wider than the Thames 
at London Bridge. Lat. of junction by mer, alt. of three stars 
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g° 90 N. The Zuruma is called by the Arécuna and Macusi 
Indians Cotinga, and is said by them to rise 100 miles further 
N., at the eastern extremity af Mount Roraima, recetving the 
Zuruma, or Zurung of the natives, as its tributary. 

23rd.—Continuing to toil to the N.E. against the stream, we 
passed the rivers Aramurepami and Mia, and halted on the follow- 
ing morning at a sharp bend of the river, where it is bounded by 
steep banks of indurated clay rising more than 12 feet above its 
present level, on which were evidences of the periodical inunda- 
tions. We had here a pretty prospect over the savannahs. To 
the N. the Pacaraima mountains, at a distance of 50 miles, 
stretched as far as we could see from N.N.W. to N.N.E.; the 
Watuta, a small chain of hills, occupied the foreground; the 
Waiking-Epping or Deer Mountain, a singularly pointed hill, 
was a litthe more than 3 miles from us to the W.N.W., and the 
Warami bore W. by S. To the S.S.E. we saw the Cannku 
mountains, and among them the remarkable rock [lamikipang. 
We halted at sunset at a sandy spot 1} miles 5.W. of the mouth 
of the river Virua, This stream is the Manucuropa of the maps, 
no doubt so called from Manu igarapé, which signifies a small 
stream. The Indians say it has its sources in the Pacaraima range. 

25th.—After watching all night in vain for observations, we 
started at 4 a.w., and by 6 o'clock had reached the mouth of the 
Mahu. The breadth of the Takutu before it receives the Mahu 
16 not more than 192 yards, while the latter is 265 yards wide ; 
after their junction they do not together exceed 267. The Wapi- 
sianas and Atorais, who inhabit the Takutu, call it Butunu-uru. 
The Macusis name the Mahu Ireng. The course of the Ta- 
kutu here deseribes a half circle, and appears more like a tribu- 
tary to the Mahou. We entered the latter river, and found its 
current to increase to 24 miles an hour at 3 miles from its mouth ; 
it winds considerably, and during the floods the strength of its 
current must be much increased. In the dry season it forms 
several rapids at a few miles south of the junction of the nver 
Pirara, which the Portuguese call the Pizaza. We could make 
lithe niece the Pirara, which is a mere rivulet during the dry 
season, and we were in consequence obliged to commence un- 
loading our craft in order to carry our luggage over land to the 
Macusi village of Pirara. 

Night had already approached, when we were surprised by the 
sound of paddles, and the unexpected arrival of one of our small 
hunting crafts with two Indians, whom we bad left with Mr. 
Vieth at San Joaquim: they brought us the distressing news, 
received from Manaos, that Senhor Ambrosio Ayres, the com- 
mandant of the upper Amazon, through whom we had received 
$0 many civilities, had been killed by the rebel Cabanos in an 
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attempt to dislodge them from an island at the mouth of the Rio 
Madeira, where they had entrenched themselves to annoy and 
plunder the vessels passing up and down ihe Amazons, 
26th.—On reaching the mouth of the Mabu I had despatched 
two messengers overland to Pirara, one of them the Brozilian 
soldier who had jomed us from San Joaquim, to inform the In- 
dians of our arrival, and to desire them to join us at the landing- 
‘lace at the mouth of the river Pirara, to assist in conveying our 
uggage to the village. I was up this morning before any one 
else stirred in the camp, meditating on the melancholy news re- 
ceived the preceding night, and walking up and down a path 
before our tent which led to the village, when | perceived, first 
one, and afterwards four or five Indians peeping suspiciously over 
the stunted bushes which are scattered in the savannahs. Whilst 
I was wondering who they could be, my old acquaintance and 
guide to the Canuku Mountains, Aiyukante, stepped forth and 
welcomed me in their fashion, and was presently followed by five 
or six others. The sight of my Brazilian emissary, it appears, 
had awakened mistrust amongst the Indians, who suspected my 
message to come and assist us to be merely a ruse of the Bra- 
zilians to entrap them and carry them off as slaves to the Ama- 
zons. This accounted for the caution with which they were 
reconnoitring our encampment. A larger number of Indians had 
concealed themselves ina thicket, where they had spent the night. 
The distance from our encampment at this place to the village 
was 15 miles over savannahs and swampy grounds, impassable 
during the rainy season, and when the rivers commence to over- 
flow. About half way is an elevated spot from which there is a 
fine view of the savannah, bounded to the N. and 8. by the 
mountain chains of Pacaraima and Canuku, and only limited by 
the horizon tothe W. On the E. side of this elevation flows the 
Pirara, which to the N. is joimed by the Napi, the sources of 
which are in the mountain of the same name in the Canuku 
chain. At? p.m, we reached Pirara, and found our kind friend 
Mr. Youd, the missionary, in good health and glad to sce us. 
He had just returned from an excursion to the Rupununi, on 
which, at Curua or Uruwa, in the vicinity of Curowatoka, he pro- 
jected founding a new mission. The late ernel descimento, or 
descent of the Brazilians upon the defenceless village at the Ursato 
mountains had created a great sensation amongst the poor Indians 
very unfavourable to such projects. These descumentos are nothi 
more or less than incursions of the Brazilian militia from the 
Amazons and Negro to surprise the Indian settlements by night, 
and to carry off the inhabitants into slavery, I was at Fort San 
Joaquim when such an expedition arrived, which had surprised 
some Wapisiana settlements at the Takutu by night, set on fire 
Oo 2 
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their habitations, and carried upwards of forty individuals, men, 
women and children, of all ages, into slavery. It may be ques- 
tionable if the enslaved parties were not British subjects: whether 
they were or not depends on the yet undetermined line of the 
boundary of British Guayana. 1 am happy to say that many of 
them were afterwards liberated upon my appeal, through Don 
Pedro Ayres, tothe authorities: some died at the Rio Negro, and 
others were never accounted for, An accident which befel my 
coxswain obliged me to make a longer stay in Pirara than | 
mtended: this delay was the more irksome, as the weather was 
unfavourable for astronomical observations. 

It was remarkable that while almost constant rains and viwlent 
thunder-storms made our stay at Fort San Joaquim, during the 
months of July, August, and part of September, very unpleasant, 
there should “have been comparatively fair weather at Pirara, 
although the distance is not more than 60 miles, During my 
former stay of three months in Pirara, thunder-storms and those 
torrents of rain which mark the change of the season had been 
very frequent; but I watched my opportunity to make a series of 
observations with an excellent mountain barometer of Trough- 
ton's, which, by comparison with the register kept at George 
Town, gave me for the height of Lake Amucu 520 feet above the 
sea; the missionary’s house stands €0 feet above this level. 

The means during the three months were— 

April . . @500inches. . . §2°S Fahr. 
May . . 29-410 ahve rd NE 
June. . 29450 * aah SM 

With the aid of Mr. Youd, | here enlisted some of the na- 
lives to accompany me to Roraima, under Aiyukante, their chief, 
and his brother Uyamoni, who promised to be of the more use 
to us, as they had some influence with the Macusis who formed 
our crew. é 

When we were ready to start, I was rather surprised to see a 
young Macusi, who, to judge from appearance and size, could 
scarcely have completed his thirteenth year, press forward, to 
form one of our company: it appeared, on inquiry, that he had 
been lately married, much against his own will, though in 
deference to the wishes of his relations, and was anxious to join 
our expedition to escape from his bride. 

Oct. 8th—A little before eight o'clock this morning, our 
arrangements being completed, we put ourselves in marching 
order. As we had no prospect o meeting with any other 
habitations in the next three days, we were obliged to supply 
~ ourselves with provisions, &e., independently of the articles we 
were likely to require in our future intercourse with the Indian 
tribes, either for barter or for payment of carriers, ruides, &e, 
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It was'a source of much regret that the only chronometer I 
had with me stopped after our return from the sources of the 
Essequibo, my pocket-watch was, in consequence, my only time- 
keeper. 

ur effects were packed in small tin-canisters, each of the 
weight of about 25 Ibs. which the Indians carried on a broad 
band, suspended from the forehead, either plaited of the young 
leaves of the Ita-palm (Maurilia flervosa), or consisting of a 
piece of the bark of Lecythis. To make their load quite steady, 
it was fixed by other lashings round the shoulders, in the wa 
soldiers carry their knapsacks. This is the general mode whi 
the Indians adopt, whether male or female, for carrying burdens. 

As the time of our departure drew near, the Indians showed 
some irresolution, which it was necessary to counteract with more 
than ordinary energy on my part. The Macusis had been for 
years at war with the Arécunas, who inhabit the regions about 
Roraima; and although there had been no open hostilities for 
some time past between them, still, a visit to their former ene- 
mies, they thought, might be connected with personal danger ; 
and some of them who a few days ago had been eager to accom- 
pany me, now required much persuasion to induce them to 
adhere to their engagements. 

Mr. Youd was to depart the same day to visit the Tarumas, 
of whom I had given him a description, which encouraged him 
to proceed amongst them, to learn how far he might be able to 
turn them to Christianity, The whole village, in consequence 
of our departure, was in commotion from an early hour; and 
all who bad guns and powder were firing away at daylight, As 
already stated, a little before cight o'clock our column was put in 
marching order; Peterson at the head, carrying the British union 
flag, under which we had been marching for the last three years, 
through hitherto unknown parts of British Guayana. Now it was 
to lead us beyond the British boundaries into regions only 
known to the copper-coloured Indian: but we were animated 
with the hope of reaching, for the first time, from this side of the 
continent, that point which in 1800 Baron Humboldt had, 
after so many difficulties, arrived at from the westward, namely, 
Esmeralda, on the Orinoco, Our party consisted altogether of 
thirty-six persons; and the Indians, in their gay-feathered head- 
dresses, some with muskets, and others with banners on their 
shoulders, set out joyously, 

An hour's march, in a westerly direction, brought us to the 
chief arm of the Pirara at its outlet from the lake Amucu. We 
had to wade through it, with the water up to our necks, and the 
luggage on our heads in consequence. We were half an hour 


crossing it. Our path lay now through sayannahs, in a northerly 
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direction. The undulating ground which occurs to the S. of the 
Inke Amucu ceases, and the clay which forms the sub-stratum is 
no longer of the red colour, from an admixture of ferruginous 
ochre, so striking about Pirara. Those rounded and shining 
black pebbles also are no longer visible, which cover for miles 
the savannahs on the partially elevated ground. The tumuli 
also of the Termes of Guayana, those wonderful buildings of 


a minute insect, are no more to be seen. “These savannahs are 
about 100 feet lower than the missionary’s house at Pirarn, and 


are covered, during the rainy season, with water. 

A march across a savannah is at all times monotonous; and 
we had nothing to vary it but stunted trees and bushes, The 
first consist chiefly of Curatella americana, the latter of Mal- 
pighta.” Atl a.m. we halted on a sandy elevation, extending 
about 4a mile N.and 5. Such spots occur frequently in the 
savannabs, and are generally 4 or 5 feet higher than the sur- 
rounding plain, and interspersed with trees and bushes. They 
are the favourite resort of the herds of wild cattle during the 
mid-day's sun; for, although the foliage is but scanty, they 
nevertheless afford some shade, and are preferable to the open 
savannahs, exposed to the unmitigated heat of the sun. High 
above these trees and«bushes generally rise numerous cacti, 
their purple and pear-shaped fruit looking most inviting to the 
thirsty traveller: 1t is, however, insipid to the taste, and by no 
means to be compared tothe prickly pear (Opuntia) of the West 
India islands, 

In the afternoon we reached the Mahu or Ireng of the 
Macusis, which we ascended to the northward along its left 
bank, pitching our tents in the evening on an open savannah, 
whence we sent out hunters in quest of deer: they returned, 
however, unsuccessful. | 

At mght we were alarmed at finding ourselves surrounded hy 
an ocean of flame; the hunters had set the savannahs on fire: 
black columns of smoke were rolling onwards, and the noise of 
the hollow stalks of the large grasses, bursting with the heat, 
was almost deafening. | was reminded of Cooper's beautiful 
and graphic account of a burning prairie. 

Oth.—We recommenced our march at six o'clock, and after 
going 3 miles reached the river Mahu, where we had to cross it, 
at the junction of the Unamara, from the W. The Mahu was 





™ Here are also a few Aedvacer and Componter: the savannahs are covered with 
Graminer anil Cyperaree, chiefly of the tribes Pasi, Chhordea, Agrosticler, anil 
according to the prevalence of moisture or the nature of the soil we may trace indi- 
ra of the Harn Crotaheria, Laneanthasn, Court watieat, Sohwlfeasa, fornia, Hylosanthes, 
aarp, Eepatoriam, Latrewdiea, Uns, ula, Ceatrosema, Indigofera, Tephrosia, 
Hyptis, Gerardia, Cryptocaliz, £5piphola, Amaponia, Beyrichia, &c. nt eet 
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too deep to be forded, and I passed it with the baggage in a 
small corial. Our Indians, to save time, plunged in, and swam 
across; but were carried far down by the current. More than 
two hours and a half had elapsed before we could resume our 
- march. We then ascended the left bank of the Unamara ina 
W.N.W. direction, towards some bare looking hills called 
Wuyeh-epping; the height of which may be about 600 feet 
above the plain, and remarkable for a huge block of granite im 
one part resembling the figure of a deer, concerning which the 
Indians told us many marvellous stories, as also about the rock 
Tupanaghé, which we shortly after saw through a valley to the N. 

A t the foot of Wuyeb, we saw some huts abandoned by the 
natives, in consequence of the late descent of the Brazilians. We 
forded the small river Unamara again, where a ledge of rocks 
formed a rapid, I observed here two species of facts, rather an 
uncommon sight in so small a river; but that delicious fish the 
pacu, so fond of browsing on this herb, was not to be seen. We 
had hitherto kept along at the foot of the southern offsets of the 
mountain chain; having on our left detached groups of a very 
desolate appearance, and to the right loftier mountains, thinly 
wootled as far as we could see; we were now entering upon the 
chain itself. A large valley was before us, bounded on each 
side by precipitous and rugged mountains, crowned with wall- 
like masses of trappean rocks, the strangeness of the forms of 
which did not fail to excite the attention of the Indians, who, as 
usual, were frightened at approaching what they believed to be 
the abodes of evil spirits. Our course was N.W. by W. through 
this valley, which was but thinly covered with grass, and bore 
evidences of having been lately inundated: after a turn to the 
northward, we entered a basin-like expanse, surrounded by ngh 
mountains, amongst which are three peaks, especially remarkable 
from their singular appearance. Mara-etshiba, the highest, ap- 
pears to be of columnar basalt, terminating on the summit in one 
abrupt pillar, about 50 feet in height: a bulging out in the 
middle of this mass of rock has, by the ever-fruitful imagination 
of the Indian, been assimilated to the Maraca,* the indispensable 
instrument of the Pi-ai-man, or Indian conjurer. Near the en- 
trance to the valley, and rising 60 or 80 feet above the plain, is a 
columnar group of trap recks, the largest and most popular of 
which has been named by the [Indians Canu-yeh piapa, or the 
Guava-tree stump. Half a mile further westward, and not quite 
so high, is another mass of rock, which any traveller might mis- 
take for the trunk of some large old tree. It is a great object of 
wonder amongst the Indians far and near, who call it Puré-piapa, 














* A large rattle made of the fruit ofthe calabash-tree, filled with pebbles, 
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“the headless tree.” So complete was the illusion, that I almost 
doubted my guides when they told me it was of stone. The rock 
rises straight to a height of at least 50 feet; its sides partl 
covered by a red lichen; on its summit a jabiru, or stork 
(Myctetes Americanus), had built its nest, above which we saw 
the head of a young one. On our approach, its mother hastened 
from a neighbouring savannah to its protection, and, perched on 
one leg on the summit of the rock, stood sentinel over the plain 
around.* 

We fixed our night quarters near a small streamlet, whence | 
set off to visit this singular rock. The access to it is difficult, 
in consequence of the numerous boulders on the ascent; with 
which, also, we found the summit to be strewed in confused 
masses. Sharp pointed rocks, many 30 feet long, and scarcely 
6 to 8 inches thick, here either stood erect, or were overlying 
each other. They were of trap, and similar to those in the valley 
of the Mahu, and at St. Bernard's, in Tortola. Interspersed 
with these broken rocks we found Cacti, Agare Americana, 
Bursera quemifera, Lecythidee, and the wild I[atropha manihot, 
amongst which the snow-white flowers and purple fruit of the 
Cactus repandus were strikingly conspicuous. 

Our return to the camp was delayed by the Indians having 
again set the savannahbs on fire, and we had some difficulty in 
making our way through the columns of dense smoke which for a 
time separated us from our companions. 

10th,— Continuing ovr route in a W.N.W. direction over 
similar ground to that we had passed the preceding day, we came 
to a part of the range called Ina-mute, which we crossed at an 
elevation of about 400 feet, and descended on the opposite side 
into the same valley which we had followed before, and through 
which the Unamara flows. The Indians called the pass Mute, 
or ‘saddle.’ 

In the afternoon we fell in with a hut, inhabited hy two Macusis 
and their farmlies, consisting of fifteen persons, One of them was 
a handsome young man; his face was highly painted, and his car 
perforated by a piece of bamboo. He wore his hair long, and 
had it tied in a tail with a long cotton string, the ends of which 
went round his neck, and hung behind him in large tassels, orna- 
mented with Toucan skins. His wife brought us several cala- 
bashes filled with pawari. Proceeding on with one of these 
Indians as a guide, we crossed the streams Kinote and Carara, 
and arrived at 5 o'clock at Copoma, a Macusi settlement, where 
. I determined to halt for a day, to procure a fresh supply of 
casiada. ‘The men were absent on a hunting excursion, but the 


* Fora sketch of this remarkable rock see “ Twelve Fiews in the Interior af Guay- 
ana,"— Ackermann, . 
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women and children promised a supply of cassada roots, if our 
own people would make the bread, which they were too laxy to 
undertake. | | : 

Copoma, by a mer. alt., is in 4° 3! 40" N., situated in the midst 
of mountains, broken only by the valley of the Unamara. These 
mountains are, according to the superstitious belief of the Indians, 
the abode of all kinds of spirits and hobgoblins, and I regretted 
only that the little knowledge which I possessed of their language 
did not permit me to understand some of the many wonderful 
stories they had to tell me of every stone which we met on our 
road that was of more than ordinary size, or fantastically shaped 
by nature. 

12th.—We started at 10 o'clock in a westerly direction, each 
individual being supplied with his share of the cassada, suffi- 
cient for the next three days’ consumption, We now crossec 
the Unamara, which we were told had its sources in a swamp of 
Ita-palms. The previous two days we had kept the northern side 
of the valley: from the W. a streamlet, called the Tapirindue, 
flows into the Unamara, and, falling over a ledge of rocks, forms 
a small cataract. Here one of the Indians shot a large luganami, 
or sun-fish. ‘The part of the valley which we were now entering, 
surrounded on all sides by mountains, only cut by the passage 
which the Tapirindué has opened for itself, had all the appear- 
ance of having been once a lake. And this may be also said of 
the valley through which, at present, the Unamara flows; or, to 
express myself more properly, the valley of the Unamara seems 
once to have formed one of the northern bays of an extensive lake, 
of the former existence of which the savannahs between the Can- 
uku and Pacaraima mountains furnish strong evidences. 

At some remote period, may not these mountain barners, before 
they were burst through by the rivers which now flow from them 
to the Atlantic, have contained a mass of water, to the existence 
of which may be attributed the traditionary tale of the lake 
Paria! 

Crossing a ridge of hills in the afternoon, we left the Unamara, 
which we had now followed to its source, and entered the valley 
of the Virua nver, which, as we had seen on the 25rd Sept., falls 
into the Takutu a little before the junction of the Mahu. 
Though the hills were more wooded, the valleys were dry, pro- 
ducing only the Agave vivipara and some Cacti. A large moun- 
tain, the height of which I estimated at 2000 feet above the 
valley, bore W. by N, about 5 miles distant, in the direction of the 
river Virua, which river we crossed about 4 p.o., flowing to the 
S.E., where its breadth was 33 yards. Its bed was full of rocks, 
and contained at that tume but little water ; its source is said to 
be 30 miles further N. 
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In the evening we reached a hut, oceupied by an Indian who 
had three wives and a progeny of eight children, with a prospect 
of more: this was a rare instance S numerous pore amon 
natives who practise polygamy. ‘The party were wretchedly poor, 
without bread or Saiced almost dentate of common necessaries, 

13th—We started at Ga.m., our usual hour of march, and 
followed for some time, in a W. by N. direction, the banks of 
the Coya-ute, a tributary of the Virua. Our Indians stopped at 
every brook to drink: unloosing their calabashes, they steeped in 
them some burnt cassada bread, and made a porridge, which they 
drank with glee as a substitute for paiwari. 

We kept the northern side of the valley, and at 2h. 30m. 
reached the foot of Marawa-epping, the heights of which strik- 
ingly resemble the picturesque ruins of some ancient castle: 
such | should certainly have taken them for had I been travelling 
in Europe. We stopped at the foot of Mavisi-epping, sadly 
tired with our march over a bare savannah, and under a scorching 
sun which raised the exposed therm, to 127 Fabr.at lem. The 
stream Mavisi has its sources among some gigantic boulders, and 
in its descent forms a series of cascades, some of which are up- 
wards of 12 feet high. 

14th.—Being Sunday. I had not intended to travel, but our 
position was much exposed to the sun, and what, perhaps, was a 
still stronger reason, a Macusi settlement not far off induced us 
to strike onr tents and march in quest of it, Crossing the saddle 
ofthe Waiyamura, we entered the valley of the river Cotinga: 
from an elevated spot we had a fine prospect across the savannah 
as far as the distant Mairari range of mountains whither we were 
bending our course. We soon fell in with Indians, with whom 
some of our Macusis claimed relationship. We met them with 
flags flying, horns sounding, and such demonstrations of our self- 
importance as greatly delighted them. 

15th, 16th.—We halted on the banks of the Cotinga, flowing to 
the 5.5.E.: this river is the Cristaes of the Portuguese, in the old 
maps. It is generally considered a tributary to the Zuruma: 
the Indians, however, name it Cotinga to its junction with the 
Takutu, and consider the Zuruma a tributary to the Cotinga. 
Our camp was this night in 4° 10' 48" N. lat., and 63 miles W, 
of Pirara. Referring to Arrowsmith’s late map of Colombia, 
we ought then to have been at the sources of that river, instead 
of which it was 90 yards wide where we crossed it, and its depth 
from 6 to 10 feet. The Zuruma is said to join the Cotinga at 
about 15 miles S.S.E. 

17th, POS cata ty near the foot of the Mairari: this 
mountain is connected by a deep saddle with the main range of 
the Pacaraima: it is a stupendous mass-of granite and guciss, 
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and the lower parts alone are wooded. It is famed for a beau- 
tiful species of parrokeet (Psitticaria solstitialis), which we saw 
in large flocks. sie 

Hitherto we had marched along the first ridges of the chain; 
but after passing Mairari, the highest of these mountains, and 
which I measured trigonomeétrically from a base of 1144 yards, 
anil found to be 2817 fect above the savannah, and about 3400 
above the sea, in lieu of following the longitudinal valleys of 
the Pacaraima chain, we turned westward, following the river 
Muyang, one of the most considerable tributaries of the Zuruma. 
It had a turbulent course; numerous pointed rocks, resembling 
basaltic columns, obstructed its way, forming cataract upon cata- 
ract. The direction of these rocks was §. 76° E., the dip N. 7° 
E., at an angle of about 75°. Our path now became fatiguing 
in the extreme—our feet blistered and injured by the sharp- 
pointed rocks; but if 1, who wore shoes, complained, how much 
more reason had the poor Indians, who were clad only with light 
sandals! Here we met with a serious loss: in descending a 
mountain-torrent to try its temperature, and in handing the ther- 
mometer to one of the Indians standing above, he slipped, and 
fell with such force that it was broken to pieces; leaving me with 
only one. In the following days we crossed the Muyang several 
himes. 

19th—The mountain Zabang bore N. by E. about 18 miles; 
the river Cotinga flows past it to the eastward. Crossing the 
Muyang, we balted in a shady wood on its northern bank for 
breakfast. Heliconias and palms reigned here paramount: we 
cut down one of the former 584 feet long, an immense height for 
that family of plants. Further on we saw a tree belonging to 
the labiatie (yptis membranacea) of much beauty, and its leaves 
of a highly aromatic smell. The flowers were of a bright blue, 
the calix lake-coloured, and the floral leaves of the smke changed 
from green through white into a pink colour, accordingly as the 
rays of light fell on them, The tree was about 30 feet high— 
the trunk rugged, and the wood hard. As we issued from the 
wood an Aréecuna settlement of two houses was before us. When 
first observed we were mistaken for Brazilians; the women and 
children fled, and the men made some show of defence; but as 
soon as recognised, we had a cordial and noisy welcome. The 
Arécunas are fairer than the Macusis, and of the same make. 
Indeed, they call themselves a brother tribe, although they have 
lately been at war with each other. As far as | can judge, their 
language has much resemblance. There were eight men; the 
women I had no opportunity to number, only two ventured to 
approach us. Our Ist. by mer. alt. was 4° 20' N°, and by our 
reckoning we were 105 miles W. of Pirara. Before us we saw a 
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remarkable midge of mountains differing widely in appeat 
from those we had seen before; they extend E. and W., and, in 
lieu of pointed summits, were flat at the top, though rising per- 
pendicularly; they consisted of red and white sandstone. 

20th.—Continuing our route to the N.W. towards the sandstone 
range of Humirida, we crossed several brooks, tributaries to the 
Muyang. The valley through which it flows from its sources 
was closed by wooded mountains; the sandstone ridge was still 
5 miles distant, when we halted at the foot of mount Kinotaima, 
to prepare for its ascent. For the first hour our road passed 
through wood, and it took us another hour before we reached the 
summit, which I estimated at 2000 feet above the valley, and 
about S000 feet above the sea. From this spot we had a mag- 
nificent view of mountain scenery to the west: Erimitebuh 
bore W.10°S.; Mareppa Emba, resembling a tall spire on the 
roof of a church, rising 5500 feet above the savannah, bore W. 
cO° S., distant about 30 miles; Ucaraima W. 30° S., and the 
bare granite mass of Mairari 8. 4¢° FE. 

We continued our march upon table-land, only interrupted by 
soft, undulating hills. ‘The vegetation was here very interesting 
toa botamst; numerous Orchidea, chiefly species of an Epiden- 
drum, which I found for the first time at Ataraipu, with large 
tmbels of a pink colour, and a variety of the same with white 
blossoms edged with rose, as well as another the stem of which 
was upwards of 8 feet high, ornamented the mountain savannah. 
I was much gratified to find here the first arborescent fern T had 
seen in the interior of Guayana: it was a Cyathea, and its stem 
rose 15 feet high before it threw out fronds. 

At 2 p.m., we crossed the Yawaira flowing northwards, and a 
iributary to the Caroni; we had entered, therefore, the basin of 
the Orinoco, which is divided from that of the Amazons by the 
ridge of sandstone mountains which we had just ascended. The 
Yawaira, or Tiger river, may be considered its most south-eastern 
affluent. It was about 13 yards wide, and, according to the 
Indians, it falls through the Wairing and Cukenam into the 
Yuruani, which is an eastern tributary of the Caroni. 

These regions of sandstone have their own Flora. Every shrub 
was almost new to me; except some melastoma, very few were in 
flower. If it were possible to transplant a botanist among these 
bushes, without his being aware to which part of the world he had 
been conducted, the rigid leaves and tortuous branches would 
cause him to fancy himself in New Holland, among the Melaleuca: 
and Profeacee. The most attractive was a shrub with rigid 
leaves, and a rose-coloured flower like a simple Camellia, until a 
nearer inspection proved it to be a Kielmeyria. Interesting as this 
shrub was, it could not vie with an Orchidea, doubtless the tallest 
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yet desenbed, and which, for the gracefulness of its stem, the 
splendid configuration of its flowers, and its aromatic smell, is 
pesotye not equalled among this most singular and most fragrant 
ind of plants. Long before we reached it the eastern breeze 
walted the delightful odour towards us, and | looked curiously 
from side to side to discover the source of this fragrance; at last 
I esyied flowers, white asa lily, which, on graceful stems, rose 
above the surrounding shrubs. I hesitated to pronounce it an 
Orchidea—strange and eccentric as this tribe is in its forms, but 
on coming nearer, no uncertainty was left, and it proved to be one 
of the most beautiful of its class, and has since been named 
Sobralia Elizabethea, in honour of her royal highness the Prin- 
cess Royal of Prussia. 

At an abandoned settlement we got the first view of those re- 
markable mountains, of which Roraima is the highest. They were 
wrapped in dark clouds, and distant about 40 miles in the N.N.E. 

‘rossing the Yaiwara, we travelled to the N.N.W. On 
emerging from a wood we had another view of the Roraima 
range; and shortly after halted atan Arecuna settlement, where 
we resolved to stay some days. 

The night proved very cold, the thermometer standing, at 6 
oclock, at G1°; all shivered as if the cold had been below the 
freezing point, Numerous Arecunas arrived in the course of 
the day from the neighbouring settlements; they had heard of our 
arrival, and in the evening there were between sixty and seventy 
strangers round our tents, looking with wonder at us and the dif- 
ferent objects of our baggage. They behaved very orderly, and 
were by no means forward. A severe thunder-storm, which 
raged about sun-set, dispersed them; but at our evening prayers 
‘they were silent spectators. 

2lst—23rd.—The most striking object in the landscape is 
Roraima, which, at the distance of 35 miles, appears like a dark 
wall capped by clouds. We started this morning on our projected 
tour to the Crystal mountains, and ascending a densely wooded 
hill in a southern direction, and following a limpid brook, we 
entered a mountain savannah, while before us rose a-epping, or 
Frog-mount. The sandstone here showed itself in horizontal 
beds, strata lying E. 4 N., and formed terraces in the declivity 
of the hill, which we now descended for about 200 ft., when our 
gules stopped at a small hillock, which they pointed out as the 
Crystal mountain, and indeed the upper surface was covered by 
numerous rock crystals, much weathered from exposure, and com- 
paratively of small size, the largest being of one inch in length. 
The Arecunas say, that formerly there had been some of four or 
five inches in length, and clear as water; but the Portuguese had 
carried them all away. 
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Nicolas Hortsman, I think, was the first who made the exist- 
ence of these Crystal mountains in Guayana known to Eure 

On our return, we had another visit from the neagtiboneuae 
Arecunas ; they were good looking men but painted, and wore 
pieces of ‘bamboo. fixed through their nose and chin; in lieu 
of ear-rings, they had bird's heads, chiefly those of the humming 
bird, and a small creeper of a brilliant blue colour, Round their 
loins they wore a girdle of monkey's hair. Our lat. by two obser- 
vations was 4° 35’ N, 

25th.—At 7h. 50m. a.m., set out on our poate 
crossed to the right bank of the Yawaira, anc fis Sid gee N pst 
the junction of this river, with the Wairing | mile tothe W.5,W. 
The peak of Zabang bearing E. by 5. towered high above the 
other mountains in its vicinity. 

At 10h. 30m. halted at an Arecuna hut on the left bank of the 
river Cukenam, which I estimated at 30 yards wide; its banks, 
though 20ft. high, are overflown during the wet season. It comes 
from the N.E., and at 14 mile distance to the west is joined b 
the Wairing, whence it turns off N.W., towards the Yuruam, 
which it joins at about 25 miles distance, according to Indian 
information. Following the Cukenam upwards ina N.E. direction, 
an fording numerous streams which rushed from the mountains on 
our left to join it, we again crossed the river, and reached another 
Arecuna settlement. Here we found a feast prepared for us, as 
messengers had announced our coming, and we met with a most 
hospitable reception. Feasting and dancing by the natives, dressed 
in their gayest ornaments, lasted the whole night; and the con- 
stantly-repeated burden of the song, of “ Roraima. of the red 
rocks, wrapped 1 in clouds, the ever fertile source of streams,” re- 
sounded in my ears the whole night, and haunted me even during 
the little feverish sleep I was enabled to get. On this occasion 
there were at Jeast 80 natives present, which, with our own party, 
4410 number, made quite a crowd for these regions, There was a 
grand display of gorgeous plumes and head-dresses, and the whole 
winged tribe apparently had been put in requisition to furnish forth 
the most brilliant of their feathers. Besides these, necklaces of 
monkey teeth, peccary teeth, and porcupines’ quills, to which 
were attached long cotton fringes hanging down their backs, and 
suspending squirrel, toucan, and various other skins. 

unong the strangers was a Sarrakong, from the Mazaruni. 
He told me it was a journey of 7 days from Roraima to his set- 
tlement on the banks of the Mazaruni. I inguired about the 
Cumarow, anxious to have some twith which to compare my 
observations with those of Mr. Hilhouse; he told me it was 3 
days fromm his place to the Conuitows col that the road to the 
N i passes by Roraima. The chief of the tribe gave me 
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the same information ; and it was afterwards corroborated by the 
Arécunas, near Roraima, who pay frequent visits to the Sarra- 
kong. This man gave me the following itinerary :— Leaving their 
settlement, Arawayam, they travel the Ist day to the Maurisi, an 
affluent of the Yuruani; on the 3d day they reach the Cuyara, 
where it 1s navigable for small craft; on the 4th they reach the 
river Cako; on the 6th, the Magaruni; and the settlement of 
the Sarrakong on the 7th; from whence it is 3 days further to 
the Cumarow. The Ist, they reach the Yaraica, an affluent of the 
Mazaruni from the E.; the next day the Zinauwaru, and the 
Cumarow onthe 3d. Calculating the ordinary rate of their travel- 
ling, and making allowance for the winding of its affluents, the 
nearest partofthe Mazaruni cannot be less than SO miles ina N.E. 
by E. direction from Roraima, which gives a difference of 28 
miles in lat., and 42 for departure. Now, I found the lat. of the 
E. end of Roraima to be 5° 9’ 40" N.; and the point where the 
road from Roraima cuts the parallel, would be about 5° 37" N., 
whence it is still 3 days to the Cumarow, in a N.N.E. direction, 
If T am not mistaken, Mr. Hilhouse places the Cumarow cataract 
in & 12’ N. L agree, therefore, much better with him in its 
longitude than in its latitude. 

26¢h.—Followed the southern foot ofa range of sandstone hills, 
remarkable for their resemblance to fortifications on a gigantic 
scale, We crossed the river Wene, and then turned N., and 
ascended about 300 ft,, whence we saw Mount Zabang to the S.E., 
amd the remarkable range of flat-topped sandstone mountains of 
Roraima, more resembling basalt in their outline, rising like a 
wall in the N.N.E.; passed over the saddle in Amauparu, $0 
cleft and rugged in its structure, and so steep in ascent, that we 
were obliged to tread in the exact steps that had been worn, or 
perhaps cut out by the Indians, After descending, we halted at 
the foot of Mount Waramatipu, a wooded hill 700 ft. high, which, 
from its dark foliage, appears almost black as seen in contrast 
with the light-coloured mural precipice of Roraima, 

27th.—Shivering with cold, the thermometer being at 584, 1 
awoke, and found the [Indians crouching round the fire, Started 
at sunrise, and continuing our journey to the N.N.W., at 11 
o'clock we reached a settlement of Arécunas, called Arawayam 
Botte; unlike the other Indian settlements we had seen, it was 
enclosed or barncaded. It consisted of 53 square houses, with 
gable ends, and around cabin. The natives informed me, that 
further towards Roraima we should find no inhabitants, as their 
neighbours were gone onajourney. We were detained here & lays 
by bad weather, during which tme I only got two observations, 
which gave our lat. 5° 4! N. The mountain of Roraima was 
almost constantly clouded; and no day passed without thunder 
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and lightning. I measured a base line, in order to ascertain its 
height and distance, as well as of the other mountains in sight, 
and watched every opportunity for repeating my observations, in 
order to obtain a mean result. 

Nov. 2nd.—We started in an E. direction for the Roraima 
range, crossed several intermediate ridges and rivulets which run 
towards the Yuruani. Vegetation was scanty except upon the 
stream-banks. At 7 miles we turned N.E. for 7 miles forther, 
as far as the brook Doh. On mount Kaimari I could not but 
admire the regularity with which a number of boulders of different 
sizes were placed: if human hands bad set them with line and 
compass they could not have been laid more regularly. Their 
direction was S, 84° W., over a surface of about a mile. In the 
afternoon we passed the brook Doh, about 12 yards wide, and 
shortly after the Cukenam, about the same width, within three 
miles of its source. From the brook Doh our course became 
E.N.E. for 4 miles, and at 6 p.m. we were within a mile of the 
perpendicular walls of Roraima, and encamped for the night in a 
hollow. We had the greatest difficulty in procuring fire—the 
constant moisture rendering the brushwood very. difficult to 
burn. At midnight the thermometer stood at 59° Fahr. - Before 
sunrise and for 4 an hour after, Roraima was beautifully clear, 
and we saw it in all its grandeur from an elevation of 3700 [eet 
above the Arécuna village of Arawayam: its steep sides rise to 
a height of 1500 feet; their summit therefore is 5200 feet above 
Arawayam; they are as perpendicular as if erected with the 

lumb-line ; nevertheless in some parts they are overhung with 
ow shrubs, which, seen from a distance, give a dark hue to the 
reddish rock, and the appearance of being altered by the action of 
the weather. The geological formation is the same as that we 
had examined on Mount Kaimari, namely, the older sandstone. 
One of the most remarkable features of this locality is the pre- 
cipitation of waters from these enormous heights, which afterwards 
flow in different directions into three of the mightiest rivers 
of South America, viz., the Amazons, the Orinoco, and the 
Essequibo, Several mountains called Roraima, Cukenam, A yang- 
Catsibang, and Marima, may be said to form almost a quadrilateral 
figure, of which Roraima is the highest and the most south- 
easterly point. This quadrangle occupies from 5.E. to N.W. 
10 geographical miles; the eastern extremity of Roraima is, ac- 
cording to my observations, in 5° 9’ 40/' N. lat., and the north. 
western point of Ayang-catsibang in 5° 18’ N. lat. Their 
greatest extent is 25 miles between Roraima and the west end of 
Irutibuh: at the distance of 2 miles N.W. from Ayang-catsibang 
rises another rocky wall Irwarkarima, to a height of $600 feet, 
remarkable for an urn-shaped rock on its eastern end, which, 
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standing as it were ona pedestal of 3135 feet above the Arécuna 
village, is 466 feet high, and at its widest part 381 feet. Next 
follows Wayaca-piapa, or the felled tree, which, as the Indians 
say, the Spirit Macunaima cut down during his journey through 
these parts. Wayaca is less in height than the rest of the group, 
and resembles an obelisk with a truncated head. The three 
mountains, Carauringtebuh, Yuruaruima, and Trutibuh, conclude 
the group; Carauringtebuh, the highest among them, is 4943 feet 
above the Arécuna village. Roraima is rarely free from clouds ; 

I only saw it so on two occasions. The circumstance of thick 
forests extending from its northern extremity to the coast of the 
Atlantic, while to the 8. spread large savannahs, may be one of 
the causes of the constant humidity as well as of the frequent 
thunder-storms of these regions. I can ill describe the magnificent 
appearance of these mountains with their thundering and foaming 
cataracts precipitating themselves from a height of 1400 or 
1500 feet, especially when swollen by the rains after a thunder- 
storm. On one of these occasions | had the good fortune to be 
at the Kamaiba, the largest of all these cataracts. Far-famed ag 
is the Staub-bach of the Swiss Alps, it is but a single fall, 

Roraima boasts of five, besides many smaller ones, after rain. The 
neighbouring Icukenam sends forth as many, and Marima per- 
haps still more; the latter fall into the Aruparu river. The moun- 
tain of Roraima i i334 miles Jong, but of inconsiderable breadth. 
From its eastern side flows the Cotinga, which mingles its waters 
with those of the Takutu, Branco, and Negro, and ultimately falls 
into the Amazons. A little N. of it the Cuya, a tribntary to the 
Cako, which joining the Mazuruni, flows into the Essequibo. 

From the south-western side of Roraima several streams flow into 
the Cukenam, which has its source in the neighbouring mountain 
Icukenam, and forms with the Yuruani the river Caroni, a tri- 
butary of the Orinoco, The Yuruani itself, which the [ndians 


consider the head of the Caroni (Caroni-Yamu), flows in nume- . 


rous streams from the north-eastern side of leuakenam, and is joined 
by others from its western side and from the mountains of Ayang- 
catsibang (literally louse-comb), Zarangtibuh, and Irwarkarima, 
The river Aruparu flows likewise in numerous streams from the 
rocky wall Marima, joining, at 4 days’ journey from its source, the 
Cako. The river ? sai a tnbutary of the Yuruani, flows 


from Mount Carauringtebuh. The Cako, one of the chief 


branches of the upper Mazurum, has its source on the eastern 
side of Trutebuh, while the Cama, which flows from he weslern 
side, joins the Apauwanga, a tributary of the Caroni, N. of the 
Yuruani, 
The marshy savannah at the foot of these mountains abounds in 
most curious and interesting plants ; among them is an [/fricularia, 
P¢ 
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the most beautiful of its tribe, and which | have bad the honour 
to dedicate to the most distinguished of American trayellers, 
Baron Humboldt, The root is fibrous, and from it springs one, 
or sometimes two, fleshy remiform leaves. The stem, of a dark 
purple colour, rose to a height of 3 or 4 feet, and bore several 
flowers about 24 inches in diameter, and of a beautiful purple. 
The lower lip falls like a collar, and is about 2 inches wide. 
The upper lip or hood is large, bold at its margin, and larger 
than the palate which it overshadows, Another plant of great 
interest, the eliamphora nufans, resembles the pitcher-plant in 
its leaves, which are similar to those of Sarracenia variolaris ; 
but there was a great deviation in the flower; as in the present 
genus there are several flowers, and the seeds are winged. The 
flower resembles our snow-drop, consisting however of from four 
to six sepals.* Of no less interest is a Cypripedium growing by 
the side of the [frieuleria and pitcher-plant in a marshy soil. I 
think it is the first South American species. [ts hairy and leafy 
stem, 5 feet high, bore on each peduncle several flowers, which 
were also hairy. I have no space to mention the numerous other 
plants of this remarkable region, excepting one, a Cleistia, with a 
deep scarlet flower and stem and purple leaves. + 

After visiting this singular group of mountains we returned 
by Arawayam to Uruparu, where,we arrived on the 9th of 
November, and where fever broke out among my people and 
detained me; they felt severely the change from the regular 
temperature of their savannahs, where the thermometer seldom 
ranges more than 10° or 11°, viz, from 75° or 78° to 85° or 90° 
in the shade; whereas on the elevated table-land we had re- 


cently visited, it stood during the night and in the morning from 


60° to 65°, and rose at 2 o'clock in the heat of the sun to which 
we were naturally exposed while travelling, from 105° to 110°: 
this, added to the damps and rains to which we had been ex- 
posed for four weeks, sufficiently accounted for fever, and I 
only wondered that | escaped myself. 1 felt that it was impos- 
sible for me to leave these sick men to their fate amongst 
strangers: they had trusted to me and left their homes, wives, 
and children, to accompany me, and as I had been hitherto suc- 
cessful in treating their maladies, | determined to remain with 
them, and do my best for them: in the interval I endeavoured to 
collect the best information as to our further course, and came to 
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_” Fora description and drawing of this curious plant see Mr. Hentham’s paper 
a ; ae Aehamphera wutens,” Trans. of the Linnwan Society, vol. xviii. p. 428, 
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ra of Roraima is further distinguished Fermonia dichocarpha ; # 
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After a stay of twenty-five days in the neighbourhood of 
Roraima, we set out on our journey towards Esmeralda on the 
Orinoco. Retracing our steps in a southerly direction for 30 
miles, we reached the sandstone range of Humirida. 

2ist Nor.—T his morning was one of the coldest we had expe- 
nienced in Guayana, the thermometer at 6 a.m. standing at 59°. 
We started at 7h, 20m.,and by 10 o'clock were descending Mount 
Tariparii, one of the most southern points of the great sandstone 
ridge we had lately traversed. T ariparu is in the vicinity of 
Mount Kinotaima, which we had crossed a month ago. The 
road over it is not only fatiguing but often dangerous, from the 
numerous boulders of quartz and the steep precipices on either 
side of the traveller. Nevertheless we reached without accident 
the Maese, a streamlet at the foot of Tariparu, where we 
halted to breakfast: hence the peaked mountain of Arawayang 
bore 8. G1’ E. | | 

22nd.—This day commenced with the ascent of the Arawayang, 
which we crossed at a saddle that connects it with the neigh- 
bouring ridges below the summit, which we were glad to escape 
the difliculty of mounting, for the road was fatiguing enough as it 
was. From this saddle we had an extensive 1 spect: we saw 
Mairari, which we had passed a month ago; #arumaika, to the 
S.W., and Mampang, and Tarenni, which we were to pass in a 
few days. We crossed several brooks which empty themselves into 
the Inkarama, an affluent of the Muang, and descended to the 
5.W. about 2000 feet into a mountain glen, where a cataract is 
formed by the Warampa, another affluent of the Inkarama: near 
the confluence of these streams we found an Indian settlement 
deserted; some of the cotton-trees were loaded with cotton, which 
our Indians eagerly collected. We waded through the Inkarama, 
where it was about 20 yards wide, and had some difficulty in 
discovering the path on the opposite side, from its being over- 
grown with low bushes; we then commenced to ascend Mount 
Saraurayeng. From its summit we saw again these detached 
groups of mountains which bound the savannahs, and among 
which we could easily distinguish Muritibuh by its tower-shaped 
top. I saw here white quartz regularly stratified, its direction 
being N. 8° W. We found some Macusi huts at Canaun of 
where we halted for breakfast, and procured an additional quan - , 
tity of yams, a welcome increase to our stock of provisions, : 
Mairari bore $. 59° E. In the afternoon we passed the Zama, 
a tributary of the Mayang, and travelled in a §. direction over a_ 
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table-land, slightly elevated above the valley of the Zuruma: here 
we were shocked by the sight of the skeleton of a human being 
near the site of a cabin which appeared to have been burnt down ; 
to all appearances it had been lying there for months, The 
bones were already bleached, and those barpies, the carrion-crows, 
had done their work upon the flesh: we naturally concluded that 
the unfortunate man had come to his death by the fire which had 
consumed the hut: but we heard another account of it in the 
evening, which horrified us, from a party of Macusis, whom we 
fell in with journeying to the savannahs to collect salt: they told 
us the skeleton was that of one of their own people who was 
blind, and whose children, grown up, a boy and a girl, they 
pointed out to us among their number. 

The poor man, it appeared, had beenin the habit of going about 
with them: and though he could find his own way to the pro- 
vision-grounds, in one of their excursions be lagged behind anid 
lost his way. With their usual thoughtlessness, no one went in 
search of him till two days had elapsed, when no trace could be 
found of him; and no doubt he was no further thought of untl 
his remains were discovered some time after. Can such be the 
state of parental affection among the Indians? Our lat. this 
evening by Achernar was 4° 18' N. 

93rd.—We were now in the hasin of the Auruma or Zurung, 
and travelling $.E. we twice crossed the Yanau, one of its small 
affluents, which flows in an E. by 8. direction towards the low 
savannahs, which we reached at one o'clock p.m. We found the 
Zuruma about 50 yards wide, and much broken by rocky dikes, 
which cross it, forming numerous cataracts. These dikes seem 
to be Jinks between the motntain-chain we bad just left and the 
isolated groups of Mampang and Muritibuh inthe 8. We fol- 
lowed the Zuruma some distance in a 58.5,.E. direction, before 
we could find a place to ford it safely. We then turned 5.W., 
and about 2 miles from the foot of Mount Mampang reached 
a magnificent cascade formed by the brook Marai Kawana, as it 
falls over'a perpendicular height of 300 or 400 feet. The valley 
of the Zuruma extends in a 5.S.E. direction, and is about five 
miles wide. We were now in the country of the Wapisianas, and 
halted for the night at one of their setthements. 

24th —Our path was strewed with numerous blocks of granite, 
which made our march fatiguing. At 8 h. we crossed the Warau- 
wayang, a tributary of the Marua, the river Parima of the maps. It 
was here about 30 yards wide, and, the Indians say, has its sources 
in the N.N.W., near Mount Ucaraima. The Indians call this 
river the Marva, and not Parima, by which name; or rather 
Paruima, they designate the Rio Branco of the maps from its 
sources (Urariquira) to its confluence with the Rio Negro. — It is 









full of broken ledges of rock, which enabled us to pass it easily, — 
without the necessity of going up to our middle in water. The 
grass on the opposite side was very high; and my coxswain was 
nearly bitten by a rattle-snake in it, upon which he came un- 
awares. The Indians set fire to the grass to prevent its escape. 


We encamped at the foot of Mount Marua, where we found two a 
huts, inhabited by Wapisianas,; the greater part of the inhabitants . 
were gone to the savannah to collect salt. | 
25th.—This being Sunday, we halted all day. About 12 miles (a 
distant from Marua, 8S.E. by E. 4 E., the Indians told us of some if 
very remarkable boulders of granite, which they call Tamurumu.* al 
The highest, which they call the “ abodeof the spirit Macunaima,” = 
they described as 300 or 400 feet high, and covered with hiero- = 


glyphic figures, like the rocks at the cataracts at Waraputa, and 
at Temehri, and elsewhere on the river Corentyn. We were pre- 
vented from visiting them by an unfortunate accident to one of [ 
our party, who was bitten by a rattle-snake. He was brought in : 





senseless. | ordered the wound, which was over the artery of ‘. 
the leg, to be sucked alternately by two powerful men, and well 

rubbed with salt and sweet oil, which were also given internally, ts 
and a ligature to be fixed tightly above the wound. When he . 
recovered his speech, he complained of acute pain, not only in + 
the wounded part, but likewise in his side, under the arms, faint- 7 


ness of sight, and giddiness. His pulse was small and irregular; 
and I feared much for his life, when he fell into a new stupor, 
and threw up blood from his stomach. I then gave him. a ee 
of castor-oil, and covered him with blankets, to produce perspir- 
ation, which, after an hour, was copiously effected, and his pains 
became less acute. He told us whilst fishing at the brook the 
snake had jumped at him, and bit him in two places. He had 
once before met with a like misfortune, and said he had been 
saved by drinking a small cup of milk drawn from a woman's 
breast. This was accordingly procured forhim, We did our best 
to promote perspiration, and continued to rub the wounded part 
with sweet oil, The leg was not much swollen; but his eyes were 
bloodshot, and it was evident that his sight was affected. His 
limbs remained rigid, and he complained much of giddiness ull 
mght. 

‘On the third morning be was so much better that I de- 
termined to leave him to the care of his relatives, and to proceed 
next dayon our journey. Lat. by mer. alt. of Fomalhaut 3° 57' 40". 
We had consequently crossed the river Marua in about 4° N, lat, 
about 20 miles from its sources further N. in the Ucaraima 
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mountains, which is very different from its position in the existing 
maps. 

97th—30th.— Leaving our invalid a supply of rice, to which I 
ordered him to be restricted for the three next days, we continued 
our march to the §.5.W. and S. for 40 miles over the savannah, 
keeping the mountain-chain on our right at a distance of from 15 
to 20 mies. Its general directiomwas E. and W. To the 8. 
we observed several isolated groups; among them Cawaibassi 
appeared the highest. Mount Wawatibuh bore in the morning 
5.5.W.: along its southern foot flows the river Maiyari. In the 
afternoon the group Tupae-engtibuh and Waikamantibuh bore 
W. The river Maiyari is turned somewhat more eastward by 
this group, as it passes the latter mountain. We crossed the 
river Maiyari in 3° 33' N., where it was about 130 yards wide, 
and, travelling W.S.W., reached the next day a Macusi settlement 
called Curutza, consisting of 3 round cabins, with about 50 in- 
mates. ‘This place was 3 miles from the river Parima or Rio 
Branco, and about 12 miles from where it is joined by the 
Maracca to the 8.S.E. This latter stream, the Indians say, is 
not a distinct river, but a branch from the Parima, which, sepa- 
rating from it some way higher up, here falls into it again, after 
forming a large island of the intervening country. Of the seitle- 
ments of Conceicao, Cajucaica, and San Joa Baptista, which 
are marked in the latest maps in this vicinity, | could discover no 
trace whatever. 

The number of women in Curutza far surpassed that of the 
men, who, in consequence, indulged in a vluality of wives. One 
aged man had three, two of them sisters, whom he had lately mar- 
ried, and by both of them had children then in arms. The chief of 
the tribe had as many wives ; one an old woman, who was evidently 
mistress of the household, notwithstanding the great attraction of 
her companions, who were young enough to be her daughters. 

Dee, \st—-3rd.—Our course was W.N.W.: passing about 8 
miles to the southward of Mount T upac-engtibuh, which | esti- 
mated to be 3000 feet above the savannah. It forms a wall-like 
ridge of rock, thinly overgrown with wood. Waikamantibuh, 
which is one of the same group, is more peaked and regular in 
shape. In the afternoon we crossed the brooks Avariapuru and 
sere Se semis which join the Parima about 4a mile from each 

ther, 

At 4 p.m. we reached a fapara settlement, called Sawai 
Kawari, where we found upwards of sixty Indians, a mixed as- 
sembly of Purigotos and others collected together from the 
Uraricapara, Merewari, the Orinoco, and Paraba, a tributary of 
the Caroni. I soon recognised in the captain, a Purigoto, the 
same fellow who three years before had told so many lies to Mr. 
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Brotherson about Lieut. Haining and myself, when detained by 
sickness at San Joaquim, while we were exploring the upper 
Rupunum. | suspected that he was after no good, and that he was 
deceiving the poor savages who were with him, and who, he said, 
he was going with to Pirara and the Corentyn: amongst them 
were some Oewnakus, who live in a wild state at the sources of 
the Uraricapara, neither women nor men wearing any covering. 
Their huts are moved from place to place, and they seem little 
attached to localities, flying at the appearance of any stranger ; 
those [ saw appeared very timid: they were about 4 feet 10 to 
5 feet in height, slender, eyes small, face in general long, and 
their colour lighter than that of the other Indians. Very different 
beings were the Maiongkongs and Mauitzi, who, 1 believe, are 
sister tribes, and inhabit the Merewari and Paraba ; they were 
from 5 feet 8 to 5 feet 10 inches high, and even taller, faces 
round, eyes set close together and somewhat obliquely, forehead 
small and retiring, their figures broad and muscular. long eye- 
lashes, but the eyebrows, as well as beard, plucked out. Among 
the females of the Caribis and other tribes of Guayana, they have 
a strange fashion of increasing the size of the calf of the eg by 
tying bandages round -the other part when young. These 
Maiongkongs had not only such bands round the lee, but like- 
wise round the upper part of their arms, on which they wore 
armlets of their own hair; for necklaces they wore «a bunch of 
the slender stems of a cryptogamous plant, a fern, which they 
called Zinapipo, and to which they ascribed talismanic property, 
Their waistcloths were of their own manufacture, hung with 
fringes and dyed red. The Mauitzi resembled the Maiong- 
kongs in dress and appearance, but the Guinaus who were with 
them had oval faces, small heads, sharp features, and high cheek- 
bones, with rather a gloomy expression of countenance. We saw 
but few women with them, and were told they had not yet arrived, 
though expected from the Parima. | 

As I understood they intended to finish their journey by land, 
I applied to the old Purigoto to sell me their canoes; he seemed 
at first anxious to deter us from proceeding, and to alarm us with 
fears of the starvation and sickness prevailing higher up the 
Parima and Uraricapara, that we should find no people, and such 
tales; but at last he was induced by — &c., to comply with 
my request, and | further engaged two of the Maiongkongs, 
who, I found, came from the vicinity of the Orinoco, to accom. 
pany us, with the old captain's permission. 

y mer. alts. of & Cassiopeia and a Eridani, our lat. was 
3° 35" 'N. © During our observations the strange Indians evinced 
much wonder, and were all ear and eye; they believed we were 
Pi-ai-ing or conjuring. The old Purigoto, however, wished to 
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show his importance, and to prove that he knew something of the 
matter, and pointed out several stars by name—Achernar he 
called [rika ; the three stars in the belt of Orion, Kaikara; Alde- 
baran, Wauyari-Yutta; the Pleiades, Yumang; Capella, Yawatva. 
4th.—This morning was disastrous to our future astronomical 
observations; in winding up my watch the chain broke, and we 
were thus left without a time-keeper, a misfortune without re- 
medy, for, had I sent back to the colony, two months must have 
elapsed before a messenger could possibly have returned, and then 
the season for travelling would have been nearly over. 1 resolved, 
therefore, to go on and do as well as I could; but henceforth we 
had to estimate the time. In Guayana the traveller ought to be 
provided with instruments in triplicate, and they should be of the 
best construction. I was unfortunately so peculiarly situated, and 
was obliged to make so many sacrifices to procure other instru- 
ments, that I was not provided even with duplicates, and though I 
had written from Pirara for a second watch, it never reached me. 
5th.— At Oh. 30m. we started in-a 5.5.W. direction, and in | 
hour reached the confluence of the small river Paparo with the 
Parima, where we found the four small corials promised us by the 
Purigoto. We were just preparing to load one of them, when 
down he came with his people and told us he had changed his 
mind, and could only let us have one corial, as he meant now to 
go by water himself to Pirara. As one, however, was useless to 
us, | was obliged to insist with him on our agreement, and at last 
to take by force another, but he went off with the two smallest. | 
was prevented from using my fire-arms only by the fear that false 
accounts might be circulated amongst the Indians as to our real 
objects. After this quarrel I set the people to work to cut down 
some spars wherewith to make paddles, and to raise upon and 
otherwise fit the corials for our expedition. The whole party 
were in motion, and our camp looked like a dockyard. ‘ 
6th.—The corials were ready by noon. From the information 
I had- collected from the Maiongkong Indians, one of whom 
was especially acquainted with the regions of the Orinoco, and 
told me of the Cassiquiare, the mountain Maravaca, and the river 
Entuari (Ventuari), I thought it advisable to follow the Parima 
instead of the course of the Uraricapara, as I had first intended. 
At halfi-past one we entered it, where it was about 300 yards 
wide, and much impeded by rocks, forming a series of rapids. 
Our course ascending the stream was. 40° W. We had no sooner 
entered the rapids than | found the corial was overloaded, and | 
was obliged to send back two of my party : our frail bark, how- 
ever, still took in so much water wherever we got into the surge 
of the rapids, that on reaching the mouth of the nver Yurumé we 
landed, and cut down a Wanussuri-tree (Cecropia peltata), out of 
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which two side-planks were made and shortly added to our wash- 


boards, which, though it did not accelerate our way, al any rate = 
rendered our passage more safe, and saved the people from a. 
getting wet. | | ‘ 

The river Yarumé joins the Parima from the N.W. It is | 


shallow at its mouth, much impeded by sandbanks and rocks, and 
about 100 yards wide. In the Portuguese survey it is called the 
Idome. The Indians of the present day call it Yurumé ; of the set- 
tlement of San Joao Baptista, which appears in the latest maps, 
no vestige now exists, I found the latitude of junction to be 
3° 30' 40" N., differing but little from the latest maps founded on 
the Portuguese surveys. 

7th.— A succession of falls made our progress very slow: at 
those of Marari, Tiatiapang, Arukiama, and Matiripang, we were 
obliged to unload the corinis and carry the luggage overland. s 

Our direct distance made during the last three days was only 
14 mules, and os I estimated our height at 110 feet above the 
Yurumé, this would give 8 feet fall for a mile, 

About 9 4.4. we reached the mouth of the Uraricapara, which 
may be 80 yards wide. Its water is of the same colour; and its cur- 
rent about the same as the Parima, namely, nearly 3 miles an hour. 

Towards the end of the last century the Spaniards had on its 
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right bank, some way wp it, a small fort called Santa Rosa, which, zs 
however, was abandoned, and its site overgrown with bushes when 

the Portuguese surveyors visited it at the commencement of this | 
century. [ts lat. was 5° 50’ N. If [ had not met the Maiong- 
kong-Indians now with me, I should have attempted the ascent aA 


of the Lraricapara, as recommended by M. Humboldt, instead | 
of continuing on the Parima, but as they all agreed in their ac-  * 
counts that I should find the upper parts of the river uninhabited, 
and should thence have a long journey to make westward over- 
land, I determined on keeping by the latter, The last reach of 
the Uraricapara is 8S. 46° E., and it appears to come from the 
N.W.: however, near its mouth some hills turn it to the S,W. 
The lat. of point of junction deduced from last night's obser- 
vation is 3° 20’ N. 

The river Parima, before it is jomed by the Uraricapara, is 
about 200 yards wide; not far from their junction the same ridge 
which crosses the Uraricapara traverses it and forms two great 
cataracts. The Purumamé Imeru is certainly one of the largest 
falls in Guayana, vieing in size and magnificence with William 1V.’s 
cataract on the Essequibo, and the falls of the Corentyn. This 
formidable obstacle to the navigation seems to arise from the 
river having forced its way through the hilly range already alluded ~ 
to. Narrowing to about 50 yards, it divides into two streams, and 
precipitates itself from a height of 40 to 45 feet: the whole 
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width of the river at the fall was not more than 10 yards when 
we passed it, though | have no doubt during the floods that it 
must be much greater. A little beyond occurs a second fall of 
about 25 feet, making altogether a descent or fall in the river of 
from 70 to 75 feet from these cataracts. We had no alternative 
but to carry our corials over the range, which was about 350 feet 
above the river; and though the ascent was for about a third of 
the way almost at an angle of 60° by a difficult path made by the 
Indians, we nevertheless completed the portage by 4 p.m., and 
embarking above the falls once more, proceeded about half a mile 
farther to a convenient resting-place. Lat. by mer. alt. of two 
stars 3° 18' 20" N. 

1i¢h.—Passed on the left the mouth of the branch called 
Maracca, signifying * rattle” in the Macusi language ; it 1s about 
100 yards wide, and partly obstructed by an island; as before 
mentioned, this branch is said to flow E.N.E., and to join the 
Parima about $6 miles farther to the eastward. After this sepa- 
ration of its waters, the ascent of the maim stream, or Parima, is 
again in a $.8.W. direction; we soon came to another cataract, 
the Emenari, where we had again to unload and to carry our 
baggage and our corial for a distance of 600 to 700 yards over 
land. Half a mile in a southern direction from this fall, the river 
is rejoined by a branch which separates from it about 20 miles 
higher up: our Indians told us, if we followed it it would lead 
us far to the N. and away from a Zapara settlement which we 
hoped to fall in with in the course of the day. 

At one o'clock we arrived there, and found the peuple located 
in a very wild spot almost inaccessible from the falls and rapids 
by which it is encireled. The men of the tribe were so hideously 
ugly that we calledthem the Ugly Faces. They seemed to suffer, 
most of them, from inflammation in the eves, many of them squinted 
horribly, and others were evidently dropsical. Their voices were 
squeaking and very disagreeable: the chief only was a good look- 
ing personage. The women were a striking contrast, and really 
very pretty; one girl I thought the prettiest Indian I had as yet 
seen. Altogether there might be about forty of them crowded 
into three huts: these were built round, neatly thatched with 
palm leaves, not poimted at the ep. as the Macusi houses, though 
with an opening for the smoke. he interior was clean, the only 
thing commendable among them. 

The Zaparas, it appears, have arisen from the intermarriage of 
Macusis and Arécunas. They principally inhabit the mountains 

Tupae-eng and Waikamang, though there are likewise a few of 
- their settlements along the banks of the Parima, of which this was 
one. Their whole number probably amounts to not more than 
300. They differ little in appearance from the Macusis: if any- 
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thing, they"are more slender, and not so robust in figure. Thad _ 
no opportunity of collecting any of their words, but their language 
is merely a variety of that of the parent tribes, the Arécuna and 
Macusi. As they were short of provisions, and could only spare 
us a bunch of bananas, we continued our journey next morning. 

I2-14th were spent in toiling with much labour and fatigue 
up a succession of falls and rapids: our daily progress barely ex- 
ceeded 3 or 4 miles in a westerly direction. The river in some 
places is bounded by steep hills to the water's edge ; in others it 
opened out into a wide expanse of @ or 3 miles, thickly studded 
with islands, It is richly stored with fish, Haimarn, different 
species of Siluridex, chiefly Pimulodus, and various others: the 

lectric Eel (Gymnotus electricus) abounds—several were shot 
with arrows measuring from 5 to 6 feet. During our progress 
through the falls, our Indians were frequently stunned by their 
shocks ; they are eatable, but too fat to be good; one which mea- 
sured 5 feet 9 inches, and was 14 inches in girth, weighed twenty- 
two pounds. The Macusis call it yaringra; the Guinaus, yari- 
mina; the Maiong-kongs, arina, eel) 

17¢h.—We passed this morning the mouth of the river Uruwé, 
which joins the Parima from the N.W. It appears to be of the 
size of the Yurumé: 5 days’ journey from its mouth it is inha- 
bited by Kirishanas. At noon we landed at a settlement of 
Waiyamara Indians, which our guides informed us would be the 
last we should fall in with for eighteen days; it became therefore 
necessary w provide ourselves with a fresh stock of provisions, for 
ours were at the lowest ebb. | : 

The settlement was some distance from the river... It con- 
sisted of two huts, and the ruins of a third, which had been 
lately burnt down. The captain received us, sitting on a law 
stool, surrounded by his men, all armed with war-clubs: havi 
heard what our guides had to say about us, he rolled up a few 
leaves of tobacco in the inner bark of the cakarally tree ( ecythis 
ollaria) in the form of a cigar, lighted it, and afver smoking it for 
a little while, handed it over to. me. Though no smoker, for 
form's sake, I gave a few puffs, and handed it on to our guide, 
This eustom, though very common among the North American 
Indians, | have never seen before among the Indians of Guayana, 
This party consisted of forty-five indiyiduals, besides those who 
were absent clearing a new space for provision grounds: they 
looked sickly and haggard, and were a striking contrast to the 
more robust and healthy Arécunas we had previously seen. [| 
observed two blind persons, and others suffering from sore eyes, 
and one who was deformed, It would appear, from this instance, 
that the shocking practice of destroying deformed children js not 
‘so general among the savages of Guayana as has been supposed 5 
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neither could I learn anything of the practice of .. ing one 
out of every birth of twins, as has been mentioned by Humboldt. 
The principal settlements of the Wayamaras are along the 
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"river Mocajabi, the Kaiyawana of the Indians, and about 3 days’ 


journey, or 50 miles off to the southward: the tribe is not nume- 
rous; they only spoke of three other settlements besides their 
own, In appearance they resembled the Zaparas, and their 
height was scarcely above 5 feet 6 inches. ‘Their language in many 
respects was different from the Macusi, and appears to abound in 
the ph, as iphaeri, kacphanari ears. They could not count beyond 
five; for ten they say fuphara: their intermediate numbers, six to 
nine, | could not learn, Their captain, or Kaibisaka, is known 
by the name of Marawai, and had an intelligent face. In the first 
instance he refused our application for provisions; but the sight 
of some knives, beads, and hooks, induced him to change his 
mind; and we agreed with him for twelve baskets of cassava 
roots, and several bunches of half-ripe plaintuins. It took, how- 
ever, almost a day and a half before that quantity could be deli- 
vered ; and, after all, it was only enough for a full allowance for 
our men for five or six days; whereas we had a journey of eighteen 
before us before we were likely to get any further supply, if we 
were to believe our guides. By mer. alt. of four stars | found 
the lat. to be 3° 14' 48" N. 

20th.—We proceeded onward once more to the W.N.W. 
The course of the river was still broken by rapids and islands. 
At noon we passed by a stream called the Paruaina, running 
into the Parima from the 8. by two mouths. Towards evening 
we halted near a temporary hut of the Waiyamaras, containing 
twenty-five individuals, children included. 

« @lst-22nd.—At 8 a.m. we had a distant view to the N.N.W. 
of the blue outline of the Maritani mountains, whence flow the 
Uraricapara and the Paraba rivers. We afterwards passed the 
small river Akamea, which joins from the S. 

On the following morning the Maritani range was more dis- 
tinctly visible, extending from E.S.E. to W.N.W. at a distance 
of 15 miles. | have already stated that it divides the waters of 
the Caroni from the Uraricapara and Parima, and ws no doubt 
a continuation of the Pacaraima range. It is inhabited by a 
few Waiyamara and the wandering tribes of Oewaku. I inquired 
mi vain for the portage of Anocaparu; my Indians were not ac- 
quainted with it by that name. . Paru signifies, in the language 
of the Guinau, a brook, and is not applicable to a mountain 


25rd-25th.—Continuing in a northerly direction we neared a 
range, bemg a continuation of the Maritani mountains, and of the 
same sandstone formation: they rise from 2000 to 3000 feet above 
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the river, in many places perpendicularly. The river Parma flows 
along their south-eastern base: the summit of one of them isa 
cone, like the Wayacca, of the Roraima range. It is covered 





with underwood, and its dark colour, added to its singular form, — 


have obtained for it the Indian appellation of Quattia, after the 
monkey (Atelis paniscus). The vegetation of the river's banks 
is here more luxuriant than below the large cataract: we observed 
among others a tree which distinguished itself by the elegance of 
its clusters of white flowers tinged with rose, and its large stamens 
ofa nch pink colour. These clusters were borne in profusion, 
and their dazzling colour was well contrasted with their ary 
foliage, of dark green pinnated leaves, The young leaves, of light 
green, hang down as if in fringes, and add to the variety of its 
rich appearance, It proved a genus as yet unknown to botanists, 
and the name of Evizareraa Reeta will henceforth distin- 
guish a tree which in beauty vies with one of the most splendid 
productions of the eastern hemisphere, the noble Amberstia, and 
the no less distinguished Brownea of the western tropical regions. 
A second species of this new genus, the Elizabetha coccmea, which 
fringes the banks of the inland rivers, has clusters of scarlet flowers. 

At noon Mount Pakaraima bore N, 4° W., distant about 4 
miles. It is a singular insulated mountain, and from its figure 
has been called the Pakara or Pakal, meaning a basket.* I 
estimated its height to be about 2000 feet. It consists of sand- 
stone. A range called the Ariwana mountains, running more 
northward, follows the Pakaraima, and are higher and steeper. 
From the Ariwana descend the small rivers Kawanna and ipj- 
kiari, which join the Parima from the northward. The waters of 
the Inikiari were of a light yellow colour, and temp. 5° lower 
than the air, At noon one of our guides, a Guinau, pointed out 
a hill distant about 15 miles to the north, where, he said, the 
Paraba or Paragua had its source. 

We halted ata gas plantation of the Kirishana, a wan- 
dering tribe like the Oewaku, though much more warlike and 
courageous; and as wild as nature made them. They go with- 
out any clothing; and live either on game in the mountains, or, 
when that is scarce, upon the fish, turtles, and alligators of the 
rivers. Occasionally they exert themselves to clear a small spot 
of wood, and plant it with capsicum and cassada roots, as it ap- 
peared they had done in this case; returning for the gathering as 
suits their other avocations. For their expeditions by water they 
construct light canoes of the bark of trees, which are soon made : 
fire does the work of the axe. As the Qewakus are despised by 
the other Indians, so the Kirishanas are dreaded ; they know it, 

* Achain of Pakaraima ma ins also gecurs on Upper Mazarani, ver 
wae ayo da! “sop g aloe permit in thelr forse ( the Pakatas 2¢' tha 
iis. 
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and make no seruple of plundering the more defenceless tribes 
whenever they have an opportunity; their poisoned arrows are 
always teady. Three of the Maiongkongs who were lately sent 
down the Parima to hunt fell in with some of them, who killed 
two out of the three—the third escaped, and brought the news to 
their party, who in their alarm all took at once to flight. We 
found no traces of their having been recently in the neighbour- 
hood, but our Indians were not the less on the alert all night. 
According to the maps, we were now at the source of the 
Parima; but, in fact, this river was here still 500 yards in width, 

2hth—28th—aAt our halt this evening the lat, by two observa- 
tions, was 3°40’ N.. The mountains of Quatibuh and Quebe- 
tibuh bore N.W.and N. 50°W., and the river flows between them. 
They are from 1000 to 1500 feet high, rugged, and of the same 
formations as the rest, sandstone, which shows itself in horizontal 
strata along the river, and forms dykes and rapids where it crosses it. 

The wooded mountains of Masuaka, towards which we were 
now to bend our course, bore W. by N. at noon, on the following 
day looking like a wall, extending N.E, and 5.W. At 2 poo. 
we halted at the junction of Arekatsa, the course of which we 
were henceforth to follow, in a NW. direction, instead ofthe 
Parima, which here forms an abrupt angle, coming from the 5.W. 
This river is of less size than the Uraricapara, and perhaps not 
more than 33 a wide. It falls into the Parima from the N.W., 
in lat..3° 44’ N. 

The breadth of the Parima here was about 250 yards: its 
course from W.S.W., through a long chain of mountains, the 
blue outlines of which we could trace to a great distance. The 
course of the Arekatsa, as we ascended, was very tortuous at first. 
Its banks were low and sandy, and coveted with numerous palm- 
trees, interspersed with which [| remarked also a species of 
mountain-cabbage, the cucurite, a few manicolas, and another 
plant resembling it, called ariha; two species of turo, and the 
popo, which, though a very scarce plant, within 100 mules of the 
coast, was here in great abundance. 

A species of Triplaris, different from that of the coast and the 
lower rivers, was also very common. We halted at a fall of the 
river called Warimieme, which, although apparenily small, forced 
us nevertheless to unload, and to carry the luggage over-land. 
Our lat., by means of four observations, two N. and two 8., of 
the zenith, was 3° 45' 40" N. At another fall, called Merisol, 
on the following day, we had again to unload our corials, and to 
earry the luggage for nearly 4 a mile over land. 

20fh.— We found it impossible to proceed further by water ; so, 
reaching the Kaimukuni, I determined to abandon the corials. 
From hence | sent some messengers forward to the first Guinau 
settlement, with directions to meet us, with some small corials and 
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provisions, of which we were already im want, at the Ainkuni, a 
inbutary of the Merewari, whence I hoped to be able again to con- 
tinue our journey by waler-carriage. We followed them next day. 

Jan. 1st, 1839.—Our path led for the first 5 or 6 miles in a 
W.N.W. direction, over mountains 500 or 600 feet high, through 
which runs the Kaimukuni, the bed of which we followed up- 
wards, wading through the water, sometimes to the loins, at others 
to the shoulders; glad enough we were, therefore, to reach a hut 
where our baggage had been already deposited. 

This day, the first of the year, could not pass without many re- 
collections of the manner in which we had passed the same anni- 
versary since I commenced my travels in these regions, and with 
the particulars of which the reader has been already sufficiently 
acquainted by my previous journals. It did not pass away without 
my having but too good cause to remember it: hard 'y had | 
reached our night's lodging when I found myself seized with a 
severe attack of bilious fever. Three of the Indians were also 
taken ill; and, to make matters worse, we were very short of pro- 
visions. Our last cassada bread was gone, and we had to subsist 
as we could on mountain-cabbage and wild-fruits : game was 
hardly to be found, and even fish was scarce. 

It was not till the Sth J anuary that we could attempt to resume 
our journey from the Kaimakuni, which had dwindled to a mere 
rill. We ascended a high hill, and followed a path tothe N.N.E., 
leading from the Kaimakuni to the Aiakuni, a tributary of the 
Merewari. The mountains we were now. crossi » and which I 
estimated to be about 3000 feet above. the sea, divide the Mere- 
wari and its tributaries from the Arekatsa and Parima. They 
are thickly wooded, and range E. and W.: we crossed them ina 
direction of N. by E. Their cap does not prevent the Indians 
of the Merewari from carrying their corials and canoes acrols 
them ; the portage is about 3 miles. 

6th—We arrived at the Aiakuni, and found there the mes- 
sengers we had sent forward with three small corials, but no pro- 
visions, though we were told the Guinaus would meet us with 
some bread half way to-their settlement, Mountain-cabbage was 
in the mean time our principal food. 

7th,—'T his afternoon we entered the river Merewari, the width 
of which varied from 150 to 200 yards, as more or less swollen by 
the rapids. I was surprised to find so large a stream, as, accord- 
ing to the maps, its sources are placed 80 miles farther N., and 
60 miles farther W. than where we met with the river; and to 
judge from its extent, I should say we were at least 40 miles from 
its source to the S.W. 

This river, the Mareguare of the Spanish maps, is a tributary 
to the Erivato; or rather at the junction of the two they form the 
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river Cauré, About2 p.m. one of the corials, in passing a rapid, 
upset; fortunately we lost nothing, as the water was shallow. 
Towards evening I succeeded in obtaining an observation of a; 
Eridani, which gave ourlat.4° 5'N. This was ata fall, near which 
we encamped, called Canicoan. 

Sth.—T he river being swollen, we had much difficulty im pass- 
ing the falls and rapids, and had several times to unload. The 
falls of Apai-shibi and Kributu were at least 20 feet perpen- 
dicular. Several streams joined the river from the mountains, 
right and left, One of them, the Wai-ina, from the E.S.E., 1 
estimated to be about 80 yards wide at its mouth, Our guide told 
us it was the resort of savage Indians, who did not permit any 
stranger to pass theircamp. The vegetation along the Merewari 
was luxuriant ; numerous palm-trees, and the Heliconta gigantica, 

In the afternoon we were gladdened by the sight of the corial 
we were so anxiously expecting with provisions, and which brought 
us, as promised, a supply of fresh cassada, and the favourite drink 
of the Indians, paiwari; no small treat to our hungry stomachs. 
Entering the Avenima soon afterwards, a few miles to the S.W., 
up this stream, we reached the site of the Guinau settlement 
on a small but steep hill, a short distance from the river. Here 
we found two huts, with fifty inhabitants, chiefly young females. 
They consisted of Guinaus, and a few Maiongkongs. Young and 
old came forward waving their hands, and apparently rejowing 
to see us amongst them. The place and its surrounding scenery 
reminded me much of the first Woyawai settlement we had visited, 
and the huts were quite as filthy, in spite of their efforts to make a 


better appearance. 

In lat. 4° 16’ N.,about 30 miles N.W., is the mountain Araba,by 
~ eastern npen which flows the Méréwari; it looks at a distance 
a rugged and perpendicular ridge of sandstone. Beyond, in 
the W., 1s the saicoticin Paramu, a about 25 mules =e 
mount Pabaha, where we were told were the sources of the 
rivers Cacara and Méréwari. The Erevato, the Indians said, 
rose in Mount Maria-etshiba, near the source of the Entuari 
(Ventuari), which river the Maiongkongs call Paraba. The 
fact that the Méréwari is to be found 90 miles further 5. than 
laid down on the latest maps is of importance to geography, and 
narrows the limits within which we may expect to find the sources 
of the Orinoco to comparatively a small range, 50 or 40 square 
miles W. of the Guinan settlement. 

The course of the Méréwari winds much, from the succession of 
hilly ranges through which it has to force its way; and is so 
much broken by rapids as to be impassable above the Aiakuni, 
even by the small canoes of the Indians. 
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The sandstone range called Maratti Kuntsaban runs from 
W.N.W. to E.S.E., and separates the waters of the Paralia 
(Paragua, Paraun,) from those of the Méréwari, The natives 
going hence to the Paraba carry their corials to the N.N.E. over 
the mountains Pamuyamu, till they reach the Catsikari, a tri- 
butary of the Curutu, which flows into the Paraba. The tin e 
of the Paraba Musi, of which Baron Humboldt speaks, is well 
known to the Guinau and Maiongkong Indians, 

I found the language of the Guinau very different from that of 
the other tribes which I had met with in Guayana. This was 
strikingly exlubited in speaking of the heavenly bodies: the 
Macusis, Caribis, and Arawaaks. Xc., call a star seriko, serika, 
serigu ; the Guinaus call it Yuwinti: the moon, Which is called 
Nuna by the Caribis, and Capoi by the Macusis, is called Ke- 
wari by the Guinaus, 

In answer to my inquiries as to the ee and origin of their 
tribe, they could give me no information whatever. No Euro- 
peans, they said, had ever before visited them, prevented as they 
supposed by the numerous cataracts of the Méréwari river, 
They do not differ in manners from the generality of the natives, 
and are equally indolent. Their chief meal is in the morning 
and evening, consisting of a pot of fish or meat; or, for want of 
them, of a sauce made of the leaves and fruite of the capsicum. 
This is first set before the head of the family, who shares it with 
the men and fuests; the women wherdanta take what is left. 
The women paint their bodies with a black dye (perhaps from 
the Lana or Genipa Americana), and wear round their ankles, 
knees, wrists, arms and necks strings of light blue beads, They 
cut their hair short; and some wear trinkets of tin in their ears. 
The faces of the men were painted with the preparation of the 
chica: they wore round their ankles, knee-joints, and arms, braids 
of their own hair; some wore beads like the women. ‘Through 
the cartilage of the ear was thrust a piece of bamboo, one end 
of which was ornamented with the feathers of parrots, maciws, 
the black powis, or, in liew of the bam boa, they wore the tusks 
of the wild-hog; necklaces of monkeys’ or peccarys' teeth were 
likewise common. Their speech is boisterous, and their laugh is 
still more so, ending in loud screams, 

As unfortunately the Maiongkong, of the Upper Orinoco, 
Were at war with the Guinaus and Maiongkong of this region 
and the lower Orinoco, I could not persuade the guides who 
had accompanied me so far to continue with me, though I offered 
them higher pay; they were afraid of their lives, and said they 
should surely be poisoned if they went on. 

They had no Seailadge of Esmeralda, or Mount Duida, by 
those names, though on further explanation they made me under- 
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stand that Esmeralda must be their Mirara, and the Duida 
Yéonnamari. They were well acquainted with the Maravaca, 
which they described as a mountain like Roraima; they also 
knew the Frenchman M. Arnott, who, I was told by Senhor 
Ayres, trades between Bararoa and Esmeralda. 

Under these circumstances I determined, as soon as my in- 
valids were convalescent, to cross the peninsula formed by the 


Meréwari, and to proceed westward in search of the sources of 


the Orinoco. 

The state of the weather bad been changeable, the thermo- 
meter varying from 64° to 88° in the course of the day. The lat. 
by mer. alt. of four stars was 4° 16’ N. 

Jan. 14th.—We started from the Guinau settlement. On 
going to the huts to take leave, I witnessed the melancholy scene 
of a young woman dying of consumphon: near her hammock sat 
her dean calling her repeatedly ; but she heard him not mes 
whilst their child, alittle boy, was assiduously employed in putting 
heated stones into a vessel filled with water, which stood under 
ber hammock, and served as a kind of vapour-bath. We after- 
wards heard that she did not survive the day. 

We followed the course of the Méréwari downwards in 4 
northerly direction, passing several falls; small hills on both 
sules hemmed it im at times, so that its breadth was little more 
than 30 yards. Towards evening we reached the mouth of the 
Cannaracuna, which joins the Méréwari from the W.N.W. Its 
waters were quite black. and strongly contrasted with those of 
the Méréwari, which are of a reddish hue, We encamped at its 
mouth in lat. 4° 30’ N. and quitted the Méréwari, which flows 
away to the north. 

15th.—The ascent of a small river is, under all circumstances, 
most wearisome, especially if it be shallow or impeded by rapids, 
as was the case with the Cannaracuna. The monotony of the 
scene was only broken by occasional glimpses of the rugged and 
broken ridges of sandstone mountains at a distance, which, to our 
imagination, assumed a thousand fanciful forms. In the after- 
noon all further progress with our corials became iunpossible. 
The river for miles was broken by falls, and thickly studded with 
boulders, between which no corial could pass. We had no alter- 
native but to leave our corials, and continue our journey by land. 
As the people I had with me were not sufficient to carry our 
baggage we had to leave a part behind, intending to send for it 
the following day. After a march of 7 miles over sleep moun- 
tains we reached two huts, inhabited by Maiongkongs and 
Guinaus, in all thirty-two persons; some of these men and 
women were rey. Angel painted with lana in various patterns, 
one not unlike the Greek border. We were now at the change 
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of the moon, and in the evening were visited by a severe thunder- 
storm, with such cloudy weather that my hopes of an extensive 
view from this elevated site were entirely frustrated; it was 
equally impossible to procure astronomical observations. 

The following day we sent for the remainder of our baggage. 
I was seriously indisposed from the effects of dyspepsia, brought 
on by long fastings, and insufficient or bad and indigestible food, 
particularly mountain cabbage—a delicate dish where the means 
are at hand to prepare it properly, but highly indigestible as we 
were forced to eat it. 

17th.—This settlement was on a small stream called the 
Yapekuna, about 4a mile from its junction with the Cannara- 
cuna, on which we once more launched our corials to proceed 
onwards by water. 

As we approached the high ridge of sandstone mountains, | 
estimated some heights, called Sarisharinima, at about 4000 feet. 
They were covered with wood, and more rugged than the range 
of Roraima; and, to judge from the boulders strewed at their 
feet, the sandstone was more crystalline. 

Leaving the corials whilst they were forced over some rapids, I 
walked about half a mile across a savannah, a rare sight in the 
midst of the dense forests which extend hundreds of miles in all 
directions: it was a sort of oasis in the desert, for the ongin of 
which it is not easy to account. I found the soil mixed with 
sand, and void of vegetable earth, being a kind of red ochreous 
clay. The Indians pointed out a few wild calabash trees (Cres- 
centia cujeld). A short distance from this savannah we came 
upon an Indian hut, constructed in the most fragile manner, and 
open at the sides. The inhabitants, nineteen in number, were 
engaged in making a new provision field; among them we ob- 
served, for the first time, some men and women entirely naked, 
though painted. The river meandered along the foot of the 
sandstone mountains, with almost continuous falls. 

18th—20th.—The people of one of the smaller corials which 
had started before us came to a halt to dig up the larva of some 
insect, which I found them eating with their cassada bread. It 
appeared to belong to the order Hymenoptera, and was enveloped 
in a lump of clay, hardened like a shell. I did not taste it, 
though | dare say it was as good as the larva of the Culandra 
palmarum, or Grugru-worm, which the French colonists con- 
sider a great delicacy. 

We were again obliged to abandon the corials and to continue 
our journey by land. It varied little from that of the preceding 
day; and to me, an invalid, it was extremely fatiguing. In the 
whole day, we made only about 5 miles. At the junction of the 
Kuihakuni we left the Cannaracuna, and proceeded to a Maiong- 
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of Arécunas from the Caroni. 

Finding that the eldest of the Arécuna party understood the 
Macusi language, and as the want of an interpreter had already 
twice given rise to mistakes and loss of time, | was very anxious 
to engage him to go with us, which he agreed to do, on our 
allowing him to stay with his friends tll next day, as he had been 
so long absent from his home. 

Though their language is different, we have hitherto found, in 
all their settlements, Maiongkongs mixed with Guinaus. The 
men are distinguished by their love of finery. While the Macusi, 
Caribi, and Arawaak Indian is satisfied with a string of coral or 
red bears round the neck, and perhaps some white ones round the 
leg or ankles, the Guinaus and Maiongkongs wear o profusion 
of them, and particularly when they can get them of a hght blue 
colour. When travelling, or when unable to afford such a dis- 
play, they tie bands of their own hair round the ankles, knees, 
arms, and neck. Sometimes they wear the root of a fern. 
I saw, in several instances, pieces of Wedgewood ware, rounded, 
and fastened to the upper parts of the arm. But the greatest 
object of admiration amongst this party was an old English uni- 
form of the 86th regiment, formerly stationed in Demerara. How 
it had reached to the confines of Colombia no one could tell us. 
One Indian was adorned with the crest feathers of the rock 
manakin—a dress which would have been rather costly in Eng- 
land, where each skin of that magnificent bird costs from @/. tw Sf, 
He told us that the manakin is commonly met with in the 
Sarisharinima mountains. 

I obtained several observations, and fixed our lat. in 4° 27’ N, 
The weather, though fair for some days past, was exceedingly 
cold—the thermometer standing, at six a.m., from 59° °5 to 62°. 

21«t—2@nd.—Our march was still to the south over mountains, 
the average height of which I estimated to be from 3000 to 
4000 feet. 

About noon, we again reached the Méréwari, studded with 
rocks, and broken by numerous falls: its breadth about 50 yards ; 
course nearly $.5.E. We followed its left bank for several 
miles, to the place where we were told we should find corials. 
On reaching it, however, there was but one, old and half rotten, 
which we were obliged to send on to the next settlement—a day's 
journey down the river—in quest of more. Thus we were again 
delayed in consequence of false information. 

In a direct line to this place from the Guinau settlement—or 
rather from the junction of the Avenima with the Méréwari— 
the distance does not exceed 53 miles in an E. by S. direction ; 
Whereas, if we had ascended the river by its winding course 
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through the mountains, we should have been obliged to make a 
great circuit against the stream. 

A long chain of heights which stretch in the 4th parallel of 
latitude from N.W. to 5.E., turn this river to the eastward, and 
separate it from the system of the Upper Orinoco, to which it 
would appear at first to belong, These mountains are, no doubt, 
part of the Sierra Mai, laid down in the old maps; their average 
height 1s from 2000 to 3000 feet, and they are thickly wooded ; 
in contradistinction to the sandstone mountains, which form the 
connecting link between the Sierras Parima, and Pacaraima, and 
whose direction is E. and W. 

The old man whom we had hired as our interpreter, ran away 
with another Indianduring thenight. Wedescended the Méréwari 
for about 3 miles, and entered its tributary, the Emekumi, which 
joins it from the 5.W.; at about 16 miles up we arrived at a 
Maiongkong settlement, whence we were once more to resume 
our journey by land. 

From this place we had a prospect of a large chain of moun- 
tains at the distance of about 20 miles, extending from the N.N.E. 
to 5.8.W. A high mountain called Mashiatti was pointed out to 
me, which bore N.W., where we were told the blowpipe-reed 
grew inabundance. Our guide told us also that the river Ventuari, 
which the Maiongkongs call the Paraba, flowed in its vicinity. 
This would place the sources of that great tributary of the Orinoco 
further S. than laid down in our present maps, if the informa- 
tion of the Maiong Indians is to be relied on. We saw in 
their calins several reeds of the blowpipe plant, upwards of 16 
fect long, pore straight and free knots. The arrows 
which the Maiongkongs use, are more than twice the length of 
those of the Macusis, which are only 12 inches long: they are 
made of the middle fibre of the palm leaf, and dip in Pou 
for 3 inches from the point. The poison looks like the urari, 
but the Inchians call it cumarawa, and the Guinaus, markuri, My 
observations gave me for the latitude of the place, 4° 11! N. 

‘AAs I found that we could not procure an increase of provisions, 
we left next morning, having with some difficulty hired two 
Indians to assist us in carrying the baggage in place of those who 
had deserted us. 

26/h.—The difficulties of the mountain road were very great, 
no sooner was one hill passed but another rose before us; so that 
our progress was slow, and my first attempt to urge the carriers 
to hasten on was met by a threat to strike work altogether, and 
leave me in the midst of the wood. I found that instead of my 
well orgamised Macusis, | had to do with savages, well aware of 
their numerical superiority, The range of these mountains, 
which during the first day of our march had a south-western di- 
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rection, changed more to W.N.W., and we had therefore to cross 
their axis. Many of the heights were conical, and the average of 
those which we crossed was from 1000 to 1500 feet: we saw 
others which could not be Jess than 2000 to $000 feet, both on 
our right and left, 

To my. great surprise we once more found ourselves in the 
fluvial system of the Parima (Urariquera of maps), and set up 
our huts on the. banks of the Birima, a small tributary of the 
Awarihuta, which flows into the first-named river. 

I bad hitherto doubted the accounts of the Indians, that the 
Parima could have its sources in the vicinity of those of the 
Orinoco, so far N. and W. of its position in all existing maps. 

As soon as our huts were erected, | was amused to see the 
Indians set to work assiduously to dig up the earth at the water's 
edge with long sticks, flattened at the end. On approaching 
them, | found they were searching for large worms which lie con- 
cealed in the foal ; they seemed to me like our Lumbricus, or 
rather Gordius, only much thicker. After washing off the mud 
the Indians ate them raw, and apparently with much delight. 

In the afternoon we entered a cabin inhabited by ten Maiong- 
kongs, and as our provisions were low, I halted for a day to 
obtain a fresh supply ; the rather as 1 was told that we should not 
find any other babitation for four days. 

From this place, which according to my observations was in 
4 5 N. lat, and by reckoning in long. 64° 51! W., Mount 
Paba, where the Meéréewari has its source, bore N. 19° E., its 
estimated distance being 55 miles; I have therefore thought my- 
self warranted in placing those sources in 4° 58' N. lat. and 
64° 57! W. long.; about 50 miles S. of their situation in the old 
maps: its farthest southern point is also 85 miles farther 5. than 
laid down hitherto. i 

To the 8.E. was the Parima, which for 40 miles runs E. by N, 
along a ridge of mountains, the highest peak of which, the 
Kaiwinima, rose about 3500 feet, and bore S. 40 E., from our 
position, This group extends about 4 miles from 5.W. by 8. 
to N.E. by N., and belongs, as far as I could judge from a dis- 
tance, to the sandstone formation. Mount Paba, 5000 feet high, 
decidedly belongs to that series, and the ridge from which 11 rises 
runs nearly E. and W. At 5 miles off, to the eastward, is a re- 
markable peaked mountain, which the Maiongkongs call Ar- 
watta, the Guinaus, Biribu. 

All accounts agreed in placing the sources of the Orinoco so 
near to those of the Parima, and so much to the 8. of their posi- 
hon in the naps, that | hoped to reach them in another seven days, 

29th.—Starting again on our journey in a S.W. direction, at 
14 miles we crossed the Awarihuta; one of the most considerable 
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tributaries which the Parima receives from the far N.W. [it was 
about 30 yards wide; its waters light coloured, and the current 
strong, running over a gravelly and sandy bottom: further east- 
ward it is inhabited by the Macu Indians. Its course, as far as 
we could trace it from the mountain, was 5.E. by E., and the 
natives pointed in the same direction when we asked them where 
it joined the Parima. | 

The mountain ranges which we had now to ascend ran E. by N. 
and W. by S.; our road over them by a nearly due 8. course, be- 
came very fatiguing from their great elevation. 

Several rivulets poured themselves turbulently down towards 
the Awarihuta, forming in many places large cascades, over a 
coarse-grained granite in which large flakes of hornblende were 

edominant. Every species of palm bad vamshed, nor was a 
Fatsetara to be seen ; fe were replaced by arborescent ferns : 
amongst the forest-trees | noticed the sirabali, haya-haya, akayari, 
tataba, ducali, cumara, walaba, and different species of cakerali, 
besides others, surpassing them in loftiness and size, which were 
new tome. A high mountain, which the Indians called Putubiri, 
and which | estimated to be 5000 feet high, towered to the 
westward of our path. 

Slvt.—We now entered the system of the Orinoco, and found 
all the streams which we crossed, flowing south-westward into the 
Ocamo, a tributary of that river. A chain of mountains to the 
southward, the blue outlines of which stretched N.E. and 5.W., 
was pointed out to us at our journey’s end; there, our guides said, 
were the sources of the Onnoco, surrounded by lofty and um- 
brageous trees. I was prevented from taking an observation, 
though I hoped to do so next morning at an Indian settlement 
which we expected to reach. The weather was fair, but the 
mornings and evenings cold; the thermometer at 6 a.m. seldom 
reached above 62° Fahr. 

Feb. 1st. —This day pot an end to my anxious hopes of reach- 
ing the sources of the Orinoco: in the evening we arrived at the 
huts of the Maiongkongs, and found them in the greatest con- 
sternation, and about to fly from the place in consequence of the 
massacre of twenty of their tribe by the Kirishanas, who inhabit 
ihe mountains between the Orinoco and Ocamo, and who had 
treacherously fallen upon them when on their way to visit them 
for the purposes of traffic. The same savages had immediately 
afterwards surprisedl a Maiongkong settlement only a day's 
journey from where we then were, and killed every person. 

These outrages had excited a general panic; and my party be- 
came infected with the same fears to such an extent, that not only 
did they peremptorily refuse to go forward, but made hasty pre- 
parations for a their heels and leaving me and my baggage 
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to my fate. In vain I offered them every bribe I could afford, 
even my own rifle, to which the chief had taken a particular 


liking, and which was the present of a kind friend; nothing could 
induce them to give up their determination to return; and I was 
thus obliged most reluctantly to turn back at the very threshold 
of the sources of the Orinoco. 

However, their true positionis no longer a geographical problem, 
a single glance at the map on which my route is delineated, will 
show that all uncertainty as to their situation 6 now reduced to 
within the narrow limits of less than 30 miles; and even that un- 
certainty is lessened by the concurrent accounts of all the 
Indians, that they were certainly to be met with in the chain of 
mountains which, as I have stated, they pointed out to me. 

I could only prevail on the Indians to wait tll the next morn- 
ing, which I was anxious to do that I might procure observations, 
in order still more nearly to determine the sources of the Orinoco, 
which that distinguished traveller, Baron Humboldt, was himself 
prevented from fixing by a similar misfortune, frustrated, as he 
says, by the hostile Indians above Esmeralda, who, it appears, are 
identical with the savage Kirishanas, who had thus so unex- 
pectedly thwarted my own views. 

-2nd—The weather did not permit me to take an observation, 
although Lwas up the whole mght watching forone. Every pre- 
caution had been taken to prevent our being surprised by the 
Kirishanas, and such was the general alarm, that all were glad 
when the morning approached, and we commenced to retrace our 
steps to the northward. 

My determination now was to make the best of my way to 
Esmeralda: it seemed that there were two roads thither, one 
direct W. was the shortest and easiest; but the fright of the 
Indians obliged me to abandon this, and to make a long circuit 
northward, by which they considered themselves safer from. their 
enemies, After 25 miles over our former path we turned 
N.N.W. for 20 miles farther to Warima: it was at first a most 
wearisome and monotonous route, through forests so dense and 
high, that nothing was visible beyond our path, till after having 
ascended a mountain higher than the rest, we found ourselves 
unexpectedly on a granite platform of vast extent, overgrown with 
alpine shrubs, Gromeliacee, Orchidee, Commelinacee:, and various 
other vegetable praiecion of high interest toa botanist. They 
were remarkable for their gigantic size; the stem of one, a 
Bromeliacea, was from 12 to 14 feet in length before it spread 
out into leaves: as it was not in flower I could not determine to 
wluch genus it belonged; I considered it a Tillandsia. Several 
others of the families related to that genus cover the rocks 
with their foliage; each like a natural cistern, yielded us upwards 


of a pint of water—that which was on the top, clear and pure, the 
remainder filled with residue and a slimy matter peculiar to the 
plant: the water is, however, well tasted, and our Indians drank 
copiously of it. A Commelinacea, with a stem 4 feet long, bore an 
umbel of yellow flowers, the delicate structure of whose petals 
contrasted widely with their rigid sepals. 1 recognised several 
species which | had observed in Roraima, the flora of which, in 
many respects, resembled that of Mount Warima: the splendid 
Utricularia was there, but the rocky ground not affording sufficient 
moisture, it grew from between the leaves of the watery Til/landsia, 
It had a strange effect to sec its stem adorned with magmfi 
blue flowers msing above the summit or crown of the Tillandsia. 
Surrounded by these magnificent plants | turned towards the 
panoramic landscape spread before us. To the N.E. the eye 
reaches to the Sarisharinima mountains, along the foot of which 
we had been so lately toiling; they stretched like a wall from W. 
to E., oertopped by the lofty Mount Paba; its summit en- 
veloped in thick clouds. In the E. we discovered the mountains 
of Méréwari, which turn back the course of the river so named, 
and prevent its junction with the Parima. Having ascended 
about 200 feet higher, we overlooked the mountains to the 8S. anc 
W. of us, and could distinguish rising above the horizon the 
groups of Maravaca and Yéonamari (Duida): the Paramu 
(Padamo) flows by the first, and the Orinoco passes by the 
southern side of the latter, Ata distance their structure re- 
sembled much that of Roraima, but | presume they are higher. 
Large columns of smoke rose in a S.E. direction, where we 
were told was a settlement of Macu Indians on the banks of the 
river Awan; further southward we saw the mountains of the 
Ocamo which we had just left. The latitude of Warima is 4° N., 
longitude deduced by reckoning, 65° 5' W. These granite 
mountains of Warima, stretching to the northward, form the di- 
vision between the tributaries of the Parima and the mighty 
Orinoco. The rock is fine-grained syenite, traversed in a 
W. by N. direction by numerous veins of quartz from 1 inch to 
3 inches broad, Here we met again with thickets of palm-trees, 
the manicole of the coast regions; it grows in marshy soils which 
receive a sufficient supply of water from the granite platforms. 
After we had descended for about 1300 feet, we followed a rill 
which ran W.S.W., and crossed soon afterwards the brook 
Yawarui, which flows into the river Matakuni a tributary of the 
Paramu. We crossed the Matakuni, 3 miles further W.S.W., 
where it was about 10 yards wide. In Arrowsmith's map of 
* The specimens which I brought with me have proved it to be the reludewranes 


(ficken rangiferinus, L.), which at a certain elevation appears ty be dispersed all 
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Columbia a river of this name appears as a tributary of the 
Ocamo, but the natives whom I have hitherto met with know 
nothing of it. The Matakuni, along which we were travelling, 
has. its sources two days’ journey further N. 

5th.—We continued our course to the W.S.W. and over 
mountains with savannahs upon their summits. /An Eupatortum 
of moderate growth overspread large pieces of ground ; its leaves 
were characterised by extreme bitterness, combined with a slight 
aromatic taste, 

The summit of these clevations at first looked to me to be 
covered with snow, an appearance caused by two species of lichen, 
which densely covered the ground; it was of pure white, and I 
do not remember any 5 Yen in South America which could vie 
with it in whiteness, After the morning dews this lichen is soft 
and pliable, but when the sun reaches the meridian it becomes 
rigid, It resembled the reindeer-moss, but the great difference 
in the climate prevented my supposing it to be that species,” __ 

We had great difficulty in finding water, and it was late ere we 
reached a small spring, near which we took up our night's quarters. 
The cold was intense, from which our blankets gave us very in- 
aequate protection. At @ a.m. the thermometer at 57°, 
at } past 5, at 56° Fabr. 

7th.—The morning was fair and cloudless, and we saw the 
high mountains of Maravaca and Yeonnamari quite distinctly: 
they bore from S.W. to W. by S., comprising an extent of 50°, at 
a distance of no less than 40 miles. A nearer range stretched 
W. by N. and E. by 5., and was met by transverse ridges run- 
ning N.N.W. and 5.8.E. ; along the latter flows the river Kunda- 
nama. On these mountains large patches of wood alternate with 
savannahs; the grass of the latter was burning in several direc- 
tions, and the horizon was obscured by large columns of smoke. 
We had a toilsome journey across the mountain ranges ere we 
reached the narrow valley of the Kundanama, a tributary of the 
Paramu. We passed it where it was about 30 yards wide, and 
where the Indians had made a bridge of two cake trees, with 
a balustrade of lianas, across a cataract. Here we found two 
cabins of Maiongkongs and Guinaus, containing twenty-three per- 
sons, but augmented by a party of seventy men of the Maiong- 
kongs, returning from a visit to the upper Ventuani (called by 
them Paraba), which gave the place a more populous ap- 
pearance. They, too, had taken alarm with regard to the Kiri- 
shanas. Large baskets of cassada bread were hung up in various 
directions, while on a small barbacot we observed them smoking 
thousands of that species of worm which I have before described, 
Here we obtained another supply of cassada bread, ready made, 
which enabled us to proceed on our journey without delay. I was, 
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however, obliged to leave behind one of our Indians, who was in 
such a weak state, from low fever, that we had had to carry him 
in his hammock. Lat. by two mer. alt. 3° 57’ N. 

8th.—We had a difficult ascent across mount Kikiritza, rising 
about 3000 feet above the Kundanama. On its summit we found 
again a region covered with low bushes and tufts of white lichen. 

Mosses are generally found only in humid places, and here, 
where everything bore the stamp of dryness, anid the vegetation 
was ease Apap this profusion of mosses and lichens was 
surprising. They consisted not entirely of the species of lichens 
just mentioned, but of mosses which clothed the branches and 
trunks of the trees, and covered the ground to such a thickness, 
that on sitting down one might have fancied oneself reclining on 
the softest downy cushion. Mosses, it appears, therefore, do not 
require continued moisture. At noon we reached a cabin of 
Maiongkongs lately built: it contained thirty-two persons, the 
greater part of whom were young people. They had had intima- 
tion of our coming, and had gathered for us some of the fruits of 
their new plantations; among the rest were some pine-apples, 
small in size, but surpassing in sweetness and aroma any other 
I had tasted previously, even those at Watu ‘Ticaba, which I then 
thought so superior. 

In the direction of N. 4 E., at a distance of 14 mile, rose'a 
high peak, called by the natives Ara gaa remarkable fora colossal 
mass of rock, which rises perpendicularly on its southern side. 
The little river of the same name flows along its foot to the S.E., 
and joins the Kundanama. 

We were delayed several hours to hire fresh people in lieu 
of some of our crew, who were no longer able to go through 
the fatigue of ing our baggage over the mountains ; and here 
I withouasa what E red not before seen, the Indians bleeding each 
other as a remedy for over fatigue. I found the Macusis and 
Wapisianas cutting each other's legs with a piece of rock crystal, 
an instrument to which they ascribed particular virtue, refusing 
instead of it my, offer of a lancet. 

The mountains continued in a N.N.W. and S.8.E. direction. 
Their summits must be sometimes exposed to tremendous tor- 
nado¢s, to judge from the trees lying prostrate over large extents 
of ground. So great was the number of trees thus felled, as to 
form barriers which we found it difficult to surmount. 

While traversing these mountains we saw a number of that 
most beautiful bird the cock-of-the-rock, or rock manakin (Rupi- 

egans), and I had an opportunity of witnessing an exhibt- 
tion of some of its very singular antics, of which, though I had 
heard stories from the Indians, I had hitherto disbelieved them. 
Hearing the twittering noise so peculiar to the rupicola, | 
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cautiously stole neat, with two of my guides, towards 1 spot se- 
eluded from the path, from 4 to 5 feet in diameter, and which 
appeared to have beencleared of every blade of grass, and smoothed 
as by human hands. ‘There we saw a cock-of-the-rock capering 
to the apparent delight of several others. Now spreading its 
wings, throwing op its head, or opening its tail like a fan; now 
strutting about, and scratching the ground, all accompanied by a 
hopping gait, until tired, when it gabbled some kind of note, 
nd another relieved him. Thus three of them successively took 
the field, and then with self-approbation withdrew to rest on one 
of the low branches near the scene of action. We had counted 
ten cocks and two hens of the party, when the crackling of some 
wood, on which I had unfortenately placed my foot, alarmed and 
dispersed this dancing company. 
he Indian, in order to obtain their beautiful skins, looks out 
for these places of their diversion, which cannot be mistaken; 
there he hides himself, and armed with his blowpipe and poi- 
soned arrows, awaits the arrival of the dancing party. He does 
not fire tll they are so eagerly engaged, to all appearance, in 
their sport, as to allow him to bring down four or five successivel 
ere the rest take alarm and disperse, Senhor Ayres told me it 
would be easy to procure, in the vicinity of the river Vaupes, from 
200 tw 300 skins during the pairing season, when the cocks are 
more particularly disposed to congregate, and exhibit their beauty 
in these strange capers, to win the affections of some favourite mate. 

After a ipfadaid deoctet to the Mahamé, which flows 8.5.E. to 
the Kundanama, we met again with palm-trees and Heliconiay. 

10th.—The mountains continued in parallel ridges, slightly 
deviating from N.N.W, and $.S.E., but of less height, and our 
descent was considerable. The air was warmer, and the thermo- 
meter at six A.M. stood at 65°. The white lichen had disap- 
yeared, and the other species no longer formed a compact turf, 
At the height of 4000 feet, it was replaced by a species of Lyco- 
podium, which covered whole tracts, and gave them the appear- 
ance of green meadows. I saw this species for the first time, 
which, like most of its congeners, is a prostrate plant, Among 
these patches there was likewise another species, the reproductive 
organs of which ended in apparent spikes, while on the former 
they terminated in branches. The latter reached a height of 
from 4 to 5 feet. 

We crossed the streams Manzaba and Marawia, and entered 
with it the basin of the Paramu, on the banks of which river we 
arrived at three o'clock in the afternoon. I was disappointed in 
the Paramo, which I had believed to be a much larger river, 
Where we first fell in with it, in lat. 5° 50’ N., it was about 40 
yards in width: its water of a muddy appearance: the current 





swift, running S. about 3 miles an hour, and broken by numerous 
boulders of a coarse-grained granite, which in these regions pre- 
vails at the foot and summit of the mountains. It rushed im- 
petuously along, forming numerous falls. In the maps it appears 
under the name of Maquiritari or Padamo; but the Maiong- 
kongs and Guinaus, inhabiting its banks, call it Paramu. We 
encamped on its left bank, while our Indians proceeded to the 
opposite side to take up their quarters in a deserted cabin. The 
rain fell, towards evening, in torrents. 

11th—After crossing the river, we continued along it, in a 
S.8.W. direction, for several miles, and then turned in a more 
westerly direction to visit the settlement of one of our chief 
guides, a Maiongkong. We crossed the small river Kurikanama 
where it formed a very fine fall, and flows, in a S.S.E: direction, 
into the Paramu. The Cuyaka, which we were following, falls 
into the former. We reached, at noon, the Indian settlement, 
situated on a small hill, rising about 80 feet above its shore. It 
consisted of two large round cabins and a muid-house, in the 
midst of mountains rising one above the other as far as that called 
by the Maiongkongs Maravaca Huha, which bounded the scene, 
and which appeared to me, as far as I could judge at so great a 
distance, to be the highest part of this range, which, in its general 
configuration, resembles Roraima, though less steep, and not pre- 
senting the same unbroken wall. The Indians were anxious to 
make us welcome. I counted sixty-four individuals, and was told 
that many were absent. They were well-formed, and the greatest 
part of them perhaps not above twenty-four years of age. They 
were painted and dressed like those of their tribe already de- 
scribed. The women had the hair of their head cut short, and 
were not, like others of their tribe, in a state of perfect naked- 
ness. After the first ceremonies of reception, the women brought 
us divers fermented drinks, followed by a whole array of little 
pots filled with sauces, and a number of neatly-plaited flat 
baskets containing cach a fresh cake of cassada bread. We did 
not see any fire-arms among them, but few of the men were 
without cutlasses of British manufacture, which they take great 
pride in keeping bright. 

The Maiongkongs are inveterate smokers: while travelling 
across the mountains at every halt a fire was immediately 
kindled, round which they squatted to prepare their cigars, whic 
are made by wrapping up the tobacco in leaves of Indian corn, 
It is customary, on the arrival of a stranger at their huts, for 
several individuals to offer him their cigars, after partly smoking 
them themselves. To me, who did not smoke, this was at all 
times a severe ordeal. | 

The Maiongkongs are a proud and haughty tribe. With one 
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end of his waist-cloth thrown over the shoulder, he stalks about 
as if the world were his own. He takes great pains with his 
appearance, and dresses his hair, dividing it over the front with 
the greatest micety. A war-club, different from those of the 
Caribis and Macusis, is his constant companion. It is pointed 
at the end; and when he sits down or squats, he sticks it into the 
ground before him. Like all the Indian tribes, they awake early, 
and chatter to each other while lying in their hammocks, At 5 
oclock they rise to bathe in the neighbouring brook or river, 
while their morning meal is preparing by the women, after which 
they go out to hunt, or lounge in their hammocks. 

They eat also at 9 o'clock, at 12, and about.3, and make a 
grand meal at sunset. This we observed they took before their 
huts, when the sauce-pots formed the principal dishes. To these 
meals our people were always invited, sometimes by several 
parties at a time, so that it seemed a continual feast. 

This settlement is famed for its manufacture of baskets and 
blowpipes; and here I had at last the satisfaction of seeing the 
plant which produces those wonderful reeds which the Indians of 
Guayana hold in such high esteem for the construction of their 
blowpipes. The reader of Humboldt's Personal Narrative will : 
recollect that the Indians who returned to Esmeralda from the 
gathering of the Brazil-nuts, brought with them reeds which were 
from 15 to 17 feet long, entirely free from anything like a knot. 
They were quite straight and smooth, and perfectly cylindrical. 
M. de Humboldt, however, could not determine to what genus 
ey belonged. I found that they grew at the foot of Maravaca, 
and ascertained them to be a new species of Arundinaria, which 
grows in large clusters like the bamboo—the first joint rising, 
without a knot in the old plant, from 15 to 16 feet: about that 
height, the first branches strike off, and reach from 30 to 40 feet 
higher. The stem is seldom more than } an inch in diameter, 
and its own weight gives it an arch-like bend, which adds to its 
graceful appearance. It is peculiar to the sandstone ridges of 
the Upper Orinoco, between the rivers Ventuari, Paramu, and 
Mavaca, The Indians call it Curata; and the Maiongkong 
and Guinau Indians, who inhabit these regions, are called the 
Curata people. 

The mean of seven observations gave our lat. $° 47’ N. From 
this I estimated Mount Maravnca, the highest of the group, to be 
in 3° 40’ N. lat.; and Kurianiberi, which is of pyramidal form 
and isolated, in 3° 38' N, lat. The mountainous nature of the 
place and the thick woods prevented my measuring any base-line 





to ascertain the height of Maravaca; I estimate it, however, to be 
from 10,000 to 11,000 feet above the sea. Water boiled at the 
Maiongkong village at 205° -5 (about 3500 feet). The temperature 
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at sunrise was from 59° to (1°; its hichest, shaded by the tent, was 
88°; and at sunset, from 78° to 80°. At 9 a.m. a slight breeze 
rose from the E., which continued till mid-day, when it died off, 

Before we left the settlement we procured what, to us, was a 
great prize—a small calabash full of salt from some Guinaus 
who had come from the river Cunucuma, making the journey in 
four days, from which I supposed its distance was about 50 miles 
in a westerly direction. They told us that the breadth of the 
river near their place was about 100 yards, and that none but 
of their own tribe lived there. They, like the Maiongkongs, 
are famed for the manufacture of Cassada graters, in which they 
carry on a brisk traffic with the neighbouring tribes. The party 
consisted of four men, tall and well made. Besides graters, the 
had a number of new hammocks, for which our Macusis bartere 
My stock-of merchandise was, however, so reduced, that I could 
not supply them with articles to pay for their purchases; never- 
theless, though the Guinaus had never seen them before, they 
trusted to their word that they would send back the payment 
hy one of the men who were to accompany us to Pirara, where 
I expected to find a new supply of goods. The purchases 
consisted in hammocks, cassada graters, waistcloths, girdles of 
~ human hair, and ornaments of maccaw and parrot feathers. | 
procured also a few bivalve shells from them from the Cunucuma, 
which they wore as ornaments; they belonged toa species new to 
me, an though perforated in order to fix them to a necklace of 
monkey's teeth, they were not so injured by it as to render them 
useless for description. 

15fh.—We started from the Maiongkong settlement, and em- 
barked on the Parimu, which we followed inaS. course. Some- 
what below the river Puruniama a series of falls commenced, 
where we met with a serious disaster. One of the small corials, 
in passing a fall, filled with water and sunk; and though the 
corial was recovered, her load was almost entirely lost: among 
other things was our newly-purchased stock of salt, and all our 
plates, which, although not of the most valuable metal, badd 
rendered us the service of the most costly. 

A similar accident Shortly afterwards befel another corial, 
which, however, we got ashore before she sunk, with no other 
damage than the wetting of her cargo, which a bright sun soon 
remedied. The river, for the space of 300 yards, was a succes- 
sion of rapids and falls; some so large and dangerous that we 
a to unload the corial five times, and to carry the luggage over 
land. 

16¢h.—The river continued the same; indeed some of the falls 
were from 15 to 20 feet perpendicular, and we had to unload re- 
peatedly. About noon we reached the cataract Marivacaru, 
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the largest we had yet passed ; the river here precipitated itself 
upwards of 30 feet over a ledge of rocks; we had, of course, to 
unload, and carry the corials and luggage over land. Thence we 
followed the river in a S.E. direction, till we saw at some distance 
before us, what I first mistook for clouds of white smoke from 
some fires kindled by some of our Indians who had gone on before. 
But 1 was soon undeceived; it was asheet of foam formed at the 
junction of the river Kundanama with the Paramu. This river, 
coming from the N.E., is about 55 feet higher than the Parimu. 
Before it joins it, at its mouth, is a small island, by which its 
waters are divided into two streams, which rush down over two 
grand cataracts, one of which is 20 feet high. The dense white 
foam contrasts strongly with the dark colour of the Paramu, 
while clouds of mist, formed by the contest of the waters, rise high 
into the air, and hang like a veil over the verdure of clusters of 
palms, and thick umbrageous trees. 

-] know of no other instance where a river joins its recipient in 
so'turbulent s manner. 1 estimated the breadth of the two falls 
at 300 yards; at their foot they formed a large basin, on the 
southorn shore of which thick masses of sand were deposited, 
brought down by the Kundanama from the sandstone ranges. It 
will he recollected that we bad crossed this stream, on the Ist 
of February, in lat, 3° 57’ N., and whence its circuitous course 
has been S.W. by 8. to its junction with the Parimu, which, ac- 
cording to my observations, is in lat, 3°50’ N. The lat. of our 
camp this night, at 4 miles distance, being 3° 26’ N. 

17#h.—After passing the cataract Cavana, we had compa- 
ratively smooth water; but previously, the Parimu surpasses in 
the number and height of its fall any river | have ever before 
seen; and truly thankful I was to the Almighty that it had 
pleased him to allow us to reach their termination in safety. 
Many an anxious moment had I passed during the two preceding 
days. The river now widened to about 150 yards, its banks be- 
came low and were clothed with rich verdure and clusters of 
palins, amongst which we recognised the Coucourite, Curua, Lou, 
SY Se Araho, and saw several others which were unknown to us. 

From the mouth of the river Watamu the Parimu took a 
sharp bend towards the N.W., and brought us opposite to a 
wall-like range, the continuation of the mountains of Maravaca. 
The sun reflected its rays on their bare sides and made them 
appear of snowy whiteness; Wataba Sira bore N.W. by N.; its 
summit, an isolated cone, was wrapped in clouds. The N. part 
of Yéonamari (Duida) bore W.N.W.; it extended further 8. 
than we could see, and appeared to us not so elevated as Wataba 
Siru by 2000 feet. We halted at noon ata Maiongkong settle- 
ment, beyond which the owners of our corials had stipulated that 
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we should not take them, but I had been led to expect to be able 
to purchase here a large corial, which they said had just been 
\9th.—The canoe in question arrived this day; it had been 
built near Mount Wataba Siru, and had taken the natives more 
than eight days to transport to the Parimu: it was sufficiently 
large for our purposes; the length was 33 feet, and. breadth 5. 
The owner was dressed in high style in some finery brought from 
Angostura, where he had been lately. He spoke a few words of 
+ a aml appeared in every respect a very intelligent man. 
uch care as he had bestowed in covering his own person, he 
did not seem to think it necessary to be so particular about his 
wife, who went in a state of nature. We agreed for the price of 
the canoe, a part of which was paid in cutlasses, axes, calico, 
knives, &c., and we all went to work to fit ber with temporary 
benches to carry us to Esmeralda. 
20th.—W e started in a $.W. direction this morning in our new 
canoe. During the last three days we had had daily thunder- 
storms and rain, and the river had risen upwards of a foot. Some 
falls below the settlement were passed without accident; the 
canoe stood the heavy surge admirably, and though large, an- 
swered the helm well. We had every reason to be satisfied 
with our new purchase: she was strongly built of cedar, and was 
very light, a quality which, as I had not yet given up all hopes 
of proceeding by the Mavaca, adapted her for being hauled 
over land. The Maiongkongs are excellent boat-builders, and 
they can complete their work with fire and axe in less time than 
any other lindane: Below the last cataract of the Parimu we 
were welcomed by a pair of fresh water dolphins, which followed 
us, sporting and gamboling around the canoe, Our course from 
this point was S$. by E. as far as the Matakuni. To-day I esti- 
mated the breadth of the Paramu to be 270 yards; its banks 
were low, and the current much leas than the preceding day. 
Among the falls we saw many of the fish named Pacu; they 
differ in shape and colour from the Pacw of the Essequibo and 
Mazaruni, and are of a dark-blue, approaching to black. After 
reaching the smooth water, whenever it was shallow we saw nu- 
merous species of the tribe Siluride and others. On the shore 
we noticed the gigantic Oubudi tree, covered with its bright scar- 
let or yellow fruit. The heat became very oppressive; the 
thermometer, exposed to the sun, rose to 129°. Shortly after 
noon I observed round the sun's disk a large halo 43° in dia- 
meter; the exterior of the circle was white and the inside tinged 
with yellow, and which lasted till the sun was within 25° of the 
horizon. Though I had frequently seen halos round the moon, 
I had never before noticed one round the sun. The day was 
k 
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hazy, and in the N.E. were heavy thunder clouds. Towards 
sunset we reached the river Matakuni, flowing from the N.N.E.\, 
which we liad previously crossed while traversing the mountains 
to the northward: it was there only a small brook scarcely 10 
yards wide, here its breadth was 150 yards. After midnight I 
obtained with difficulty, on aceount of the cloudy state of the 
weather, an observation of a Centauri, which gave our lat. 3° 2! N. 

I have already observed that the Matakuni appears in, the 
maps as a tributary of the Ocamo. On inquiry | could not 
ascertain that there was any Matakuni which flows into that river; 
the Indians were only acquainted with the tributary of the 
Parimn. 

2 1sf— Before sunrise we were in our canoe, expecting in a few 
hours to enter the Orinoco. The waters of the river Matakuni 
are white, and render the Porimu much lighter in colour than 
before its junction, There was no difference in the temperature 
of the two rivers; the waters of both were 82°, while the air was 
3 

We were stil) followed by the dolphins, at least we fancied 
they were the same which had joined us the preceding day, and 
under their escort at 9 a.m. we entered the Orinoco. The 
course of the Parimu had been latterly 5.E., but its last reach 
is 5. 21° E., and it is about 300 yards across; the Orinoco, above 
the junction, is not much broader: lat. of confluence 2° 54’ N,, 
or 18 miles to the southward of its usual position in maps; the 
bearing of Duida consequently differs, and really is, N. 40° W. 
by compass. When the natives pointed out the mountains to 
me where they saul were the sources of the Orinoco, and 
which, according to my calculation, are in 2° 30’ N. lat, 1 
thought that the river made a sweep to the castward of N., 
but now I feel convinced that it pursues a W.N.W. course 
from its source to its bifurcation below Esmeralda. A few miles 
W.of the Parimu the width of the Orinoco increases to 400, 
500, and G00 yards, We met with numerous sandbanks, and, 
as we had been told, many difficulties as we advanced ; the river 
was frequently, the whole way across, not more than 12 or 15 
inches deep, and we had w dig channels for our canoe to allow 
of its passage. There was so little current that in many places 
the water appeared stagnant, and was covered with scum and 
bubbles; when the canoe scraped the bottom, it turned upa 


species of fresh-water alge of a green colour and covered with 


Mucous matter. 

The banks of the river were low and the adjacent country flat, 
and only now and then broken by isolated low hills densely 
wooded: to the northward, however, (he Duida and its adjacent 
mountains seemed to rise to the clouds. A pyramidal mountain 
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was remarkable among the rest for its shape, but as it was our 
Indians’ first visit to the Orinoco, they could not tell me its name. 

Hearing a dog barking on the right shore, we pulled towards 
the place to ask for information, but in vain: we found a single 
hut watched by a fierce dog, anc apparently only tenanted by 
some females. We inquired the distance to Esmeralda in all the 
Indian languages we could muster, but could only obtain answers 
in an unknown tongue: nor did we get a view of the tawny beau- 
ties, who hil themselves behind the door of their cabin, anal Were 
protected by their watch-dog, like another Cerberus, from all 
intruders. 

We halted ata sandbank opposite the river Wapo (Guapo), 
where myriads of sandflies swarmed and most unmercifully tor- 
mented us, as indeed they had done ever since we had entered 
the Orinoco. ‘This mfliction, under a heat of 130° in the sun, 
to which we were fully exposed on the broad river, was almost 
intolerable, nor did it cease till the setting in of darkness, when 
a gentle breeze fanned our burning faces. By four observations 
of northern and southern stars we halted in 3° 7’ N. lat. 

22nd.—We started at G o'clock in full expectation of secing 
Esmeralda. Light fleecy clouds enveloped Mount Duida, but 
they vanished after the sun rose above the horizon, and for the 
first time we had a full view of these stupendous rocky masses, 
partly illuminated by the rays of the morning sun. Our progress 
was not without difficulty; we got aground several times on sand- 
banks, and had to traverse from shore to shore to avoid shallows 
and to follow the winding course of the river's channel. At 
length we came in view of a fine savannah extending to the foot 
of the mountains, which I knew, from Humboldt's description, 
to be that of Esmeralda, and some canoes tied to the river's bank 
showed us the landing-place. I cannot describe with what feel- 
ings I hastened ashore; my object was realised, and my observa- 
lions, commenced on the coast of Guayana, were now connected 
with those of Humboldt at Esmeralda. 

It is but due to that great traveller to acknowledge that at times 
when my own physical powers were almost failing me, and when 
surrounded! by dangers and difficulties of no ordinary nature, his 
approbation of my previous exertions cheered me on, and 
encouraged me to that perseverance which was now crowned with 
success, The emaciated forms of my Indian companions and 
faithful guides told, more than volumes, what difficulties we had 
surmounted, 

The village was a few hundred yards from the shore; half 
way to it we were met by oe alealde, ee us in 
Spanish. His attire certainly did not bespeak : his dignity, bei ing 
bebe but a shirt made of the bark of a tree called Sianini 
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which covered his loms. He led us to his hut, where his wile, 
children, and grandchildren were assembled, and where we soon 
found that for the present, at least, he was the only adult male 
inhabitant of the place. His Sefiora put some smoked fish and 
cassada before us, while he made incessant inquiries respecting 
European affairs; he spoke of France and Paris, England and 
London, Prussia and Berlin; he inquired what states were at 
war, and what Ferdinand VII. was doing in Catalonia. The 
change of affairs in Spain was new to him, and be could not con- 
ceive how a queen could govern there : equally wonderful to him 
was Donna Maria's ascent of the Portuguese throne. He spoke 
of Napoleon, and, indeed, showed that he had a very fair ac- 
quaintance with European matters, which was accounted for 
when be told me that he had served during the late revolution in 
Columbia asa sailor on board a privateer under a Catalonian 
commander, and had been much in the West Indies. When I 
had answered his inquiries, in my turn I was equally anxious to 
obtain from him some information respecting my further route. I 
was very unwilling to descend the Cassiquiare, by which | knew it 
was at Jeast 200 miles further to Bararoa than by the Mavaca and 
Padaviri, which on many other accounts would have been the 
route I should have preferred. We had no decent clothes left in 
which to appear among civilised people, neither bad we any 
money, which on the Rio Negro would be requisite in order to 
buy what we wanted for our sustenance; whereas the Indians of 
the Mayaca would have supplied us in exchange for the articles 
we bad still left to barter with, 

Old Antonio Yarumari prefaced what he had to say by telling 
me that he was born at the hanks of the river Siapa, and was of 
the Ipavaquena nation, and was therefore well acquainted with 
the rivers and portages; that in the low state of the rivers at that 
season it was impossible for us to proceed by the Mavaca. To 
corroborate the truth of his statement he called forth a miserable, 
half-starved looking being of an Indian, whom we had not pre- 
viously observed from his being hidden behind a sugar-mill which 
occupied partof the room, This man, Antonio told us, was from 
Brazil, or, as they call it, Portugal, and had journeyed several 
times with a Frenchman between Bararoa and Esmeralda, 

According to their joint information it appeared that the mouth 
of the Mavaca was 4 days’ journey from Esmeralda; the In- 
dians proceed up it for 5 days, and then journey one day and a 
half over Jand, passing a large mountain when they come to the 
river Siapa or Durowaca; this they follow only for a short dis- 
tance, and ascend one of its tributaries, the Mandavaca, to the 
Manelissen, which flows into the Marari, a tnbutary of the Pa- 
dauiri: the Marari once entered, they reach Dararoa in 7 days 


more. But this route, they said, was only passable during the 
winter season, or from Nias 60 September. As I saw no reason 
to doubt their statement, however contrary to my own wishes, | 
thought | could do no otherwise than follow their advice and the 
mie of the Cassiquiare, and this therefore 1 made up my mind 
lo do, 

Thirty-nine years had now elapsed since Alexander Von 
Humboldt visited Esmeralda, and found in the most remote 
Christian settlement on the Upper Orinoco a population of 
eighty persons, The cross before the village still showed that its 
inhabitants professed to be Christians, but their number had 
dwindled to a single family—a patriarch and his grandchildren, 
Of six bouses which we found standing only three were inhabited ; 
their plastered walls and massive and well-finished doors showed 
they were not built by Indians. Before one of them, which we 
took to have been the church or convent, we observed a small 
bell hung up in the gallery, bearing the inscription “San Fran- 
cisco Deasis Capp. 1769." Nature, however, had remained the 
same: Duida stil raises its lofty summit to the clouds, and flat 
savannahs, interspersed with tufts of trees and the majestic Mau- 
ritia palm stretch from the banks of the Orinoco to the foot of 
the mountains beyond, giving to the landscape that grand and 
animated appearance which so much delighted Humboldt. 

A ridge of heaped-up boulders of granite, named Caquire, in 
forms the most grotesque, and in some places looking like vast 
edifices in ruins, occupies the foreground, and at its foot Esme- 
ralda is situated. Some pious hand has planted a cross on the 
largest of these gramtic blocks, the airy form of which stands 
boldly in relief with the blue sky as a background, and heightens 
the picturesque appearance of the surrounding scenery: it also 
reminds us that although nature and man appear in savage state, 
there are still some in this wilderness who adore the Deity and 
acknowledge a crucified Saviour. 

The highest point of the Duida is, accurding to Humboldt's 
measurement, 7147 feet above the savannah,* or 8278 feet above 
the sea. The Indians of the rivers Paramu, Cunucuma, or the 
Maiongkongs. or Maquiritares, in general call the Duida Yeo- 
namari, and Esmeralda Mirara. Towards the W.N.W. the moun- 
tains rise gradually to the height of about 2000 feet, clothed at 
first with dense forests, succeeded by rocky cliffs, only here and 

* MM. de Homboldt measured a baseline directed towards the summit of the moun- 
tain in order to ascertain the height of Duida. 1 measured a baseline, 725 yards in 
length, which ran parallel with the mountain. The horizontal distanee prove 
14,029 yarts; the double vertical angles at the extremities 18° 637" and 17° 56 
19"; the elevation resalting from which was at point A 7145 feet, at point B 7155 
feet. This agrees so closely with M.de Humboldt's measurement that it appears . 
- almost accidental; it isthe more remarkable, since the operations were carried an 
with the sextant, 
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there sparely covered with vegetation. The range extends in 
ponte nies Miss towards the loftiest peak, which bears N. 30° WwW. 
from the village. Its base is covered with wood, from which an 
unshapen rocky mass rises boldly to a height of 4660 feet, and so 
steeply that it is impossible to reach its summit. From this pomt 
the range turns to the N.E. by E., throwing out buttresses aud 
escarpments which look like the works surrounding a vast fortifi- 
cation. The most eastern point of the Dunda bears WN. 8° E., 
distant about 10 miles from Esmeralda; but another rocky mass 
of more wall-like form rises still further N.of Duida, and stretches 
E. and W. towards the banks of the river Parimu; beyond are 
the mountains Wataba Siru, Ekui, Mariaca, Satawaca, anid Mara- 
vaca, all belonging to the same system, but Maravaca is certainly 
the most elevated of them all, and cannot be less than 10,000 
feet above the sea. 

Having ascertained that Roraima and the adjacent mountains 
consist of quartzose sandstone as well as the Maritani and 
Sarisharinima mountains and Paba, I was led to believe from the 
similarity of their appearance that the Maravaca group was of 
the same formation, in which I was confirmed by some specimens 
which Mr. Morrison brought me. | felt sure, also, that Dunda, 
which evidently belonged to the same group, could not be dif- 
ferent, although M. de Humboldt states it to be gramitic; and to 
satisfy myself I made an excursion to that part of the mountain 
where the dense wood ceases, and the rocky mass rises almost 
perpendicularly: here, as [ had previously found at Maravaca, 
the summit of the mountain consisted of 4000 or 5000 feet of 
quartzose sandstone, resting on the granite below. Numerous 
veins of quartz traverse this sandstone in various directions, and 
are analogous to those of the Crystal Mountains near Roraima, 
The rock crystals and chlorite quartzes on the Duida have been 
mistaken for diamonds and emeralds, and have given rise to the 
erroneous name of Esmeralda for the miserable village so called. 
The heaped up boulders I have already spoken of as at the foot 
of the range, are chiefly of granite interspersed with large Jueces 
of quartz of a highly crystaline nature, and veins of the same rock 
frequently traverse the boulders. Spots of dazzling whiteness are 
observable along the precipitous declivities of Duida when the at- 
mosphere is clear and the sun reflects his rays on its walls, which 
consist, no doubt, of quartz; and the numerous fragments which 
are found on the savannahs below and in the beds of the streams 
which flow from it, prove its abundance throughout the range. A 
charming prospect presents itself from the cross of which I have 
already spoken. ‘To the north the high mountains, with their 
outline strong and bold, were near, and softening into blueish tints 
as they recede in the distance. The course of the Orinoco up- 
wards can be traced for a considerable distance. A few incon- 
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siderable and isolated round hills rise on either side of it, and in 
the west; elsewhere dense forests cover the plain. Below is 
Esmeralda looking like a deserted village, the noon-tide heat and 
prodigious swarms of sandflies* confining the few inhabitants to 
their houses; savannah extends from the village to the river, a 
few stunted trees, and some Mauritia palms, rising from the thick 
grass, on which numerous tumuli of a species of termes, from 
3 to 4 feet high, and black like the soil of which they are built, 
form a singular and remarkable object. Such is the prospect of 
Esmeralda on the Orinoco. 

M. de Humboldt observed that the inhabitants of Esmeralda 
“lived in great poverty, and their miseries were augmented by 
large swarms of musquitoes,” an observation equally applicable at 
the present day. The inhabitants are miserably poor, and as to 
the numbers of sandflies, from the first dawn to mghtfall, it sur- 
passed anything I had ever seen, and “thus it is with us the 
whole year, even during the winter season, we are equally 
plagued at mght by these musquitoes,” said old Antonio; nor 
docs use make the natives less sensible of their bites, and they 
seemed to take quite as much pains as we did to keep these 
blood-suckers from their hands, face, and feet. In their houses 
they place a kind of latticed door before the entrance, made of 
fine pieces of palm-woud, just sufficient apart to admit lizht, whilst 
in some measure it keeps the insects out. I substituted my mus- 
quito netting, which answered the purpose better. 

The inhabitants do not cultivate the grounds in the immediate 
vicinity of Esmeralda, not considering the soil any longer worth 
planting from its being exhausted by repeated crops: their pro- 
vision grounds are several miles distant. Antomo, finding we 
meant to stay two or three days, set out in his canoe for these 
plantations, promising to return the following evening. Good ag 
his word he came back to us next day, loaded with some fine 
bunches of plantains, and a small basket of oranges and limes, an 
unexpected and most welcome treat to us. He brought us like- 
wise some Brazil-nuts, and a fruit which he called Pentari: it 
was yellow, round, the size of o small apple, and of a highly 
delicious flavour. I believe it was a Sapotacew, although I could 
not discover the bony seeds of that tribe—indeed the whole inside 
was soft. The means of cight observations by merid, alt. of the 
stars 2 Aung, « Columba, « Argus, « and § Centauri, « and 
y Ursa Majoris, gave me 3* 11! 3’ N. for the latitude of 
Esmeralda. M. de Humboldt determined it 5° 11' N. 

* English colonists misname generally the gnat of the tropics, musquito. The 
musquito, a small fly, as its name beapeaks, is a species of Simulia, and is called in 
the colunies, sandily; the gnat, or zancudo of the Spaniards is a Culex, 
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V.—Journey from Esmeralda, on the Orimoco, to San Carlos 
and Moura on the Rio Negro, and thence b Fort San Joaquim 
to Demerara, in the Spring of 1839. By Mr, R. H, Scnom- 


purcK, Corr. Mem. K.G.5 


Arter a stay of three days at Esmeralda, during which we com- 
pleted our new canoe, and made other preparations for our long 
voyage, we left it on the afternoon of the 2th February, and con- 
tinuing the descent of the Orinoco to the W.N.W. for 13 miles, 
during which it receives the small streams Mantan, Sodomom, 
and 'Tamatama from the N., and the Cuca from the S., we ar- 
nved at the remarkable bifurcation of this river, so well and so 
fully described by Baron Humboldt, that little is left for any sub- 
sequent traveller to add. From this spot the principal branch pur- 
sues its course at N. 74° W., winding round the foot of the Sierra 
Parima, and eventually, after a semicircular sweep of about B00 
miles, falls into the Atlantic Ocean: the lesser branch, named the 
Cassiquiare, or Cassisiare, by the Guinaus and Maiongkongs, strikes 
off at a right angle to the S,W., and preserves this course for about 
120 miles direct distance to the Rio Negro, near San Carlos; thus 
connecting the two great basins of the Orinoco and the Amazons. 
From the entrance of the Cassiquiare the summits of Cerro Duida 
bore N.E. nearly, but the clouds prevented my getting an exact 
bearing. The width of the stream was only 100 yards; the rate 
of current 7-10ths of a mile per hour. The river winds, in short 
turns to the southward; it is shallow, and much obstructed by 
sand-banks, studded with rocks of granite; its banks are high, 
and covered with dense but not lofty vegetation. Among others, 
1 remarked the Sirvaballi, a species of Laurus, and the prickly 
Sawarai palm (.4sfrocaryum Jouaii Martius). 
©G(h—28th.—We passed the small streams Caripo and Pa- 
moni, which join the river from the E. A little 5. of the latter 
I observed, on some granite rocks, several circles and lines; they 
were the first Indian picture-writing we bad seen since leaving 
the Essequibo. Opposite the Curamoni, which falls in from the 
eastward about 40 miles from the Orinoco, we again measured 
the current, and found it as before. ireaseately ee of this point 
the waters of the Cassiquiare, in the rainy season, are said to find 
a second channel to the Rio Negro, more to the westward; 1t is 
called the Itinivini, At that period the current runs upwards of 
5 miles an hour, and fills the bed of the Cassiquiare to overflowing. 
Such was the case when Baron Humboldt ascended this stream 
in 1800. At the time of our descent, the banks, where the 
Itinivini is said to flow off, were from 10 to 12 feet above the level 
of the water. Lat. of our camp this evening was 2° 28" N. 
March 1.—The river runs 5.5.E. for about 7 miles, when it 


turns again to the westward, near the outlet of the small lake of 
Vasiva, which we passed this morning on our left. At 15 miles 
lower down, the streams Carie and Mumuni join from the W. : and 
3 miles below, on the E. bank, is a remarkable rock of granite, 
rising above the surrounding trees, which I estimated at from 
50 to 60 feet high. Lat. by merid. alt. 2° 14' N, 
2nd.—A ledge of granite rocks and several islands obstruct the 
passage. At 2 miles below, the river Siapa, or Durawaka of the 
Indians, flowing from the Untaran mountains in the E., joins the 
Cassiquiare, in lat, 2° 7' 50" N. ‘This stream is 150 yards wide 
at its mouth, but is said to be much obstructed by shoals and 
‘rapids. At} miles below we landed at Mandavaca, or Quira- 
buena, a village of twenty houses on the eastern bank, the first 
inhabited spot met with in descending the Cassiquiare. Here is 
a chureh, a small square, and a population of about eighty creoles 
and Indians, whose chief occupation is in making ropes of the 
fibres of the chique-chique palm (Atlalea funifera), which, at the 
tume of the high waters, are carried to Angostura, on the Orinoco, 
for sale. Here is no padre, or priest; a missionary from Angos- 
tura, a distance of GOO miles, visits them once in two or three 
years; the “good fathers” of the mission, as they are still called, 
returned to Europe on the breaking out of the revolution. We 
were told that the Cassiquiare rises 15 feet above its present 
level at the time of the inundation: the village is 25 feet above 
the water. We slept this night at Santa Cruz, 7 miles beyond, 
on the western shore, a poor village of about cighty persons. Its 
lat., by observations, was 1° 57! 50" N. 
ord—We started, as usual, before day-break, by the light of a 
bright moon, At sunrise the river was covered over its whole 
breadth by swarms of ephemera, or day-flies, which flew against 
the stream. At 3 miles below, the river Pacimoni joins from the 
eastward ; its entrance is about 500 yards wide, but, as far as we 
could see, it was surrounded by sand-banks, more remarkable 
from the dazzling whiteness of the sand contrasted with the very 
dark water of this stream. From the point of junction, the river, 
which had been flowing 5.5.W., bends abruptly N.W. for 10 
miles. ‘Two hours after we halted at the Buena Visia, a village 
withachurch and twelve houses, on the southern or left bank, and 
where we found the people troublesome, At five miles below, 
the Cassiquiare again bends sharp to the W., ani pursues this 
general course for 24 miles to its junction with the Rio Negro. 
On its S. or left bank, just below the bend, a remarkable trans- 
| block of bare granite mses 150 feet above the stream, 
Tumboldt- named it Piedra de Culimacari, but the natives now 
call it Vanari. Atits base is an impenetrable thicket of bamboos, 
palms, lianas, &c,; and a little to the might are other masses of 
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granite, one 40 fect high, resembling an obelisk in form, which 
supports another rock on its top; against this reclines another 
boulder, also bearing a smaller on its summit, and a third block 
stands apart to the mght of the others; the whole forming a pic- 
turesque and curious group. | 

It was at this spot that M. de Humboldt had observations for 
lat. and long., whence he deduces the position of the junction of 
the Cassiquiare with the Guainia and of Fort San Carlos. With 
the exception of the first night after leaving Esmeralda, I had an 
observation for lat. every night; and at this place agreed, within 
half a mile, of M. de Humboldt; but my estimated longitude, 
or by dead reckoning from Esmeralda—and I paid preat attention 
to my courses and distance—diflered 9' from the determination of 
that distnguished traveller. 1 should, however, have unhesitat- 
ingly adopted his position of Culimacari, if M. de Humboldt him- 
self possessed greater confidence in his observations. A mistake 
also appears in the distance to Solano, which M. de Humboldt 
lays down at 21’ W. of Culimacari; whereas, by my reckoning, it 
is only 12. And it may be discovered, I think, in the traveller's 
own narrative, in which he says that he left the mission of San 
Francisco Solano at a late hour, to make a short day's journey,* 
and halted at 5 p.m.j near Culimacari. Now, supposing the 
relative situation of these two places to be correct, he would have 
made 21 miles direct in that short period ; while at p. 419 he 
tells us that with all the strength of the rowers they could only 
make 9 miles in 14 hours. 

At sunset we landed at San Francisco Solano, a village on the 
left bank inhabited by Cheravichahenas Indians: it is rather 
larger than Mandavaca, and has a population of about 120; but 
is not so neatly built. ‘The night was clear, and the Jat. by mer, 
alt. of a Argus 1° 59’ 50” N, 

4th—By day-break we were already 4 miles from Solano; 
numbers of goatsuckers (caprimulgus) of white plumage, spotted 
near the tail with black, occupied the place of the ephemera of 
yesterday. 

The Cassiquiare widens considerably on approaching its junc- 
tion with the Guainia; several islands extend along its nght bank, 
and large ledges of granite impede its course. Immediately at 
its anouth there is a small island on the left. Although the 
water of the Cassiquiare is much darker after the junction of the 
Pacimoni, that of the Guainia is still blacker: the united streams 
flow to the 5.8.E., under the name of the Rio Negro. The 
breadth of the Cassiquiare at its mouth is about 550 yards; that 
of the Guainia about 600: the general course of the latter is from. 








* Pers. Naz., vol. v. p. 405, ¢ Thid., p, 412. 
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the N.W., but the last reach before the junction comes from N. 
10° W., while that of the Cassiquiare is from E. 20° S., thus 
forming an angle of 120°, The length of the Cassiquiare, in- 
cluding its windings, is 176 geographical miles. Lat. of junction 
1° 59’ N. | 

The Rio Negro holds a general S.S.E. course from this point 
for about 70 miles; its current we found only 14 mile an hour. 
Passing between the right bank and the island of Mibita, we 
avoided the rapids of Uinumane, ani in two hours arrived at San 
Carlos, a village of 400 persons, on the E. bank of this river, and 
chief place of the district. Immediately opposite, on the right 
bank, is the ruined square fort of Agostinho, almost covered with 
bushes; the breadth of the stream here, by measurement, we 
found to be 615 yards: in August it rises 15 feet above its pre- 
sent level, The Indians here are of the Paniba, Pure, Guari- 
china and Zanibos tribes; but there are neither negroes nor 
mulattoes, Lat, by mer, alt, of two stars, 1° 54 55" N, 

In spite of all my inquiries I could gain little information in 
aldition to that given by M. de Humboldt of the upper course 
of the Guainia, although the Justice Don Diego de Pina had tra- 
yelled much in the interior, and, among other places, had visited 
the Raudal de Guaharibos, on the Orinoco, about 50 miles above 
Esmeralda, ‘These Indians have retired, it is said, farther to the 
eastward, and are still hostile to any stranger entering their 
country. The river, says Don Diego, is scarcely more than 100 
yards wide at the Raudal or Cataract, and lessens considerably 
above; the Gehette being the last stream of any consequence 
that joins the Orinoco as you ascend, He agrees also with my 
information as to the north-westerly course of the river below the 
Rauilal: as to its sources he knew nothing, but my recent journey 
las so far set that question at rest. 

Glh.—We had no native pilot in our boat, and we therefore 
passed the island of San José, 7 miles below San Carlos, which 
forms the provisional boundary between Brazil andl Venezuela, 
without knowing it. As we proceeded on our descent of the 
river we saw a large party of sixty persons, and eleven corials 
aml canoes, on a rocky island, who were on a fishing expedition 
from San Carlos. We landed afterwards at the solitary hut of 
Senhor Cordeiro, formerly a lieutenant in the militia, but who on 
the breaking out of the Cabanno war fled from St, Isabel by 
the rivers Maravila, Pacimoni, and Siapa, to San Carlos. He 
has since visited the mountain-chain whence these rivers have 
their source a second time in search of sarsaparilla; and [ 
rained much valuable information from him respecting these 
regions, which is laid down in my map. 

Before reaching Senhor Cordeiro's hut, we observed in the 
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distance a singular hill, which bore 8S. 28° E.; it was isolated and 
ended in three peaks, but mght obliged us to halt before reaching 
it. Our lat. by obs. was 1° 18’ 50" N, 

7th.—Early in the morning we passed the granite hill of 
Cocui, rising ‘about 850 feet, at 14 mile from the E. bank of the 
river, It is bare and steep to the S., but has some trees on 
its E.and W. sides, and is of a remarkably picturesque wi tay 
ance. Another hill of less height is situated about a mile N.E. 
of Cocui. Here was the dwelling place, about the middle of the 
last century, of the Manitivitano chieftain Cocui, notorious for hus 
cruelty antl debauchery. He was the implacable enemy of the 
Jesuits, and devastated their missions. M.de Humboldt, when in 
Sain Oarionin 1800, met the sonof Cocui. Dr. Natterer, of Vienna, 
who ascended the Rio Negro to the punction of the Cassiquiare, 
climbed to the summit of the mountain of Cocuw. In the after- 
noon we observed the Pirabuku chain of mountains, of which the 
S.W. angle bore 5. 54° E. Threatened with a thunder-storm, 
we used all our exertions to reach Maralitana, and landed there 
at 2 p.m., just im time to escape the rain. 

San José de Marabitanas, the frontier fort of Brazil, is situate 
on the western bank of the river, and consists of a palisadoed 
mud embankment, mounting echt guns; two of which were 
English; seen from the river, the little fort, the church, and a 
row of houses extending along the banks, has a cheerful appear- 
ance. It is under the charge of a serjeant and six men, and the 
whole village contains about 150 persons. By mer. alt. of four 
stars I found the lat. to be 0 56’ N., or 16 miles to the south- 
ward of its position in all extant maps. The somewhat elevated 
situation of the fort afforded an extensive view. The Pirabuku 
mountains bore from E. to E. 50° 8., at a distance of about 50 
miles, rising, probably, 1500 feet above the plain to the W. 
Isolated hills, as Cocui, appeared to form a link of communica- 
tion between the chain containing the sources of the northern 
tributaries of the Rio Negro and the mountains of the Sierra 
Tunuhi, near the sources of the Xié and the Isanna, to the left 
bank of the Uaupes. 

For about 5 mies above and below Marabitanas the Rio Negro 
takes a S.S.W. course, thence a W. course for 18 miles; when, after 
the junction of the Aié, it turns due S, for 45 mules, os far as the 
confluence of the Uaupes. At 6 miles below Marabitanas it re- 
ceives the Mahuaba and Dimiti from the eastward; by means of 
the latter, and a small portage, the Indians of this ‘district to the 
westward carry on a brisk trade with those of the Maturaca, 
Cababuri, and of the whole mountain-chain to the N.E. 

We estimated the mouth of the river Mié at 150 yards wide; 
at the W. point of junction is the small village of San Marcelino 
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of 6 houses—yet even this scanty population was comparative 
society and cheerfulness to us, accustomed to the monotony of in- 
land navigation, when sometimes weeks elapsed without a single 
habitation. 

Ofh—Near the small village of San Joni Baptista de Mabi 
we saw a large decked canoe waiting for the rise of the waters to 
enable her to navigate the stream. [tis only at that period that 
the products of the forests, as zarzas, pucheri, jalap, balsam 
capaiva, Kc., can be carried to Para, a voyage of 2 months with 
the stream, and of G months against it. The river is here about 
900 yards wide, but divided into several channels by islands and 
numerous ledges of rock, At lim, below is Nossa Senhora da 
Guia, a village containing a church and thirteen houses: 3m. N, 
of this village the river is narrowed by ledges of rock to 400 yards; 
and 1m. farther S. the river Isanna joins from the N.W. and W., 
flowing from the Tunuhi range: its outlet was 250 yards wide, 
and its waters black. [ts upper parts are thickly inhabited by 
Indian tribes, against whom an expedition had recently been sent 
under pretence of pressing them for the service of the Brazilian 
navy, but in fact to send them into the interior to the mines as 
slaves; and such was the terror caused by it, that many of the 
villages were tenantless, or inhabited only by women. At 3m. 
below is San Felipe, a village on the W. bank, with a church and 
six houses ; and hugs farther 5., on the opposite bank, the miser- 
able hamlet of Sta. Anna, where we took shelter for the night 
under an open shed, while the thunder rolled heavily all around 
us. The villages on the banks of the Rio Negro are far more 
neglected than the Spanish villages on the Cassiquiare and at San 
Carlos: more than seven years had elapsed since a priest had 
visited them; and the present pastoral journey of Padre Felipe 
was the talk of the country. Lat. by mer, alt. 0° 17' N. 

10th.—After 2} hours’ paddling this morning I was surprised 
to find myself off the outlet of the river Guapes or Uaupes, which 
inall the maps we hail seen was laid down 8S. of the equator, 
whereas, by our distance run, and last night's observations, it 
must be in 0° 8' 30" N., differing fully 9 miles in lat. from its 
generally supposed position. 

We ascended the stream, which is called Ucayari by the Indians, 
about 1 mile in a westerly direction, to San Joaquim de Coanne, 
a deserted village on the S. bank, the inhabitants of which had 
removed to Kaiwana, a settlement 6 days’ journey up the river, 
where they maintained a brisk trade with the natives. Just below 
San Joaquim the Uaupes divides into two branches, forming a low 
island 5 m. long; but of the channel connecting this river with 
the Curicuri, as laid down in most maps, the natives know no- 


thing. The width of the Uaupes at its mouth may be 300 yards 
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at this season; the current rather stronger than that of the Rio 
Negro, or 14 miles per hour; its water black. From this spot the 
Rio Negro assumes an E.S.E. direction, which is its general 
course, as far as San Thomar, a distance of nearly 250 miles. 
Just below the southern point of the island the river has high 
lanks, and is narrowed in by two ledges of rock to a width of 
400 yards, but immediately expands again to its usual breadth of 
] oe: with islands near both banks, and studded with rocks. 
The prospect here is very lovely: in the distance to the 5.5.E. 
is the group of peaked mountains named Wanari | at apes 
nearer, some isolated hillocks rear their heads out of the plain, 
while the foreground is anumated by several little cottages erected 


on the islands and banks of the river, surrounded by plantain and 
banana trees, above which the graceful paripa or Piriyjao-palm 
(Guilielma speciosa) raises its pinnated leaves. The miver 
Cogobixi here joins from the south, while almost ummediately 
opposite, on a projecting point on the eastern bank, stands the 
lonely chapel of Sia, Barbara, raising the peaceful emblem of 
Christianity, even in these sequestered wilds, above the broad river 
which foams and flows at its foot, | 

Such is the scenery at the spot in which the Rio Negro crosses 
the equator: more than fourteen months had elapsed since I had 
before traversed this parallel 500 miles farther to the E.; and 
although but an imaginary line, one cannot help attaching some 
interest to the great circle to which we are accustomed to refer 
our chief geographical measurements. 

A low hill, about 2 miles S. of the chapel of Sta. Barbara, on 
the western bank, would, according to my reckoning, be exactly 
on the equinoctial line ; and in the absence of any other name, 
perhaps it may be permitted to call it the Cerro do Equador. 

Below this the river is impeded by rapids and falls, which 
follow in quick succession; and a steady hand at the helm, and a 
quick eye, are of the first importance : these excellent qualities 
we had in our old pilot Bernardo, from Xié; and we landed 
safely towards sunset at Sai Gabriel, a small stone-fort of six 
guns and fourteen men, on a projecting eminence on the left bank 
of the stream. 

11éh—12th.— As the weather was cloudy and lowering, we 
were detained here a day, in order to get an observation for lati- 
tude, a point of some importance, so near the equator. On the 
night of the 11th a mer. alt. of two stars gave me 0? 7! 30" 8. 
The population of Saé Gabriel is about 200; the chief employ- 
ment of the women 1s in the manufacture of hammocks from the 
Minti or Mauritian palm, The cords are coloured blue with 
indige; pink with the roots of the mirapiranka tree ; and yellow 
with the fruit of the mankaratice; ochre, from the orucku or 
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arnotto. Figures are usually worked in the hammocks: and a 
good workwoman can finish one in three days. They sell at 
Manaos and Para for about 10 or 12 milreis (about SL), Themen 
manufacture cordage, or piazaba, of the fibres of the Altalea 


funifera 

Phe commandant here was in great dread of an attack from 
the Indians, in revenge of the barbarities committed by the slaving 
expedition before alluded to, and had made preparations for 
defence. Sad Gabriel, as well as all other places in the magni- 
ficent province of Rio Negro, has suffered from the devastating 
influence of political disturbances. Formerly flourishing villages 
existed where is now alone a name to be found: numerous boats 
were then trading between Gran Para and the Upper Rio Negro, 
an inland navigation of upwards of 1400 miles, almost without 
impediment ; now hardly a vessel is to be seen. 

The largest rapid in this river occurs just below the fort; and 
we here unloaded our canoe, and transported the baggage for 
about | mile over the Cerro Arruyabai to the lower port or Em- 
bareadero. The fall of the stream may be about 20 feet. On 
our road I remarked on a ledge of granite some Indian figure- 
writing, of the greater interest, as it was the first we had met 
with on the Rio Negro. ‘The figures were in the form of a laby- 
rinth, and was remarkable for the depth to which it was cut in 
the rock; and although the footpath leads over these rocks, and 
thousands may have walked over it, the figure is not at all obli- 
terated: an attempt to imitate the figure at a later period, and 
probably with a hammer and chisel, is nearly effaced, and shows 
more strongly the peculiar skill of the original workmen, whoever 
they might be, 

We re-embarked at 8 a.m., and were carried quickly forward 
by a strong current, caused by the continual rapids of Cujubi, 
for two hours, till opposite the small settlement of Cumanay, 
Passing the rivers Ingwa and Curicuriari we saw a group of 
peaked mountains in the S., rising 2000 feet above the plain, and 
at sunset reached the deserted village of San Pedro, 16 miles 
below, Lat. by merid. alt, of z Argus 0° 20’ 8, 

13¢h.—The temperature of the air this morning at daylight 
was 75°; that of the water 80° Fahr. Heavy thunder was rolling 
towards the S., and shortly after the rain fell in torrents. I much 
feared the season was breaking up. , 

We met a family of half Indians, who had been up the Marié 
to pr clay for pottery; we bartered with them for some fruit 
called yucen by the Spaniards, and cocui by the Portuguese, in 
hopes of obtaining seed to introduce the tree into the colony at 
Demerara, The fruit is pear shaped; the seed, or kernel, is 
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oblong, and upwards of 2 inches in length; the stone or endocarp 
is dark brown, with a broad white scar, and surrounded by a pulp 
of sweetish taste; the outer coat contains an acid milk. I co 
not discover what plant produces it, The river Marié is 200 
yards wide at its outlet; I was told that by means of a tributary 
of the Japura, probably the Amoniu, the Indians travel from this 
river to the Amazons. From this point the Rio Negro winds 
between E.N.E. and E.S.E. in reaches of 15 miles, for a distance 
of 45 miles, as far as Nossa Senhora das Caldas, when it resumes 
its general easterly direction; its width near the village of Wana- 
wacca, where it is comparatively free of islands, is about 2 miles; 
its depth varies considerably, from 10 feet to a few inches, and 
numerous dry sand-banks occur; the shores are flat and thickly 
wooded; palms are numerous; but the height of the forest trees 
seldom exceeds 70 feet; the majestic Mora of the rivers of De- 
merara is entirely wanting. 

14th.—Starting early, we were by daylight off the almost de- 
serted village of Macaruln, and 4 miles below, at 7 o'clock, 
passed the junction of the river Cababuri, about 150 yards wide, 
which is said to have its sources in the chain of mountains 100 
miles to the N., where the sarsaparilla grows. Below Carmo, 
a Village now in ruins, on the northern bank, the river spreads to 
3 miles in breadth, and affords a distant prospect towards the 
four isolated mountains of Jecan, which rise on the S. bank of the 
stream. We landed at 11 a.m., and halted the day at Sant’ An- 
tomo de Castanheiro Novo, where we were received in a very 
friendly manner by the commandant. This village of 100 per- 
sons is situated at the foot of a hill on the northern bank of the 
river; its lat. by obs. of 2 Argus gave me O° 17’ 30" S., and its 
long., by my reckoning, 65° 42’, or 26 miles to the westward of 
iis position in most maps; the maps also err in placing the river 
Maraviha to the westward, while it is in reality 16 miles to the 
E. of Castanheiro; the distance also to this place, from the Cabn- 
buri, is about 20 miles instead of 55 miles, as usually represented, 

15ff.— Passing the rivers Alara and Inambu on the N. bank, 
and the mountains of Jecan on the S., the stream expanils to a 
width of from 3 to 4 miles, with numerous islands; the current 
was here 1*7 miles an bour. At the mouth of the Maraviha is 
an island 4 miles long, which causes the river to flow out by two 
channels, of which the western is the larger: this stream offers a 
high road to the sarsaparilla mountains, said to be 120 miles to 
the N., but is not navigable during the dry season. ‘Threailing 
our way along the northern shore, through an intricate labyrinth 
of islands, we reached Sta. Isabel, an almost deserted village, with 
afine church on the northern, and not on the southern bank, as 
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often placed in our maps. Nearly opposite the river Uenivixi, 
Aivana and Urubaxi offer communication with the Japura to 
the S., where also much sarsaparilla is collected. 

16th and 17th.—The first news at dawn of day was that our 
pilot had escaped, not wishing to go any further from home with 
us; as no other was to be procured, [ was obliged to trust to the 
coxswain of my boat. Continuing along the northern shore, at 
10 miles we passed the river Daraha, flowing from the N., and 
about as wide as the Marawiha: the Rio Negro is here studded 
with rocks. of granite, belonging to the same group as those at 
Ste. Anna and Saé Gabriel, 150 miles distant, so that some idea 
may be formed of its extent; none of them have the black crust 
of oxide of manganese, as | had observed so generally in the rivers 
of British Guayana. As we advance to the eastward the river 
witlens, and now averages from 5 to G miles, and when we enter a 
long reach, we have an almost sea horizon ; it occasionally extends 
even to 10 miles in width, at least so I judged it to-day, when I 
saw it clear of islands. 

18th and 19th.—In consequence of the desertion of our pilot, 
we had great difficulty in discovering the mouth of the Padaviri, 
and indeed entered two other streams in search of it, till, on the 
morning of the 19th, we met an igarifea, or large canoe, coming 
up under sail, from which we learnt that we were G miles below 
its mouth. We accordingly profited by the fair wind, with a tent- 
cloth asa mainsail, a hammock as a jib, and the British ensign 
waving at the stern, turned the head of our canoe up the stream, 
and in less than an hour reached the entrance of the Padavyiri, 
which is so hid by islands that it is difficult to discover ; the 
whiter colour of the water, which forms a strong contrast, would 
be the only guide, as a large island turns its outlet to the E, 
Within, the stream narrows to 150 yards as we ascended to the 
settlement, where is a lntge rope factory for the Para government, 
but not at this time at work for want of Indians. This establish- 
ment is situated about 0 miles up the Padaviri, on its E, bank, 
and had now about fifty persons dwelling there, 

We had hoped to find here Mr. Vieth and Mr. Le Breton, 
two of our expedition, but they had gone on towards the Rio 
Tiranco. 

20th.—It was so hazy this morning on leaving the Padaviri, 
that we could scarcely see 20 yards before us; the natives call 
this haze fwmaca, and declare it proceeds from the burning of the 
savannahs, distant some hundreds of miles, but this would seem 
improbable, It, however, raised the temperature of the atmos- 
‘phere to 81°, while the water continued at 83°. A strong E. 
wind usually set in in the morning, reached its greatest strength 
about neon, and then died away, and by 3 p.m. the river was as 
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smooth again as if it had never been agitated by waves, which in 
ihe morning made it more resemble a sea-const than an inland 
stream, upwards of 1000 miles distant from the ocean. 

2\s£—In order to reach Bararoa, we were here obliged to 
cross the Rio Negro by a winding course amidst the numerous 
islands, and reached Lamalonga, on the 5. bank, at 3 this morning. 
l estimated the width of the stream at 10 miles. | 

Bararoa, formerly San Thomar, 9 miles lower down, is situated 
on an eminence on the S. bank of the river; steps, or rather 
ladders, lead up to the houses from the water. Here is a church, 
and the ruins of twenty houses; the only inhabitants we found 
were an old negro woman, and an Indian girl: the leaves clam- 
bering over the roof, and the high bushes and grass before the 
door, gave the idea of utter desolation. | 

I observed near Bararoa a species of palm, which I had not 
previously noticed, growing in clusters of from forty to fifty; the 
stem is slender, set with prickles, and rises to a height of 40 feet, 
bearing a crown of fan-shaped. leaves; the fruit tesselated, and 
with one seed, removed all doubts of its being a mauritia ( Mau- 
ritia aculeata) +; it is called in the lingua geral, or common lan- 
guage, maranna, and distinguished for its gracefulness and the 
large clusters in which it grows. It appears to delight in the soil 
along the river's banks, anil the current tears away whole clusters, 
which are found with their heads immersed, and their roots high 
above the ground on which they grew. A second species, which 
is frequently found in the neighbourhood of the former, has pin- 
nated fronds or leaves, and its stem is surrounded by fibres, the 
fruit smooth, with one seed, and compressed. Excepting these 
two species of palm, the foliage was dismal, the long drought 
that had prevailed having deprived the trees of their green colour, 
and indeed of their leaves. In whatever direction we turned, we 
saw fire and smoke, and by night had the splendid spectacle of 
seeing whole islands in a blaze, and numerous other fires in the 
distance. It is remarkable how the fire reaches small islands 
separated miles from each other, unless it arise from spontaneous 
combustion. The heat and drought had been Hines 8 fatal to 
fish, which died in great numbers in the dried up pools, and 
tainted the atmosphere around. That strange species of turtle, 
the mata-mata, or Chelys fimbriafa of naturalists, abounded in 
these pools, and might have been collected in hundreds were it 
not for its disagreeable odour; it is, however, eaten by many, 
and declared equal to the large river turtle. 
_ 9@nd.—The granite blocks and ledges so frequent in the U pper 
Rio Negro have quite vanished, and indurated clay has taken. 
their place. We passed the large lagoon Warira or Airad on 
the 8. shore, which receives a river of the same name, and soon 
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afterwards arrived at about thirty cottages, extending for upwards 
of a mile along shore, and around which the owner plants his 
coffee Ke. ; they are called sitios, or estates; there are but few 
negro slaves here; indeed along the whole of the Rio Negro I 
do not think there are 600: an equal number of Indians are kept 
in slavery and used as domestics, labourers, &e. 1 succeeded im 
procuring here a small quantity of dried fish of the pirarucu of 
the Brazilians, or warapaima of the Macusis (Sudis gigas); its 
flesh, dried and salted, forms one of the chief articles of trade of 
the rivers Negro and Solimoes. This large fish, which reaches a 
length of 12 feet, is scarcely known to naturalists ; its scales are of 
a considerable size and of a beautiful crimson, whence its name of 
pirarucn, or red-fish, in the lingua geral. A great deal of this 
fish dried is exported to Para, and when the river is low a hand- 
some profit is mate; it here costs from 2 to 3 milreis, or about 
12s., the arroba of 321bs'; this fish is also plentiful im the 
Rupununi, and one is surprised that the colonists do not turn it to 
account and carry it for sale to Demerara; the pirarucu wenee)'s 
taken by a number of small boats armed with harpoons, whic 
drive it among the shallows, where it falls an easy prey. Moreira 
or Cabuquena, in the vicinity of which we encamped that mght, 
ig in O° 34° 54"S.; it has a church and twenty houses, but it 
appeared abandoned at present, its former inhabitants having 
retired to their sitios. 

23rd.—The variation of the compass by an amplitude at sun- 
rise this morning was 5° E., and such nearly has been the result of 
all my observations throughout Guayana. From the meridian of 
GS° 20’ W. the river assumes a more southerly course, and for the 
next 150 miles, as far as the mouth of the Rio Branco, its general 
direction 1s 8.E. Continuing along the southern shore we 
passed the river Quihiuni and the lagoon Gunimarn, and halted 
at sunset on an island. 

24th. We reached Barcellos, now called Mariua, at an early 
hour ; its aspect is not uninteresting. ‘The church, larger than any 
we had hitherto seen, is built on elevated ground and surrounded 
by several good-looking houses; some schooners and sloops, which 
were at anchor before the town, gave an animation to the pic- 
ture which is so much wanting in these vast nvers. At the com- 
mencement of the present century Barcellos had from 10,000 to 
12,000 inhabitants, and was the capital of the Capitania do Rio 
Negro, but since the seat of government has been removed to 
Manaos or Darra, its downfall has been rapid. At present 
scarcely twenty houses are inhabited; as the greater part of the 
Proprictors live on their sitios or estates, and cultivate the ground. 

After a separation of six months we here joined Messrs. Vieth 
and Le Preton, who had been engaged in making collections in 
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geolozy and botany. The difficulties and delays they had ex- 
Senos from the duckoviieg was a proof to me that had [ not 
brought my own boat's crew of Warraus, and of Spanish Indians 
of the Guinau and Maiongkong tribes, all together twelve in 
number, months might have elapsed before reaching: Barcellos ; 
whereas we had only been 2! days actually en rowfe from Esme- 
ralda to this place, being a distance of 575 miles, including wind- 
ings, or on an average upwards of 27 miles a day; nor should 
we have made so much progress had we selected the Mavaca ane 
Padauiri for our route. It was a subject of much gratification to 
me to visit the principal families of the place, and especially the 
Senhores Rodolfo, Pini, and Coito, to thank them for the kind- 
ness and attention which they had shown to our party during its 
stay at this place. | . 
ying prostrate on the river's bank at Barcetlos, are two blocks 
of coarse marble, which were intended to be placed as boundary 
marks on the frontiers of the Brazilian, the Spanish, and the Duteh 
possessions; but now they have little prospect of reaching their 
destination. . 
The river opposite Barcellos is nearly 15 miles across, but 
divided by several islands into as many channels; the banks pre- 
serve their alluvial character, with the exception of one large trans- 
ported block of coarse-grained granite, which by some accident 
has found its way hither. ‘The river was at its lowest level while 
we were here, lower indeed than it had been in the recollection 
of Senhor Coito, who had been for upwards of 30 years a resi- 
dent. The rising of the river usually begins in the early part of 
March, and reaches its highest level in June; being a rise of from 
15 to 20 feet, but sometimes as much as 25 feet, It falls gra- 
dually, and is, on an average, level in September. | 
The weather was unfavourable during the three days of our 
stay, and 7 could get no observations, | 
27(h—291h.— Having completed our provisions for a long 
voyage, we started in the afternoon, and continued along the 
southern shore of the river within the islets with which it is lined : 
the nver had already risen 10 inches, and was rising rapidly ; 
so much so, that many of the small islands were inundated and 
the sandbanks covered. A few of them yet visible were crowded 
with cormorants, the razor-beaked cull, and rose:coloured spoon- 
bills. Towards noon of the 29th we passed Aracari, Carvociro, 
or San Miguel de Rio Branco, which in spite of its high-sounding 
name, contains only a church and twenty houses, pleasantly 
situated on the south side of the river, but partly fronting o small 
inlet. Immediately opposite on the north shore ts the outlet of 
the river Serevini, wheat being connected by a channel with 
the Rio Branco, is usually considered a western mouth of that 
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river, and is known by the name of the Boca Amayau. The 
Rio Negro is here contracted from 15 to 3 miles in width; as we 
continued along the southern shore at 9 miles below Aracari, we 
again met with rocks in the river, the first time since leaving 
Isabel, a distance of nearly 250 miles. A few miles beyond, the 
waters of the Rio Negro assumed a whitish tint, a sure sign that 
we were opposite the lower or eastern mouth of the Rio Branco 
or White River, We halted this mght on an island covered with 
a species of Eugenia, with the fruit the size of a large cherry, and 
pleasant to the taste.* We watched in vain for observations, nor 
did we lie down tll our last hope, the Centauri, had passed the 
meridian, We soon after started and reached the ha de Pedra 
at sunrise. 

SOth.—The Indian picture writings which make this small 
island remarkable, are on its 5. side, and sculptured in hard granite 
blocks, and although the atmosphere has not been without its 
influence, they are still several tas deep: they are numerous, 
and consist of the representations of men, birds, and animals. On 
one large boulder thirteen figures representing men, are arranged 
in a line as if dancing: the most remarkable figures, however, are 
the representation of two vessels under sail; the smaller a two- 
masted vessel,-the larger not unlike a galleon, as represented in 
the subjoined woodcut. 
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® The Flora of the Rio Negro is otherwise distinguished by Latrriffea glabrata 
(sp. n. BL.) Wedefia Aispida, Cowfowhea romere, Herpestes chamerdrifola, Hyptis 
apicata, achynomene cilinta, AL. inferrepta, (ap. 0.) Drepanocarpes tnundalans, 
Trinptolenen niparia, Dspfiotrepis nefida (ap. n.) Comma morhata, C, Frimfata, C. 
otunfoie, Swersia grandifofia, S. alterna MMeferostenvan amieden, Cetera 
acaciefilia (sp. u.) 0. mettyaga, Fowapa, Pelfoyyne paniculata Cp nm.) Schmelia 
apale nad eres (sp. n.) Copaiferc, Sehranchia feptocarpa, 8. GPC N Cr ER Spt. The) Mirinsa 
mcrecuet ha ‘ap. oO.) A, acaciondes (=p. pn.) MW, Sehombargéis (sp. uu.) Eafasle poly- 
Phyfia (op. nn.) BE. myriadenia, Parka, Mex Mocwow, Erythrorglon Coca, Ke. 
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There remains, therefore, little doubt that these pictures have 
been made at a later period, and after the discovery of the Ama- 
wons, When the vessels of the Conquistadores already floated on 
the mightiest stream of the world. It is not improbable that the 
group of figures relate to an event of great rejoicing; perhaps 
the first arrival of Europeans on the Amazons, 
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The Indians of the present day in the vicinity of Pedrero admit 
the antiquity of these figures, and say that they were engraved by 
means of constant friction with quartz pebbles. Such may have 
been the case; but our trial proved fruitless; as indeed do our 
attempts to ae fire from two sticks, though it is done with 
ease by the Indians: unwearied patience may have accomplished 
it, These figures, it should be remarked, are not so deeply cut 
as those on the Corentyn, or at Waraputa on the Essequibo. 

Pedrero, the former Moura, and Itarendaua, or “ the place of 
rocks’ of the natives, and by which latter name it is now called in 
all official documents, lies about 10 miles E. by 5S. from the Ilha 
de Pedra, and on the 8. bank of the river. 

It became an agreeable duty to me to render to Capt, Bemfico 
and Senhor Brandao my thanks for the kind attention which they 
had shown to Mr. Vieth and Mr. Le Breton. We were received 
with much hospitality, and remained 3 days at Pedrero, which, as 
it was during Easter, had a lively appearance. Being in the act 
of building a new church, mass was held in the house adjoining 
our residence, which served afterwards as a ball-room, The 
greatest curiosity in Pedrero is an Albino, an Indian of the 
Wainampu tibe. He is a man of about 40 years of age, and I 
have been told that his two children are likewise Albinos, 

About 10 years ago, Moura or Pedrero was a flourishing place, 
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with about 100 houses and 1000 inhabitants ; the present number 
of inhabitants does not amount to more than 200. 

On our return-voyage we found the river much increased, and 
we had to stem a strong current: we again passed the Ilha de 
Pedra, but did not reach the entrance of the Rio Branco till late 
in the evening, nor our halting-place till past midnight, 

3rd April—The night was cloudy as before; and I had not 
been able to get any observation since the 22nil March. We 
pursued our yoyage in a northerly direction, ascending the Rio 
Branco: as this river was still falling, and the Rio Negro fast 
rising, we felt its influence in helping us onward full SO miles 
from its mouth: the banks were lugh. At 22 miles the channel, 
Which communicates with the river Serevini, goes off to the 
S.W. On the morning of the Sth we landed at Santa Maria, a 
small settlement on the E. bank, about 46 miles from the mouth 
of the river: from mer. alt. of two stars during the preceding 
meht its lat. is O° 37'S, 

We found here a number of the Indians who had been taken 
in the late slave-hunt, or descimento, as it is here called: the 
government had ordered that the old men, women, and children 
captured on that occasion should be released and sent to their 
homes. As soon as those at Santa Maria heard that my arrival 
was expected they declared they would wait for me. They con- 
sisted of two old men, five women, and two children, who were left 
to themselves, and almost starving: our canoes were almost over- 
loaded ; however, I made place for three of them in my own, and 
bought a small craft for the remainder. Another party of seven 
were to follow on the next day. 

6th—8th.—The river offered no interesting feature, and the 
shallows continued: the banks were high, and we were compelled 
to pitch our tents on the sand-banks: not particularly agreeable, 
especially as we were exposed to thunder-storms, which usually 
came on at midnight, and wetted them through. ‘Towards sunset, 
on the 8th, we landed at N* S*« do Carmo, a small village 
50 miles higher up on the right bank, famed for its orange trees : 
the population appeared numerous, perhaps 500; and among 
them were many Wapisiana and Atoroyn Indians, who had been 
brought here on the occasion of some former slave-hunt, and 
afterwards liberated. The night proved clear: and the Jat. by 
means of four mer. alts., was O° 16" 30" N.: we then found that 
we had crossed the equator on the preceding day. 

Oth, 10th.—We were last night exposed to one of the most 
violent thunder-storms I had ever experienced while we en- 
camped at the mouth of the river Wariacura, We left Carmo at 
2 A.M., and paddled till 4 past Gin the evening. At 1] miles 
we passed the outlet of the Catrimani, on the W. bank - it wag 
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then almost choked up with sand, and dwindled to a small rill, 
scarcely 4 yards wide, a circumstance unheard of before, Its 
width, when the river is full, is 150 yards. . 

Some years ago a party from Carmo ascended the river Catri- 
mani and reached the Sarsaparilla country. At GO miles from 
its mouth is a settlement of Pauishana Indians, who trade on 
one side with those at the source of the river, and on the other 
hand with the Indians of the Mocajahi and the Wapisianas at 
the Rio Branco. A path is said to lead in five days from the 
Catrimani to the Mocajahi or Kaiawana, The bed of the Catri- 
mani is much impeded by rocks and cataracts during its passage 
through the mountains, and only navigable for small canoes 

during the rainy season. Its last reach on joining the Rio Branco 
‘ is E.S.E. A little above its junction, and on the same side, the 
small stream Inivini falls into the Rio Branco, Lat. of camp at 
Wariacura 0° 34’ 20" N. 

11fh—17th.—At 26 miles beyonil, we passed the mouth of the 
river Uanavau, Anava or Wanawau, which falls into Rio Branco 
from the N.E. and E., and is said to haye its sources near those 
of the Yurawauri, a tributary of Essequibo; at its upper part it ts 
inhabited by Taruma Indians; I estunated its width at entrance 
at upwards of 150 yards, 

In the parallel of 1° 45° N. granite blocks re-appear about 10 
miles S. of the Yawuttan mountains, or Serra da Cachoerinha of the 
Portuguese, which rise to the height of 300 feet above the plain, 
chiefly on the river's eastern bank ; this tract of granite extends 
across and forms the well-known falls on the Kw Branco; the 
whole extent of these falls and rapids is 7 miles, and at the 
largest, the Caruwanna, it is necessary to unload the canoes. I 
estimated the perpendicular fall of the whole at 60 feet im the 7 
miles; the largest is scarcely 10 feet perpendicular, and is much 
less formidable than the Etabally and Taminet fall$ on the Esse- 
quibo. 

18th, 19th.—This day we had our first view of the Serra 
Grande, or Carum4 mountains, bearing N.N.E., and gladly 
recognised our old acquaintance. At sunset we landed at the 
Sitio Angelini, and, as the night proved clear, the first since the 
13th, we found its latitude to be 2° 18’ 20" N. The report of 
our having been killed on the Orinoco had reached this place ; 
and although strangers our arrival seemed to cause general joy. 
In the afternoon of the 19th we passed the mouth of the river 
Mocajahi, the Katawanna of the Indians, which comes from the 
W. It presents the remarkable feature of joining its recipient 
against the stream of the latter, which here rans S. 17° W., while 
that of the former N. 49° E., or only three pois from being di- 
rectly opposed ; nor does it appear to have c d iis course, as 
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the trees on both its banks seem of equal age. This river is 
inhabited by Pauishana and Wayamara Indians; Murumuru, 
the first settlement of the former, is said to be 14 days’ journey 
distant from its mouth; but as the river is very winding, a much 
shorter path leads from the Wapisiana settlement at the Wauwau 
to the Pauishanas ; thus the two tribes keep up a constant inter- 
course. From all I can learn, I am of opinion that the Kaia- 
wanna has its sources at the great division of waters between the 
Orinoco, the Parima Proper, the Catrimani, and the Padauiri, or 
at the southern angle of that group of sandstone mountains which 
branches off from the Maritam. A path of 3 days’ journey is 
said to lead from the Wayamara settlement at the Parima, in 
3°15" N. to those at the Mocajaliu, where the latter river is said 
to be 40 yards wide. This would point to a source farther W. 
than laid down in all recent maps. Indeed, from all | heard 
when near the head waters of the Orinoco, the Paraba, which has 
its sources in the vicinity of Mount Tematiban, and by which the 
Indians of these regions descend to the Rio Branco, is the Moca- 
jahi of Portuguese maps—the Kaiawanna of the Wapistanas, 
We travelled this day until half-past one in the morning, and 
halted at the foot of the Serra Grande or Caruma. 
20th—22nd.—The wind blew in such heavy gusts from the 
northward that we made little progress; but by perseverance, on 
the afternoon of the 22nd, we again reached Fort Sad Joaquim. 
Seven months and two days had elapsed since our departure 
from the Fort, during which period we had made a circuit of 
about 2200 miles, a tract comprising the sources of the northern 
tributaries of the Takutu, the waters of the Mazaruni, the sources 
of the Caron, the northern tributaries of the river Parima, the 
sources of the Piirawa, the Parima Proper, the Merewari, the 
Orinoco, the Cassiquiare, and the northern tributaries of the Rio 
Negro to the confluence of the Rio Branco, which river we had 
now ascended for 300 miles, including its windings, in twenty days, 
and eventually reached our starting point at Fort 5a5 Joaquim. 
We were welcomed by the commandant, and our old quarters 
given to us; but I was too anxious to push forward to Pirara 
to remain long, and on the afternoon of the 27th set out in a very 
light ecorial, and ascending the Takutu with great difficulty, 
owing to the want of water—as this stream, which in the preceding 
July we had found 690 yards wide, and 11 fect deep, had 
dwindled at its mouth to a width of 10 yards of running water, 
and 11 inches in depth—we reached Pirara on the evening of the 
Ist May. We found here a Brazilian detachment in possession, 
who ultimately drove away the zealous missionary, the Rev. Mr. 
Youd, and dispersed his flock. What right the Brazilian govern- 
iment had thus to act need not be discussed here; my duty is only 
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to report the fact, that the former chapel was converted into 
barracks, and the building where the first seeds of Christianity 
had been sown among the benighted Indians, became the theatre 
of obscene language and nightly revels. 


After three months’ drought, the first rain fell at Pirara on the 
3rd May, and with it commenced the great change of weather; 
ihe rivers began to swell, and by the middle of May the savannah 
represented a lake, out of which Pirara, being 80 feet above ihe 
level of Jake Amucu, rose like an island. Towards the end of 
May, our heavy canoes, with our collections, arrived from Fort 
Sai Joaquim, and were launched on the Quatata, which commu- 
nicates with the Rupununi; they soon floated on the latter river, 
and, carried rapidly forward by a strong current, we reached tts 
junction with the Essequibo on the 11th June. | 
~ ‘On the 15th we landed at the Comuti, or Taquiara rocks, 
which again I climbed, and found the height of these masses of 
granite by measurement to be 160 feet, thus fully confirming my 
estimate of them on my former ascent of the river, 

The Essequibo was full to overflowing, the falls no longer im- 

eded our progress; in five days we descended the distance it 
had inken us twenty-three days to ascend. On the morning of 
the 17th June, we approached the Protestant mission at Bartika 
Point, and the hoisting of flags and firing of guns gave us proof 
of the kind interest the inhabitants took in our safe return. Bya 
strange coincidence | was on this occasion, as 1 bad been on my 
return from my first expedition in 1856, received on landing by 
the Bishop of Barbadoes, who was now, as then, on a visit of im- 
spection to the mission, and it was with sincere regret that I had 
to communicate the sad news of the dispersion of the mission at 
Pirara, in which this worthy and molars See prelate had not 
only taken the liveliest interest, but its foundation may be, in 
some measure, attributed to his instrumentality. 


Two-and-twenty months had elapsed since I had passed this 
spot, on my ascent of the Essequibo, and bade adieu to civilised 
life and its comforts; during this period I had examined the 
Essequibo to its sources, made the circuit of upwards of S000 
miles chiefly by water, which bas been detailed in the foregoing 
_pages, and was now, by the blessing of Providence, returning 
safe to George Town, Demerara, which I reached on the 20th 
June, 1859. — . 


Such is the internal navigation of one of the most luxuriant 
colonics in Her Majesty's dominions, that I cannot conclude this 
report without directing attention to the facility for water com- 
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munication offered by the rivers which intersect this district of 
South America. By traversing the portage between the Quatata 
and the lake Amucu (in the ramy season about 800 yards), and 
by a canal of 3 miles’ length between the Guapore, a branch of 
the Marmore and the Madeira, and the Rio Aquapehi, a branch 
of the Taura and the Paraguay, an inland navigation would be 
opened between Demerara and Buenos Ayres, over an extent of 
42° of lat. The Napo, a tributary of the Solimoes, offers com- 
munications with Quito; the Ucayali with Cuzco; the Huallaga 
with Lima and the Pacific Ocean. By the Rio Negro, the On- 
noco, the Cassiquiare, and its tributary the Meta, there is tinm- 
terrupted navigation to New Grenada, and within 8 miles of 
Santa Fé de Bogota. If British Guayana did not possess the 
fertility which is such a distinguishing feature, this water com- 
munication alone would render it of vast importance ; but blessed 
as it is with abundant fruitfulness, this extensive inland navigation 
heightens its value as a British colony; and if emigration, suffi- 
cient to make its resources available, were properly directed 
thither, the port of Demerara would rival any in the vast continent 
of South America, 








V1.—Narrative of the Progress of Arctic Discovery on the 
Northern preg f pe pany in the Summer of 1839, _ By 
Messrs. Peter W. Dease and Tuomas Simeson, Com- 
municated by Sir J. H. Pecty, Bart, Governor of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company- 


Fort Sempron, Get, 16, 1839, 

How. Sins,—We have the honour to report the completion of 
all the primary objects of the expedition—the entire fulfilment 
of Governor Simpson's original instructions, under which it has 
been’ our good fortune to act, and something more; though, as 
we plainly told your Honours last winter, it was quite out of the 
question to think o f reaching the strait of the Fury and Heela 
from the Coppermine River. | 

On the 22nd of June we descended that impetuous stream 
to ihe Bloody Fall, where we remained until the 28th. This 
interval was employed by Mr. Simpson in exploring Richardson's 
River, discovered in 1838, which discharges itself, as we then 
supposed, into the bottom of Back's Inlet, in latitude 67° 54’ N., 
longitude 115° 56’ W. A party of about thirty Exquimaux were 
encamped there, all of whom fled precipitately to the hills except 
one family, whose tent was placed on an island in the stream, 
With these last a communication was opened, through our inter- 

preter Ooligbuck, but the circle of their little lives being con- 
fined to Berens’ Isles and the borders of Hichardson’s Kouver, 
they had no information to umpart of any value. 

On the 3rd of July the first slight opening occurred in the 
sea ice, of which we took instant advantage; but our first weck’'s 
journey did not exceed 20 miles, and it was the 18th, after sad 
work, before we could attain Cape Barrow. From its rocky 
heights we beheld, with equal surprise and delight, the wide ex- 
tent of Coronation Gulf partially open; whereas, long after the 
same date in 1838, the whole party might have crossed it on foot. 
At midnight on the 20th we landed at Cape Franklin, just one 
month earlier than Mr. Simpson's arrival there on bis pedestrian 
journey of the year before. A violent easterly gale arrested our 
progress for the next four days; and on the 27th and 25th we 
encountered great peril in doubling Cape Alexander amidst very 
heavy driving ice. 

From Cape Alexander, situate in lat. 68°'56' N., long. 
106° 4(¥ W., to another remarkable point in lat. 68° 35’ N., 
long. 95° 10’ W., the Arctic coast may be comprised in one spa- 
cous bay, stretching as far south as lat. 67° 40° before it turns off 
abruptly northward to the last-mentioned position. This vast 
sweep, ol which but an inconsiderable portion was seen by Mr. 
Simpson last year, is indented by an endless succession of minor 
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hays, separated from one another by long narrow projecting points 
of brid’ eneiicny an incalculable Raabe of islands, nerd 

From this description it will be evident that our route was an 
extremely intricate one, and the duties of the survey most harass- 
ing; but, whilst perplexed beyond measure in finding our way 
through these labyrinths, we derived great advantage from the 
protection afforded by the islands from the crushing force of the 
seaward ice; and the weather was generally clear. In fact, the 
most serious detention caused by ice on this part of the voyage 
was from the Ist to the Sth of August, on a point that jutted out 
beyond the insular chain. White Bear Point, as it was called, 
lies in lat, 68° 7’ N., long. 103° 57’ W., variation 54° 45’ E. 
These bays and masses of islands present a distinct succession of 
geological features, which can be best illustrated by our series of 
~ Srecears of the rocks that compose this wild and barren const. 

estiges of Esquimaux, mostly old, were met with wherever we 
landed. They appear to subsist in single families, or very small 
parties, and to travel inland for the deer-hunt in the month of 
June, not returning to their sealing islands till the ice sets fast, in 
October. A river, twice the size of the Coppermine, which falls 
into the sea in lat. 68° 2' N., long. 104° 15’ W., is much resorted 
to by reindeer and musk-oxen in the summer season, 

Finding the coast, as already remarked, trending northerly 
from the bottom of the great bay, we expected nothing less than 
to be carried round Cape Felix of Captain James Ross, contrary 
to the conjecture hazarded by Mr. Simpson in his narrative of 
last year's journey, On the evening of the 10th of August, how- 
ever, (at the point already given,) we suddenly opened a strait 
running in to the southward of east, where the rapid rush of the 
tide scarcely left a doubt of the existence of an open sea leading 
to the mouth of Back’s Great Fish River, This strait is 10 miles 
wide at either extremity, but contracts to 3 miles in the centre. 
Even that narrow channel is much encroached upon by high 
shingle islands, but there is deep water in the middle throughout. 

The (2th of August was signalised by the most terrific thun- 
der storm we have ever witnessed| in these regions. Next day it 
blew roughly from the westward, with a very dense cold fog; but 
we ran rapidly south-east, passed Point Richardson and Point 
Ogle of Sir George Back, and continued on ull the darkness of 
night and the increasing gale drove us ashore beyond Point 
Pechell. The storm shifted to the north-east, and lasted till the 
16th, when we directed our course, with flags flyimg, to the Mont- 
real Island. On its northern side our people, guided by Mackay, 
soon found a deposit made among the rocks by some of Sir George 
Back'’s party, but, as Mackay seemed to think, without that 
officer's sind It contained- two bags of pemican and a 
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quantity of cocoa and chocolate, all perfectly rotten, besides an 
old tin vaseulum and two or three other trifling articles, of which 
we took possession as memorials of our having breakfasted on the 
identical spot where the tent of our gallant, though less success- 
ful, precursor stood on his return from Point Ogle to the Great 
Fish River, that very day five years before. 

The arduous duty we had, in 1856, undertaken to perform was 
thus fully accomplished; and the length and difficulty of the 
route back to the Coppermine would have amply justified our im- 
mediate return, We had all suffered more or less from the want 
of fuel and the deprivation of warm food, and the prospects grew 
more cheerless as the cold fall weather stole on apace; but, 
having already ascertained the separation of Goothia from the 
American continent, on the western side of the Great Fish River, 
we determined not to desist till we had settled its relation thereto 
on the eastern side also, A fog which had come on dispersed 
towards evening, and unfolded a full view of the picturesque 
shores of the estuary, Far to the southward Victoria headland 
stood forth so clearly defined that we instantly recognised it by 
Sir George Back’s exquisite drawing. Cape Beaufort we almost 
seemed to touch; and with the telescope we were able to discern 
a continuous line of high land as far round as north-east, about 
two points more northerly than Cape Hay, the extreme eastern 
point seen by Sir George Back. 

The traverse to the farthest visible land occupied six hours’ 
unremitting labour at the oar; and the sun was rising on the 17th 
when we scaled the bluff and singularly shaped rocky cape to 
which our course had been directed... It stands in lat, 68° 4! N.., 
long. 94° 35'W. The azimuth compass, by Jones, settled ex- 
actly inthe true meridian, and agreed with two others, by the 
same maker, placed on the ground. From our roximity to the 
magnetic pole, the compass had latterly been of little or no use ; 
but this was of the less consequence as the astronomical observa. 
tions were very frequent. The dip of the needle, which at 
Thunder Cove (12th of August) was 89° 20°55", had here de- 
creased to 89° 16°40" N. ‘This bold promontory, where we Jay 
wind-bound till the 19th, was named Cape Britannia, in remem- 
brance of our glorious country, On the beetling rock that shel- 
tered our encampment from the sea, and forms the most conspi- 
cuous object on all this part of the coast, we erected a conical pile 
of ponderous stones, 14 feet high, that, if not pulled down by the 
natives, may defy the rage of a thousand storms. Jn it was placed 
a sealed bottle, containing a sketch of our proceedings; and pos- 
session was taken of our extensive discoveries in the name of 
Vierorra Tie Virst, amidst the firing of guns and the enthusi- 
astic cheers of the whole party, 
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On the 19th the gale shifted from N.E. to E.S,E.; and after 
crossing a fine bay, due E., with no small toil and danger, the 
coast bent away N.E., which enabled us to effect a run of 
40 miles, Next day the wind resumed its former direction, and 
after pulling against it all the morning among the shoals and 
breakers, and gaining only 3 miles, were obliged to take refuge 
in the mouth of a small river. 

From a limestone ridge, about a league inland, we obtained a 
view of some very remote blue land in the N.E. quarter, in all 
probability one of the southern promontories of Boothia,. Two 
considerable islands lay far in the offing, and others, high and 
distant, stretched from E. to E.N.E. 

Our view of the low main shore was confined to 5 miles in an 
easterly direction, after which it appeared to turn off greatly to 
the right. We could, therefore, scarcely doubt our haying arrived 
at that large gulf uniformly described by the Esquimaux as 
containing many islands, and with numerous indentations stretch- 
ing down to the southward till it approaches within 40 miles of 
Repulse and Wager Bays. The exploration of such a gulf, 
which was the main object of the Terror’s ill-starred voyage, 
would necessarily demand the whole time and energies of Bo 
expedition, having a starting or retreating point much nearer to 
the scene of operations than Great Bear Lake; and it was quite 
evident to us that any further foolhardy perseverance could only 
lead to the loss of the great object already attained, together with 
that of the whole party, We must here be allowed to express 
our admiration of Sir John Ross's extraordinary excape from this 
neighbourhood, after the protracted endurance of our ships, un- 
paralleled in arctic story. The mouth of the stream which 
bounded the last career of our admirable little boats, and received 
their names, lies in lat. 68° 28’ N., long. 95° 7’ W.; variation of 
the compass 16°20’ W. The strong wind that had forbidden 
our advance gave wings to our retreat, The same night, the 20th 
of August, we landed once more at Cape Britannia, and next 
morning we crossed direct to Point Pechell, with a heavy sea. 
On the 22nd we explored a long narrow bay on the west side 
of Pomt Ogle, which extends to the 68th parallel of latitude, 
The north wind blew roughly, with sharp frost, and next day 
we got no farther than Point Richardson, Thence we crossed 
over; on the 24th, to what had from the continent appeared 
like two islands, but which we rightly conjectured to form part 
of the southern shore of Boothia; or, to speak with greater 
precision, of that land on which stands Cape Felix of Captain 
James Ross. This shore we had the satisfaction of tracing for 
about 60 miles, till it turned up to the north, in lat. 68° 41' N., 
long. 98° 22’ W. Only 57 miles from Ross's Pillar the dip of 
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the needle was 89° 29’ N.; the magnetic pole bearing N.N.E., 
distant 90 miles: the variation, as shown by both the azimuth 
compass and the horizontal bar needle was 45° E. The objects 
seen on this coast are easily enumerated—a low uninteresting 
limestone tract, abounding nevertheless in reindeer, musk-oxen, 
and old native encampments. To the westward a good deal of ice 
appeared ; and vast numbers of snow-geese passed high overhead, 
in long triangular flights, bound for milder skies. 

Whilst engaged in taking observations our men constructed 
another durable memorial of our discovenes, which was saluted 
in the usual manner, Then, recrossing the strait on the 25th, we 
resumed for some time our outward route, only keeping more 
along the seaward verge of the islands, so as to shape a straighter 
course. 

The weather, from being threatening and unsettled, soon be- 
came unequivocally severe. On the 29th of August a snow- 
storm began that lasted for seven days, during four days of which 
we were fixed to a single spot by the violence of the N.W. gales, 
while the frost was so keen that the pools among the rocks on 
which we lay became solid enough to beara man. A more mo- 
derate interval succeeded this fierce outbreak. (Quitting the con- 
linent again, at the large river already mentioned, we struck 
N.N.W., for an extensive island 22 miles off, which we coasted 
N.W. for 20 miles; and, shortly before sanset on the 6th of 
September, stood out from thence due N. for the nearest point 
of Victoria Land, which proved equally distant. We have never 
seen anything more brilliant than the phosphoric gleaming of the 
waves when darkness set m; the boats seemed to cleave a flood 
of molten silver, and the spray, dashed from their bows before 
the fresh breeze, fell back like showers of diamonds into the 
deep. It was a cold night; and when we at last made the land, 
cliffs, faced with eternal ice, obliged us to ran on for a couple of 
leagues before we could take the shore with safety. The coast 
of Victoria Land, which we explored for upwards of 150 miles, is 
incomparably the boldest we have met with in these seas. Often, 
near the shore, no bottom could be found with 35 fathoms of line ; 
and the cerulean blue colour of the water everywhere indicated a 
profound depth, There are several noble bays, the largest of 
which, N.W. of Cape Alexander, is 20 miles wide, and equally 
deep, backed by snow-clad mountains. It attains to 69° 40! N., 
the highest latitude of this voyage. At length we reached the 
sesh Sst seen by Mr, Simpson, from Cape Franklin, in 
1838, where the coast of this large country begins again to trend 
northward of west; Cape acre betow by computation S.5.W. 
distant 50 miles. On the 10th of September we crossed this 
magnificent strait with a strong E.S.E. or side wind and a rough 
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sea, in which our gallant boats, old and worn out as they were, 
acquitted themselves beyond our most sanguine hopes. Our 
return from Cape Barrow was miserably retarded by furious 
N.W. winds and severe stress of weather. Winter permanently 
set in on the 15th of September; and next day, to the undisguised 
joy of the whole party, we re-entered the Coppermine River, 
after by far the longest voyage ever performed in boats on the 
Polar Sea. Leaving one of our little craft, together with the 
remains of the pemican (which through age and long exposure 
was become quite mouldy), and various other articles, as a prize 
to the first Esquimaux who may visit the Bloody Fall, we 
ascended the river with our double crew in four days, abandoned 
our tents and everything but absolute necessaries; crossed the 
barren grounds up to the knees in snow, having unluckily left our 
snow-shoes on the coast, and safely reached Fort Confidence at 
dusk on the 24th. The fisheries had failed sooner than ever; 
and we bad good reason to congratulate ourselves on not beimg 
doomed to pass a third winter within the Arctic Circle. 

After settling with the Indians, liberally rewarding the most 
deserving, and supplying all with ammunition gratuitously, we 
took our departure on the evening of the 26th, in two inland bat- 
teaux ; one belonging to the expedition, the other came from Fort 

impson sixteen days before our arrival. 

Our passage of Great Bear Lake was most boisterous and in- 
clement in crossing the body of the lake and other considerable 
traverses ; our boats, with everything in them, and even the very 
clothes on our backs, became converted into shapeless masses and 
concrelions of ice. It was high time for us to escape from Great 
Bear Lake, for the temperature, which was at 4° below zero when 
we landed at the head of the river on the evening of the 4th of 
October, fell 10° lower in the course of the might; and next day 
we descended the rapid stream in the very midst of the driving 
ice. On entering the Mackenzie we experienced a temporary 
mitigation of this excessive cold; but we should most assuredly 
have stuck fast above Fort Norman had not the northern gales 
again rose in their strength, and while they shattered and dis- 
persed the rapidly forming ice, enabled us to stem the current 
under close-reefed sails. At noon on the 14th of October, after 
forcing our way, with no small risk, through the torrent of ice 
forced out by the rivers of the mountains, we reached this place, 
and were cordially welcomed by our valuable friend chief-trader 
M‘Pherson, who bad for some time given up all hopes of our 

Most of our people are sull afflicted with acute pains and swel- 
jings in the limbs, caused by cold and exposure; and we are 
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assured by Mr. M‘Pherson that he has never known or heard of 
so early or vigorous commencement of winter in M‘Kenzie’s 
River: on the other hand, so fine a spring as that of 1859 seldom 
visits these frozen regions; and to this favouring circumstance, 
under Providence, ought our signal success be partly ascribed, — 
Oct. 30.—The state of the ice at length enables us to despatch 
couriers to Slave Lake. In the mean time Governor Simpson's 
highly valued letter of the 17th of June, which unfortunately 
missed us in our way hither, has cast up overland, We rejoice 
in having anticipated the Russian expedition, and secured to our 
country and the company the indisputable honour of discovering 
the north-west passage, which has been an object of search to all 
maritime fations for three centuries, | When our expedition was 
planned at Norway House, in 1856, it was confidently expected 
that ‘Sir George Back would have achieved the survey of the 
Gulf of Boothia’ with the Terror's boats, and that our meeting 
at the mouth of the Great Fish River would have left no blank 
in the geography of northern Ameriea, That officer's failure, Mie 
exhaustion of our men and means, and the necessity of a new 
-wintering ground, render a fresh expedition indispensable forthe 
- examination of the Gulf of Boothia; the cireuit..of which, to 
“abe Strait of the Fury and Hecla, according to the Esquimaux |, 
‘accounts, cannot be less than 400 or 500 miles. It only remains 
for us to recommend to your approbation»the plan proposed by - 
Mr. Simpson, to perfect this interesting, service; which; as he 
had no wish to‘avail himself of the leave of absence granted, he 
is prepared to follow up whenever the limited means required are 
placed at his disposal. ll 


We have the honour to be 
—————____—- Your most obedient humble servants, 


Peter W. Dease. 
Tuomas Stmpson. 
To the Governor, Deputy-Governor, and 
Committee of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, London. 
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VIl.—Journey from Angora by Kaisariyah, Malatiyah, and 
Gergen Kaleh-si, to Bir or Birehjik. By W. Aixswonrn, 
Esq., in charge of an Expedition to Kurdistin. 


Dvrine the three winter months that the party remained in 
Angora, various excursions were made to hills immediately in the 
neighbourhood of the town, in order to obtain bearings for map- 
pig the country; among others we visited the summit of Chal 
Tagh, 6 miles south of the city, whence we got a good bearing of 
Hasan Tagh, a remarkable peak rising 8000 feet above the sea, 
18 miles 5.8.E. of Ak-Serdi, and 120 miles from Angora. 

A more distant excursion was made to the mines of Ishik Tigh, 
about 40 miles N. by E. of Angora, and lying 4560 feet above 
the sea; the route to which is laid down in the accompanying map. 


On the afternoon of Tuesday, the 19th of March, our party, 
consisting of Mr. Russell, Mr. Rassam, and myself, accom- 
ape by a khaviss bishi and two khavasses, sent by Zaid 
Mohammed Pisha, as a guard through the Kurdish districts of 
Hdiméneh, quitted “Angora, and travelling in a westerly direction, 
halted at Emir Yamin, a village of twenty-six houses, 4 hours 
from the city. 

March 20th—Passed a small lake which it took 25 minutes 
to ride round; beyond this we descended from a low undulating 
country into the valley of Murtah Ovah-si, which we had explored 
higher up on our excursion to Ishik Tigh. The peculiarity of 
this fine and fertile valley is its being bounded to the W. by the 
prolongation of the hills of Aydsh, and being suddenly closed up 
at its southern extremity by hills of trachyte, amid which the 
Chir Si and the river of Angora effect their junction, while in 
the pass is situate the small town of Istdnds.* 

At the entrance of the same pass is a bridge, at which point the 
great Constantinople road and that to Istinds, only } an bour off, 
separate. In descending it, compact uniform trachytes are suc- 
ceeded by trachytic conglomerates, near Istinés, broken up into 
peaks and pinnacles, and backed by steep cliffs of rude but pic- 
turesque appearance. ‘The town contains about 400 houses, 50 of 
Mohammedans and 350 of Armenians; it occupies the right bank 
of the river, and, confined by the cliff, forms a long narrow street, 
which is well stoned up, like a quay, and adds to the general 
appearance of comfort and cleanliness, 

A remarkable rock, almost insulated from the cliff, advances over 
the lower part of the town. It is crowned by ruins of former times 
covered with storks’ nests, and burrowed by cavernous passages 
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difficult to reach. These caves measured, the first 9 feet by 7, 
the second 34 feet by 10, with an opening to the E. r | 

Another series of caves, approached with some difficulty, 
- stretched along the face of the cliff in three tiers. The first 
chamber was reached by a gallery on the face of the rock, 16 paces 
in length: from this another gallery ascended, partly in stairs, by 
ithe side of the rock 18 paces, where a little protection is given by 
a wooden railing. .A long series of chambers were there entered, 
some haying wells for water, and most of them fire-places.. The 
whole extent was 145 paces; the chambers seven in number, the 
calleries four; but many of the chambers were again divided, as 
if for one or two families. ‘There were no remains of antiquity 
discovered during this examination, and the caves appear to have 
been places of refuge from persecution, or a retreat for security or 
defence. In the burial-ground of the town there were some frag- 
ments of large columns and cornices hewn in trachyte, and one 
tombstone of white marble, with an illegible Greek inscription, 
probably brought from some other place. 

The left bank of the river is occupied by gardens, and the new 
church, which does credit to the mdustrious Christians of the 
place, who toil chiefly in merinos and twist... 

21st—Mr. Russell and I rode out early in the morning, 
accompanied by a guide, to ascend the Gokla Tagh, the highest 
mountain in this part of the country; turning to the left, just 
above the junction of the Chér Si and Angora nver, we soon 
quitted the trachytes and gained a barren country of chalk-marl 
and greensand, here and there disrupted or traversed. by dykes 
of trachytic rocks. The district was hilly, with the usual character 
of friable or marly formations, rather abrupt and shingly declivities 
and round-topped hills; on one of these, to our mght, were some 
huge stones, which appeared as if once piled together with regu- 
larity. After 2 hours’ ride, crossing a small. rivulet with red 
water, we began our ascent, and soon reached the village of 
Gékli, of about 40 houses. Here we obtained another guide, 
and proceeded in our ascent, crossing several glaciers, amu a 
dense fall of snow, accompanied by a strong wind fromthe N. 
After about 4 an hour we reached a Yaili, or summer station, 





near which was a cave celebrated in all the adjacent country, 
being distinctly visible at a great distance, from its occurring 
in the face of a cliff which rises almost perpendicularly to the 
summit of the mountain. The cave, however, only presented us 
with a wide semi-circular openmg m indurated limestone, which 
also contained large veins of cale-spar and some travertino. The 
cave was 50 yards in width, and 20 yards in depth; and hail also 
lateral small caverns, and nearly vertical passages of no great 
interest. It was fronted beat of stone, which enclosed a kind 
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of platform for keeping sheep or cattle. As the snow continued 
to fall so densely, that we could with difficulty see a few yards 
before us, we gave up any further ascent (the chief object having 
been to obtain distant bearings), and returned the same evening, 
both wet and cold, to the hospitable Christians of Istdndés. 

22nd.—From Istindés we visited the junction of the Char 54 
and Angora river,* which occurs amid cliffs of trachytes, about 
200 feet in height; and from thence we continued in a south- 
westerly direction over hills of the same character as yesterday; 
passed Tatlar, now a ruined village, on the left bank of the 
river, Ata-jik small villages beyond A'n4-Yirt, also a poor village 
with pial lake to the S. Beyond was Ati Tepeh (island hill), 
of yoleanic origin of rather a singular conical form, which car- 
rying tilted-wp formations in a long line to the §., has caused a 
remarkable bend in the river, from whence its name: crossing the 
neck of the peninsula we again reached the banks of the river, 
backed here by the hills of Germesh, rising from 800 feet to 
1000 feet above the plain, and a little farther on we came to the 
farm of the Kara Kéyunli, or black-sheep tribe, consisting of 
about 20 houses enclosed ina square, like an Arab or Persian 
fort. The valley was bounded to the N. by the westerly pro- 
longation of the Ayiish hills, composed of chalk, chalk-marls, 
and red and ochrous yellow sandstones, dipping N.W. at an angle 
of 25°, and ‘Tring great regularity. | 

23rd.—We rode out early in the morning to visit the castle of 
Germesh, The river was forded with difficulty, although in 
summer it is said to be nearly absorbed by the surrounding 
friable soil. Our first visit was to the warm spring (84° of Fahr.), 
which issues from the declivity of the castle-hill. Over it there 
18 a small bathing-house, with a circular dome, constructed of 
stones cemented by mortar, and apparently belonging to a re- 
mote Mohammedan era, although ascribed by the natives to the 
former possessors of the soil, under the usual designation of 
Genoese. 

The ruins of a castle, apparently of Roman origin, occupy the 
summit of the same hill, which constitutes the most easterly point 
of the Germesh Tigh. This castle, now ino very ruinous con- 
dition, was built of stone, cemented by good mortar, and consisted 
of an interior portion, 58 feet in length by 30 in breadth, bounded 
to the N.W. hy steep cliffs, 56 feet deep, and to the S.W. by a 
wall 19 feet deep: This more approachable side was, however, 
defended by an outer rampart, 50 feet from the interior, and 
having three round towers, one of which rises to the N. of the 
highest part of the fort. 

The summit of the hill, about 700 feet high, consists of 

* Enkuri $4, called at Angora Chibik chii (Pipe wale 
U 
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hypersthene rock and basalt; the declivities exhibited trap, tufa, 
and: conglomerates. , | | 

Returning to Kéyunli, we joined the rest of the party, and 
proceeded over a level plain of river alluvium 4 miles, to the 
»oint where cliffs of chalk approach the river banks from the N., 
fnavinie a small and fertile plain, succeeded b Yokari Tarkbali 
(Upper), a village in a chalk ravine, where the river is received 
among hills, and where there is alsoa wooden bridge. The hills 
soon become higher, with rounded summits, and rather steep de- 
clivities, being composed of indurated limestones in waved and 
contorted strata; and we entered a pass that presented some pic- 
turesque points of view. About | mile from the entrance ts a 
copious hot spring, of very pure and clear water; and there are 
remains of an ancient road, that was in part hewn out of the rock. 
Beyond this a large cave is seen at an elevation of nearly 400 feet 
from the valley below, which contains the ruins of a building of 
strength, adapted for defence. This had been once the retreat of 
robbers, for whom the pass offers many advantages in the pursuit 
of their avocations. Near the exit of the valley the limestone 
reposes upon mica-schist and clay-schist, with quartz-rock. De- 
yond this is an oper pa in part cultivated, with the village of 
Ashaghi ‘Turkhali (Lower) to the right, bounded, to the N. and 
W., by a long range of uniform low hills of gypsum. The nver, 
free from the rocky pass, now takes a more westerly direction ; 
and we followed a middle route between it and the hills for 
about 4 miles to the village of Sarrubis, the residence of an 
A’yin, and where we were to obtain fresh horses. 

24th.—We continued our journey along the same plain, with 
the river to our left, and gypsum hills to our right; the valley is 
about 5 miles in width, and bounded on the S. by the Germesh 
hills. After travelling from 5 to 6 miles the valley begins to 
narrow ; and in the gypsum clifis, as they approach the river, are 
numerous caves, used as folds for sheep of the Angora breed. 
There was then asad mortality among these delicate animals ; 
many were dying before our eyes,and the vultures were so glutted 
as to be too lazy to move. 

HKelow is a bridge over the Angora niver, by which a road is 
carried to Servi-Hisir,* fording the Sakdriyah, 4a mile further on. 
At this point both rivers enter wild and rocky passes in sienitic 
rocks, which here suddenly succeed to the gypsum; a narrow 
peninsula of the latter separates the two rivers, expanding as it 
extends upwards to the N. The Sakdriyah has a very tortuous 
course ; and, after forming several small lakes, enters with its tri- 
butary into the sienites; after flowing through which, amidst falls 
and precipices, for about 14 mile, the two rivers effect their 
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junction, just before the igneous rocks are succeeded by an open 
plain, soon again shut up by other mountains. 

By this excursion we determined that the site of Pessinus did 
not exist, as Col, Leake supposed, on the E. side of the San- 
garius. Mr. Hamilton and M. Texier have, I believe, identified 
the rums of Balaé-Bazdr with that place; but some difficulties 
remain to be reconciled in the march of Manlius; and what 1s to 
be said of Plutarch’s statement that Cato the younger walked im 
one day from Ancyra to Pessinus? 

Our luggage, escorted by Mr. Rassim and two Khavasses, had 
gone direct from Sarrubis to the village of Mislu, fording on their 
way the Angora river (Engiri Sa). Having accomplished our 
exploration, we had thus in part to retrace our steps between the 
two rivers, over low undulating hills of gypsum, with some lime- 
stone and breccia deposits, and then across a wide plain, extend- 
ing from the castle at the eastern end of the Germesh Tigh, to 
the village above mentioned, situated at its western end, a dis- 
tance of about from 12 to 15 miles in a straight line. At the 
western extremity, trap rocks no longer occupy the whole mass of 
the hills, but only the summits, and repose upon cretaceous marl. 
There is one hill further W. than the village; beyond it is the 
vale of the Sakdriyah ; and there are no other hills of importance 
intervening between this and the conical summits and serrated 
peaks of the Sevri-Hisir mountains. 

Misli was onee a flourishing village, probably on an antique 
site; but its walled-in gardens are now neglected, and its houses 
falling into ruins. About twenty only are still inhabited. The 
country is watered by many copious springs : ridges begin to 
Shotsl,’wal grosnd-aquisrde have tule tbat Specter la 
numbers. 

25lh.—We ascended the pass in Germesh Tigh, S. by W., and 
entered upon a fertile valley, stretching from E. by N. to W. byS., 
and shut up at its eastern extremity by a ridge that unites the Ger-- 
mesh ‘Tigh with the Sha'bin-izi Tigh, of which bearings were 
taken from the Chal Tagh, near Angora. The latter is composed, 
like the former, of cretaceous rock and basanite. The Sha'bin- 
zi has also sandstone on its southern declivity. Before us was 
a large village, also called Sha'bin-tzi. ‘The rivulet of the valley 
is a tributary to the Sakdriyah. 

_ The ascent of the hills of Sha'bin-azi occupied us about 1 
hour. From the summit we had an extensive prospect. The 
undulating district of Haimineh, the valley of the Sakiriyah, the 
mountain of Ayish, with the distant Elmah, Idris, and Sevri-Hisir 
_ chains, formed the chief features. Descending the hills by the 
- -yaila of the village of Yaghmir Babi (Father Rain), and passing 
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some small caves with hewn arches, we reached a fine cultivated 
plain, where we first entered the district of Haiméneh, Our road 
lay along continuous fertile lands, producing scarcely anything but 
wheat and barley, till we reached Karghah-li (Jackdaw town), a 
large village, the seat of the Vaivodah of the district, and having 
every appearance of much agricultural wealth. c 

26th.—The rich agricultural land around Karghah-li does not 
extend far: we had not travelled an hour to-day when we found 
ourselves upon a high undulating upland of chalk, without wood 
or cultivation, and but few ligneous or vivaceous plants. The 
vegetation consisted of a few graminew and wormwood, The 
average elevation of this upland, from a number of observations, 
is 5000 feet. After travelling about 16 miles in a 5. E. direc- 
tion, we came to a valley with a rivulet, divided into two parts by 
a range of hills, through which the waters find their way by a 
narrow and precipitous pass of compact limestone. The lower 
and more northern valley contains two or three villages, the 
largest of which is called Ujdk, and was generally: cultivated. 
The southern valley contained the Turkoman village of Alif, 
with tents and about twenty houses, but not everywhere cultivated. 
At this village we found numerous tombs, columns, cornices, and 
other fragments, evidently of Byzantine origin, and apparently in- 
dicating an ancient site. | 

From hence our road lay up the same valley till we turned to 
the E. to Kadi Koi (Judge-ville), formerly the seat of government 
of the whole district of Hiimaneh, At present it contains about 
forty houses, built upon the declivities of some barren hills of 
compact non-fossiliferous chalk, with hard friable limestone, 
dipping 15° N. 

27th.—Having sent our luggage to the village of Julik, Mr. 
Russell and I started to visit some warm springs in the neigh- 
bourhood, where some remnants of antiquity were said tobe. We 
reached them in about three quarters of an hour, and found, as in- 

dicated, a large hot spring, presenting the peculiarity of issuing 

from the top of a round or flat-topped hill, about 300 feet above 
the adjacent valley. This spring is inclosed in a showy modern 
building, with the usual dome-roofs, divided into two parts, 32 feet 
square; one for men, the other for women. The roof of that 
intended for the men has fallen in, the place being totally neg- 
lected and abandoned. The sup ly of water is considerable ; its 
temperature is 41-5 Cent. (125° Fahr.), the air being 58° Fabr. 
The baths are inclosed in a space that is surrounded by a wall, 
400 yards long by 300 in width. It was also formerly defended 
xs bastions, now in a very ruinous condition. Within this in- 
closure there 1s a modern jami', or mosque, also going to ruin, 
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constructed chiefly with the stones of a Greek temple; there are 
also many ruined modern houses, and a burial-ground, with 
Byzantine tombstones, cornices, pillars, &c., but we found no in- 
scriptions. By the side of this inclosed space there appeared also 
to have been formerly gardens and respectable houses; but now 
all is deserted, and not a being was to be seen around. 

Our route from the baths passed up a narrow valley, where a 
few composite plants first appeared in flower, amid limestone 
shales tilted up at a high angle. From thence we commenced 
the ascent of Ardij Tagh (Mount Juniper), not however, much 
covered by shrubs of any kind, and composed of sandstone and 
limestone shales. The crest is elevated about 600 feet above 
the plain of Hdimineh; 900 feet above the valley below; and 
$592 feet above the level of the sea. 

An hour's descent brought us to the Turkoman village of Kizil 
Ki, where we obtained, after some demur, a change of horses, and 
proceeded rapidly with these up a long valley, and over naked 
uplands, to the mountain of Gékcheh Bunir (Heaven-gate 
Spring), at the foot of which were tents of Kurds, newly arrived 
in these districts. Passing round, we reached the village of 
Kizil-jah Kal’eh (Red-dish Castle), where we were disappointed 
in not finding the castle which we had expected from its name 
and from report. It is merely one of the stone-forts so common 
throughout Lesser Asin. The mountain of Karijah Tagh was, 
however, now only a few miles from us ; but as night was approach- 
ing, and we had still a long way to return to join our luggage, 
and as the plague also, which had been stated to exist at Kadi 
Ki, and in various parts of the country, was again said to be 
very bad, in order to prevent our stopping at Kiail-jah Kal'eh, 
we were obliged to yield to the Khavasses and Sarujis, and turn 
back wpon Chaltis, a large village, where we did see a few people 
sick: we then crossed a hill, and arrived late at Julik, a post- 
station on the road from Angora to Koniyah, situated in a glen 
of trachytes. From the hill above Jilak we had obtained some 
valuablebearings, by which, in the absence of astronomical ob- 
servations, cag ere at this season of the year by continually 
cloudy weather, we were enabled to connect Kariyah Tagh with 
Chal Tigh, and Hosein Kazi, near Angora, also with the Ayiish 
mountain, and then again with Shat-Misa and the Ardiy ‘Tigh. 

28th.—Issuing out of the glen we traversed a plain towards 
some limestone hills, and, leaving the baggage to pursue its way to 
Kara Gedik,* we approached the foot of these to visit some sepul- 
chral or monastic grottoes of little interest: crossing the hills we 
came upon Kiurkli, a Kurd village, with more grottoes of a similar 
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character, and, proceeding along at o good . soon reached 
a narrow glen, Leternernrs one side of ane chalk, on the 
other of trachytic conglomerates. On the side of the cretaceous 
rocks are several large caves, arranged in tiers. The lower 
story contains a few large chambers, one of which is supported 
by square pillars, and has sepulchral recesses. Above is a long 
central chamber, 19 yards deep, with an arch in the centre, to 
the night what has apparently been the eg at 7 yards long by 
® yards in with ; while to the left a long gallery leads to a small 
chamber, This excavated monastery is in the same style, but 
not so complete as those actually existing at Deiri Za'ferin, near 
Mardin. a 

From hence, descending the trachytic hill of Kari Gedik, we 
joined our baggage at the village of the same name, and pro- 
ceeded in a north-easterly direction 3 hours, over plains of 
monotonous outline, similar in structure and vegetation, till we 
gained Ganam, a large village at the southern foot of Elma 'Tagh, 
and between that chain and another of different composition and 
appearance, called U'ra Taigh. 

20th.—The range of U'ra Tigh, which stretches from 5. W. 
to N.E., south of Elma Tagh, is composed of a central nucleus 
of serpentine and steaschist. These rocks are traversed by dykes 
of quartz rock, with abundant chalcedony, and have also tilted-up 
limestone, apparently of the chalk formation. On the northern 
side there is another association of rocks, consisting of basanites, 
associated with hornstone, flinty slate, and red quartzites. There 
is a large deposit of gypsum on the southern declivity. The baro- 
meter on the crest of the U'ri Tiigh indicated an elevation of 
4630 feet, or 861 feet above the plain of Angora. 

In these mountains there have been several shafts sunk in 
search of copper; and furnaces formerly existed at Karghab-li, 
which we had been particularly requested by Zaid Mohammed, 
Pasha of Angora, to visit and examine. We found only small, 
although numerous, veins of pyrites, which were not promising. 
The deserted galleries of the mines had become the retreat of 
foxes, which were much discomposed by our intrusion. The 
southern slope of the U'ré ‘Tiigh is covered with fir, which tree 
is rare on the northern side. Snow was also abundant on the 
southern sie, especially where protected by low oak woods. We 
spent the night at Karghah-li, a village of about forty houses, with 
mnt gardens, and a fine spring issuing from the gypsum 


_S0th.—An extensive tract of low undulating country, almost 
like a plain, extends between the U'ra Tigh and the Kirah 
Pagh, to the S.E. The fall of waters is towards the Kizl 
Irmak; and the country becomes more hilly in the neighbour- 
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hood of that river. This district is called Tabinli: the plains 
abound with the large field-partridge and with small bustards. 
In about the middle of it there is a small stream, called from a 
neighbouring village Tél. It is only 3 yards wide by one 
deep, but loses itself in marshes and small lakes before it joins 
the Kizil Irmak. On arriving at Kirah ‘Tagh we met with our old 
friends the saliferous red sandstones, which exhibited themselves 
chiefly as a coarse grit, upon which were superimposed gypsum, 
marl, and fresh-water limestones. This was on the outskirts; the 
central ridge is composed of red and brown sandstones, and 
sandstone conglomerate; and above, yellow marl and gypsum. 
‘During the passage of this chain, we were overtaken by a sharp 
storm, amid which we had yet to travel several hours. We de- 
scended to a small village, and entering a gorge in red sandstone, 
passed two beds of pink and white limestones, adapted for quar- 
rying, and sascnadl ed by dark-brown sandstone. We thence 
travelled along another cultivated vale, ascended over a hill-side, 
and made a rapid descent, in limestone gravel hills, to the large 
village of Kard-jiler, containing about 300 houses, all inhabited 
by Mohammedans. | 

3ist—About 2 miles from Kard-jiler is the celebrated bridge 
of Cheshni [Chashnigir*]. It occurs at a remarkable spot, where 
the river leaves an open valley, in red saliferous sand and sand- 
stone, to enter a bold rocky pass in sienite, which is scarcely more 
than 1 mile in length. The bridge, said to have been erected by 
Sultan Murad, is built of red sandstone. It has one large and 
four lesser arches, at the water's ordinary level, one high up on 
a rock in the centre of the bridge, and some others still smaller 
on the level of the water. The width of the river there is 
31 yards. The bridge at the highest point is 12 yards above 
the ordinary level of the water. ‘To the eastward of the bridge is 
a large village called Kapiti Koi (Bridge-ville). The jurisdic- 
tion of "Izzet, Pashd of Angora, terminates here, so our Kha- 
visses took their departure. The country we were now about to 
enter upon, belongs to the mines called Denek Ma’den, for which, 
after changing horses, we ummechately started. 

Our road lay ina N.E. direction, over a rude but not unpic- 
turesque sicnitic mountain, called Begrek Taghi. Below the 
river pass, we observed two small islands, a house, and ford. On 
these hills vegetation was forward; the dwarf almond-trees being 
about to blossom: on the summit we observed graphic granite 
and a dyke of basalt in sienite. Descending from Begrek Taghi 
we entered upon a remarkable gramtic district, low with rounded 
whitish hills, but deep rocky ravines, with rivulets, and a gene- 
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rally scanty vegetation, This district is inhabited by the Jerid 
tribe of Turkomins; and in one of the valleys we passed Got- 
ovah, one of their stationary villages, with sixteen houses ; i 
it Haji- Ali, and the Hasanli Babé-Sd, with fifteen houses, The 
country suddenly changed, after a rather long, but not unpleasant 
ride, when we reached the end of the tic rocks, there being 
a fine cultivated plaim, called Chapat orhad Beyond this we 
came-to a lilly country of indurated tea cons in the midst of 
which, rising gradually to. the heights of Denek,. is the village of 
Denek Ma'den, where are the furnaces and the residence of the 
director of the mines. We had continued rain all the latter part 
of the journey. 

The ores turned to account at Denek Maden are simply 
galena, more or less argentiferous. ‘The mines in the neighbour- 
hood of the village are now unproductive, the chief vein being aut 
2 hours’ distance. ‘The present produce of the mines, when in 
full work, is said to be equal to 1000 okes,* of 22 Ibs, each, 
weekly; which quantity yields 24 okes of silver. The village 
near the mines is in better order than most of those establish- 
ments; the charcoal is kept in a large wooden enclosure, a hand- 
some fountain pours its waters into a small basin surrounded by 
trees. The Greek miners have a small church; the Moham- 
medans have also their mosque, but without a minaret. There 
were fourteen roasting furnaces, two smelting furnaces, and one 
open one, for the oxidation of lead and the reduction of silver. The 
mines have a large jurisdiction, including seven Kazaliks,| from 
which men and fuel are obtained ; and the produce of the taxes 
is also devoted to the maintenance of the same works. It would 
have been bard, under these circumstances, if they had not been 
made to return something to the government ; but so jealous are 
the ‘Osmanlis of their mines, that the Ma'den Aghé-si had been 
removed, after three years’ residence, only a few day before our 
arrival. ‘The mines were formerly under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the government at Constantinople ; but it was said 
that Zaid Piishi was about to take the “responsibility of them 
upon himself. Our reception at the mines was anything but 
civil, although we recognised personally some of the miners; on 
the contrary, much anxiety and jealousy was shown, 50 it was 
thought better to continue our journey next day, although I had 
intended to make some mineralogical researches.. The e 
of Denek Ma'den above the sea, by our barometer, 1s 3540 ft. 

April 1st.—Our toad descended in a southerly direction along 
the valley of the ee 44 oe when we reached the 
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village of Jind) O'ghli, belonging to the Jerid Turkomins, 
whose tents we also met with in the recesses of the hills further 
on, where the valley expands considerably, At] miles from Jinal 
O'ehla, the Denek rivulet falls into a stream flowing N. 50 E., 
from the conical mountain called Chelebi to the S.W., to join the 
river of Yuz- Kat. 

Near this point was the small village of Merdin ‘Ali, from 
which we travelled over a hilly uncultivated district, descended. to 
find another tributary of the Yax-Kat river flowing from a small 
lake, and then along a gravelly plain to the foot of gramtc hills, 
where is the village of Ahmed, or Hamid, of fifty houses, inha- 
bited chiefly by Turkomins. Its elevation is 2700 ft. 

@nd.—We could not get the necessary quanuty of horses from 
our Turkomin friends, so a part of the baggage was put into 
‘arabahs, or carts, drawn by oxen, which proceeded slowly up 
Mount Kani Gdz (Black Eye) while we made a lateral excursion 
up one of the culminating points, to examine an old castle, but 
found only the remnant of walls, now divided into cells for sheep 
and goats, The labour of the ascent was amply repaid, however, 
by a good round of compass bearings. Its elevation is 4180 ft, ; 
and the fort roisiaanldittes chain of Elma ‘Tagh, Idris Tagh, 
over Kal'ebjik and the Bardnli chain. | ; 

At the southern foot of Kari Gdz is the village of ‘Isa Kojab-li, 
from whence we proceeded, still in a southerly direction, over a 
fine fertile plain, to Sogher,* a small village where we were to 
obtain horses. This plain is bounded to the 5. pps Kaérvin- 
serdi Tagh, with its castellated summits; to the W. by the lofty 
snow-clad and wooded range of Birdnli, termmatng to the 
N.W. in serrated ridges, evidently sienitic; to the N., by the 
Kara Gdz, and to the E. by the remarkable mountain designated 
as Béz-ik. The plain of Sogher is at an elevation of 3320 ft., 
and has all the characters of a true alpine plain; marshy, with a 
vegetation of rushes and hedge-grapes, and no shrubs or flowering 
plants of a warm climate. We had a sharp frost at might. 

Srd.—Crossed the plain to visit Tash Kasmah: large quarries 
of marble, opened in ancient times, but now not in use, at the 
foot of the Garanli chain. This mountain-range, rising upwards 
of 2000 ft. above the valley of the Kil Inmik, is composed of a 
nucleus of granite, sienite, gneiss and mica-schist, tilting up lime- 
stone and some sandstone. The granitic rocks ninate in 
the W. and N.W. ; limestones in the central portions, where, in 
consequence, the outline of the mountain ts now rounded. The 
rocky cones and castle-bearing pinnacles near Jemdlah are com- 
posed of granites and gneiss. Mica-schists predominate in the 
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easterly and south-easterly portions. The limestone at Tash 

Kasmnali is non-fossiliferous, rather coarse-grained, but of a 
pure white colour. At the eastern end of the plain, the valley of 
the Kir-Shehr river opened before us; but we turned to the 
westward, to the village of Jemilah, of sixty houses; above 
which, upon a rocky hill, are the ruins of an old enstle. This 
building proved to be an edifice of various ages, formerly con- 
structed of large hewn stones of granite and gneiss, repaired and 
modified by the Mohammedans in former ages, and in a still 
more slovenly manner in modern times. 

A pile of stones, which is said also to mark the site of a castle, 
called Gechi Kal’ch (She-goat Castle), occupies the summit of 
the mountains at the opposite side of the entrance of the valley of 
Kir-Shehr. At 4 or 5 miles down this valley is the village of 
Kiziljah Kéi, where the beautiful and renowned gardens of the 
once flourishing town of Kir-Shehr commence, and extend not 
only to the town itself, a distance of 5 miles, but also far beyond, 
much exceeding all published reports. ‘The rivulet of Kir-Shehr 
is called the Kalichi-si and is not the Kéndk, by some considered 
as the Cappadox of Pliny. 

_ Kir-Shehr is a sad example of a town ruined by religious fana- 
ticism. It never was very populous or rich, but, with gardens of 
unbounded fertility, oe most of the necessaries, and many 
of the luxuries, of life. These tranquil comforts brought around 
it, however, dervishes of many orders, to whom religious zeal be- 
queathed various edifices which, like villages, are, to the number 
of seven, distributed round the town—the resources of which they 
have drained and exhausted to the very last: what houses still 
remain are mud hovels of the lowest description; the only j‘ami’ 
18 ruinous, and its minaret broken in half: 3 khiins are aban- 
doned; the bezestein, which is a gomlly building, is untenanted, 
There are six mesjids; and the population is stated to be from 
3300 to 4000, There is only one Christian resident, who is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

The mountains N.E. of Kir-Shehr are called Khirkah Tagh, 
and are said to conceal a rock-fort, called Sefa Kal'eh. Ata 
short distance from the town is a hot spring, amid some rocks of 
travertine, which have apparently owed their existence to hot 
water contaming lime, iron, and other earthy matters in solution, 
The aspect of these rocks is very various; waved and contorted, 
with huge nodules of argillaceous ironstone. The spring is pro- 
tected by a wall, and its water falls into a small hath, The 
temperature was 36° Cent., or 113° Fahr., the air being at the 
tume 53° Fahr. The weather was clouded and rainy, and allowed 
of no observations at Kir-Shehr, although it isa pont which we 
were very anxious to fix a mically, 
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5th—The ruins of U'ch Ayaik (Three Legs), to which our 
attention had been directed by Mr. W. I. Hamilton, as existing 
between Kir-Shehr and Neti-Shehr, we ascertained to have been 

sed already in our journey, and that when at Jemalah we had 
left them @ hours to our left. Mr. Russell and I accordingly, 
this morning retraced our steps along the Kalichi-sii as far 
as the bridge of Jemélah, and continued thence N. 5. E. to 
Juhiin, for which place we had a letter from the Mutesellim of 
Kir-Shehr, to procure us a guide. Passing over the south- 
eastern slope of Boéz-ik (the Béx Tigh of Mr. Hamilton's in- 
formant), we gained in an hour's time the crest, from whence we 
saw an extensive plain stretching before us, in part cultivated, 
with here and there the encampments of Turkomins; and only 
bounded by the hills of saliferous red sandstone. In this plain, 
and immediately below us, was a ruinous and rather lofty struc- 
ture, isolated at the foot of the hills, without any adjacent bmld- 
ing or ruin. 

Upon closer examination this ruin was found to be built of 
baked tiles, with a deep mortar bond, and to belong probably, 
to the Byzantine era. It appears to have been a monastery or 
church of the Byzantine Greeks; and was perhaps used in more 
modern times: but the dome has fallen in, leaving the cross 
arches to stand forth in nakedness; whence the present name of 
the ruin. There is a small spring and a collection of recent 
Mohammedan tombs in the neighbourhood. Bdéz-ik Tigh isa 
granitic mountain, not so lofty as Barinli, and consisting of nearly 
one isolated mount, with a stone fort upon its summit. ATI the 
country around appears to have been once in a state of defence ; 
six castles are to be counted on the hills around the plam 
of Sogher. The neighbouring hills are composed of granite, 
gneiss, and mica-schist, supporting cretaceous limestone and red 
sandstone, The last elevation of the Bardnli, the Béz-ik, and 
the Karvinserdi chains of lulls, was posterior to the deposition of 
the supra-cretaceous red sandstone, 

We returned to Kir-Shehr in the evening; the Hasan Tigh, 
with its bold and sharp, although not conical, but rather bicapi- 
tated summit, reflecting the gleams of the setting sun from its 
perpetual snows, was an object of constant attraction during the 
ride, Kir-Shehr appears to be at an elevation of 3095 ft. above 
the sea: and the adjacent plains may be considered as forming 
part of the great central] plateau of Asia Minor. 

6th.—Onur route lay S.E. by 5. over an undulating: grassy 
country, at the foot of the Karvanserai hills, the soil being com- 
— of gravel, quartz, and primary schist; 3 miles from Kir- 
Sbebr is a nearly circular mound of earth, 40 ft. high, sur- 
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rounded by the ruins of a wall 224 paces in cirenmference, 
with the remains of six lateral towers. In the same neighbour- 
hood there is a spring, of which the water expands into a weed- 
clad basin. This remnant of an ancient fort, or guard-house, 
is called Gél Hisir (Lake Castle), Passing Emirlar vil re of 
twenty houses, near the right bank of the Kizil Irmak, here flow- 
ing through red sand and sandstone, we arrived at Minjur, the 
ancient Mocissus (7), 

Having about 600 houses, M ijiir is distinguished as a kasabah, 
or market town, the intermediate between a city, (Shebr,) and a 
village, K¢i,"—a word that is variously pronounced in different 
parts of this country. Mdijiris built wpona calcareous freestone, 
easily wrought and quarried. Caves and subterranean dwellings 
begin to make their appearance here. There are many gardens 
in the neighbourhood ; and a little higher up the valley, is a 
mound, the probable site of the castle of Mocissus, In other 
respects, remnants of antiquity are rare. ‘The first time for many 
a day, the weather began to clear up, probably from our getting 
more southward ; and we obtained.a meridian altitude of the sun, 
giving for the latitude of: Mijir 39° 5’ 40" N.: its elevation 
being $1406 feet, 

Leaving Mijar, we passed Kuri Gol (dry lake), in a valley, 
a small village with caves, and beyond it kur Kim (dry sand), 
another small village entirely inhabited by Troglodytes, and 
arrived in the evening at Hiaji-Bektish, a holy spot, situated in 
a hich part of the country, and visible a long way off. 

Haji-Bektish is a remarkable example which may be adduced 
against the constant outcry that taxation is the sole cause of 
poverty, and of the present ruinous condition of villages and towns 
in Lesser Asia. Kir-Shehr, which, with its luxuriant gardens, 
fine soil, abundant water, and warm exposure, might be made a 
mart for the production ‘of silk, we have seen, is but a wreck. 
When asked why the town was so prostrate and fallen, the ready 
answer Was, excessive taxation, At Hiji-Bektash, no one com- 
plained: on the contrary the people boasted of their privileges 
and prosperity. The tomb of Haji-Bektash, one of the great 
Turkish Saints, and founder of an order of Dervishes, has saved 
this Kasabah from taxation ; for all its inhabitants are required to 
pay, 1s for the support of the tomb; and a portion of the salt-mine 
of Tz K6i is also assigned for the same purpose. Yet notwith. 
standing these alvantages, every other house is, as usual ) A TUN. 
The ‘aydn has built himself the only stone house, while the in- 
habitants, having little to pay, work still less, but sit in listless 
Ga gs i Yoda Fr 
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groups, sunning themselves and smoking through a day's ex- 
istence,’ The whole appearance of the place is that of unpro- 
ductiveness and idleness, The tomb itself, which it ought to be 
their pride.to have in a good state of repair, is allowed to crumble 
inte ruins. 

There is close to this place a high mound, in part composed of 
loose materials piled up upon strata of red sandstone, and sur- 
rounded by a moat or ditch. This mound ts called Kari Kavuk 
(Black Bonnet); and by Rennell is identified with the site of 
Gadasena, a place anciently renowned for its sanctity, as this place 
is now (Strabo, p. 537); but we are, from various circumstances, 
more inclined to place Gadasena at U'ch Ayik. 

Haji Bektash is situate at an elevation of 3780 feet above the 
level of the sea; Mount Argeus bearing S. 5@° E., Hasan Tagh 
S. 52° W. by compass. | 

8th.—In order to shorten a great bend of the Kizil Irmik, the 
early part of on route to-day was mountainous, by the conical 
hills of Aka-juk, composed of quartz reposing upon gneiss and 
mica-schist. On descending upon the plain of the Kizil Irm&k, 
we passed the village of Salindah ; and arrived, in time to obtain 
a meridian altitude of the sun, at this great bend of the river, 
which has so long led geographers to suppose that there was an 
eastern and a southern branch of it. It is im 39° 48’ N. 

The low country near the river was oecupied by sandstone and 
eretaceous rocks, in nearly horizontal strata. Keeping along its 
banks, we were ferried over at Ydrapasdén, where it 1s about 400 
yards in width, but very shallow. Yiirapasdn at present contains 
about 300 houses, and is built along the side of a cliff composed 
ofa friable light pink-coloured sandstone, supporting cretaceous 
limestone. The same cliffs extend in a sort of semi-circle, for 
nearly a mile, everywhere perforated by caves of various dimen- 
sions, a few of which are ornamented with columns and devices, 
but we found no inscriptions. At the eastern extremity, the rocks 
have been denuded, leaving the harder and coarser material in the 
form of numerous cones and heaps, of from 10 to SO feet in 
height. Many of these contained also a separate grotto, often 
sepulchral. Ydrapasdén appears to be the Osiana of the tables. 

In our route to Neu-Shebr (New Town), we passed a ravine 
still more remarkable for the curious forms in which the same 
friable rock presented itself. Sometimes truncated cones balanced 
huge masses of rock upon their points; and at other times they 
were wrought, apparently by the action of the elements, into fan- 
tastic shapes, in which the resemblance of lions, frogs, lizards, 
and birds, might be traced. Asa proof of the near approach to 
truth exhibited by some of these forms, it may be mentioned that 
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one of our party was thoroughly impressed with their having been 
sculptured by the hand of man, aii our stiruji insisted upon their 
being the work of a aur. 

§th.—The ongin and correct etymology of Neti-Shehr, or 
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Nev-Shebr, has been given by our learned Foreign Se 
Mr. Renouard, in Mr. W. 1. Hamilton's memoir.* It isa 
and cleanly town, situated at the side of a bold ravine, and itself 
rather darkly backed by high cliffs of yoleanic rock. The Greeks, 
who form a considerable portion of the community here, appear 
to have congregated into the “new city ;” for all the numerous 
and yanious troglodyte villages in the neighhourhood, are now, 
for the most part, as Sdtlav, Yarapasdn, &c., abandoned by their 
original occupants. Neti-Shehr contains 2000 houses of Mo- 
hammedans, 800 houses of Greeks, GO houses of Armenians, 2 
large jimi's, 1 greek church, 9 khins, 1 bath, 6 mohammedan 
schools, and a quadrangular castle, with round towers at the 
angles. In a commercial point of view, it is, when compared 
with other towns of the interior of Asia Minor, Bess flourishing 
place. Up the ravine, is the small village of Gérah; and down- 
wards, at a short distance, the picturesque troglodyte village of 
Nir, or the pomegranate. WNeti-Shehr is in latitude 58° 37’, and 
at a mean elevation of 5940 feet. 

10th.—We had intended making an excursion to Urgub, to see 
the curious rocks described on that route by Mr. Hamilton, and 
earlier travellers, but it snowed all night and all day; bar. 25°510 
inches; mean of ther. 42°. As we had now quitted the ancient 
Morimene and Chammanene, it is important to make one remark 
upon the hydrography of these provinces. Pliny (lib, vi. c. iii.) 
mentions the river Cappadox as forming the boundary between 
Morimene and Galatia, Rennell identifies the Cappadox with 
the Kardash Cesme (Karindish Cheshmeh) of ‘Tavernier, on the 
left bank of the Kizil Irmék. Colonel Leake, and most other 
geographers, have a large river named Koénak, flowing into the 
Kizil Irmik, between Kit-Shehr aud Chashnigir Kopri (on the 
right bank). This does not agree with our observations; for in 
that interval we met with only two large rivulets, both of which 
were feeders of the Delijah Irmak, or Si (Maddish water), which 
is. a large river on the road from Angora to Yuz-Kat. Ita 1 ie 
thus that the Cappadox corresponds with the river of Kir chr, 
or the Kalichi-si. There is, however, a river called Kén4k, which 
has its source near Yiiz-Kiit; and, flowing past Balik and Imlar, 
emputes itself into the Kizil Inmaik, between the parallels of 
Kaitsariyah and Urgib. 
Lith.—Having been detained by continually bad weather, we 

* Geographical Journal, vol. viii. p. 144. 
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rejoiced to-day ata little improvement, our next steps taking us 
to the salt mines, and thence to the lake of Kéch-Hisdér. The 
Shehr-Kyayisi (ketkhod4-si)* gave us a little trouble previous to 
our departure, having asked us for 400 piastres for the delay ; 
also requiring two piastres per hour for horses, the ordinary post 
price being one piastre ; and further asserting, because Mr, Russell 
had been a little unwell, that we had brought the plague into the 
town. These matters were not arranged without some discussion 
with the mutesellim. 

12th.—.We travelled four hours in a N.N.W, direction, over a 
plain of volcanic sand, and extended formations of basanites, amid 
which rose curious denuded hills, to Taz Ki (Salt Ville), near 
the banks of the Kizil Irmik. Close to this village are the salt- 
mines, to which the attention of the expedition had been called, as 
being near H4ji Bektésh, The salt occurs in a powerful bed, 
the extent of which it was impossible to judge of, as none of the 
actual shafts go to its floor, although many display its roof. This 
bed occurs in a stiff yellow clay, sometimes bluish coloured, with 
abundant crystals of gypsum, which is superimposed upon it in 
horizontal beds, a little to the east of the mine. There are about 
seven shafts now open: these are distributed, in a rather curious 
manner, round the sides of a pit formed by the excavations of 
former years; and they run in to various depths, from 20 to 100 
feet. The salt bed was about 40 feet below the level of the hill ; 
the galleries are carried down at a high angle of inclination; and 
the salt is taken out in baskets, carried up rude stairs cut out of 
the clay. There was also a shaft at the bottom of the pit, but 
it has long ago fallen in, and is now the grand receptacle for 
rain water, hile Mr. Russell and 1 were at the mines, there 
came on a severe thunder storm: torrents of water came pouring, 
in a few minutes, into the pit from several sides at once ; the soft 
clay gave way in large masses, and several slips occurred round 
the sides of the pit. It appears very likely that works so care- 
lessly carried on, will, some day or other, be overwhelmed all at 
once, 

I shall not venture further here than to state that these salt 
deposits are evidently of a supracretaceous or tertiary era. The 
geology of all Garsaura, or Garsauritis, is of a most interesting 
character; but, notwithstanding the intimate connexion of that 
branch of knowledge with physical geography—here affecting not 
only the general features of the country, but also the dwelling- 
places of its inhabitants—I shall not dwell upon local peculiari- 
ties for fear of repetition; but will afterwards, in as brief a résumé 


* This Persian word is always Shetiaredl into ive: 4 by the Turks. It signifies 
“depaty locum tenens."'—F, S we 
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as possible, endeavour to establish the chief points in the history 
of these remarkable rocks. | , 

14fh.— Onur route lay 5.W., up the vall of the Tuz-Koi 
rivulet, containing fresh water, and passing & nl Kadi, a village 
of thirty dwellings, chiefly caves; and Chifthk,* another small 
village, in part of caves, in 2 hours we reached Tiatlar. This 
place has been already described by Mr. W. 1. Hamilton.7 1 
have only to notice the perfect colouring of the paintings in the 
cave, where is the old Greek MS.; the existence of a castle, on 
the top of the cliffs, and a kind of dirt-bed between the sedimentary 
rocks and the basanites. > 

From Tatlar our direction lay N. 60? W., over undulating 
downs of basanitic pebbles. At 4 miles is Chular, a Turkomin 
village of thirty houses, by side of rivulet ; and about 3 miles farther, 
we entered a rocky pass of sienite, with a poor village. These 
hills are called Taish-Teller, and are almost entirely sienitic, with 
the rocky serrated outline generally peculiar to such formations. 
We travelled along a wide and monotonous plain, upon which 
many camels were feeding, extending from the foot of the Tash- 
Teller to that of the loftier mountain of Akayk, both of which 
had furnished us with bearings ever since we reached Kir-Shehr. 
The same evening we arrived at Siri Karaman, the seat of a 
vaivodah, sent hither to govern the Turkomén tribes, and not 
appointed by themselves. The dogs were very ferocious: one of 
them tore a large piece out of Mr. Rassim's coat. The people 
were only a little better. 

15th.—Crossing a bridge over the rivulet of Akayik, a gentle 
ascent led us to Biz-Khur. a village of caves, with ruins of a 
khéin. On our left was the mountain of Kharin; and before us, 
and extending to the limits of the horizon to the right, a nearly 
_ level plain of cultivable and in part cultivated land. At Démanli, 
distant about 3 miles, the face of the country altered; and at 
Danishmanli, a village of twenty houses, 2 miles further on, were 
hills of sienite, rather remarkable, inasmuch as impacted masses 
of diorite, passing into fine-grained sienite, are distributed 
throughout the formation, which itself consists of small grains.of 
hornblende, amid large crystals of feldspar. A rocky range of 
sienite extended hence to A'yanli, the seat of the A’yin, containing 
about twenty houses, where we arrived well drenched by the 
rain, which fell incessantly all the latter part of the journey. 
Half an hour to the N.E. of A’ydnli are some ruins, and part of a 
Byzantine church. The natives know no name for the place, 
save Kilisé, ‘the church ;’ and it is from thence that they draw 
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the marble columns which decorate their rustic barial nd. 
This site appears to be upon the cross-road which led from 
s to Archelais Colonia, and which in this district, con- 

tained the stations of Ozzala, Nitazus, and Ardistana. The direct 
distance from A'yinli to Ak-Serdi is $0 miles, which approximates 
to the distance of Ozzala; bnt, considering the inequalities of the 
soil, more with Nitazus, the two stations not being very far from 
one another, | 

16th.—A fall of snow set in in the evening, and continued till 
the morning, remaining on the ground and on the hills at A’yanli, 
at S800 feet above the sea. We did not, in consequence start till 
after 10 A.m. (it was still snowing hard, with acold northerly wind), 
over an undulating district of granite and sienite, reaching only the 
village of Sipihfler, a term applied in Asia Minor catchuangets to 
horse-soldiers. We were here kindly received by the inhabitants 
belonging to the Turkomin tribe of Sherakli, of which we were 
the more sensible, as we had left the Déménli tribe at the last vil- 
lage, on account of the ill-feeling exhibited towards us. 

Sipihiler, a village of about sixteen houses, at an elevation of 
3580 fect, is situated at the foot of a range of sienitic hills, which 
rise about 800 feet above the village. This range is called the 
Kéjah Tigh; and the natives point out three hill-forts upon 

ifferent rocky summits, which were, however, mere accumulations 

of stones, without masonry. One of these is called Chikchak 
Kal'eh-si, and another Béilajah Kal’eh. 

17th.—From the upland, at the foot of the Kdjah Tigh, along 
which we continued our route this morning, we had a fine prospect 
of the Kizil Irmak, and were enabled to connect our present jour- 
ney with the Birinli Tagh, Kir Shehr, M yur, and Haji Bektish - 
the hills above which were all distinctly recognisable, Beyond 
the village of Demir-li K6i, and about 7 miles from Sipaihiler, 
we turned in a south-westerly direction to cross the Koéjah Tigh. 
To our nght, or N.W., was a bold rocky granite group, named 
the Sard-bulik Tigh, the offsets of which stretched down to the 
Kizil Irmik, which river separates them from the Béréuli Tigh, 
itself advancing in a rather remarkable bold and isolated summit, 
over the Kizil Irmak, which has avery tortuous course from hence to 
Cheshni Kopri. The pass over the Kéjah 'TMgh is commanded, 
although at some distance, by a hill-fort on a high sienitic cone, 
ealled Toklti Tal'eh. Soon ‘after descending from this range of 
hills, the plutonic rocks are succeeded by indurated limestone, 
In curved and contorted strata; these by grey and brown sand- 
stone, composed of granitic sand and pebbles: and these again 
by saliferous red sandstone, which alternate with gypsum, and 
form low hills along the eastern shore of the Great Salt Lake, 
Passing the village of Turn-dbid, we obtained a meridian obser- 
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vation in N. lat. 38°56"; and after a short journey (much delayed, 
however, by one of our baggage horses failing), over a hilly district, 
we came to the puss of Kazi tiyuk, in samilstones and cy psu, 
and which is defended at its entrance from the west by the castle 
of Koch Hisir. | 

The view of the Great Salt Lake from the entrance of the 
pass is very beautiful, but it wants wood. Narrow at the north, 
where it is hacked by low hills, it subsequently expands almost 
beyond the reach of the eye; 1s next lost behind the hills of Injeh 
Burnt, a small cape to the S. W., and then re-appears to the south 
as a wide and distant expanse of water, backed by lofty summits, 
which are, however, in reality at a great distance beyond the ex- 
tremity of the lake. 

18th.—In the sheltered and sunny exposure of Koch Hisar, 
many flowering plants welcomed us atonce tospring. The castle, 
from whence this place derives its name signifying “ Ram 
Castle,” occupies the top of a hill, which is nearly isolated from 
the remainder of the range, and commands, according to ancient 
ideas, the town and the entrance to the pass of Kazi-uyak. The 
foundations of the castle are now difficult to trace, and occupy an 
oblong space, 282 feet in length by 150 feet in width. The loose 
stones are piled up within this space into so many sheep and goat 
folds, whence its modern name. The present village of Kasabah 
contains 130 houses, but no resident Christians. Here are salt- 
petre works. A mer. obs. gave its latitude in 38° 55’ 50” N.; 
approx. elev. 2856 feet. The information we obtained regarding 
the value of the salt lake was pretty nearly the same as is given 
by Mr. W. 1. Hamilton.* A portion is said still to be claimed 
by Alimed Beg, son of Chapwan O'ghli; and Haji Ali Pasha 
deputes the Mutesellim of Ak-Serai to receive the revenue. 

19¢h.—We bent our steps towards the northern end of the lake, 
our route lying near its shores, along a level plain, bordered to 
the right by a long range of low hills, at first of red and brown 
sandstone, then capped by gypsum, at length entirely sup- 
planted by the latter deposit, which extends to the extreme 
northern end, where the hills terminate in a plain bounded to 
the north by the Pasha Tigh. This last chain, noticed in Mr, 
Hamilton's memoranda, is, as that traveller suggested, composed 
of red sandstone, supporting cretaceous marl and gypsum. It 
does not rise more than 800 feet above the lake. ‘The weather 
being fine, we obtained a good mer. alt. of the sun, which gave, 
for the most northerly point of the lake, 39° 7’30" N.; bar. 
97-142; alt. ther. 65°. 

Passing by Arghun Koi, a deserted village, with bad water, 
we travelled in a westerly direction over hills of cretaceous lime- 


* Geographical Journal, vol. viii. p. 147 
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stone, covered by limestone breccia, affording a scanty pasture to 
large herds of camels, and food for flocks of small bustards. We 
were approaching Kardjah ‘Tagh, from the southward: a small 
lake of fresh water was to our right, and a more fertile oe was 
occupied by several encampments of Kurds, with their flocks; in 
the midst of which was the large village of Kula Kéi, containing 
upwards of 100 houses, only lately garrisoned by the cavalry of 
Haji ‘Ali Pasha, who had obtained aie the Kurds much stolen 
propery; taken with them on their journey northwards towards 
Haimaneh, on leaving the vicinity of Kéniyah. We had travelled 
12 hours from Kéch Hisar; and Kuli Kéi was 9 hours from 
Kazil-jah Kal'eh : the district is called Koreish Kazalik, 
20¢h.—From Kuli Koi we were enabled to follow a more 
southerly direction, and to approach the shores of the Salt Lake, 
of which it was our chief object to recognise the form and direc- 
tion as much as possible; 3 miles S. 50° W. from Kula Kadi is 
a hill or mound with a moat, called Ba'l-chah-Hisér. The 
country around undulates gently; the soil is cretaceous: and 
having many springs, is covered with grass, in consequence of 
which the tents of Kurds are to be seen in every direction. 
Out of this district rises a nearly isolated hill of a long form, 
about 800 feet above the level of the lake, and formed of ba- 
sanite, supporting limestone. It is called ‘T'avshan Taghi ( Hare- 
Mount). Beyond this is a small lake, which, by a mer. alt. of the 
sun, taken on its northern limits, isin 38°48'45" N.  Itis called 
Képek Gél (Dog-Lake). The soil nuw became covered with 
mesembryanthemum and artemisin, We passed another salt- 
marsh, nearly dried up, and reached In-Avi, a large village, on 
the side of a valley containing a stream of fresh water flowing into 
a lake, the western limits of which we had been skirting all 


@1st—From In-Avi our route layin an easterly direction alo 
the valley of the rivulet; marshy, with abundance of plover and 
water-birds, amid which were flocks of herons. At a distance of 
about 6 miles, having left the valley and turned over a plain of 
gypsum, in part cultivated, we came toa lake called Murad Sché 
Goli,* about 8 miles in length by 4in width, The shores of this 
lake, at its northern end, unlike the Great Salt Lake, were steep, 
the waters having exposed beds of gypsum beneath the super- 
incumbent lacustrine deposits. To the west of this lake 
were some remarkable hills of volcanic rock, which had con- 
stituted useful points for bearings from Kéch Hisér, and all along 
the northern and western sides of the lake. The first of these 
was called Béz Tigh (Ice-Mount), a more or less rounded hill, 


hhiver Lan? a misnomer. Perhaps it should be Morid 5G Géld (Morad- 
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immediately south of In-Avi, composed of basanite covering in- 
durated limestone: the second was an isolated mass of basanite, 
of remarkable appearance, as it rises out of a level plain of la- 
custrine deposits. It is called Kari Tepeh ‘Black-Eill) and 
there are said to be ruins upon it. The two others similarly 
circumstanced: one of them is a double hill; the other a low 
conical volcanic mound. 

Continuing along the banks of the Murad Scéhé Gdli, where 
the plains were very flowery, and where we obtained two species 
of jerboa, besides a beautiful phalaropus, we came to a river flow- 
ing north into the great Salt Lake. This river had its origin in an 
extensive adjacent marsh to the south, part of the waters of which 
flow into the Murid Séhé Gal, and part to the Kéch Hisar lake, 
At this point is a yery antique aqueduct, the masonry of which is 
Smipleely hid by a thick incrustation of travertino, deposited, as 
on the aqueduct of Daphne, near Antioch, by the waters trickling 
from the artificial canal. This duct, which crossed the river just 
pencee is called from that circumstance Kaya Bdghiiz (Clift 


Nine miles from hence, continuing in a 8.5. E. direction, 
along an almost perfect level, we passed Tusun U'yik (Peace- 
Mound), an artificial mound, that once supported a large edi- 
fice; the ruins of a former considerable town are almost cir- 
cularly disposed around this central mound. These ruins are 
now, with the exception of a few fragments of columns, level 
with the ground; so we discovered nothing of interest, nor any 
inscriptions: by position, however, the site may, with every 
probahility, be connected with Congusta or Congustus of the 
tables: 4 or 5 miles from this, travelling over a marsh, which was 
in part crossed by a stone causeway, we arrived at the Kasabah of 
Iskil, built upon the same great level ground; but as the lake 
contains no coralliferous or molluscous animals, it would be 
difficult to say positively, if it were not for the nature of the soil 
and the configuration of the land, that this great plain south of the 
ae has been formed by the gradual diminution of the waters of 

2 Jatter, 

Iskil contains about 400 houses of Mohammedans, The houses 
are much scattered, the streets consequently wide; there is no 
daily market, and a general appearance of neglect, as if the town 
belonged to the shepherds of the large flocks which pasture over 
the lacustrine plain, who have no. villages to seek refuge in, 
ane now and then distant enclosures, like caravanserdis, for the 
cattle. 

We made but a short journey over the same plain to Sultdn 
Khén, About 4 miles from Iskil we found some. interesting 
ruins (U’yik Bowit), consisting of a mound 60 feet high, for the 
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most part artificial, numerous Byzantine remnants in avery broken 
condition, and some antique grottoes in cretaceous marl, here 
covered by limestone conglomerates. A modern mesjid, built 
chiefly of the hewn stone fragments of former edifices, had suc- 
ceeded to older ruins, but was itself now also a ruin. Close 
by the town, which may probably be the Perta or Petra of the 
Itineraries (found also in Ptolemy), there flowed a fine stream of 
water, which lost itself in marshes immediately beyond it. These 
marshes form in the line we were now taking, the south- 
westerly limit of the lake; but they are so far dried up in autumn 
as to allow of a cross road from Iskil to Ak-Serii. 

Sultan Khan (the Sultan's khan), is about 10 miles from Iskil-; 
anc by the sun's mer. 38° 15'N. It is so named from a khan or 
ciravdnserai which adorns this otherwise poverty-stricken village. 
This khan is divided into two parts, the more easterly is not 
very lofty but wide, and ornamented by a gateway of rich Saracemic 
workmanship. This portion is 70 yards long by 64 in wulth; 
the westerly part is in a better state of repair, and is very lofty. 
It is G1 yards long, by 42 in width. IT annex a translation of its 
Arabic inscription by Mr. Rassim :— | 

“ The exalted Sultan "Aldu-d-din, great king of kings, master 
of the necks of nations, lord of the kings of Arabia and Persia, 
sultan of the territories of God, guardian of the servants of God ; 
‘Aléu-dunya wa-d-din, Abu-| Fat-h, commander of the faithful, 
ordered the building of this blessed khiin, in the month of Rejeb, 


in vad ira 662” (a.m. 1264).* 

Srd.—In pursuing our road from Sultan Khan to Ak-Serai, 
inan E.N.E. direction, we had at starting to go round the sources 
of a rivulet originating from six different springs, and thence con- 


tinued our progress over a marshy land. All that part of the - 


plain which extends between the lake and the gradual rise of land 
towards the foot of the Hasan Tigh, is lower than the more con- 
tinuous and extensive portion of the same plain, lying between the 
lake and the Karajah ‘Tigh. The plain we were how traversing 
is diversified by two ruined khins, a long canseway of stone, 
and numerous wells approached by paved roads upon an inclined 





* Not the Khalif, but one of the Seljukian Saltins of Kéniyah, The princes of 
that dynasty adopted many of the titles here given, as may be seen ow their coins in 
Adler (Museum Cufleo-Borgianum, vol. ii. p. 72) and Marsden (Namismatica Orjen- 
talia) ; and they probably assume the title of * Commander of the Faithful” ( Amim-i- 
Minminin) after the extinction of the chalifite, on the murder of Mosta'sim bi-Uah, 
by order of Hulika, a.u. 656 (4.0. 1258); so that according to the date here 
aren could we trast the historian Ahmed el Dimeshki, quoted by Adler (p. 74), 

Prince here named was eldest son and sorcessor o Ghayyithu-d-din, the tenth 
aultan of. RLonivah, who died «a. m. 65-4; bet other historians give no such successor to 
that eultin; and according to Adler, El Dimesbki's statement is disproved by coins 
still extant : few parts of Asiatic history are, indeed, more in waut of eluckdation than 
the chronology of the Seljukian Sultans of [tim.—F, 5. 
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plane. At 34 miles from Ak-Serdi we crossed the river of Ulur 
Irmik by a stone bridge: it flows into the Bayaz Si or river of 
Ak-Serai, a few miles below. 

Before we leave the region of the Salt Lake and enter upon 
the rocky districts of Garsauritis, it may be allowable to make one 
or two brief observations. The Palus Tatteus of the ancients is 
called at the present day, by those resident in the neighbourhood, 
Tuiz Chéli (the Salt-Desert), as it is almost entirely dry in 
summer; but it also sometimes called Tiz Goli (the Salt Lake), 
Aji Gol (Bitter Lake), or Koch Hisér Geli (Lake of Kéch 
Hisir), Tuzlah (Saltern, or Salt-Work) : Memlihah and Mellihah 
m Arabic, signify the same thing. 

The eastern banks of the lake are tenanted by pastoral Turko- 
mans of quiet habits, but the western side is inhabited by Kurds, 
who are constantly giving trouble to the government by their pre- 
datory habits. It was most likely, on this account, that Mr. W. I. 
Hamilton could not find any one to take him to the lake from 
Afiyun Kard-Hisar, Ak-Shebr, I'Ighfin, or even Kéniyah; for 
fresh water, according to every report, is never wanting to the 
west of the lake. We met with the same difficulty on approach- 
ing the lake from the N.W.; but once on its banks, we were re- 
solute in following the yet unexplored western line, in doing 
which we approached near to the southern declivities of Kardjah 
Tagh, the northern front of which we had also visited in our ex- 
cursion through Hidimdneh. There was, therefore, no real diffi- 
culty in completing the north and south lines through this part of 
central Asia Minor, as the distance previously unexplored required 
only a journey of 4 hours. 3 | 

The lake which, as before mentioned, is almost dried up in 
summer, was nearly at its greatest extent at the period of our 
visit, ard consequently well adapted for an exploratory recog- 
hizance. Tothe N., N.E., curwel N.W., where it receives no large 
tnbutaries, it is entirely dry in summer, and its limits are well 
defined by the absence of veretation, and the coating of salt and 
mod; but in its south-western and southern limits, where it re- 
ceives several large streams of fresh water, which are marked on 
the map, the plain being, as has been mentioned, very level, far 
beyond the limits of the lake, the tributary waters spread them- 
selves out and convert the whole land into extensive marshes; so 
that, between marsh in winter, and salt desert in summer, it is 
difficult to find out what may be considered as the southern 
boundary. But as the line of our route extended to pretty nearly 





the point where all the southerly rivers, except the Baydz Si, 
spread out into marshes, and that line is again connected with 
Kéch-Hisér, by the labours of Mr. W. I. Hamilton, as good an 
idea of the real extent of a lake constantly varying in the details 
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of its form, may be obtained, as if its exact limits tothe south had 
been astronomically fixed. 

A series of barometrical observations gave for the mean height 
of the lake above the sea, 2500 ft. ‘The elevation of many places 
around notalso much exceeding it: Kéch-Hisdr, 2836 ft. ; Kéld- 
K6i, 2856; U’sinler, 2778. In Avi, 2024 ft.; Sultan Khan, 
The lake contains no fish, nor mulluscous or conchiferous 
animals; its waters and its banks are therefore frequented by 
few aquatic birds, Although constantly on the look out, we can- 
not say that we ever saw one bird on its bosom, though the 
story of birds not being able to dip their wings in the water, is 
evidently fabulous. ‘The state of its saturation is, however, very 
great, for salt is collected at almost all seasons from the bottom 
of the lake, and washed in its water without any sensible loss by 
the process. 

24th.— A k-Serdi has been fixed by Mr.W.1. Hamilton in 38° 20’ 
N.lat. The weather did not allow of our taking any observations 
there. The town contains 800 Mohammedan, and 10 Armenian 
houses. It derives its chief interest from its numerous Saracenic re- 
mains, some of which are of great beauty. It was evidently a con- 
siderable town, and a place of opulence under the Arabs, pro- 
bably at the time when so much care was bestowed upon the great 
road passing by Sultin Khan, no doubt a continuation or branch 
of that given by Idrisi, as the high road from Baghdéd through 
Malatiyah to Kaisariysh, thence to Kéniyah. Ak-Serdi is also 
su d to be a more ancient site, and has been identified with 
Archelais, or Archelais Colonia, a colony of the Emperor Clau- 
dius, which, in the Antonine Itinerary, is placed at 149 m.p. from 
Aneyra; and in that to Jerusalem, at 162. The known latitudes 
of Ancyra and of Ak-Serii, make the actual distance correspond 
most nearly with that given by the Jerusalem Itinerary. 

The greatest difficulty connected with this question is, that 
Pliny (lib. vi. ¢. 5,) places Archelais upon the Halys, in conse. 
quence of which, supposing that the river of Ak-Serii might have 
once flowed through the lake into the Halys, we particularly ex- 
amined its northern limits in order to determine that point, and 
can safely affirm that there does not appear to have been a 
probability, even if the level of the lake were much higher than at 
present, of there ever having been a communication between it 
and the Halys. The insulation of the Baydz Sd, and the non- 
existence of «a southern branch of the Halys,” are important facts 
in the geography of Asia Minor. 

The next object, which we proposed to ourselves on leaving the 
great Salt Lake, was to follow in part the great road from Phrygia, 
through Lycaonia, by the capital of Cappadocia; and it is to be 
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remarked, that in discussing the route in the Theodosian table 
from Amorium to Tyana, all commentators have agreed in sup- 
posing it made a bend to the south, for had it been straight, it 
would have passed through Archelais; but, as itis, Rennell brings 
it 13 miles to the southward of it, and Col. Leake follows asimilar 
line. The position of the ruined towns, which we were led to believe 
might have been the sites of Congustus and Perta, left us only 
in doubt as. to the continuation of the road to the south of Hasan 
Tigh, in the line of the present road from Sultin Khan; bat by 
taking the cross road given by Strabo, from Ephesus to Tomisa, 
into the account, and considerme that the two, which must have 
crossed each other, probably met also in one or more sites common 
to both ; and those sites, the Garsabora of the Tables, and Gar- 
saura of Strabo, and the Coropassus of the Tables, and Nazianzus 
of the Anton. [tunerary, are to be sought for in the aggregation of 
mines and early Christian remains, existing in the secluded valleys 
and rocky ravines at the north-eastern foot of Hasan Tagh, where 
Mr. Hamilton visited Virdn-Shehr—we now went in search of 
these, Gelvedereh, Belistermah, and Sevri-Hisar. | 

The bills above Ak-Serdi are composed of red and brown sand- 
stone, with gypsum ; but in continuing up the course of the Bayax 
Su, these are soon succeeded by volcamc rocks and sand, which 
give a new feature to the aspect of the country. Level uplands 
terminate in abrupt cliffs over deep ravines, with shingly and sandy 
declivities which are generally covered with the ruins of rocks 
fallen from above. 

Some villages, as Demirji Koi and Selmddir, the houses of 
which are a mere aggregation of loose stones, are so curiously 
placed, under such circumstances, on the declivity of hills amid 
fallen rocks, that at a little distance it is difficult to distinguish 
the one from the other. After a ride ofsix hours in a S.E. direc- 
tion, through a country of this description, we approached Gel- 
vedereh by a narrow valley, the cliffs on each sule of which are 
burrowed by grottoes, often variously ornamented ; and the bottom 
of the valley is full of ruins. The modern village of Gelvedereh 
is exactly in asumilar position, only that the inhabitants appear to 
have kept recoiling from the more open ravines into the more un- 
approachable recesses that a number of these offered to their 
choiwe, At this point they have built themselves a handsome 
new church; and the caves and grottoes, which continue without 
interruption. for a distance of from one to two miles on the 
approach to the village, are here fronted up with stone-work, so 
that the houses rise in terraces, one above the other, and occupy 
the head of two separate ravines. The grottoes are similar to 
those met with in other places, as Yardpasén, Tatlar, &c., but 
rather more ornamental. We did not perceive any ruins indica- 
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tive of so great antiquity as those found by Mr, Hamilton at the 
neighbouring site of Virin-Shehr, 3 hours from hence, $.W. 
The first site entered upon in this day's ride is at present called 
Belistermah. 

Leaving Gelvedereh, we ascended, in astorm of wind and rain, 
the rude rocks of Sevri Hisar, near the crest of whichis a curious 
conical hill, bearing the ruins of an ancient edifice—whence the 
name of the mountain. Below this are cliffs of sand and tufa, 
with afew caves and asmall Greek village, bearing the same name 
as the mountain, From this valley we gained another, more 
isolated, and surrounded by barren, rocky, volcanie hills, in the 
midst of which are the ruins of a pretty modern Greek church. 
Our guide did not know the way over the district we had now 
entered upon, and we were not long in losing our track, which we 
did not. regain till, after travelling 24 hours, we came upon hills 
which commanded the great plain of Mal akéb.* We had pre- 
viously been passing through ravines, and amid hills generally 
covered with wood, and composed of tufa, conglomerate, and 
obsidian. . It rained incessantly as we travelled over the plain, 
which is cultivated, and abounds with villages, but is ill supplied 
with water, being at an elevation of 4138 ft. In the centre is the 
large village of Mal akéb, another curious Greek colony or congre- 
gation; it contains 200 houses of Greeks, and 70 of Mohamme- 
dans. The men trade at Constantinople, the women cultivate 
their gardens. Their dress is peculiar. Water is obtained with 
labour from deep wells, of which there are several, surrounded 
py ane enclosures, each of which belongs to a different family, 
There is one modern church, in part built of the ruins of an older 
edifice, and dedicated to St. Theodore; another in ruins, dedi- 
cated to St. Michael; and a pretty chapel, in the same condition, 
to “ All Souls.” There are also fragments of another church, 
where we copied from an altr-piece, the only distinct and con- 
secutive letters which bore any appearance of antiquity— 

AXAIQEAKATWE 
NATPIATAGW 

The houses are all built upon the same plan, the frame-work 
beimg formed by three or four well-turned semicircular arches, 
and the interval filled up with rubble and masonry. They are 
mostly excavated from the mountain to keep off the summer heats. 
The village is built upon a level plain of volcanic sand, which in 
summer is drifted about by every breeze, to the great inconve- 
nience of the inhabitants, who also, to protect their cattle and 





* An Armenian name: Mal-A'kdb, for Mir-Yikob ; St, James—F. 8, 
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fodder, have paved circular spaces in front of their houses, giving 
to the place a cleanly appearance. The gardens are at the foot 
of some hills about 2 miles N.E. of the village, where there is 
also a dome-shaped mountain, called Chevri, upon the summit of 
which an annual festival is kept at Easter. 

Passing over the Chevri hills, we came, after a 1] hour's ride 
N.E., to Kaisar K6i, a village with a ruined church, a rather 
pretty karavinserdi, and other relics of former times. It has now 
only five houses belonging to Greeks, and about 20 to Moham- 
medans. By its name and position, this place might be identified 
with Dio-Cxsarea. Three miles to the night is a conical hill, 
bearing the ruins of a church or monastery, called Charink 
Kilisi.* About 5 miles from Kaisar Kai, Passing the ruins of 
a small Greek village, with remains of a church, a few caves and 
houses with pavements in front of them, we descended in a 
southerly direction, by a picturesque pass, into the valley of Sd- 
winli? Dereh, described by Mr.W. 1. Hamilton, as Soandum. 
The pass we descended by, was hewn out of the solid rock, below 
which the valley opened most picturesquely before ns; and it 1s, 
as Mr. Hamilton observes, a truly remarkable place. The cliffs 
at the head of the valley are not above 60 or 80 ft. high, and the 
dechivities below, about 100 ft.; but both become loftier farther 
down. The valley follows a rather winding direction; and 
throughout its whole length, from the top to the base of the hill 
of Cybistra, are caves or grottoes more or less numerous. Tired 
with a continued ram and a drenching every day, we stopped at 
O'rtah Koi (Mid-ville), a cleanly Greek village near the middle of 
the valley. 

The morning of our arrival at Kari-Hisir] was fine, anda me- 
ridian altitude of the sun gave for its position 38° 21' 20", Soon 
after our arrival, Mr. Russell and I started for Zingibar Castle. It 
rained all the evening, and also while we were taking the measure- 
ments, which occupied no small time in so large and so irregular a 
building; but we were anxious to compare it with the details of 
the ancient accounts of Cybistra and Nora. 

The castle of Kari-Hisir, or of Zingibir, one of the most 
remarkable ruims in these districts, stands on the loftiest of two 
voleanic cones belonging to a hill which forms nearly the most 
southern point of a low range, soar northwards to Injeh-Sa, 
and southwards in low hills towards "Ali Tagh. These hills are 
merely detached from the central upland of Garsanritis, and 
cannot be said, as Rennell supposed (No. 2, pp. 172, 194), to 

* For Chiring Kilisi, i... Bell-Church.—F. 5, 


For Sighin, Onion-Ville.—F, 5. 
{ Devehli Kari Hisir ; i. ¢. Camel Black Castle.—F, 5. 
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connect the Lycaonian hills (Karijah Tagh) with Anti-Taurus 
(Ali Tagh), or to be a continuation of the Lycaonian hills east- 
wards, and of Anti-Taurus westwards. 

Cybistra has been identified by Col. Leake and others with 
Kara Hisdr, but by Rennell with a place called Costere.* It is 
chiefly remarkable on account of its having been the military 
station of Cicero, while watching the motions of the Parthian 
army, Which threatened Cilicia and Cappadocia from the side of 
Syria. Strabo places Cybistra 500 stadia from Cwsarea, this, 
upon the scale proposed by Colonel Leake,; would amount 
to about 344 British miles. There is some difficulty in ascertain- 
ing what distance is meant in the Theodosian Tables: but this 
would correspond very well, ‘The distance of Kari-Hi dr from 
Coesarea by the Injeh Sit (Sadacora), being estimated at 12 hours 
or 36 British miles. 

The castle of Nora or Neroassus, appears on a variety of 
grounds, to be the same as Cybistra. Plutarch describes it as 
situated on the confines of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, while Ren- 
nel] objects that this castle is noton the common boundary of the 
provinces, because the district of Tyana intervenes, which is not 
the case, the district of Tyana being altogether to the south of 
Kara-Hisir. Hennell says it consisted of distinct forts near 
each other, but Plutarch only mentions the great incon- 
venience to the garrison, from the narrowness of the space in 
which they were confined, enclosed as it was with small houses. 
Diodorus (lib. xviii. c. 41 Ed. Wesseling) describes it also as a 
single castle, situate on a high rock and very strong. Plutarch 
gives to it a circuit of not more than 2 furlongs (440 yards) aceord- 
ing to the translators, 250 paces. And Diodorus says, only 
2 stadia, or 404 British yards, in circumference. The superficial 
content of the interior castle, reduced to a figure of an equal 
periphery, is 11 British yards. The plan generally agrees with 
Plutarch’s description, but is so heterogenous, that it is to be re- 
gretted that it is lost with the others. 

It is to be remarked that this castle commanded the pass by 
which the great road from Casarea led by Soandum, to Iconium, 
ag also that which continued southward to Tyana and Cilicia, 

On leaving Garsauritis for the district of Casarea, the country 
18 too interesting, and has been too little the object of recent de- 
scriptions to be passed without remark. Garsauritis is to be 
viewed as eminently a rocky country; Morimene has ranges of 
mountains; Central Cappadocia is similarly situated, os is also 
Melitene ; but Garsauritis is remarkable for its wild and stony 





* Késterch or Gisterch.—JeA, Nuand. p. 620, + Journal, vol. ix. p. i. 
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districts, secluded glens and ravines, and often picturesque 
outline; but it has also fertile plains and still more productive 
declivities. Wood is generally wanting: there is some on the 
Sevri-Hisér hills, but for fuel, dry dung, charcoal, and the roots of 
astragalus tragacanthus are generally used. Whether grants were 
made in modern times to the Greeks of this unpromising land, to 
render it tnbutary to their industry, whether by apprehension or a 
morose love of seclusion, they willingly retired to the rocks and 
caves of this singular country, or whether they have remained 
around the ancient abedes of their forefathers, the present servile 
and ignorant race can tell you nothing. Marrying early, the men 
repair to Constantinople and Smyrna to trade, while to the women 
is left the care of the house, the flock, and the vineyard: an 
evil follows fram this which once attracted the legislative attention 
of Lycurgus; the females become masculine and full of violent 
passions, and when the men return to their homes, they are often 
very far from finding an echo to the subdued tones and more 
polished manners which they had learnt to appreciate in the 
civilised world. The priests who remain at home, might be sup- 
posed to have some influence, but they are often old and unser- 
viceable and even sometimes disrespected. 

Garsaura, or Garsauritis, it is well known, formed one of the 
divisions of Cappadocia, and was bounded to the south by Tyanitis 
and Lycaonia; to the west by Phrygia (Pliny, lib. vi. c. 3), and 
the district of Tatta palus, or the ‘Tatteran marsh (Strabo, p. 568) 
which lay along the common boundary of Phrygia, Galatia, and 
Cappadocia (Rennell, vol. ii. p. 157); to the north by the Halys 
and Morimene, and to the east by the district of Argeus and the 
Cappadocian Cilicia, It thus constitutes a separate district, 
equally remarkable with respect to its natural features and its 
remains of art, its configuration, its structure, its ruins, its caves, 
and its population. 

Thenorth eastern part of Garsauritis is particularly characterised 
by its conical volcanic mountains, its streams of lava, and basanitic 
chifs, but above all, by its naked volcanic tufa and tephrine rent 
into deep and narrow glens, studded with cones and pinnacles, 
also the effect of disintegration, and often presenting’ an infinite 
variety of singular forms; and lastly, cliffs and ipices excavated 
almost wherever such present themselves, with vast multitudes of 
grottoes that have served, or serve still, for dwellings, churches, 
chapels, monasteries, or tombs. 

The N.W. portion of Garsauritis derives its features, which 
are less singular and of a more inhospitable character, froma long 
range of sienitic mountains; rocky and picturesque in the Tash 
Teller; undulating in the Sdri Karaman; stony and wild, again, 
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at Chimarli; bold but rocky, with castellated remains in the 
Kojah Tighs abrupt and truncated cones at Tékla@ Kal'eh ; 
grouped and mountainous in the Séri-bildk Tigh, and there the 
sienites meet the mountains of Morimene (Baranli Tagh) and 
enclose the Kizil Irmak, or Halys, in deep and narrow valleys and 
ravines. 

Central Garsauritis is characterised by the Akd-juk mountain, 
a tame saddle back, not very lofty, but visible from all Morimene, 
Connected with it are many offsets, in the deep valleys of which 
are the lakes called Delvebli, Tursupi, and others, This district 
is tenanted by the Akdjuk Kurds, who possess a tolerable repu- 
tation for good behaviour. , 

The Tattxa or Tatta Palus, is acknowledged to have been in 
ancient Phrygia (Strabo, p. 568), extending through the south- 
eastern part to Taurus, that is the plain of Perta, extending to 
Karfijah and Hasan ah. was considered as bounding, as well as 
its northern part, on Galatia, and formed part of the kingdom 
made up by 1 for Amyntas. The S.W. quarter of Garsau- 
ritis, as thus limited, is pre-eminently distinguished from the 
other quarters by the lofty summit of Hasan Tigh, rising upwards 
of 8000 feet above the level of the sea. This mountain has a 
nearly conical form, and is said to preserve patches of snow 
throughout the year. Its north-western base is bounded by the 
plain of the lake; to the 8,W. a low undulating country connects 
it with the Karajah Tigh, while to the E. it is prolonged by one 
or two cones, and then a lofty chain of hills, which shut up 
Garsauritis to the S., but do not extend as far as that part of 
Taurus called "Ali Tagh, and from which they are separated by 
the uneven territory of Tyanitis. 


Hasan Tiigh is in every direction a picturesque and striking 


mountain, but there is still more interest connected with the 
curious glens and rocky ravines at its base, than with its own 
acelivities or heights, Of voleanic origin, excepting the sandstone 
and gypsum deposits of Ak-Serdi, almost immediately succeeded 
by pemclaytcn to the east, it has spread over the whole country a 


considerable, although local formation of trachyte, claystone, and: 


clinkstone,* which generally reposes upon tufa or tephrine. 
These rocks influence the configuration of the whole of the 
south-western quarter; the compact uniform products of effusion, 
are spread as it were, in vast beds over the rocks of aggregation, 
giving rise to plains or slightly undulating lands, with sometimes 
stair-like terraces; but where there is water, as along the courses 
of rivers, the detrital rocks of a friable nature are carried away, 
“Although T use trachyte, claystone, &e,, 1am far from admitting the correctness 
of these ternys, 
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while the more compact. rocks are tumbled down, leaving vertical 
cliffs above and acclivities of sand below, with scattered masses of 
rock, amid which the habitations of men are so intermingled, that 
+ ig sometime before the traveller can distinguish them from the 
ruins of the cliff, The face of the rock above, as well as the de- 
clivities of sand below, when not covered with fragments, are 
in many places studded with numerous grottoes. 

On approaching the foot of Hasan Tagh aml the head of the 
waters, the tributary streams are more numerous, and the ravines 
in consequence more frequent, sometimes as many 1s three or four 
are to be observed meeting at short distances, and all with ex- 
cavated cliffs and innumerable nest-like mansions of the living and 
the dead. 

But at other times lavas (tephrines) mingle themselves with 
domites, leucostines, basanites, and basanitic conglomerates, form- 
ing ranges of hills as in Sevri-Hisar: and then again, the rude 
domites adyance upon the lower territory in naked rocky masses 
like a true granitic country, surrounding little isolated basins arid 
which are again found the ruins of habitations, and of stone 
churches, belonging to the same race of men. 

The modern Greeks are not, however, confined to these wild 
spots, so difficult of access and so rarely inviting to the eye. The 
small town of Mal A’kéb has been described as situated in the 
midst of a fertile plain—Kaisar Koi or Dio-Cisarea is again in a 
rocky district. The south-eastern quarter of Garsauritis partakes 
indeed of both features, grassy uplands with tepehs or solitary hills, 
sometimes with old churches on their summits, as at Charink- 
Kilis4, and cultivated plains, with little water or wood, out of which 
also rise bold, rounded, and naked hills of lucostine, like the 
phonolitic domes in Scotland and France, and the seat of super- 
stition, as in the Chevri and other hills; and lastly, on the ae 
of the district, we find at Séwinli Dereh and places adjacent to 
it, the same deep cut valleys with the same repetition of cliff and 
cave scenery as awaken the traveller's interest and fix his atten- 
tion in the northern and southern portions of this very remark- 
able district. 

a8th.—We staried along the plain of Kard-Hisir,* where 
vegetation and scenery were both monotonous. The rivulet of 
Karé-Hisir flows onwards in winter, as it did at the present 
moment, to the most southerly of the lakes that occupy the plain 
of Kari-Hisér, which become mere marshes in summer, At 
that time the quantity of water brought down from the Séwinli 
Dereh by Kara-Hisir is so stmnall as scarcely to suffice for the 








* Devebli Kari Hisir.—J, N., p. 620- 
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urposes of irrigation. ‘The plain of Kara-Hisir, according to 
ote hakcauiterk’ halk an apna of 5420 feet, and does not send 
out a stream in any direction. A range of hills stretched along 
our left, in a directon N.N.E. At their foot were caves with 
ruins of a Christian village. On the plain, 3 hours from Kara- 
Hisar, there is a ruinous khin. The foot of Arjish Tigh had 
hitherto been occupied by hills of volcanic sand, tufa, and con- 
glomerate, which terminated in a well-defined line on the plain; 
but immediately beyond what is now the northern lake, a con- 
siderable stream of basanitic lava had flowed between hills of 
sand, &c., expanding towards the base of the mountain, and ad- 
vancing upon the plain in a northerly direction, extending to the 
limits of the Great Sizlik or Marsh, beyond Injeh Su. The 
low cliffs formed by these scoriaceous and lava-basanites are 
partitioned out by the industrious Christians for the cultivation of 
the yellow berry (Rhamnus infecforius). . 

Injeh Sd (Slender water) is a small town, remarkably situated 
in a ravine of volcanic conglomerate, which is traversed by the 
rivulet that gives its name to the town; Injeh Sa (Narrow 
River), not Inj Su \ Pearl River). The town is shut up at its 
N.E. extremity by a handsome khan, the walls of which extend 
from one side of the ravine to the other. The ravine expands at 
its upper part, and opens into another, having a north-easterly 
direction. Both the declivities and base are occupied by dwel- 
lings: the Mohammedans and Greeks having each about 750 
houses. There are also many grottoes. The Christians have 
two churches, one of which makes a fair appearance on the hill 
side. The houses are also for the most part good and cleanly. 
Injeh SG is governed by a Moutesellim, sent from Constanti- 
nople ; the produce of the taxes of the town being devoted to the 
maintenance of the Jimi’, called Mahmiudiyah, in the Moham- 
medan capital. It was indebted also to the Sultan, when Kara 
Mustafa was Vezir, for its Khan and Jimi’. 

29fh—Our route to Kaisariyah lay to the E.N.E., along the 
borders of the Great Sazlik or Marsh, alternately at the foot of 
black rocks and cliffs of lava, and oceasionally by stony. un- 

leasant paths over the same rude material. Mr. W. I. 
Hatnilton has remarked upon the absence of rivulets in the 
declivities of Arjish, the melted snow being almost immediately 
absorbed by the porous volcanic rocks, but on this side it re- 
appears in abundant springs, more or less circularly disposed in 
little rock-enclosed valleys, where they unite, not to form rivulets, 
but to expand over the great marsh previously alluded to. Be- 
yond these basanitic rocks with frequent springs, we came to a 
more open valley, everywhere covered with gardens, and making 
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a short ascent over the side of U'lin-li mountain We Pare by 
what was apparently a great subsidence in the rock, led Kurk 
Kurk: and thence descended upon the plain of Kaisariyah, 
passing, before we reached the town, a long peninsulated hill, 
called Besh Tepeh (Five Hills), at the extremity of which ts a 
ruined castellated enclosure, and upon which is said to have been 
built a portion of the ancient town of Casarea, - 

May 1st—Sth.—Kaisariyah is a town of great antiquity. As 
Mazaca, it was the capital of Cappadocia, at the time that the 
Greeks knew it only from the reports of casual travellers. In 
the time of the early Roman emperors it took the name of 
Cwsarea, but with the addition of its original name. Being 
situated at the foot of Mount Argus, it has also been denomi- 
nated from that mountain. Its modern name is a mere-corrup- 
tion of the ancient one; at present it is vulgarly abridged into 
Kaisar. It appears once to have been a large and populous city. 
After the captivity of the unfortunate Valerian (immortahsed on 
the rocks of Shipir), Demosthenes, a Roman, not so much as 
Gibbon, remarks, by the commission of the emperor, as in the 
voluntary defence of his country, resisted in Caesarea the progress 
of the Persian arms. The town was subjected to a nearly 
general massacre, and is said at that tume to have contained 
400,000 inhabitants.. The modern city, which is for the most 
part in a very ruinous condition, contains 12,176 Mohammedans, 
5297 Armenians, and 1109 Greeks. Total, 15,522 persons. 
This was the Ayin's report to Mr. Rassim. 

During our stay at Keisariyah the weather presented some 
very fine intervals, which enabled us to obtain a series of Lunar 
Observations, which gives its longitude 35° 45’ E. Its latrtude by 
a number of mer. alt. of sun and several stars is 38° 41' 40". 
We also laid down a plan of the city and of its roms, which 
chiefly belong to the Mohammedan era. | 

The attention of the expedition had been particularly called to 
the investigation of the hydrography of the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Kaisariyah: whatever may still be the difficulties that 
will hang over the statements of the ancients upon this roles 
nothing can be more certain than that no rivulet or river flows 
from that neighbourhood to that called by the Turks Tokhmah 
SG, the sources of which, to put the : pipe beyond all doubt, 
we investigated in a subsequent part of our travels. 

There is a rivulet which flows from the northern foot of Arjish, 
and which, sweeping round “Ali Tigh, passes by the populous 
village of Tagh Kazi, and is thence, at most seasons of the year, 
lost im irrigation; at others it is a tnbutary to the Sarimsak. 
There is also another small tributary to the same river from 


Manyju-li. Mr. W. I. Hamilton ascertained, in going round 
Arjish on the east side, that there are no traces of any stream or 
waters except such as flow N.W. or S.W. The Sarimsdk river, 
which we traced nearly to its sources, flows from the village of 
the same name, in a westerly direction across the great plain of 
Kaisariyah, where, at a distance of 2956 yards from the city, it is 
8 yards inwidth by 2 feet indepth, It loses itself in the Sézlik or 
Great Marsh, where it is said to be joined by the Kara Si, and 
to flow by Boghdéz Keépri to the Kizil Irmak.* This united 
stream is what Messrs, Hamilton, Texier and Callier identify 
with the Melas of Strabo (xn. p. 538), after the, submersion of 
the lands of the Galatians. | 

The noble mountain of Anish, the ancient Argeus, vaol- 

tly called Ardish or Arjeh, is now clearly proved to be the 
foftion peak in Asia Minor. Almost perpetually inyolved in 
clouds, during our stay at Kaisariyah, we had only an occasional 
glance of its extreme summit: and the season of the year in 
which the snow line descends to within a few hundred. feet of 
the plain, put all attempts at an ascent out of the question, even 
if, after Mr. Hamilton's labours, it had been deemed advisable 
to incur the delay and expense entailed by such an under- 
taking. The structure of this fine mountain, which, like Hasan 
Tigh, is principally of voleanic origin, and belongs to a com- 
paratively modern epoch of activity, will be best described. by 
the before-mentioned traveller; but the whole, in a, general 
point of view, presents an interesting accumulation of conical, 
rounded, and saddle-backed hills, chiefly composed of grey 
friable lavas, with a basaltic base. The manner in which these 
various formations are dispersed about the declivities, is rather 
remarkable, and always very distinct. 

The summit of Arjish bears from the Armenian church in 
Kaisariyah 5. 17° 30° W.; the variation of the compass at the same 
place was 10° 30’ westerly, hence the true bearing of the summit 
is S. 7° W. Its summit appears to be about 10 miles from its 
average base, consulering it for the moment to be isolated on 
every side, which it is not tothe 8.E. This would give a mean 
area for the whole mountain of S00 miles, and a circumference of 
60. Its elevation, as determined by Mr. Hamilton, is 12,809 
feet. The report that both the Euxine and the Mediterranean 
may be descried from its summit, given by Strabo (p. 538), must 
be received with caution, since its distance from the Euxine js 
170 British miles, and from the Mediterranean 110 geographical 





ee Baron Wincke, a Prussian staff officer, who accompanied the unfortunate expe 
dition of Zaid Mohammed Pishi, also verified this fact. He further states the 
marsh to be divided into two distinct parts to the N. 
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miles, with ridges of high mountains between both. There is also 
a tradition that the Romans had a castle on its summit, where 
Tiberius Carsar used to sit, which is not deserving of attention, 
except as probably connected with the adjacent summits of ‘Ali 
Tigh or U"lanli. 

The Armenians have preserved a written chronicle of the 
earthquake that ravaged Kaisariyah in August, 1835; but it con- 
tains little that is of any interest to the philosophy of these de- 

structive phenomena. It appears that it commenced two hours 
' before sunrise on the morning of Thursday, August Ist, and was 
accompanied by a loud noise, thé shocks being repeated for as 
much as ten hours from that time. Many minarets and other 
lofty buildings were thrown down. The record says that there 
perished as many as 665 persons. The houses thrown down 
are mentioned rather hyperbolically as beyond enumeration. 
Several of the neighbouring villages that were built in ravines of 
crumbling rock, suffered severely, At Tigh Kazi 17 houses 
were destroyed by the fall of a rock. At Manjusun, 3 hours to 
the west, the loss of houses was also great. A catastrophe of a 
similar kind which gccurred at Beli-Yazi has been noticed by 
Mr. Hamilton. I could obtain no satisfactory account of any 
well-defined swallowing up or subsidences. | 

There was some discrepancy in the barometrical results ob- 
tained by ourselves and by Mr. Hamilton. Ours gave for the _ 
elevation of Kaisariyah above the sea only 3236 feet, Mr. H. 
placing it at 4200 feet, The boiling point of Robertson's ther- 
mometer was 25°8; our barometer stood at 26-314; the thermo- 
meter at 59. Cloudy weather. 
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VIII.—Notes on a Journey from Kaisariyah, by Malitiyah, to 
Bir or Birehjik, in Mas and June, 1859. By W. Atns- 
wortu, Esq., in charge of an Expedition to Kurdistan. 


Havixe completed our astronomical Jabours at Kaisariyah, we 
took our departure, on the 9th May, up the course of the river 
of Sirimsik (Garlick) in a direction N. 60° E., passing first a 
Mohammedan ruin, and then Girlamik and Khurma-li, poor 
Villages in glens of volcanic tufa. At 6 miles, there was a small 
lake, covered with Alisma 7 antago in flower, and numerous 
specimens of Fulica afra. About 13 miles from haisariyah we 
crossed the Sirimsd4k, on a bridge where it was 6 yards wide by 
2 feet in depth, and flowed from E.S.E. to W. by 5. From 
hence we commenced a long ascent till we came upon a large 
open valley, with a salt lake at its northern extremity. There 
were two villages on this plain, Taz Hisér (Salt Castle) and — 
Palds; at which last we stopped the night: To the S. was also 
an old khan and village, called Sultin Khan (Sultan's Inn), 
The salt lake of Palas is about 3 miles in length by one in width; 
but in summer, is nearly dried up. [tis said to be farmed for 
40,000 piastres, or 400/. annually. Forty piastres are paid for 
cart-load of salt, and ten for that of a camel or bullock. Gypsum 
is quarried here and at Sdnmsik, and taken to Kaisariyah in 
order to be burnt for whitening. | 

10th.— Crossing the plain we ascended hills of sandstone and 
gypsum, which we now also observed forming high hills and 
cliffs along the valley of the Kizil Irmak to our left. At about 8 
miles, we crossed hills of basanite, Airjish bearing S, 44° W.: and 
then turning to the eastward, arrived at Gelermek, a post-villare, 
built on the side of the hill, and contuning 200 houses of Arme- 
nians, and only 70 of Mohammedans. A marshy plain extended 
before us, with a gradual rise to the W., bounded by the snow- 
clad Khanzir Tigh (Wild Boar Mount), bearing S, 32° E., and 
to the N. by hills of red sandstone, named Sirichik (Yellowish), 
and Shema’ Tagh (Mount Flambeau). Having changed horses, 
we travelled 3 hours further, toa small Armenian village, of 26 
Armenian and 5 Mohammedan houses, called Insinli, secluded 
amid cliffs of gypsum. The approximate elevation of this spot 
was 5080 feet; and the sedimentary formations extending between 
this and the Kia! Irmak, and forming a band of about 5 miles 
in thickness, averaged upwards of 4000 feet in elevation ; the 
snow-covered Khanzir ‘Ligh, extending all along our southern 
horizon, probably attains an elevation of 5000 feet. Arnjish bore 
5. 48. W. by compass. : 

11fh.—Continuing about an hour along the upland, we found it 
closed up by a hill, with a pond at its base, beyond which was the 
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village of Kaya Bundr (Rock Spring), and below an extensive fer- 
tile plain crowded with villages, and watered by many rivulets, the 
largest of which was the Yanak Chai (Burnt Brook). Passing 
marshes and rivulets, we came to the village of Chanshun, or 
Jevshen, and thence arrived at Shar-Kishli, where we intended 
(as it was the residence of a governor, and a post village) to 
change our direction, and proceed, if possible, at once to Virdn 
Shehr, which we expected to find in this neighbourhood. This, 
however, led to a very long and angry discussion, the governor 
endeavouring to evade giving us horses off the great road by every 
means in his power; and we finally succeeded only in getting 
them to the village of Abasil-li, situated on the mountains to the S. 
The waters of the valley of Shair-Kishla all unite at the same 
pass, at Topdsh, a village and ferry on the Kiail Irmak. 

It rained hard on leaving Shir-Kishld. Our road lay in a S.E. 
direction, up the course of the Ydénak Chai; and in about an 
hour's time we left the plain to enter among low hills of lime- 
stone, along which we continued 3 hours to the village of Abdsil- 
li, at an elevation of 4680 feet, and near the head of the waters 
Bae 3 north-westerly to the Kizil Irmak. 

12th.— We started early in the morning for the ruins of Viran 
Shehr. They were said to exist in a wild and rocky district, in 
which there were no villages, and only wandering Kurds of very 
bad repute, Our road lay at first'S. 50° E., then S. up a ridge 
lying between Abdasil-li and the plain of Kaya Buidr. This 
range, called Yel Gadugi, rises about 700 feet above Abdsil-li, 
or 5400 feet above the sea. Its direction is nearly due E. and W. 
There were many patches of snow along the coast; and the 
waters on the northern declivities flow to the Kixil Irmak, and 
from the southern to the Saihun, the ancient Sarus, or nver of 
Adanah, } 

Having gained the crest of the Yel Gadugi, an extensive plain 
of chalk was observed stretching before us, about 14 to 20 miles 
in length, by 101n width. From the elevation at which we stood, 
this plain appeared almost as.an uniform level, but when travelled 
over presented slight undulations: and was cut, by the tributaries 
of the Saihiim, into ravines, with nearly perpendicular cliffs, or 
steep declivities, varying from 100 to 200 feet in depth. This 
plain was bounded to the 5. by a range of mountains, now snow- 
covered, and stretching from E. to W., named the Gok Dil-li; 
to the S.W. by a spur of the "Ali Tagh; to the W. and N.W, 
by the Khanzir Tagh; to the N. by the Yel Gadugi; and to 
the E. by the prolongation of the same, and the Kara Toéniiz Tagh 
(Black-Boar Mount), stretching towards Kara Bundr and the 
easterly source of the Saihiin. 

Descending the Yel Gadugi, and. passing by a tepeh with 
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ruins, called Kashak-li U’yik, we crossed a rivulet 3 yards wide 
by 2 feet in depth, flowing from E.N.E. to W.S.W., and said to 
rise 3 hours’ distance at a ruin called Cheralik. This stream, 
called Bazir Su, is crossed by a one-arched bridge: and 5 minutes 
before it, to our right, were the ruins of a village called Bazér- 
yerl, ruined by the Kurds, who have long since arrogated these 
districts to themselves, and expelled all quietly-disposed inha- 
bitants. 

We now began to ascend a short distance, and gained the level 
of the chalk ‘upland, which we continued traversing for 2 hours, 
in a direction S. 19° E., when we arrived at the junction of two 
ravines: one short, from the N.E.; the other long, and containing 
a stream called Tashli Gékcheh, 3 yards wide by 1 foot deep, 
but narrowing below, in marshy ground, to 1 yard in width by 4 
feet deep. This stream has one of its sources, it is said, at Kara 
Buniir, distant from 4 to 5 hours’ easterly; and others at a Vaild 
called Kaftdnji, $ hours’ distance; and is one of the chief sources 
of the Saihiin, according to every account we could obtain from 
various authorities. We crossed it by a bridge of one arch, and 
continued our road down its banks, winding from 8.W. to W. 





part of Asia Minor, because it is evident, that if we had traced 
up the waters of the Kizil Irmik to their head, and, passing 
them, had come upon tributaries to the Saihn, no river or rivulet 
that is tributary to the Euphrates can possibly exist to the W. 
of this, or between Kara Burr and Arjish Tigh. 

After about an hour's ride, we came to where a larce stream of 
very clear water co the Tishli Gékcheh from the S. This 
was said to be the river of Virin Shehr, and we turned up its 
banks. ‘The river was 7 yards wide, by 2 or 3 feet in depth, re- 
markably full of fish, which, apparently from being long undis- 
turbed, had in many cases attained a very large size. The united 
streams flowed through a glen N. 20° W. We had not pursued 
our way long up this river, when we came to the ruins of which 
we were in search, and ace we found to consist of an almost 

uare ‘space, pointing nearly to the four points of the compas: 
traversed by the ater lowices here N, ant S. and tsidden naseal 
by a wall, which extended further on the W. side of the river 
than on the E., on which side it was also in a more ruinous condi- 
hon than to the W. The wall, generally about 7 feet in breadth, 
was defended by several square towers; and was still, although 
in &@ ruimous condition, in many places upwards of 20 feet in 
height. There were also four gateways, corresponding nearly to 
the four cardinal points. ‘The architecture of the place, the cha- 
racter of the walls and towers, and the newness of the mortar, at 
once satisfied us that this was not a Roman or a Byzantine relic, 


* This is an important point to establish in the hydrography of this 
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but the ruins of a Saracenic fort, erected for the defence of the 
road, as we learn from Idrisi (p. 239), which shows this site to 
correspond with Shohair (Little City), placed by Rennell at 
57 geographical miles from Kaisariyah, and 18 from Tonosa. The 
interior space was the most part rocky, and presented no ruins, 
except of one or two insignificant buildings, and of a bridge that 
had been constructed with hewn stones. ‘There was also a similar 
one in a glen, a little below; and there were some ruins of little 
interest upon a hill, } of amile N.75° E. This station, formerly 
traversedl by a great road, had still a horse path carried through 
it, now little frequented on account of its being unprotected. The 
river is said to have its orngin from a limestone cavern, 2 hours to 
the S,, a circumstance which is rendered highly probable by its 
crystalline clearness. There are also several fine spri ing 
into it, from the rocks in the interior of the fort. It rained during 
the greater part of the day, with a cold northerly wind; but we 
were able to return to Abdsil-li late in the evening, without 
having suffered any interruption or annoyance, except from the 
weather. | 

_ 13th—We left Abdsil-li, pursuing our way in a north-easterly 
direction, along the northern foot of the Yel Gadugi, and thence 
down a ravine of sandstone to Gdz O'ghlin, a small village of 
twenty houses, where we entered upon the plain of Tiiniz, 280 
feet below Abdsil-li, the waters from which are tributary to the 
Kil Irmik. Tiiniz, the ancient Tonosa, although formerly 
a place of some importance, as the point of union of the two roads 
from Castabala, Comana, and Arabissus, as well as the point of 
separation of those to Sebaste and Nicopolis, has not a single 
remnant of antiquity to boast of. It is still a post-village, 7 hours 
from Delikli Tash, contains about sixty houses, and a mesjid 
with a minaret. The governor of Taniz is a Turkoman, residing 
near Yiiz-Kat. The taxes are collected, as in many other places, 
under the flattering falsehood of their being devoted to the sup- 
port of the sacred temple at Mecca. Sheep and goats are gene- 
rally sent hence to Aleppo, or, as they expressed it, to'Arabistén. 
__ 14th.— Quitting Tiiniz, we proceeded through the hills of 
Kara Tunuz by the pass called E bijik Béghaz. Having gained 
the crest, we found the waters all flowing southwards. They 
were now tributaries of the Tokhmah Si. Upon this. basanitic 
upland was an extensive oblong space, with the ruins of a wall 
now level with the ground, and a rivulet flowing through the 
centre, called Kurkli Yerdi, and very like the remnants of one of 
the stations on Idrisi’s road. To the S.W. was a conical basanite 
hill, with a ruin called Kar4 Ziyarat (Black Sanctuary). We 
now descended by a long valley, crossing a double rivulet by two 
bridges, and then ascended again Upon an extensive chalk plain. 
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To our left was a high group of hills called Teger; to our right 


a lower group, formed of indurated limestone in curved strata, 
and called eai-M ush. Leaving this plain, we entered upon a 
valley bordered by cliffs of basamite, with a ruined castle, named 
Kard-siki. It was late in the evening when we arrived at Manji- 
lik, an Armeman village of fifty houses, with an assumed appear- 
ance of poverty, but much real comfort, and probably some 
agricultural wealth, where there is also a good church. 

15th.—We leit Manju-lik by a glen of basanite, in a S.E. 
direction, which led us upon a plateau of the same rock. To the 
S.W. was a low district of red sandstone. After about an hour's 
ride, we gained a valley with a rivulet tributary to the Balikla SG 
(Fishy Water). Before us was a stony chain of limestone hills, 
which we soon entered by the pass called Sakal Tutan (Beard- 
stroker), from its requiring patience and resolution to get through 
it, aman’s stroking his beard being expressive of these qualifications 
among Asiatics. The wound from 5S. to S.W., which is also 
the general direction of the valley. We continued along a narrow 
ravine for about 5 miles, when the pass suddenly expanded, and 
was backed by another range of limestone hills, the ruins of a 
fort being also observable upon a nearly isolated summit to the 
left. This secluded and rocky district is called Baghrin. We 
now began to ascend the next range, amid patches of snow and 
an early but brilliant spring vegetation, consisting of sweet-scented 
hyacinths, blue anemones, white and yellow squills, and a few 
ranunculuses and red tulips. These flowers sometimes almost 
carpeted the rocks, and contrasted brightly with the stony sterility 
around, where steep and barren cliffs were thrown into deep relief 
by aclear sunshine, and their shadows darkened by long ridges 
of snow. 

We descended on the other side still over a rocky country, 
travelling 2 hours till we came to a narrow ravine in chalk and 
fissile limestone, with flinty slate, but without organic remains, 
atthe end of which we reached the valley of the Tokhmah Si, 
with the gardens and picturesque town of Gurun before us, _ 

16th.—Gurun, in lat, 38° 42’ 10", is situated on the southern 
bank of the river, about 15 miles from its sources, and at an 
altitude of 5906 feet above the sea. Its position is in a narrow 
glen of fissile limestone, from 400 to 500 feet deep. The gardens 
below the town, dispersed along the river's banks, afford much 
relief from the dreary stony wastes and rocky ridges by which the 
town is approached on almost every side. To the N. there 
is a divergent glen, up which the houses are carried for some 
distance. This glen terminates, on the south-eastern extremity, in 
a rude cliff of limestone, polos by numerous caves, which the 
falling down of the shingly rock haye rendered no longer habit- 
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able. On the top of the cliff, are the remains of an irregular 
castellated building, of which one face ‘has fallen with the cliff: 
other two sides meet at an acute angle, and are defended by round 
and square towers of rude construction. ‘The whole is built of 
slaty limestone put together without mortar, and with little art; 
and if the edifice occupies the site of an ancient building, it does 
not itself belong either to a remote epoch, or to a people among 
whom the arts were in much regard. It was in vain, also, that we 
sought over other parts of the town for remains of antiquity. The 
famous city of Commana, wherein was a temple of Bellona, with 
an establishment of G000 persons, cannot evidently be sought for 
at Gurun. Tt is more likely to be the site of Arabissus, 78 s.r. 
from Sebaste, Gurun is 52 a.m., 74 M.p., from Arcas, Commana 
49 c.m. and 28 s.r, from Tonosa. 

The houses of Gurun, although of less pretensions than even 
those of the small towns of Nev-Shehr or Injeh Su, are white- 
washed and clean; and there is much appearance of comfort 
and prosperity. Its merchants trade with Aleppo, Mar'ash, 
Sivas and Constantinople. Gurun has now, with Derendah, re- 
placed Al-Bostin, which, rendered -insecure by its mountain 
position on a frontier line, has dwindled down to a mere village. 
The taxes of Gurun belong to the Haramein, the two sacred 
mosques at Mecca and Medinah. 

17th.—Mr. Russell and I made an excursion to the sources of 
the Tokhmah Sa. This river enters Gurun, bya northerly curve, 
through a deep and narrow glen in limestone, called the Toprik 
Virin (Desert Soil), beyond which it is named the Injeh Si 
(Narrow River), This glen being impassable, we gained the 
Injeh 34 by crossing a rocky ridge of hills called Khurkhun, with 
small patches of snow, and spring flowers, by a path remark- 
ably stony. From a commanding position hence, we observed 
the valley of the Injeh Sa, extending S.W. to the fort of the Gok 
Dil-li hills, the most northerly of which bore N. 80° W. Between 
the Gék Dil-li (the other slope of which we had visited on our 
excursion to Virin Shehr) and the Baghrin hills to our right, 
and which we had crossed over on coming to Gurun, were the 
Singerlit Tigh, also a low range of limestone hills, stretching 15 
miles from S. 70° W. to N. 80° E., 5 miles off. Kara Bunir 
lay immediately over a line of low hills that united the Gok Dil-li 
with the Stngerlii hills, N. 52° W. 

On the west side of the glen, the Injeh Si received many tri- 
butaries: one from some Kurdish tents (Kizil Virdin), 1} hour 
Oa oe E.; and several cae rivulets from a district of basanite, 

ich we passed 1 over on descending the hills to gain the river's 
bank. We crossed it by a bridgas siiere it was 6 yards wide by 
2 feet deep; and then ascended to Injeh Su K6i, a mere farm, 
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where nearly one-half of the stream is supplied from a glen 
bearing N.W. by W. The main branch still continued a tolerable 
rivulet one hour further up to the village of Képek Virdn (Dog 
Desert). There were also other small tributaries: one from 
ee (Mountain-skirt), W. of Koépek Virin; another from 
3el Bundr, in the Gok Dil-li. We returned the same day to 
Gurun. 

18th—Leaving Gurun, we proceeded to the eastward along 
the northern bank of the Tokhmah Si, which is bordered by 
chalky cliffs 300 feet high. A mile below, was the village of 
Khuzin, of sixty houses of Mohammedans. with gardens along the 
banks of the river, from the sudden rise of which the appear 
to suffer much. Numerous grottoes exist on the cif above, 
A mile beyond is a small waterfall over basanite; and a little 
further on, the river receives a considerable tributary from the S., 
which is said to issue from a limestone rock only 3 miles from its 
junction, This subterranean stream, with the not uncommon 
name of Gok Bundr (Heaven Spring), is renowned for a fish 
which has only one bone, and is sacred to’Ali. Up the same 
valley, is the village of. Tanil; and immediately below, the 
Tokhmah Si forces its way through a steep and rocky pass of 
basanite, above which, to the S., there is a curious Bea pein 
of the same substance, looking like a castellated building, and 
called Tamil rock. 

We descended hence to the large village of 'Tanil, with sixty or 
seventy houses of Mohammedans, beyond which the valley ope 
and the Tokhmah Si receives another tributary called Sach 
Aghz (Hair-mouth), which flows through lofty limestone cliffs to 
the N. On the right bank, and at the foot of a rather remark. 
able hull, is the village of Tokhmah, whence the river receives its 
name. Half a mile below this, we crossed the river over a bri 
of one arch. It is here, after receiving the Gék Buotidr and 
the Sich Aghz, 16 yards in width by 18 inches’ in depth, but is 
much lower in summer. <A little below it enters into a glen of 
limestone, dipping E. The road hence turns to the S., but joins 
itagain between a ravine and a village called O'rtah Koi ( Mid- 
ville), and a recess on the N. side called Sari Kaya (Yellow Rock), 
Beyond this, the river losing itself amidst lofty and inaccessible 
cliffs, the road is carried over limestone ‘hills, in a S.S.E. diree- 
tion, to the valley of Derendah; while the river itself —passing 
by Dereh-jik (Little Valley), with perpendicular chasms, and a 
cliff nearly isolated in the midst of the stream—washes the walls 
of a first portion of the town, containing a few gardens, and two 
tall minarets, and then pouring itself into a dark and narrow 
ravine, isolates the castle-rock from the Opposite precipices, and 
then issues forth from its narrow chasm to water several miles of 
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gardens and country houses, which form the summer residences 
of the inhabitants. : 

19¢h.—The rock upon which the castle of Derendah is situated 
is nummulitie limestone, forming cliffs of from 50 to 100 feet in 
height, and rising 500 feet above the river's bed. The castle is 
only approachable in one direction, which is defended first by a 
gateway of modern construction and Saracenic style, with an i- 
scription which was so high as not to be legible by Mr. Rassam. 
Then at a distance of 223 feet up a winding road, there is another 
portal of a similar character ; and 261 feet further ascent brought 
us to the top of the rocks, with a ruined bastion to our left. 

The northerly point of the rock is defended by two walls, ane 
there is a hewn staircase leading down to the waterside defended 
by another wall. There are also many hewn cisterns for pre- 
serving rain water. The southerly point is defended by a curtain 
30 feet in width, with two lateral round towers; beyond them is 
a smaller square tower, where the rock is scarcely 20 feet in 
width. There are also some other minor defences all TUINOWS ; 
but the cliff is in general so steep, and the asperity of the rock 
£0 great, as to require no outworks, The extent of the rock from 
the northern to the southern wall is 662 yards, the width various, 
but it does not exceed 150 yards. Upon the platform there are 
about forty houses. All these raine: by thieis iesie, the appear- 
ance of the mortar, and of the wood used in their construction, do 
not date beyond the epoch of the Turks, nor did we perceive any 
remains which we could determine as belonging to an ancient 
period, although Derendah, from its remarkable position, has all 
the appearance of having been one of the many Roman or 
Byzantine sites which existed in Armenia Minor and Melitene, a 
province of Cappadocia, 

The town of Derendah, like Gurun and Malatiyah, is aban- 
doned in summer-time, the inhabitants retiring to the gardens 
lower down the valley, and this gives to both towns an appear- 
ance of population far exceeding the reality, At Gurun, at an 
elevation of 918 feet above Derendah, the inhabitants had not yet 
left the town, but here they had quitted it a fortnight earlier, and 
fo us a great and almost incredible inconvenience resulted from 
this, as all the cloacas had been opened upon the streets, and the 
walk to and from the castle was rendered by this circumstance a 
more sickening business than can be possibly imagined, 

In the warm valley of Derendah we collected about 200 species 
of plants already in flower, most of them familiar friends, belong- 
Ing to the genera Thiaspi, Cynoglossum, Sinapi Papaver, Ra- 
nunculus, &c., and only interesting to geographical botany, The 
Tokhmah $i is here very rapid, and flows at a rate of about 7of a 
mile an hour. Lat. by mer. alt. of © and by 2 Polaris 58° 35’ N 
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20th.—Leaving Derendah in a 5.5.E. direction, we crossed 
a hill and descended into ‘A’shik Dereh-si (Lover's Valley), 
more beautifully wooded even than that of the Tokhmah Si, and 
crowded with country houses. In the centre is a rapid rivulet, 5 
yards wide by 2 feet deep, which we crossed on a bridge, ascend- 
ing lulls of gypsum, along which we continued to the village of 
Shibuk; the valleyof the Tokhmah Sa was always visible on our 
left hand, and that river was joined, 3 miles below Derendah, by 
Baliklu Su, the river of Manja-lik, &c., and the most remote 
source of the river. Our road then lay more to the 8.E., over a 
low, undulating country of marl and gypsum, in part cultivated, 
and bounded to the . hy lofty hills of indurated limestone. 
Passing the village of Yenijah, also with summer habitations, 
we ascended lulls of red and brown sandstone, succeeded by marl 
and shelly limestone, from which I made a large collection of 
turritella, cones, &c. &c. The country beyond the valley con- 
sisted of long ranges of conical hills and steep platforms, which 
were composed of basanite and trap rocks. . 

We commenced our ascent of these mountains at the village of 
Setrek. They are all together called Bel-li Gedik, but many of 
the different summits, which have the appearance of having been 
rude hill-forts, have distinct names, as ¢ hichak-li, Kari Kayik, 
Kilisé Kal’ah-si, Sdrichi chik, &c. The crest of these mountains 
we found, after about 2 hours’ ascent, to be at an elevation of 
5625 feet, and we enjoyed from thence a fine prospect of the hills 
of Al Bostin and the mountain chains along the Jaihin (Pyramus). 
From hence we descended to the encampment of the Kurdish 
tribe of Bekr U'shaghi, and having announced that we came to 
place ourselves under their protection, we pitched our tent in the 
valley below. | 

21st.—We travelled to the eastward still over a trap country, 
occupying the foot of the Akjah Tigh. Shortly after mounting, 
we met a Kurdish chief on his road to Bostin, with family and 
attendants. His two wives rode before him: both were well- 
looking, fat women; their faces were uncoveredathey rode astride, 
and remarkably upright, with an air of dignity as if they had 
been the mothers of heroes. Crossing some limestone hills, 
where I obtained another collection of fossil shells, we pa 
Jafali, a small village in the head glen of the Aghjah Tagh, then 
made a long ascent up a partly cultivated country, and traversing 
a ridge of limestone with a large cave, descended bya ruined khan 
into a wide and picturesque valley, bounded by steep limestone 
cliffs, and the furthermost point east that belonged to the Akjah 
Tégh Kurds. These mountaineers had for many years rendered 
this road totally impassable, but attacked in all their strongholds, 
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and besieged in their castle of Kurnak, 4 miles to the N. of us, 
by the troops of Hafiz Pasha, they were completely reduced, till 
the unfortunate affair of Nizib, when they rose again to a man, to 
~ revenge their partly imaginary wrongs. It took us 3 hours to 

cross this extensive vale, abounding in Kurd villages, and during 
which we passed several ruined khins, and an old bridge over 
the central rivulet, showing much former communication. After 
another rocky ascent, the great plain of Malitiyah was seen to 
extend before us, and descending amidst dwarf oaks with flower- 
ing epipactis, we reached ‘Arka, the ancient Arcas, built on a 
mound, like most antique sites, yet having few remains of ancient 
times to boast of. 

22°nd.—From ‘Arka to Malitiyah, or indeed to the Euphrates, 
is one continued plain, extending along the foot of the Biahli- 
Khanli Tagh (Garden Inn Mount), and lowering gradually to- 
wards the Tokhmah Su, and thence towards the Euphrates, the 
lowest axis of the plain being naturally below the junction of the two 
rivers. Three miles from "Arka we passed the Sultan 50,5 yards 
wide by 2 feet deep, a tributary to the Tokhmah Su. The plain is 
entirely formed of limestone-conglomerate with pebbles of various 
sizes, and is covered with flowering plants, which give it a very gay 
appearance, It wasremarkable at this altitude how many of these 
flowers were common also to England. The individuals, and per- 
haps even the species, over the same space, were more numerous 
than in our most flowery meadows, and some difference of locali- 
ties presented themselves, for plants of shadowy hedge-sides, 
Vinca minor, and plants of warm, stony acclivities were here mter- 
mingled with the vegetation of plains and meadows. Passing a 
large and abundant spring, we came to the deep valley of the 
Shakmah Sd, which we crossed upon a bridge with an eliptic 
arch, a rare form in this country; and after 2 hours’ ride along 
gardens and vineyards, obtained permission to pitch our tent in 
one of the most shady and rated of the former, in the village or 
town of Aspizi, which is the summer residence of the people of 
Mehra and @ hours, or 6 miles distant south of that place. 

23rd.—aA great deal of misrepresentation has appeared con- 
cerning the summer and winter towns of Malatiyah. . Malitiyali 
itself is a small town of about 200 blouses, situated upon a plaim, 
and watered by a rivulet which is a tributary to the Tokhm Sil, 
but from which it is ata distance to the 5S. of at least 5 miles. 
There is little or no wood near the town, which is consequently 
exposed to all the violence of the sun's rays in summer.. There 
are remains of the old walls of Melitene and of its gateways, as well © 
also of a castellated building; but all are.im avery ruinous con- 
diton. Formerly, the inhabitants of Maldtiyah used to reside 
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there in winter, and retire to the gardens of Aspiizi in summer ; 
but Hiifiz Pasha having made it his head-quarters, has for many 
years past occupied the town almost entirely, and the inhabitants 
have been obliged to remain in Aspizi, where, in consequence, a 
bézir has sprung up, and all the comforts and conveniences of a 
town are to be found, while Malatiyah has sunk into a total state 
of ruin and wretchedness, although even in Hafiz Pash’s absence, 
it 1s still the seat of a Kéim-mak:m or deputy. Malitiyah has 
been spoken of by geographers as being in a very cold situation ; 
and at an elevation of 2780 feet. Although not so high as the 
central plateau of Asia Minor, still the temperature in winter 
must be low. The constant temperature during our stay of a 
large and abundant source issuing from limestone rocks, was 55°, 
probably about the term of the mean annual temperature. . It 
was not, however, om account of the cold that the inhabitants left 
their summer dwellings, but on account of the heat that they 
quitted their winter ones. here is scarcely a difference in ele- 
vation of 200 feet between Asptzi and Malatiyah, but the former 
extending over 6 or 8 mules of territory at the foot of the Beg 
Tagh, is subjected to a refined system of irrigation, whichappears 
to have belonged to a remote antiquity, and which has converted 
what would otherwise have been a barren plain, into verdant and 
shady gardens. The Turkish inhabitants of Malatiyah are pro- 
verbially luxurious, particularly affect very gaudy-coloured clothes, 
and as the old governor of ‘Arka said to us, “ Having little 
money, and still less care, they fill their pipes, and sit by the 
fountain’s side.” Hiifiz Pashi had also so little gallantry as to 
say that the ladies of Maldtiyah lay under the mulberry trees to 
let the fruit fall into their mouths, Malatiyah and Aspuzi are 
both very unhealthy in autumn, when fevers often assume an 
alarming type. Out of a brigade of troops as many as 400 
were lost ina single autumn. The force of radiation at Aspuzi 
was 11°. During our stay here, we made excursions to the 
N.W. to the junction of the Shakmah Su and the Tokhmah Su, 
to the bridge of the latter, and to its junction with the Euphrates, 
the details of which are laid down in the map. 

The meridian of Malitiyah bas hitherto been fixed on the 
maps from that of Someisit. Rennell (vol. i. p- 280). says 
Someisit is the con ere point between Aleppo and Malitiyah, 
and the parallel of the latter.can be in no other way obtained 
than by tracing the distance through and from the beni given 
to the Euphrates hitherto at Someisat, this has led to serious 
errors in the construction of the maps of this part of Asia Minor. 
D'Anville considered Malitiyah as placed 1° of lat. in error in 
the tables of Nasiruddiin and of U'lugh Bez. Rennell, however, 
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who corrected D'Anville’s error, in giving to Asia Minor 1° too 
little in extent N. and S., placed Maldtiyah in 38°22’ N. The 
lat. of Aspizi by our observations was 38° 23’. In Mr. Brants 
map Maldtiyah 1s in 38° 27’. 

efore we quit Malitiyah, it is as well to remark, that two 
rivers appear to have been confounded under the name of Melas 
by the ancients: the river which sprung from the side of mount 
Argmus, 40 stadia, or 4 Gc. m., 840 yards from Cersarea, and 
which by the bursting of its dikes overflowed the lands of the 
Galatians (unless the latter had a settlement on the Tokhmah 
Sii), can searcely have been the latter river, but was rather the 
Kara Si; at the same time, however, Strabo (p. 538) decidedly 
describes the Melas as flowing through Armenia Minor into the 
Euphrates; and it is generally admitted that the same river gave 
its name to the Cappadocian province of Melitene, and to the 
Town, which as 2 Roman Station, from a camp became a city, and 
the capital of the province of the same name. It was indeed from 
this circumstance that D'Anville and Rennell both supposed the 
Melas to flow through the city of Malatiyah. 

On leaving that part of Anti-Taurus which extends W. of the 
Euphrates, and comparing it with what we had previously ob- 
served of the same mountains E. of the same river, it is impossible 
not to remark, that the ancients have generalised with great 
sagacity in regarding as a continuous chain that which to all 
appearance is only a country of mountains, The most careful 
and accurate observation can but distinguish a few groups, which 
only when put all together can be considered as Anti- Taurus; 
but it is to be remarked that these groups are all com of 
modern sedimentary deposits, with a few volcanic rocks; and 
thus by structure and configuration, geologically speaking, consti- 
tute the sub-alpine region of Taurus, and thence are properly 
Anti-Taurus. 

The first group eastward of Arjish is the Khanzir Tagh, which 
probably does not attain an elevation exceeding 5000 feet. Its 
direction is from S.W. to N.E., and its extent and width are prett 
well defined ; but it is continued eastward by low ranges of sand- 
stone hills, which constitute the Yel Gadugi and Kar&é Tunuz 
ranges, rising scarcely 1000 feet above the plains; but between 
them and the Kizil Irmak there are other hilly districts, sometimes 
rocky, and composed of indurated limestone and volcanic rock ; at 
other times undulating, with occasional cliffs composed of sand- 
stone, red sand, marl, and gypsum. Such are the Sarichik, the 
Shema’ Téyh, the Abdsil-li hills, &e. 

The next easterly group in the Teger Tagh, rising out of a 
great plain of limestone, watered by the Balik-li Sa. This 
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group is distinguished by some bold isolated mountains, which do 
not, however, attain any very great clevation; and between this 
group and the Kara Bel, described-in my “ Researches,” isa 
hilly country of limestones, red sandstone, and gypsum. This 
part of Anti- Taurus is umportant, on account of its dividing the 
waters which flow N. from those which flow S. and E. But 
south of it there are other and loftier groups: the first and most 
remarkable of these is the Gék Delli, or Késeh Tagh, separated 
from the Khanzir 'Tagh by the great limestone plain, which con- 
tains the head tributaries of the Seihtin. This chain is separated 
by the valley of the same river from the S.E, offsets of Arjish and 
the lofty ranges of ‘Ali Tagh. To the W. it lowers near Kara 
Bunar, rises again in the Singulii Tigh, a limestone range of 
no great eleyation, which itself joins with the Baghrin Tagh ; the 
latter. breaks into lofty cliffs over the Bahki Si, and is pro- 
longed N. of the Tokhmah Si to the plain of Malitiyab, where 
low hills of tertiary rock are separated by the river itself from the 
northerly extensions of the Akjah Tagh, a part of Taurus. 
30th.—It was our intention to have proceeded from Malitiyah 
along the course of the Euphrates, more particularly with a view to 
exploring the pass of Elegia (I'lijah ; called by D’Anville, Pas de 
Nushar,) bat the disturbed state of the Kurds rendered this 
journey impracticable, They had only lately been attacked in 
their mountain strongholds in these countries, viz. Kakhtah and 
Gergen Kal'ah-si, by the troops of Hafiz Pasha; but this cam- 
paign, owing to the abundant resources of the mountaineers, had 
turned out of little avail, and Kikhtah was still in open rebellion. 
The Kiéim-makim, therefore, refused to lend us horses, or to 
assist us with guides on our expedition. Under these cireum- 
stances, in order to render our passage through Mount Taurus as 
useful to geography as possible, we resolved upon advancing hy 
the pass of Erkenck, and visiting the unexplored districts of Beant 
and Adeyimén, in order, if possible, to reach the Euphrates at 
the southern end of the pass, and in the neighbourhood of Gergen 
Kal’ah-si. 
It was necessary, for this purpose, at first to retrace our stey 
cross the plain, at the foot of the Bighli-Khanli Tigh, to near the 
valley of the Sultan Sd, when we took a more southerly course, 
crossing over a corner of the mountain range, then entering upon 
the great valley of Sult4n Sa, which separates the Baghli-Khanli 
and Kurd-Yuisuf Tigh from the Akjah Tagh; and after passing 
along this for about two hours, we turned into a recess in the 
Baghli-Khanli, where we found the villare of Gozeneh, and 
pitched our tent for the evening. By mer. alt, of Jupiter, and 
alt. of 2 Polaris,* Gézeneh is in 38° 11! N. 
* Researches in Assyria, Babylouia, aud Chaldea. yo, 
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$19¢—Continuing our route up the valley of the Sultin 
Si, in a S.S.W. direction, we soon crossed a branch of the 
river which came from the eastward, from the Kurd-Yusuf ‘Tigh, 
in a deep ravine of limestone, reposing upon fine-grained sienite. 
In this deep valley we passed a karavan of Persians coming from 
the Hajj, or pilgrimage. Ascending hence, our road lay through 
a forest of oak, to the point where the plain began to widen near 
the bead of the Sultin Sa and those of the Gék Si, both tribu- 
taries to the Euphrates, but flowing in opposite directions, Upon 
this plain, at an elevation of 3688 feet, was the ruin of an ancient 
town, called by the common name of Virén Shehr. This town 
had been encompassed by a double wall on all but the 8. side: 
the walls were very thick, and defended by towers. In the interior 
isachapel, inavery simple and unornamental style, 28 feet long by 
18 feet G inches wide, and an arch of 20 feet semi-circumference. 
There is also an acropolis and a central mound, now converted 
intoa khan. These ruins belonged to more ancient times than 
those of the Virin-Shehr, at the sources of the Seihin, and were 
identified by us with the Lacotena, or Lacobena of the Tables, 
which is evidently the same as the Lavinianesine of Ptolemy 
(v. 7), which he fen to the S. of Melitene, and E. of Cataoma, 
and consequently, as Rennell remarks, on Mount Taurus. In 
the subdivision of Cappadocia into ten provinces, by Strabo 
(pp. 554, 535), Laviniasena is noticed as one; and further on, — 
(p. 540), he mentions a prefecture of Cappadocia, by the 
name of Laviniasena,* both of which appear to refer to the same 
district. 

In the evening we gained the village Sarghi, situated in a val- 
ley, at an elevation of 4030 feet at the southern foot of a group 
of mountains called Kuri Tagh (Dry Mount), which are a con- 
tinuation of the Kurd-Yisuf. There are here no less than twenty- 
three springs of water issuing from limestone rock, and forming 
a large and abundant source; there is also another large spring 
of the same kind at the foot of the hills, about ‘a mile to the W. 
They all join the Gék Sa, which rises near a village 1 hour to 
the N.E.; then flows downwards to the S.W. towards the district 
of Virin Shebr, bounded by the bills of Téjik-Géziten and Mars6, 
To the S., however, it winds round these, and making a sudden bend 
enters into the pass of Erkenek, where it is joined by another rivulet; 
becoming then a large body of water, it is crossed by a modern 
bridge in the road to Pelvereh, and another in the road to’ Tut, 
and ultimately joins the Euphrates in the westerly bend made by 
that river between Hoshun and Rim Kal'ah. ‘To the N. and 

* The MSS. both of Strabo and Ptolemy vary much with respect to this nome: 
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N.W, of the valley of the Gok Si, are the Nar Hakk Tagh, the 
southern prolongation of the Akjah Tigh; and to the W., the bold 
group of 'Ali-shebr ‘Tagh, the highest part of Taurus in these 

June 1st.—Crossing the valley of the Gék 50, we ascended 
the mountain of Gék Tenah, composed of limestone, with the 
stull more lofty Miirsé to our right, whose bare precipices and 
rocky summit with long ridges of snow gave it much of a truly 
alpine character. From this mountain we descended upon a 
marshy but fertile plain, extending to the foot of the Tojik Tagh 
and Ak Tigh, and bearing a tributary to the Gék 50; thence 
crossing some low hills we entered Hs another plain, and from 
thence into the pass of Erkenek. This pass exists in what con- 
stitutes the most central and linear extent of Taurus in these 
districts. Starting from the Euphrates by the Ura Biba, the 
central chain may be considered as prolonged by the ‘Ashir Tigh 
above Kikhtah, and the Tojik Tigh and Ak Tagh to above Pel- 
vereh ; while the separation of the colossal cliffs of limestone which 
constitute the Erkenek and Pelvereh mountains, and through 
which the Gok Sia forces its way, forms the pass called Erkenek. 
We entered this pass, following what was at once a road and water- 
course by a rocky glen of limestones; but we soon left the rivulet 
far below us, tll we reached the point where it receives a tnibu- 
tary from the Ak Tagh, at which point are several picturesque 
mills; then turning round we came to the village of Erkenek, 
which was formerly a guard-house im the pass, but has i 
increased in size. ‘The village is beautifully situated at the N. 
side of the ravine, where the river, continually descending amidst 
rocks and precipices to the W., finally reaches a vaned and 
boundless mountain scene. Notwithstanding its wild position the 
village is surrounded by gardens and trees, watered by innume- 
rable springs, and every possible inch of ground is turned to 
account: it is situated at an elevation of $828 feet above the sea. 
The same evening we continued down the valley of the Erkenek 
river in a S.W. direction; a beautiful fall of water precipitates 
itself over the limestone cliffs to our right, the river itself beimg 
enclosed ina deep glen of the same character ull a mile below 
the village, when it enters upon a district of schistose rocks, 
covered with a scanty vegetation. We arrived ‘after it was dark 
near the spot where the Gok Sa joins the river of Erkenek, 
both flowing to the 5.E. through a rocky alpime country, and 
we had some difficulty in finding a space large enough to pitch 
our tent. 

@nd.—About a mile above the junction of the rivers we crossed 
the Gék Sa upon a modern bridge of two unequal arches; above 
it are the ruins of a much older building; from hence we began 
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to ascend, passing the ruins of an ancient aqueduct covered with 

a thick coating of travertino; at the summit of the hills vineyards, 
on a warm chalky soil, led us to the village of Pelvereh, which 
had been lately abandoned by its inhabitants on account of the 
oppression to which they considered themselves exposed by tra- 
vellers to and from Malitiyah and the army.of Hafiz Pasha. 
The ancient Perre, which is undoubtedly the same as the modern 
Pelverreh, was remarkable as being a connecting point, in the 
Antonine Itinerary, between the routes from Cappadocia, Meso- 
potamia, the lesser Armenia, and Syria, as it still is in the present 
day a point of union of roads from Bir, Someisit, Aleppo, and 
El Bostan. Hence, from these circumstances, the existence of a 
pass through Taurus in this part was conjectured by Rennell to 
exist. We were to have changed horses at this village, but as 
there were no inhabitants no alternative remained but to take 
what we had on to Besni: the road became less mountainous 
and vegetation more varied as we travelled in a southerly direc- 
tion round the foot of Khurkhun, a nearly isolated conical moun- 
tain of opliolite and steaschist, from whence we descended to the 
valley of Ak Dereh, at the southern foot of the Ak Tagh, and 
containing a tributary to the Euphrates; a long ascent up the 
Hamiyayan hills, and a less tedious descent to the S., led us to 
Besni, now a small town with a ruined castle, and the site of the 
ancient Nisus. 

To our left, or 5.W., on quitting Pelvereh, and supplied by 
springs which descend from that place and from the adjacent 
lulls, are three small and prettily-situated Jakes which communi- 
eate with one another, and thence supply a common stream, which 
flows by a valley passed on a former journey from Mar’ash to 
Rim-Kal'ah, and constitutes the easterly source of the Jaihdn, 
the main branch of which it joins in the valley below Mar'ash. 

Srd.—Besni lies in a narrow limestone glen, without gardens 
or trees in the town, and thus pent up, is hot and unhealthy in 
summer, when the inhabitants retire to their vineyards and coun- 
try houses. The castle is in a very ruinous condition, and stands 
on the summit of a cliff, which is nearly surrounded by the build- 
ings ol the town. Besni contains 2500 houses of Mobammedans 
and 250 of Armenians, with a tolerable bazar, but provisions 
were uncommonly scarce, on account of the demands of the mili- 
tary, and we had to pay 3 piastres, equal to 74d., fora cake of 
bread, in England worth a penny. Besni stands in 37° 42’ N., 
and at an elevation of 2340 feet; the rivulet flows down the ra- 
vine to S. by W. The crest of the Hamiyayan hills has by baro- 
Ineter an elevation of 3160 feet. 

4th.—Started from Besni, passing round the town to the N., 
crossing a bridge by the Mutesellim's house, and then turned E. 
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by a village of weavers over a hill of limestone, with cones, pec- 
tens, &c., and covered with vineyards and country houses. The 
valley of Ak Dereh, well-cultivated and full of villages, lay be- 
low us to our left; while the valley of Hisn Ayds-si to our 
right, separated us from the hilly country above the ‘Arabah 
Ovah-si. | 

The valley of Ak Dereh, at first extending W. and E. to 
Terbesak, at this last place turns S.E. to join the Euphrates. We 
forded it a little below this bend about 7 miles from Besni, and 
then ascended by the Kurd village of Al-minli, to a rocky 
country, rendered verdant, however, by many beautiful vineyards, 
but terminating to the N.E. in bold precipices over the valley of 
the Gék Su. The ride to-day was altogether through a beautiful 
and fertile country, and we spent the night in a grove near the 
village of Shim-bulik, which was full of birds, that made the 
valley resound with their varied song. As with us, the nightingale 
bore away the palm, and it had the advantage here of singing all 
the evemmng as well as by mht. 

5th.—About an hour from Shim-bilik we came to the valley 
of the Gék Si, which was here divided into three branches. N ot- 
withstanding this we had great difficulty in fording the river, which 
was both rapid and deep. On the left bank was Bur-Konik, a 
village with a neighbouring ruin, said to be that of a Khin; above 
were the tents of the Kéchinli tribe of Kurds; our road hence lay 
over nearly level grassy plains, well watered by rivulets, and ex- 
tending from the foot of Ak Tigh and Téjk Tagh to the 
Euphrates. After a journey of 7 hours we arrived at the town of 
Adiyamin, which we ascertained from existing traditions to be 
the same as the Hisn Mansir of Idrisi, and also probably the 
Carbanum of the itineraries. | 

Adiyamin is a small town nearly circularly disposed round a 
mound called the Castle Hill. It is surrounded by gardens and 
groves, and contains 800 houses of Mobammedans and 500 of 
Christians, It has several mosques, three ruinous khdns, and one 
bath. On an adjacent hill are the tombs of two celebrated men, 
Mahmid el Ansiri and Ibn Zair Ansiri. Lat. by Spica Vir- 
ginis and Polaris, 37° 46’. Elevation 2700 feet. 

Gfh.—Our road lay through a country of the same character as 
yesterday, only with deeper valleys and larger rivulets. Six miles 
from Adiyaman we passed Kari U'yik (Black Mound), thence 
over alternate plains and valleys, always along the foot of Mount 
Taurus, we passed many villages of ore who now constituted 
the whole of the population, tll we arrived at the village of 
Kerkunah, or Kerkun Bozik, where we pitched our tent in 
a small orchard of apricot trees. The Kurds sought to pick 
& quarrel with us in the evening, and even got to handicufls with 
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our servants, but we managed to quiet them; notwithstanding 
which, when it was dark and impossible to start, they came and 
told us we had no right to have our tent in the orchard and must 
decamp immediately; their object in this was too plain to be 
misunderstood, and was therefore peremptorily refused. We 
ultimately obliged them to give us a guard from their own village 
to watch over our things. Kerkunah, by mer. alt. of Spica Vir- 
ginis, is in lat. 37° 42" 20” N. a os 

7th.—Left Kerkunah early, and travelling to the N.E. passed 
Kardjirin, a small village, then Kharik, where we descended by 
a ravine in chalk, beneath sandstone, clothed with wild fig-trees, 
mulberries, and the refreshing Judas tree (Cercis siliquastram). 
At the base we reached the river of Kakhtah, the waters of which 
were anciently carried to the capital of Commagena, by aqueduets 
running parallel to the Euphrates. We experienced no trouble 
in fording the river, which formed several branches, and ascended 
by an orchard of pomegranate and mulberry trees, of which there 
were many along the banks of the river, at a distance from any 
house, There is also an infinite number of sparrows, which here, 
though unused to see men, immeiliately become social. We 
arrived early in the afternoon at Tékériz, a village of a Kurdish 
Boéyah Beg ; in the evening the chief paid us a visit in our tent, he 
was very suspicious, and our open olin statement regarding, the 
objects of our journey did not satisfy him. He examined our 
things closely, and appeared to think that if there were a general 
division of them, he would take care to’come in for his share, In 
the evening there was a robbery committed close to us; a party 
of the villagers armed themselves and turned out, but finding that 
the people robbed did not belong to them, they returned without 
interfering. 

Tékiriz is but a small village of about sixty houses, most of 
which are enclosed in a kind of quadrangular fort, Tis lat. by 
mean of mer. alt. of Spica Virginis, and alt. of Polaris, is 
37° 46° 20" N. Elevation 2015 feet; and not above 5 miles in a 
direct line from the Euphrates. 

8th.—On leaving Tékiriz we began again to approach Mount 
Taurus in a N.E. direction, our object being to reach Gergen 
Kal 'ch-si, which was at the exitof the Pnphis ies from the mountains, 
Kakhtah was only 3 hours off, and possessed a castellated relic, 
but it was impossible to visit it as the Kurds were in open re- 
bellion. We could not get a guide for our road, but travelled 
from village to village, passing Tornedah, a village situated on the 
two sides of a ravine, with a rivulet flowing S.E., and soon shining 
the gravelly country of the Euphrates, with several villages and 
cultivation, succeeded ly a district of basanites, from which we 
descended into a deep valley adjacent to the Euphrates, called 


Chamint. We ascended hence a steep limestone-hill, and fol- 
lowing a rocky path, reached Oldish, a village of eighty houses, 
with gardens and orchards, inhabited by Armenians and Kurds. 
The costume of the latter was very picturesque, all wearing a 
waistcoat of brown felt, with cartridge pouch of the same colour. 
No adult went out without his gun. Fallowing arude path on the 
side of a limestone declivity, we reached a narrow pass, with pin- 
nacles of limestone on one side, and remarkably curved strata on 
the other, and this led us into the valley of Gergen. There 
were remains of two square buildings, and of a wall which for- 
merly defended this pass; a quarter of an hour's ride along the 
foot of the cliff led us to the village of Gergen, peering over which 
and advancing on a bold rock over the Euphrates was the castle 
of the same name. 

Oth.—The modern town of Gergen, although the seat of a 
Mutesellim, is only a small "gotta containing about 100 houses, 
and there are thirty more in the castle. The chicf stay is 
composed of Kurd mountaineers of the tribes of wlerli, Dur- 
rinli and Murdesli; but there were also a few quiet, devout 
Turks, besides twenty houses of Armenians in the town and five 
in the castle. ‘This small congregation has a priest and a church. 
The Mutesellim was then with the Ser-'Asker’s army, and his 
representative made it a point of telling us on our arrival, that the 
Kurds could not be kept in subjection, that he had no command 
over them, and requested that we would not pitch our tent far 


from the town, as otherwise he could not be answerable for. 


robberics. 

Early in the morning we visited the castle, an interesting 
remnant of antiquity: the castle-hill is separated from adjacent 
cliffs by an excavated way 21 feet deep and 41 feet wide ; this 1s 
crossed by a wooden bridge, supported by central square pillars. 
The gateway is rather handsome, but of Saracenic architecture, 
with an Arabic inscription over the portal: it leads into a covered 
way with three arches, extending 25 feet, and then by an open 
way along the side of a rock 100 paces to a second gate. Here 
the passage is cut out of solid rock, in which there is a recess like 
a frame, which may haye contained a statue or head in bas-relief, 
but now totally effaced ; round this frame is a long inscription in 
Byzantine Greek letters, of which only a few’ words here amd 
there remain legible. Beyond this we entered upon that part of 
the fort which contains the houses, and which is in a more dis- 
mantled condition. On the highest part of the rock there is a 
mass of solid stone-masonry; there was also in the castle three 
small pieces of ordinance of curious workmanship which belonged 
to the period of Arab domination. Gergen Kal'ch-si has been 
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ilentified with Juliopolis, but it has evidently often changed 


masters, and appears to have been as long a place of resort for the 
Arabs of the Euphrates, as it has been a retreat to the restless 
Kurdish mountaineers. It was very remarkable that the Com- 
mander of such an army as the Ser- Asker's should leave in his 
rear such points of retreat and defence as Kakhtah and Gergen 
RUE TER, unprotected. 

The view from the castle is one of great beauty, and in one 
direction, that of the plain of Siverek, very extensive, being only 
limited by the Karéjah Tigh to the E., and extending beyond 
the reach of vision to the S. The great slope of the Kurdish dis- 
trict of Tékariz towards the Euphrates, is however for the most 
part hid by limestone cliffs. To the N., N.E., and N.W., is 
varied mountain scenery, amid which the rocky pass of Kakhtah, 
the high conical mountain of "Ashir, the bold mountain ridges, 
all limestone, of Kizil Yabdn, Sarabiin and Haserdn, and still 
more the remarkable cone called Ura Baba, form the principal 
features ; but the most attractive objects are the green adjoiming 
vallies and the rich sloping hills, in districts supposed to be almost 
uninhabited, but where villages are met with, and cultivation is 
extended in almost every direction. The Euphrates sweeping 
round through Mount Taurus a few miles above Diriské, attains 
at that point its most easterly curve, rolls over rapids immediately 
above the village so named, and then turning again below the 
cliff of the castle of Gergen, passes through a very narrow gorge 
above 400 feet in depth, of which one-third is formed by nearly 
perpendicular cliffs: from this it emerges below the valley of 
Chamuni, and its banks become for a time productive and 
Inxuriant. ‘The valley of Gergen, wider and more cultivated than 
that of Chimini, boasts of two villages besides the town: the 
clief rivulet that supplies it with water, comes from the rocky 
Kakishur Kebbin, while another stream rolls like a white sheet 
over the declivities of the Sarabin. The adjacent yalley of the 
Euphrates contains the two villages of Diriské, and two smaller 
ones of Panduri at the foot of the castle. The summits of the 
mountains around are, for the most part, bold, rocky, and barren, 
the declivities are also rocky and uneven, but well wooded, with 
much breadth and depth of shadow, The whole effect is one of 
dark mountain scenery, with occasional glimpses of light from 
winding rivers, white cliffs, smiling villages, crops and vineyards, 
which still belong in this, as in almost all towns, rather to a sub- 
alpine than to a mountainous region of the first order. 

The well-known statement of Pomponius Mela (lib. iii, ch, 13) 
“mt obstet Taurus, in nostra maria venturus,” which is introduced 
into all notices of the Euphrates, as referring to the non-existing 
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bend or elbow of that river at Samosata, may now, that the know- 
ledge of the course and windings of the Euphrates has been so 
much improved, be made to apply to either of the most westerly 
curves of that river, the one occurring near Malitiyah, the other 
at Rium-Kal'ah. The most weighty arguments are in favour of the 
first and principal curve which takes place before the river enters 
Mount Taurus, that at Rumkal'ah being south of the mountainous 
district. Pliny (lib. v. ch. 24) says, * pud Elegiam occurrit uli 
Tawrus mons.” Elegin is represented by the modern I’'z O’ghla, 
and it is there that the Euphrates after issuing from the mountains 
of Kebbin Ma‘den, and having turned to the west round the re- 
markable peninsula of "Abdu-l-Wahhib, terminated by the rocks 
of Munshar (1) Anville’s Pass of Nushar); receives the Tokhmah 
Su, and then takes an easterly bend to pass the rocky mountains 
of Baghli Khanli and Beg Tigh. To the E., however, the ob- 
stacles met with by the river do not assume a formidable character 
till the Mount of Sarim-chim or Da’wah Béghdaz, the structure of 
which is described in the “ Researches,” approach the river, and 
hence it is between them and the limestone mountains of Beg 
Tagh, that the first rapids of the Euphrates, which are only 
two, occur. The second obstacles, marked also by two rapids, 
occur at the meeting of the Shiré Tigh, so named froma village 
in the mountainous district W. of the Euphrates, and the Azarak 
(Azrak) Tigh, in the declivities of which lie the north-western 
sources of the Tigris. Immediately below these rapids the river 
can be crossed on rafts, and with the exception of another small 
rapid, it then flows on without interruption, nearly to Gergen 
kal’eh-si, above which, as mentioned before, there is a ‘single 
rapid, noticed by the ancients as being above Samosata, but | 
could not trace any existence of it at present. Before we arrived 
at Riim-Kal'ah, besides many smaller ones, the river makes two 
large bends, the one in a westerly, the other in a southerly di- 
rection, and the last is caused by a huge hill of limestone near 
Jemjemeh. Below this there is a ferry, a little beyond which 
the river enters into the massive limestone district of Riim Kal'ah, 
by which it is finally turned into its ultimate south-easterly di- 
rection. This last circumstance is almost the only one in favour 
of the supposition that this westerly bend is that alluded to by the 
ancients as preventing the Euphrates from joining the Mediter- 
ranean, but we must also consider that the extreme easterly origi 

ascertained by this expedition, to belong to one of the sources of 
the Pyramus, also places the Euphrates to the N. of Taurus, in 
i Position which would allow a writer to say “nt obstel Taurus, in 
nostra maria venfurus.” Modern geographers knew that neither 
the hills of Samosata nor those of Rim-Kal’ab, were Taurus, 
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and hence TY’ Anville (Ewphrate et Tigre, p. 7) says, that the 
Taurus of Pomponius Mela, is Amanus, but Amanus has no 
existence W. of Gaur Tagh. It appears, however, that Pliny 
also considered the hills at Rim-Kal'ah as "Amanus, for he says 
Samosata stands at that remarkable bend, in the course of the 
Euphrates, where, after its emancipation from the skirts of Taurus, 
it first points towards the gulf of Issus, but the roots of Amanus 
turn it aside from the Mediterranean towards the Persian Gulf. 
This, it is to be observed, is the second repulse the river meets 
with according to his own account: the first on entering Taurus, 
the second at the roots of Amanus. 

The whole time of our stay at Gergen Kal’eh-si was occupied 
in endeavours to keep the Kurds im good humour: they insulted 
us, and sneered at us, which isa rare thing, even in the interior of 
our tent, but forbearance prevailed; and after undergoing a long 
trial of temper anid patience, during which we many times nearly 
came to open war, we got mules and started with a party of 
mountaineers, who, as they were luckily going on business ns 
far as Bir, did not dare'to carry their guns with them, a circum- 
stance which rendered them much less impudent and obtrusive, ~ 
but did ‘not entirely quiet their strange tempers, Before 1 leave 
Gergen Kal'ch-si, it is well to remark, that in the valley the 
lower beds consist of red sandstone and sandstone conglomerate, 
supporting limestone, with pectens, cones, madreporites, &c. The 
a by in opposite directions, at the two sides of the valley, The 
elevation of the town is 2724 feet; and the latitude by mer. alt. 
of the sun and of Spica Virginis, 37° 56’ 30” N. 

10th.—The valley of Gergen Kal'eh-si, except in proceeding 
N., has only one entrance; and descendmg due 8. from this, we 
reached the borders of the deep limestone ola; previously noticed, 
and named Hadré: the road winds down the side of the precipice, 
and becomes, in some parts, a mere staircase. As there is but 
one small raft on skins, the whole of the afternoon was occupied 
in ferrying over; after which we repaired for the night to the 
village of Masré, where we were quite delighted to find the mbha- 
bitants quiet agricultural labourers. | 

11th.—Our road now Jay in a south-westerly direction, parallel 
to the general course of the Euphrates, the river flowing throngh 
hills of trap. Passing Hadré, with groves and gardens, we 
came, after 3 hours’ ride, to the banks of a small river, full of 
fish, called Zengibir (Negroes), which, before it joins the 
Euphrates, forms a large muddy pond, abounding in Trionyx 
Euphratica, which I had not observed anywhere farther N. 
Below this point there are some small rapids in the Euphrates: 
after travelling 2 more hours over a dark country we camie to a 
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larger tributary, called Cham Chéi (Fir-river), flowing slowly 
through a deep ravine of chalk. Passing this we’ came, in @ 
hours more, to’ a ravine with a small rivulet, and numerous exca- 
vated caves, some of them of large dimensions. At the head of 
this ravine was the village of Hoshun, with about fifty houses, 
situated upon a tel or tepeh (hill or mound); and by an alt. of e 
Polaris, in lat. 37° 57°90" N. be 

12¢h.—We had now to travel over a country very little culti- 
vated. There were several small villages on the banks of the 
Euphrates, which is joined, at a short distance below Hoshun, by 
the three mouths of the Kakhtah river, which form a delta. 
From hence to Someisit the remains of an aqueduct, which carried 
the water of the Kakhtah river to that place, are every now and 
then visible. Its lofty arches, supported either by strong walls or 
piers, must have been a work of some importance. As we had 
reason, from the neighbourhood of the army, to suppose that 
Someisit would be partly abandoned, we stopped at the small 
village of Ledar, a short distance to the N. of the town; and by 
alt. of « Polaris m 37° 34’ N. 

13th.— When we passed by Kantarah, the village opposite to So- 
meisdt, we found it, as we expected, deserted: after 5 hours’ slow 
ride, we left the banks of the river, near the bend of Jesujuneh, and, 
ascending low chalk hills covered with gravel, passed the village 
of Yasinjah, where we observed many flocks’ of rose-coloured 
thrushes (Turdus roseus), the Seleucids of Pliny, and arrived for 
the evening at Yailish (seat of a b6yah-beg), a village built round 
an antique-looking tel or tepeh. The surrounding country is 
well cultivated ; but there is a want of water, which at the village 
is obtained from wells. By position and distance, this tere 
appear to correspond with the ancient Porsica, which we had 
been looking out for since we left the banks of the river, already 
surveyed from Bir to Someisat, by Lieut. Lynch, 1.N. Yailish, 
by alt. of 2 Polaris, is in 37° 25’ N. 

14th—Travelling over the plain as before, we approached some 
low limestone hills, with rude houses built with stones, which had 
formerly belonged to edifices of some pretensions, both as re- 
garded size and ornament: these were scattered about in three 
groups, about § mile from one another ; the central group was the 
largest, and contained the remains of two churches, still in a good 
state of preservation, having been solidly built, after the fashion of 
the Greek churches at Mal-Agob, with bold semicircular arches, 
ani roof of large slabs of stone. These churches evidently be- 
longed, however, to a Syrian community ; for the altars were level 
with the floors; whereas in the Armenian churches they are 
raised, and in the Greek are placed in a sanctuary. 
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Accompanying these ruins were some curious cavities, hewn in 
the solid rock, in the form of a pear, the base varying from 8 feet 
to 12 feet in diameter, and the depth from 12 feet to 20 feet, or 
upwards; but the aperture is small and round, and generally 
covered up with one, or, at the most, two great stones. They are 
coated in the inside with mortar; and some of them being broken 
down, are used as stables for mules; others are filled with tibu 
or chopped straw, the usual food for horses. These cavities have 
been supposed to be tombs; and their proximity to the church 
appears to fayour such a supposition; but they may also have 
been repositories for corn or water. The mortared walls favour 
the supposition; but the first is rendered most probable by the 
circumstance of cavities of a similar nature, but less carefully con- 
structed, being stil] in use in many parts of Syria and Asia Minor 

- for the same purposes. This spot is now called U’ch-Kilisa (the 
Three Churches); and there are still the houses of a few poor 
farmers in the neighbourhood. 

A little beyond this we came to some more ruins: a single wall 
with two windows was all that remained of the church of this 
village, The soil was now formed of indurated chalk, appearing 
often on the surface, like a rude but nearly level rocky pavement, 
at times covered with a slender vegetation of grass. The outline 
of the country was undulating; but there was an almost continuous 
barrenness, and a total want of water. In this inhospitable dis- 
trict we were constantly mecting with ruins of early Christianity, 
ecclesiastical or monastic edifices, often of great beauty; remains 
of large villages, with deep cisterns or reservoirs hewn out of the 
solid rock ; arches isolated on some Jone rocky summit; or foun- 
tains deserted and broken up. We were evidently passing 
through an interesting district, as being the scat of one of the 
early Christian communities in these countries; and it was im- 
possible to travel through such a scene without asking oneself, 
was it from fear of prosecution, to avoid jealousy or envy, or still 
more probably to practise the severe exercises and austere self- 
denial which sprang from a then young but ardent devotion, that 
here, asin the Syrian hillsof Reiha and Edlib, and amid the rocks 
of Sheikh Baraket, or Mount St. Simeon, the early Christians 
retreated into stony and sterile districts, without shade from the 
sun, and even without spring-water to quench a summer's thirst. 

| We peeked our tent in the evening in the gardens 1 hour 
| to the N. of Bir, as we expected the town to be crowded: the 
tents of the Ser‘asker’s troops extended along the opposite banks 
of the Euphrates. Our position was in 37° 3'45" N. We suf- 
fered in this place from dust and flies ; so much so that we could 
hardly get on with our work, 
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15th.—Crossing the Euphrates, we rode to the village of 
Nizib,* where Hafiz Pishi was encamped with his troops. 
This village, situated in N. lat. 37° 1" 15", and nearly due W. 
74 miles from Bir, is at the foot of a range of limestone hills, 
which extend E. and W. from the banks of the Euphrates, near 
Tel Balkis, to beyond the meridian of 'Ain-tib: a rivulet flows here 
from a long valley in this low range of hills, which it fertilises in 
its progress, joining the river of Kezrin,} about 14 mile below the 
village. The soil presents a nearly uniform level at the foot of 
the hills, sinking only gradually towards the river, when it is cut 
into deep ravines. Between the hills and the valley are many 
groves of olives and fig-trees. Hafiz Pasha had at first entrenched 
himself in a camp on the heights, immediately above the river, on 
the right bank, and opposite Bir; but had subsequently removed 
to the pleasanter valley of Nib, where his camp was only for- 
tified to the right, or the W. and S.W. The general was de- 
lighted to see us; but when we mentioned the object of our visit, 
to obtain a fermin, and a khavass, for the district of Sinjdr, his tone 
altered very much. These countries had shown many symptoms 
of dissatisfaction at levies lately made for provender, Kc., for the 
army; he therefore thought we had better delay a littl. We 
then proposed to proceed by Nisibin; and, after further conver- 
sation, he terminated by urging, in a manner that could not be 
refused, that we would spend two or three days with him in the 
camp. “Ali Beg, a colonel of irregular troops, was sent back 
with us to Bir; and so fearful were they of our disappointing the 
general, that we were much pressed to spend the night at the 
governor's house at that place. The next morning, on our arrival 
at the camp, we found a large and showy tent, with a numerous 
retinue of servants, placed at our disposal, and our table was 
served from the Pisha's kitchen. 

On Thursday, June 20th, the Egyptian army made its appear- 
ance, having driven before it the advanced guard of the Turks, 
and captured several guns and tents. On Friday, the 21st, 
Ibrahim Pasha reconnoitred the position of the Turks, which led 
to a small engagement between the out-posts, and afterwards to a 
more serious demonstration. Saturday, the 22nd, the Egyptians 
commenced their march along the right bank of the Kein; and, 
Sunday, the 23rd, had crossed that river, and occupied a position 
close to our camp, by which, with a short march further, they 
were enabled to command the whole of our left. Hafiz Pisha 
was at this conjuncture recommended, by the Prussian staff-officers 
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at that time in his service, to attack the Egyptians in their 
position, or to retire to Bir, We also made a last attempt to 
obtain even a tezkereh to enable us to leave the camp. I -repre- 
sented the necessity of my moving, not so much on my own 
account, as for the safety of my instruments. “If you are not 
safe here,” answered the Pasha, “when will you be safe? Have 
you so litthe confidence mm our success?” To this I answered, if 
he would only let me send my luggage to Bir, I would will- 
ingly stop with him myself. After some hesitation the general 
Mn he would start with me at midnight. I had, however, 
scarcely imparted his last determination to the Prussian. officers 
when a Mullah interfered: the Pashé altered his intention, and 
resolyed upon giving battle the ensuing morning: at midnight the 
camp of the Eeypiichs was canonaded and thrown into dis- 
~— but the Mullahs also prevented any advantage bemg taken 
is. 
 24th.—T he two armies came into collision; that of the Egyy 

tians, with irregular troops, was 34,500 strong, according to the 
reports that could be most relied upon, with 110 guns; that of 
the Turks 33,200, with 160 guns, There were also on the side 
of the Turks two battalions of Egyptians, that had surrendered at 
the taking of “Aim-tib, besides many deserters. Three regiments 
of Turkish cavalry remamed inactive during the conflict. The 
Egyptian prisoners and deserters gave way at once, and the Bashi 
Boeak, or irregular troops, to whom was left the support of the 
extreme left, repaired, soon after the commencement of the en- 
pfagement, to the camp, where, tearing to pieces the tent in which 
it was known that the treasury was deposited, they endeavoured 
to secure whatever was in their power. The Egyptians, in the 
Mean time, meeting with no opposition, had advanced along the 
foot of the hills, and, taking possession of the village of Nizib, 
and the head of the camp, opened a fire upon the line of fugitives 
and troops along its whole extent. Notwithstanding all these 
disadvantages, the main bedy of the ‘Osmanlis fought with great 
courage, and the battle remained some time undecided, till the 
misfortunes entailed at first drew the remainder into disorder, 
_ and flight became general. 

Early in the morning we had endeavoured to secure horses 
sufficient to carry off our baggage in case of misadventure, and 
while Mr. Russell and myself rode out to see the progress of 
events, Mr. Ragsiim was to superintend, if possible, their starting. 
In this, however, he was opposed by the Turkish troops, who, on 
his trying to escape, surrounded him with their bayonets, and 
finally, on the plundering irruption of the Bashi Bézik, he was 
obliged to make his escape, with only a servant, who carried two 
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small | . Ther earl period of the engagement, al which 
the Sore slanted than-onte and opened a raking fire close 
to our tent, prevented Mr. Russell and myself from ever regaining 
it, notwithstanding many attempts, in which we were also much 
impeded by fugitives and retreating artillery.. My maps and papers 
I had luckily secured about my person, and the sextant and Kater's 
amplitude and altitude-instrument had been packed upon a spare 
horse, upon which a servant was, in case of emergency, to effect 
his retreat. We thus commenced our retreat apart from. one 
another, our arrangements having been previously made that we 
should meet at "Ain-tab. It was, however, near sunset, when 
following the dense crowd of fugitives, that the ruined towers of 
Rim-Kal'ah, only a few miles to our right, warned me that we 
were upon a wrong road. We then became alarmed for the safety 
of Mr. Rassim, and resolved upon running the chance of finding 
our way across the country. We had not, however, left the main 
body a quarter of an hour, before we found ourselves at hand 
with five armed Kurds, who were very vociferous in demanding 
where we were going. Being thus caught off the road, we thought 
that they took us for deserters, trymg to join [brahim Pasha, and 
having entered into a»colloquy, we foolishly got off our horses to 
show our fermidn, which was a signal for a commencement of 
robbery, in which they obtamed possession of my watch, and 
from Mr. Russell of his chronometer. They then hesitated 
a moment how to proceed, during which Mr. Russell, having 
stolen round his horse, secured his gun, and had it pointed at one 
of the rubbers, and by a nearly simultaneous movement I had 
mounted mine, and secured my pistols; the consequence was, 
that we obliged them to restore our watches, and even to pick up 
some papers which had fallen during the discussion. We, bow- 
ever, gave up the idea of crossing the country, and rejoined the 
main body of the army, with whom we continued our retreat, 
passing a rocky ravine of limestone about 400 fect in depth, down 
the sides of which the road was the most precipitous and difficult 
1 had ever seen a body of men, still less loaded horses, attempt, 
and entailed the most curious scene of disasters and fallings over 
that can be well imagined. After dark, we reached another 
ravine of a nearly similar character, where, having divided a small 
crust given to us by a soldier, for we had not broken fast all day, 
Mr. Russell and myself slept by our horses, under the shelter of 
anoble plane-tree. It may be remarked here, that in the course 
of the day's journey we found basanites cropping out im the great 
uplands of indurated limestone of Riim-Kal’ ah, a circumstance 
Which does not occur nearer to the Euphrates. 

26th—We continued our retreat, ascending steep precipices to 
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the valley of "Arabin Ovahsi. The natives of the numerous 
villages in this fertile valley bad armed themselves against the 
Turks, who offered no violence nor harm to their habitations; but, 
dividing themselves into two parties, the infantry by a well- 
sustained firing cleared the rocks, while the horsemen united 
against the bodies in the plain. The firing of both parties was, 
however, very harmless. Passing over a long steril limestone 
country, where many broke down from mere thirst, we reached 
a small river, crossed by a very antique-looking and ruinous 
bridge, which was what | had often asked for in these countries, 
the Pons Sing of the Tables. Here, by accident or otherwise, 
two corn-fields caught fire, which spread with fearful rapidity ; 
we passed many villages on our road hence, feeding our horses 
occasionally in the corn-fields by the road-side, for we had no 
alternative, they would not give or sell corn, or a piece of bread 
at the villages, and our safety depended upon our steeds. We 
stopped again two hours, from 11 to 1, and slept a little, arriving 
at Besni at 3 o'clock in the morning. When daylight cast its 
early glare upon the singular groups sleeping in the streets, on 
the roofs, or by the fountains, or collected in the houses, bazirs, 
and mosques; it was a scene never to be forgotten, but to us parti- 
cularly delightful, for here we found Mr. Kassim in good health, 
and afterwards a servant with the instruments; but the other, who 
had in charge Mr. Rassim’'s desk, with a chronometer and a 
small sum of money, was, from what was afterwards heard, robbed 
and stripped near Riim-Kal’ah. Many already began to arrive 
in this latter condition, and one European eiclicad! little acens- 
tomed to trudge it on foot in hot countries, had lost his horse and 
all his clothes, by unwarily getting himself among a party of 
Bashi Bézik, actually in the main line of retreat. Some attempt 
at reorganization was made at Desni, by Sa'du-llah Pishdé, second 
in command; orders were given not to leave the town, but to 
collect together for the morrow, and we thus gained some rest, 
amd started in a stronger body. 

27th.—On passing the foot of Mount Khurkhun, a sharp irre- 
gular firing from above brought many a hundred muskets to bear 
upon the spot, and soon dislodged a party of Kurds. We sto pyre 
a few moments at Perverech, and the same night reached Erkenek, 
where we obtained some fool. 

28th.—Crossing the Gok Tenah, where we passed the body of 
an Armeman killed by the Kurds, we proceeded by Sarghi to 
the sources of the Sultan Si, where we found fourteen guns that 
had been sent as a reinforcement; these we took back with us, 
stopping the mght at Gdzeneh, or Goz Khanah, and reached 
Aspuzi next day. 
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20th.—We found Hiifiz Pishi had also arrived at this place 
by another mountain road, along which he had been subjected to 
ve eat annoyance from the Kurds. We at once uested a 
sctherh) for Samsan, to which, when granted, si i the 
polite offer of a Tatér. We intended to start by break of day, but 
the Pasha insisted upon seeing us before our departure. He did 
not sleep, he said. We accordingly waited upon him at 3 a.m. 
next morning, and found him already up. His brother, [brail 
Pishd, had been weeping during the night. It was almost with 
difficulty that we got away from our distressed friend, and we 
only got that morning to Malitiyah, having had to send a message 
back for a guard, as the road to Sivas, by Delikli Tash, was shut 
up by the Reshvan Kurds. Luckily, the mutesellim of "Arab- 
Keil (Kir), who had come to satisfy the inhabitants of his district 
that Hiifiz Pasha was still alive by his personal report, was about 
to return that evening, so we resolved upon altering our road, and 
started soon after dark, with a guard of about thirty men, over 
the bridge of the Tokhmah-Si, and by the banks of the Euphrates, 
sleeping a few hours at Mor Hamam, where the inhabitants 
boasted of having themselves captured seventeen Kurds that day, 

July 3rd.—We arrived at 'Arab-Keil (Kir) early this morning 

and feasted upon fried eggs, mulberries, and sour milk. What a 
change had come over our circumstances, when a few days ago a 
bit of bread would have almost tempted us to robbery! The only 
¢lrawback was the health of the party. The hot rays of the sun 
had been unrefreshed by any breeze for two days; both Mr. 
Russell and the Tatir were completely knocked up. Our horses 
had also suffered severely, and had mostly sore backs or abscesses. 
A guard was given us to Divrigi, which we reached by a road 
different from that by which [ had formerly travelled, and which 
presented me with some new geological features, more particularly 
an extensive trachytic tract. 

We stopped a day at Sivis, in lat, 39° 44’ N., and arrived on 
Monday, July 15th, at Samsun, Here we found one of the steam- 
boats had had an accident, and the others upon the same station 
had not been here for some time. Much anxiet prevailed in the 
town, to which many Europeans had repaired from the interior, 
on account of the alarm produced by the death of the Sultan, 
and the defeat of the Turkish army. There had also been several 
cases of plague in the town, which malady had been brought by 
a Circassian vessel. Under these circumstances, we resolved 
upon not waiting the chance of a steam-boat, but to continue our 
journey by land; we accordingly the same evening retraced our 
steps through the beautiful but muddy forests that clothe the 
shores of Paphlagonia, and, sleeping near a spring, next day 
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reached Gerzeh, formerly a bathing-place of much repute, but 
all the ruins at present existing are of the Mohammedan wera. — 

At Merzevin we regained the great road, which we found to 
our surprise to be crowded with a vagabond and undisciplined 
soldiery, the remains of the army of Zaid Mohammed Pasha of 
Angora, which, after robbing the treasury, had, upon the news of 
Hafiz Pasha's defeat, broken up into separate parties, now on 
their way to Za'ferin-Boli, Kastamuni, Béli, &e. We had the 
ereatest difficulty in keeping peace with these disorderly troops, 
and one Tdtir deserted us during the night-time. We, however, 
got through with safety, and on the @8th July arrived at Con- 
stantinople. 


Ca ye ( 3 


IX.— Notes of a Journey through a part of Kurdistan, inthe Sum- 
mer of 1838. By James Brawt, Esq., H.B.M. Consul at Erz- 


Rim. Communicated by Viscount Patmerston, G.C.B. 
My arrangements being completed, and the weather having be- 
come apparently setiled, after a late and wet spring, I left Erz- 
Rim on the 16th of June, 1838, accompanied by Mr. Adam 
Gifford Glascott, of her Majesty's navy, who had volunteered to 
make a map of our route, and my surgeon, Dr. Edward Dalzel 
Dickson. 

Crossing the low range of mountains eastward of the town, 
called the Deveh Boyund (Camel's neck), which rise to about 
800 feet above Erz-Riim, we descended into the plain of Pasin! 
At its western extremity we passed a small stream coming from 
the S., which for a short space flowed to the N., but soon after 
took a more easterly direction. It is one of the confluents of the 
Aras, and before reaching Hasan Kal'eh, unites with various other 
rills, which descend from the mountains round the plain. At 
that town, the river assumes the name of Hasan Kal’eh Sa; 
it has there attained some size, reaching to the horse's girths in 
fording it, and being from 20 to 30 yards in breadth. 1 was in- 
formed that, twenty days previously, it had been so swollen as 
to have been quite impassable. Flowing still in an easterly 
direction, at 9 miles distance, it unites with the Bin-gél Sa, 
or real Aras, but is previously joined by the Kird (Wolf) 
and Ketiven Si, both coming from the mountains on the southern 
side‘of the plain. At the point of junction of the Kal’eh and 
Bii-g6l Si, is a stone bridge, called the Chébin Képri (Shep- 
herd’s bridge). After the union, the river is known only by the 
name of Aras, but, even before its junction with the Kal'’ch Sa, 
the Bin-gél Sa is often called Aras by the natives. It has a 
longer course and. a greater volume of water than the Kal'eh 
Su, and is therefore entitled to be considered as the principal 
stream. It rises in the Bif-g6l Tigh (Thousand Lake Mourn 
tain), a lofty range to the 5, and W. of Khinis (or Khuntis), 

The district of Pisin is divided into two begliks, the Upper 
and the Lower. 

Hasan Kal'eh, 18 miles E, of Erz-Riim, is the seat of the Beg 
of the Upper Pisin, whose beghk contains about 120 villages, 
inhabited chiefly by Mohammedans. The greater portion of the 
Armenian peasantry emigrated into Georgia when the Russian 
army evacuated ‘Turkey, after the peace of Adrianople; in con- 
sequence of which emigration, the population of the villages has 
been much diminished, and there is a great deal of ground uncul- 
tivated for want of hands. 

The Aras divides Upper from Lower Pisin, but there are 
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a few exceptions, as some villages, which should by this rule 
belong to the Lower, are notwithstanding attached to the Upper 
Pisin. The lower division is governed by a Beg, who resides at 
a village called Ars, on account of its being his native place, not 
from its importance. This beglik contains seventy villages, and 
emigration has diminished their population and left lands uneul- 
tivated, as it has done in the Upper beglik. | 

The two divisions of Pisin extend about 40 miles in length, 
and the breadth varies from 6 to 10 miles. Both are fertile in 
grain, are in general well watered, and have excellent pastures. 
The villages contain from twelve to 100 families, but the greater 
number have thirty houses and under; the larger villages being 
few. 

On the opposite side of the river, facing the town of Hasan 
Kal'eh, there are innumerable hot springs : some are bituminous, 
but others appear to contain iron and lime. The hottest are 105° 
of Fahrenheit, There are two baths built over the warmest and 
most copious sources, both constantly filled with bathers. The 
town was one of the old Genoese trading stations, and the castle, 
built by these adventurous merchants, occupies the oblong summit 
of a spur thrown out from the main range, which rises about 
1600 feet above the plain. The castle commands the town. The 
modern double wall encircles the town, and joins either end of 
the castle. This wall is said to have been built by a person 
ealled Hasan, whose name has superseded the former one belong- 
ing to the town. Some travellers have supposed the ancient 
Theodosiopolis to have stood here, but there are no remains 
of antiquity whatever. The bath is certainly not Roman, nor ts 
the bridge close to it. The Genoese castle has long been in 
ruins and unserviceable; the modern walls are in so dilapidated 
a state as to be quite useless as a defence. 
gaol wipro oe area from Saliydneb, in lieu of which 
they pay about 50. towards the expense of supporting the post- 
sre Se Listy and are besides seeps rabies seiaa die Peli 
not a light tax, as natives seldom pay anything for lodging and 
food provided them. The town Bt os seven mosques pias ples 
fountains, most of which are more or less dilapidate 

As I shall frequently mention the Sdliyineh,* 1 will here ex- 
plain that it is a tax levied for the expenses of the public admi- 
nistration of the Pishdlik. The mode of collecting it, is as fol- 
lows:—When the amount is fixed by the Pasha, the heads of 
each religious sect meet at the seat of government, and apportion 
it among the districts of the Pashalik In the districts, the heads 





* Literally “ Awnuity ;" the complete phrase is Séliyineh Muka ta'ahst, ae excise 
or tax to provide for he somal malate of public servants, See Hammer's Gesch. 
dev Osmanisehen Reichs, VI. 575, and Meuinski r. Mukita'ah.—F,3. 
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of the sects living at the residence of the chief authority apportion 
the sum allotted to the district among the villages. In the vil- 
lages the sum to be raised in cach is again subdivided among the 
inhabitants by the heads of the village. It is in some degree an 
arbitrary tax, and varies in its amount according to the disposition 
of the Pasha, who produces no accounts to justify its amount, and 
no one can dispute with him the reasonableness of the charge; 
however, the tax cannot be exorlitantly increased, unless for some 
very evident cause, without exciting great complaints; and there- 
fore the Siliyaneh of one year does not much exceed that of the 
pesceting | 

21st—On leaving Hasan Kal’eh we crossed the plain in a 
southerly direction ; at about 44 miles forded the Kurd Su, flowing 
to the E., and 14 mile beyond we forded the Ketiven Si, at a village 
of the same name, situated at the entrance of a defile: these 
rivers unite before they fall into the Kal'eh Si. We crossed the 
defile of Ketiven, and gradually ascended the mountains, until we 
reached ao lofty limestone ridge, estimated at about 1400 feet 
above Hasan Kal’eh, or 7250 feet above the sea. From this 
ridge we descended into a deep, romantic, and wooded glen, fol- 
lowing which in its descent, we were led to the banks of the 
Bin-gél Si, at a place where there is a stone bridge over it, 
stated to be about é hours higher up the stream than the Chéban 
Képri. The river comes from the S.W. and runs to the N.E.: 
the current was rapid, the bed full, and apparently deep, and the 
breadth about 40 yards. Without crossing the bridge we as- 
cended the mountains in a 5.5.W. direction, and after an hour 
reached the small Kurd village of Eipler. The distance from 
Hasan Kal’eh I estimated at between 16 and 18 miles, which it 
took us 7 hours to accomplish. 

Eipler contains twenty families of Kurds, ten of which are | 
tolerably well off, but the rest are in straitened circumstances, 
and serve as shepherds and herdsmen to the others. The only 
road open during the winter from Erz-Rim to Mish 
through this village, the others being blocked up by snow. Its 
elevation by our barometer is 6260 feet above the sea. The 
people this year, on representing their poverty, had half their 
Sdliyineh remitted, although the whole amount was but 121 : 
they cultivate some fields, which give them a scanty supply 
of grain; their main dependence, however, is on their herds 
and flocks. They easily obtain an abundance of hay for their 
cattle during the winter, and there is pasture enough during 
the summer. 

22nd.—The distance from Eipler to K¢i-li is about 12 miles 
direct S. On our way to it we crossed a mountainous tract, which 
abounds in excellent pastures: not far from Ejipler we passed 
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near a large Kurd village, called Agh-yaz, but it was situated 
lower down the mountains than our route, and out of sight. An 
escort. of ten Kurd horsemen who accompanied, me came from 
that village... We reached Kii-li at 94 a.a., and procured aslight 
breakfast while waiting for our baggage to come up. The village 
is situated close under the mountains, at about 5900 fcet above 
the sea, 4 a mile from the banks of the Bii-gél Su, and is in the 
beglik of Khinis. It formerly contained a great many Arme- 
nian families. . 1 was told that 200 emigrated to Georgia, and 
only about 15 Mohammedan families now reside among extensive 
ruins, The flat between the river and the village is rather 
inarshy: a guide accompanied us to point out the ford. The 
Bin-gél Sa is bere from 50 to 60 yards in width, its current 
rapid, the water reaching above the horses’ girths. A very little 
more would have rendered it, if not impassable, at least danger- 
ous and inconvenient, for, as it was, our. baggage was wetted. 
After the passage of the river we ascended through a long grassy 
valley, crossed a mountain-ridge at its head, descended by a stony 
path, and afterwards turned due E., our course to this spot hav- 
ing been about S. In 34 hours from Koi-li, we reached Agh- 
verdn, the estumated distance being about 10 miles, and. situated 
about 300 feet higher than that place. In the early part of the 
day's journey we saw the Bin-gél Tigh: it is a long flat range ; 
the snow lay on it only in patches, but it is said to retain some the 
whole summer. After turning our faces eastward we bad. the 
splendid peak of Sapan (Seibin) Tagh in view, capped with snow : 
it was, however, at a great distance, anid seen over the tops of the 
intervening mountains. Our baggage dul not reach the village 
until nearly 2 hours after us, during which we were exposed to a 
hot sun without shelter. 

The Ak-sakal-li (literally white-beard), or bead of the village, 
was absent; he had gone to Erz-Rim to obtain asupply of shoes, 
clothes, and other necessaries for his family... The village is in 
the beghk of Khinis, and contains eleven families of Kurds, 
three of which only were in good circumstances. They had alto- 
gether about forty fields under cultivation, and a good stockof 
sheep and cattle. | 7 
_ 23rd—From Aghverin, Khinis was distant about 9 miles, 
over a plain cut by deep ravines, more or less broad ; the sides are 
generally of perpendicular rock; the bottom, pastures or culti- 
vated fields, "Rills of water flow.through some, while others are 
quite dry. Ata village named Parmak-siz (Finger-less) in one 
of these ravines, we passed a small stream of water, which rose 
Ina mountain near Aghverin, called Kara Kaya (Black rock) ; 
ania little distance further on, a larger stream occurs in a broader 
ravine of the same character ; the latter river is called Kilisa Su, 
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from a ruined Christian church at the foot of which it passes, but 
higher up it goes, by the name of Peig Sa, from a village on its 
banks ; both these streams flow E.S.E. towards the Murid Chit; 
the last-mentioned, L believe, rises from the range of Biii-g6l 
Tagh. Wereached Khinis at9 a.m. This day and yesterday, 
whenever the breeze intermitted, the heat had been very great, 
even as early as 7 or 8 o'clock in the morning. 

Khinis* is an old town, with an antiquated castle, and hence 
is generally called Khinis-Kale’h-si. It belongs to the Pashalik 
of Mush. The Beg resides here: he is brother of Emin Pasha 
of Mish, and is manne Murid Beg. He was absent; but his 
Kyaya sent the usual compliments and offers of service by his som, 
an officer in the militia, he himself being confined to his house 
by illness. 

This most wretched town is situated at the bottom of a deep 
ravine, with precipitous sides of rock, at an elevation of 5686 feet 
above the sea: through it flows a stream, over which, within the 
town, two small stone bridges of a single arch have been thrown; 
the stream is called the Kal'eh Su, but lower down it assumes 
the name of ‘Ariz Sa, from a village on its banks: it rises in the 
Bin-gél Tazh, and falls ultimately into the Murdd Chéi, The 
town contains about 130 houses (100 Mohammedan and 30 
Armenian) and a well-built mosque. The castle, standing ona 
peninsula with perpendicular sides which advances into the 
ravine, is on a level with the surrounding plain, and overlooks 
the town. A wall, now in ruins, crosses the neck of the peninsula, 
aml once protected the entrance to the castle: the wall, right and 
left of the. castle-entrance, extends along the edge of the ravine, 
and afterwards crosses it at each mediniiie town, uniting with two 
outworks or towers on the opposite side. These works, as well 
as the castle, have been long going to decay. The Beg resides 
in the castle: the apartments of the outer court are in ruins; 
those in the inner are tenanted by the harem of the Beg, and were 
unapproachable. There is no trade here, but for the supply of 
the most ordinary wants of the peasantry, The bdzir contains 
about thirty stalls, in which nothing was to be seen but Aleppo 
handkerchiefs, used as turbans by the inhabitants; boots and 
shoes from Era-Riim; cotton cloth of the country-manufacture ; 
tobacco, pipe-bowls, and» few other. common necessaries, with 
fruit and vegetables. The ordinary and legitimate revenue of the 
Beg is derived from a tenth of the chad of the sail, which yields 
him about 1501 per annum. In lieu of Siliyéneh, the people 
are bound to entertain strangers; ond, this being a post-station, 
guests are numerous, and the tax not alight one. The soil is 
not private property, and is never bought or sold. A person may 

® Khonds or Khantis.—Jihin Numi, p- 425. | 
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build on any unoccupied ground, without a rent being demanded, 
or he may cultivate any vacant land by paying a tenth of the pro- 
duce to the Beg. ae one who neglects to cultivate his fields 
risks losing them, should there be an applicant for them ; but that 
never happens, as there is more Jand than hands to till it. The 
winter is long and severe; the summer hot, succeeding rapidly 
to the melting of the snow. The town 1s situated near the foot 
of the Bin-gél Tagh: it requires, however, six hours to reach 
the summit, on which there are said to be the remains of a castle. 
This | am inclined to doubt, as | have repeatedly found that a 
few stones are quite sufficient to give rise to a similar report. In 
a N.E. direction, 7 hours distant, is situated a district called 
Tuzlah, from a deposit of rock-salt found there, which supplies 
all that is wanted at an extremely moderate rate to the country 
around, Here about fifteen lbs. could be bought for twopence. 
The Kyaya of the Beg was extremely civil in supplying us with 
lambs, milk, &e. 

25th—On inquiry as to the best road to Mush, I found that 
the villages on the direct and ordinary route were without inha- 
bitants, as at this season they were in the mountains for the sake 
of pasture, We should not, therefore, find the supplies of food 
necessary; and | was consequently advised to take a rather more 
circuitous road. By the direct one there was a large river to 
cross, Which must have been forded, but not without inconvenience; 
by that recommended, however, it could be passed by a stone 
bridge. 1 therefore determined to adopt the course suggested. 

On leaving Khinis we took a southerly direction, and crossed 
several narrow valleys, with rich grazing-grounds, and ravines 
such as I have already described. At 2? hours we passed a small 
Kurd village, named Mal-akuldsh, and thence took a S.W. 
direction. We continued over the mountains by bye-paths, 
through good pastures, abounding with an infinite variety of 
beautiful and sweet-smelling flowers. Our course gradually 
became more westerly, until we finally descended by a long slope 
facing the W. to the village of Giamgim. We were 9+ hours on 
the day's march ; but, as we had frequently halted for our baggage, 
our progress was slow, and I did not estimate that we bad ad- 
vanced more nae 20 miles. A thunder-storm broke over the 
mountains; and just as the le were occupied in pitching the 
tents a violent squall of wari ceca: but it was ws scan Bra 
duration, and no rain fell on the low ground we were on. 

The village of Gamgim is situated in a pretty valley, at an 
elevation of 4836 feet, with the a Tagh on the N.: from 
Khinis we had gone round the foot of the range. By a direct road 
from henee, Erz-Riam can be reached in 20 post hours ; and there 
1s @ practicable way straight across the Bi -g6l Tagh range. 
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The village is a Vakuf,* or endowment belonging to a mosque. 
The chief has the title of Sheikh, and is of a sect of Dervishes. 
The inhabitants enjoy an immunity from Saliydneh, and from a 
contribution of men to the regular troops and militia. The place 
contains thirty Kurd and about 15 Armenian families. Since we 
left the plain of Pisin I had not seen much tilled land, and the 
fields I met were carelessly cultivated: in most places the grain 
was just appearing above the ground. In this valley more land 
than usual was to be seen under the plough; and I was informed 
that the soil is rich, the seed rendering about twelve-fold m good 
26th.—From Gimgim we took an easterly direction, and after 
an hour's march passed the Kurd village of Kerbah-kéh, situated 
on the side of a mountain, at the foot of which runs the Char 
Buhir river, coming directly from the Bin-gél Tagh. In 1} h., 
gradually descending to the stream, we crossed it by a stone bridge, 
beyond which, at 1} h. distance, the Char Buhir unites with the 
Murad Chai: they meet in a straight line, the latter coming from 
the E., and the former from the W., and immediately after- 
wards turn off at a right angle through a narrow valley in a 
southerly direction: our barometer here showed 4138 feet above 
the sea. As 1 rode along the valley on the banks of the Chair 
Buhir, I supposed the Murid Chai to be a continuation of that 
river. The distance from Gimgiim to the junction of the rivers 
I estimate at about 11 miles. The straight.road from Khinis 
comes across the mountains, down to the Chir Buhur, before its 
cy and that river must be forded; it was deep and broad. 
united stream turns through a valley, which widens gradually 
until it becomes a part of the plain of Mish. In the valley the 
river might be about 70 yards wide, but its bed expands when it 
reaches the plain. From the junction of the rivers to a village on 
the plain, called Sikawah, is about 8 miles, and 3 beyond we 
stopped at Kirawi, where we pitched our tents: the day's journey 
occupied us 8 hours, This village was inhabited by Arme- 
nians only. In the whole plain of Mish there are not any 
Mohammedan peasants intermingled with the Armenians; a fact 
which would clearly point out this country as belonging rather to 
Armenia than to Kurdistan: indeed the tent-dwelling Kurds are 
evidently intruders, and the stationary Kurds, it cannot be doubted, 
belonged originally to the nomade race. | 
The Kyaya of the village would not give me any information ; 
to every question I asked he replied only, “ How should I 
know?" but I afterwards found a priest who was more communi- 
cative: he confessed to me that the Kyaya was afraid lest he 
RRA ae! Vakf, i. ¢. Permanence ; and thence an endowment for religious and 
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should be known to have communicated anything scling their 
affairs. To remove all apprehension on that point, I assured the 
priest that I never on any occasion disclosed from what source my 
information was derived; he pretended. to. believe this, but he 
showed that he was only half persuaded of its truth, There are 
twenty families in the village, which is the property of Murid 
Beg of Khinis, The villagers own about 300 cows, oxen, and 
buffaloes, 250 to 300 sheep, and twenty brood mares, In wet 
seasons grain yields ten to twelve fold; in dry, four to five only. 
The soil is light and sandy, and they do not irrigate it, All their 

wool is required for domestic use, and they have none to dispos 
of: they grow linseed: for the sake of the oil, used. for burning. 
The winter is not.of so long duration as at Erz-Rim ; but itis 
still very severe: snow falls to a great depth; the river always 
freezes, and loaded carts pass over the ice, The village pays three 
Saliydnebs in the year, each amounting to about 5/, or Gl; the 
usual Khardj, or poll-tax ; and the share of the produce belonging 
to the Beg, besules the Kishlak (winter quarterage), the heaviest 
imposition of the whole, These altogether form a load of taxation 
under which the people appeared very discontented ; but. the 
Ihishlak seemed to form the prominent grievance, -The villagers 
are forced to give winter quarters to ten Kurd families. In the 
tune of the Russian war the army reached Mash; and, when 
quitting it, the Armenians wished to accompany the invaders, but 
itwas not allowed. The Russians were then advancing, and the 
encumbrance of emigrants with their families did not suit them, 
At that period the Kurds. regarded the Armenians as partisans 
of the inyaders, and made no scruple in plundering and often 
murdering them, Since the operations of Reshid Mohammed 
Pashd, and of Hafiz Pasha, and particularly since the enrolment 
of the militia of this Pashalik, the Kurds do not venture to-rob 
openly, and even instances of secret theft have become rare: the 
effect of the last measure has imposed a moral restraint on this 
wild race, whiely is extraordinary when it is considered how few 
the numbers of the militia are (in this Pishdlik not many hun- 
dreds), how recently the system has. been introduced, and how 
ineficient the force yet is, from the imperfection of their equip- 

ment and discipline, | iter? 
Near Sikawah is a small hill. called Osp-polur, which means 
in Armenian “the mountain round as a‘ lentil,” On. this little 
nsing ground. 'Aldiu-ddin Beg, a Kurd. chief, made a successful 
resistance to the government forces sent'to destroy the independ- 
ence he was trying to establish. He was the founder of the 
family of Emin. Pishé of Mish; and the event alluded to hap- 
Pecos abou a century ago, alter which the hill obtained its name. 
n the ‘country | had passed over from Erz-Riim I had scarcely 
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seen a.tree, except in the dale before mentioned, and on the banks 
of the Chiér-Buhir and Murdd Chi, near their union, where 
same willows and dwarf trees are found: in this feature it bore the 
general character of all the igh table-land of Armenia. | 

,27th.—Quitting Kirawi, we continued along the plain, having 
the Murid Chai at a short distance on our left. In 4 hour we 
crossed the river by an ancient bridge of fourteen arches, in so 
dilapidated-and dangerous a condition, that it is unsafe to nde 
over, and we all dismounted and led our horses. The breadth of 
the bridge is 208 paces, and it scarce extended at all over the 
hanks: the barometer. here showed an elevation of 4123 feet, 
The Murad does not approach nearer to Mush, which bore about 
S. from. the brilge, whence the river takes a westerly course. 
Immediately on. crossing the bridge we quitted the river, and 
passed a large Armenian village called Sulik; thence riding 
over an extensive tract of meadow-land, in which hay-making was 
actively going on, in 2 hours we reached the Karé Si. We 
forded it near.an old bridge, the water reaching to the horses’ 
knees, and the breadth of the stream being about 25 yards. The 
Kara 50 rises.in the range of Nimrid Tigh, visible to the east- 
ward, distant 24 to 26 miles, and about 4 or 5 miles below the 
ford terminates its short course in the Murad Chai: 4 mile from 
the Kara Si we came to the villaze of Chevermeh: here we en- 
camped close to an extensive building in ruins, the residence of 
the former Pashds of Mish. . The distance from Kirawi to Che- 
vermeh [ estimated at about 9 miles, | 

After we were settled in our camp I despatched a Khavass to 
the Pash’ to announce my arrival, and to deliver a letter from the 
Ser-'asker of Erz-Ram.. I likewise made known my intention of 
passing two days in the town (toenable me to make inquiries), and 
requested that a house might be furnished me. Soon after the 
Khavdass was gone Khurshid Beg, the youngest brother of the 
Pisha, and lus. Kyaya, in passing by on his return. from a tour in 
the plain, momen atour tents, tle was attended by about ten 
horsemen, After paying the usual compliments, offering his 
services, and taking a cup of coffee, he left me for the residence 
of the Pasha.. The Khavass returned with an officer of the 
Pasha’s to compliment me on my arrival, to know what | stoodin 
need of, and. to express his desire to see me as soon as | could 
conveniently wait on him, He said a house should be prepared 
for mein the town. 

28th,—This morning the Kyayé of the Armenians came to 
conduct us to the quarter prepared, which we reached after } an 
hour's ride. 

Mish is situated in a ravine: as its opening was not in the 
direction of our encampment, the city was not visible from thence. 
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The Pasha was at the Musellim's in the town, and sent to wel- 


come me, and to know when I would pay him a visit. I fixed 
3 o'clock in the same afternoon. At that hour the Chaush Bashi 
(head messenger) of the Pishi came to conduct me to the Serdi 
(palace), situated at a village called Mogiyunk, rather more than 
a mile eastward of the town. It was a large quadrangular build- 
ing, with an irregular tower at each corner, in the same style as 
the old residence of former Pishis near our camp. This new 
Seri was built by Emin Pishé a short time since, and Khiir- 
shid Beg had a residence close by not yet finished. 1 was 
ushered into an elevated Kiosk (Késhk), over one of the corner 
towers, which was entered by crossing the terrace of the palace : 
the view from it was extensive, and its height made it accessible to 
every air that stirred, and very cool and pleasant, The Pasha 
was in his harem when I arrived, but he soon appeared, and wel- 
comed me to Mish, making the usual inquiries as to my health, 
mode of reception everywhere, &c. 1 had seen the Pashé at 
Erz- Rim, te this was only the renewal of our acquaintance. 

_ Emin Pasha is of a family which has long held this Pashdlik : 
the founder of it was the’ Aldu-ddin Beg mentioned before (p- 348), 
since whose time, with few and short interruptions, some member of 
the family has always governed the Pashalik ina state of greater or 
less independence. His father, Selim Pasha, was beheaded about 
30 years ago by the then Pasha of Erz-Riim. Emin was at that 
time a youth of about 15 years of age, and his youngest brother, 
Khurshid Beg, an infant in arms. He has also two other bro- 
thers, Sherif Beg of Bitlis, and Murad Beg of Khinis. The 
Pasha is a handsome man, above 6 feet in height; and the other 
brothers, though not possessing the same commanding appear- 
ance, are yet fine men. All have the reputation of brave and 
skilful warriors, and, from their rank and personal qualities, the 
family possesses great influence in the country. 

The Pasha invited me to dine with him next day at noon. 

29th.—Our quarter in the town was so filthy and confined that 
before I went to the Pasha I had the baggage sent back to our 
tents, intending to go thither direct from the Seri. 

At 1] a.m. the Sarrif or banker of the Pashd came to accom- 
pany us to the palace ; it was mid-day when we arrived. After 
taking coffee and conversing a short time, the dinner was served : 
it was in the usual Turkish style, but, except in its abundance, 
without anything to distinguish it from the repast of an ordi 
person. Several of the Pasha's officers were seated with us: this 
would not have been allowed among ‘Turks of rank, but there is 
very little ceremony among Kurds. 

I took my leave after having invited the Pashi to come next 
Gay to my tents, to try the effect of arms with detonating locks, 
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which he wished to witness. I paid a visit afterwards to Khir- 
shid Beg: the conversation turned on horses chiefly ; he pro- 
mised to accompany his brother on the morrow. 

$0th.—The Pasha came at 11; his suite was neither numerous 
nor brilliant. He tried some pistols and a rifle, and shot very 
fairly with both: he approved much of caps, but was particularly 
struck with the rifle; be could not conceive how so small an arm 
could carry so far. Khiirshid Beg made some better shots than 
the Pashi; he is considered as the most daring and most skilful 
warrior among the brothers, though all are reckoned brave. They 
were much esteemed by Reshid Mohammed Pishd, and did him 
good service in his operations against the Kurds. Khdarshid Beg 
declined sitting at table with his brother; he said he had never 

resumed to sit or eat in his presence; but an officer of the 
Pasha's, and his scribe, vulgar, low persons, were allowed to do 
both. The Pasha considered the being helped, instead of help- 
ing himself out of the dishes, as a very useless ceremony. The 
Beg dined in another tent on the dishes which were removed from 
our table. 

On the following day I paid the Pishé a visit to take leave, 
and remained conversing with him for some time; at the con- 
clusion we parted with mutual expressions of regard. 

Mish is a town as miserable in appearance as in reality; it 
contains about 700 Mohammedan and 500 Armenian families. 
The latter form the wealthiest portion of the population, and on 
them devolves the whole weight of the annual Séliyéneh, amount- 
ing to about 20001, the Mohammedans being exempted from tt. 
The present Pishé does not extort money from the r’ayah popu- 
lation, but he is said not to spare the chiefs of the Kurd tribes 
when good opportunities present themselves for levying money, 
Husein, who held this Pashdlik for a year, and was replaced by 
Emin, whom he had superseded, was very rapacious, and was 
said to have been in the habit of levying sums from r'ayahs, 
nominally in proportion to their supposed wealth, but often so 
disproportionate as to have reduced many to indigence, and to 
have obliged most to dispose of all their little superiluities. The 
Kishlak pdrah-si, or the sum paid by the various Kurd tribes in 
the Pishalik of Mush for winter quarters to the Ser-‘asker of 
Erz- Rim, is an arbitrary tax, depending on the disposition of the 
Ser-asker. The villages of the plain of Miish are, as before 
observed, all inhabited by Armenians, but beyond the limits of 
the plain, there are both Kurd and Armenian peasants, some- 
times mixed in the same, and sometimes each inhabiting separate 
villages: however, throughout the Pashalik, the Armenian pea- 
santry exceed in number the Mohammedan; I mean, setting 
aside the tent-dwelling tribes. ‘There are few articles produced 
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in the neighbourhood of Mush which would be fit for exportation 
to Europe. The principal products are grain and tobacco, but a 
large number of horses, horned cattle, and sheep, are disposed of, 
principally, of course, by the Kurd tribes; dealers come to buy 
sheep and drive them for sale into Syria, as well as to Con- 
pares “9 Some gum-tragacanth and gall-nuts are brought for 
sale to Mish, but they are produced elsewhere. Cotton cloth of 
n coarse kind is manufactured for the use of the country, and 
cloths are brought from Aleppo for the consumption of the in- 
habitants; a very few European manufactures are used, and those 
toa very limited extent, for in general the people are too poor 
to purchase any but the commonest articles. The plain may be 
ealled a fine one, being nearly 40 miles in length and from 12 to 
14 miles in its greatest breadth ; it is watered by numerous 
streams, but im some parts it is stony and arid. [tis said to con- 
tain upwards of 100 villages, each having from 20 to 40 families; 
there are some few which have more. The’ climate is less 
rigorous than that of Erz-Rim ; as much snow, perhaps, falls, 
but the cold is not so severe ; the summer is warmer; indeed, it 
is often sultry. Our barometer showed an elevation of 4692 feet, 
or about 1300 feet lower than the plain of Erz-Rim. Grapes 
are grown in vineyards on the sides of hills, and a great abund- 
ance of melons are produced ; there is no searcity of any kind of 
co fruits. The only trees to be seen are a few planted 
around the villages: the recesses of the mountain-range on the 5. 
are said to have oak-forests, but I suspect the trees are small. 
There are several varieties of the oak ; one produces the gall-nut, 
and another manna: the latter is a saccharine secretion whieh 
does not possess any medicinal quality, or any liar flavour. 
It is collected by suspending the branches with the leaves on 
until they are quite dry; they are then shaken ; the manna falls 
off, and is purified by boiling and skimming off the Pieces of 
preter leaves and any extraneous matter: this manna is used for 
making sweetmeats, instead of sugar. It is a very uncertain pro- - 
duct, and 18 Often for a fedoniiin of years onal be found in 
sufficient quantity to be worth collecting: dry seasons are in 
general favourable; wet, the contrary ; but still in the present 
summer, one of more than an average degree of heat and drought, 
the crop failed. 

July 2nd.—Emin Pasha had a pointed an escort to accompany 
me tothe next Agha, beyond the limits of his territory on the ‘aah 
to waa onsih expected to meet Hafiz Pishé. There 
were two ronds from Mish, the one by going down the Murid 
on its right bank to Palit, and eter. to the S. over the 
Seceiran: the other by immediately crossing the mountains on 
the 'S.: the latter was the least frequented and the most rugged ; 
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the former, the most circuitous route. | was, however, told that, 
with respect to the state of the road, there was scarcely a choice, 
and I therefore selected the shortest. I left Mish, attended by 
Sherif Aghd, with nme Kurd horsemen; he ts chief of a tribe 
named Elmin-li, which passes the summer in the mountains bor- 
dering the plain on the S., and the winter in quarters in the 
villages at the foot of the same mountains. The first day we 
reached a village named Kizil Aghaj, situated nearly at the 
western extremity of the plain, close under the mountains. The 
village stands on the banks of a copious and clear stream which 
runs through a ravine and flows in a direct line to the Murdd 
Chai, which we saw winding through the centre of the plain, 
about 6 miles off. The distance from Chevermeh was about 10 
to 11 miles due W. We passed through several villages on our 
way, and saw many others m the more central and fertile part of 


the 2 Seon | 

I'he village of Kizil Agha), though apparently large, contained 
only thirty Armenian families: the numerous buildings, which 
give it an appearance of some extent, are occupied by the Kurds 
and their cattle, as thirty families of Sherif Agha’s tribe winter 
here. The people complained of extreme poverty, and, to judge 
by the absence of every kind of furniture from their huts, the 
complaint is not without foundation, Their land is arid and 
stony, and will not produce wheat or barley, but merely millet. 
They however owned about 800 head of cattle and 600 sheep. 
After we had pitched our tents, Sherif Agha came to pay his 
respects amd take a cup of coffee. In reply to my inquiry as to 
the number of his tribe, he said it consisted of 180 families: he 
slated that nearly 200 years ago seven families only came from 
the neighbourhood of O'rfah, and settled here, and they had in- 
creased to their present number under the protection of the family 
of Emin Pashi. I think it probable that 100 years might be 
nearer the time of their arrival in this country than 200, but a 
century more or less is nothing to people like Kurds, who have no 
precision in their ideas on any subject. His tribe pays about 
4801 for their Kishlik. [asked why, insteal of paying such a 
sum annually, they did not build themselves houses ; he rephed 
that besides houses, they must have lands from which to collect 
their hay, and fields to raise their corn and straw, and that the 
whole plain was already occupied. He might have added that, 
being shepherds, they could not attend to agriculiure without 
altering their habits, and that at the period when they must make 
their hay and cultivate their fields they were fully engaged in 
attending to their flocks and herds in the mountains. ‘There might 
perhaps be no serious objection to the present mode of giving 
quarters to the Kurds, if they did not ill-treat the Armenians, uf 
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the sum fixed was a fair remuneration to the peasant for the 
labour and inconvenience, and if it were paid to him instead of 
to the Ser-‘asker. 

Sherif Agha considered Hafiz Pishi as more powerful than 
Reshid Mohammed Pisha, from the former's having succeeded 
in subduing the Kharzin Kurds, in which the latter failed. 

3rd.—From Kizil Aghaj we skirted the southern side of the 
plain till we reached its extreme boundary in about 4 an hour ; 
we then turned to the 5, and ascended the mountains. After 
reaching the summit of the first range, called Koshm Tigh, 
at about 6800 feet, we saw two others; the highest, named 
Antégh Tigh, had a good deal of snow on it, but it does not 
remain all the summer; this mountain appeared the centre of the 
group, the ranges on each side being lower. There were dwarf 
oaks on the slopes of the mountains, but none seemed to attain 
the size of trees. We descended into a deep ravine, and after a 
few ascents and descents, -not very long nor steep, reached a 
valley called Shin, in which there are some scattered Kurd houses; 
they were however all untenanted, the inhabitants being on the 
hills for the sake of pasture. We encamped on the banks of a 
stream not far from some Kurd tents, from which we obtained 
supplies of food. About fifty families cultivate this narrow but 
pretty valley, and as many as can find room in the few houses 
which exist, remain there during the winter; they belong to a 
tribe called Badikanli, which consists of 550 families ; the prin- 
cipal residence of the tribeis more to the S., and they winter near 
the Tigns, where those of this valley who cannot find accommo- 
dation here in the winter join them. The crops were backward, 
aml the Kurds were irrigating the fields, This tribe refused to 
submit to Reshid Mohammed Pasha, and took Up a position in 
this valley, where it was attacked, and, after having suffered a ter- 
rible defeat, submitted: 500 recruits were then given to. the 
Pasha, and the tribe lost all their property and arms, and have 
been since very much reduced in wealth and importance. Before 
their defeat, aves held this mountain tract in lawless independence, 
permitting neither caravan nor passenger to through it, 
without having secured their protection by a canal 

Sherif Agha came as usual to take coffee. 1 inquired of him 
respecting the Yezidi Kurds. He said they do not pretend to be 
Mohammedans, and they curse Mohammed. They call Satan 
Meliki Tatsh (King Peacock). He said they were very angry on 
hearing the term Sheitin (the Turkish for devil) used in their pre- 
sence, and he confirmed the account | had previously heard, that, if 
acircle be drawn round one on the ground, he will not move from 
worn until he has obliterated it, He knew nothing of their faith. 

he Chirgh Séndurin (Lamp Extinguishers) are quite a dis- 
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tinct sect; they dress upa log of wood in fine clothes and pelisses, 
and adore it. When a great man dies they inter all his wealth 
with his body. The Mohammedans, if they hear of the burial of 
a chief, watch their opportunity, and open the grave at night for 
the sake of what is to be found there. The Duyik Kurds are 
most of them of the latter sect; they are called Kizil-bidsh 
(Red-head) by the Mohammedans. There are many Kurd tribes 
who are Mohammedans; many are Yezidis, and but few are 
Chirigh Séndurins. 
4th.—Immediately on mounting, we commenced ascending 
the Darkish Tigh. It took us 14 hour to reach the highest 
part of the range, which we crossed at 6490 feet above 
the sea, and immediately commenced the descent by the most 
difficult path I ever went over; sometimes it led us round pre- 
cipitous hollows in the hills; sometimes it came down in a zigzag 
the face of a nearly perpendicular rock. Our horses, though led, 
often slipped off the uneven and narrow path, and risked being 
oe into the abyss, perhaps 1200 feet in depth, and it was 
¥ great caution alone that a person even on foot could keep his 
| Below us ran the river, on the banks of which we had 
encamped ; there it had an easterly course, but after quitting 
the valley it turned westward, rounding the mountain up the face 
of which we had climbed to the 5.8.W. Along our path nume- 
rous springs issued from the sides of the mountains, all of which 
are carefully and skilfully conducted -by long channels to irrigate 
fields found on every spot which admits of cultivation ; near them 
a hut was generally to be seen, After a difficult and fotigm 
walk of 2 hours (for riding was seldom possible), we fo 
ourselves opposite to the high ridge we had crossed, and scarcely a 
mile distant from it: we waited two hours for our baggage to 
come up, fearing the muleteers might require assistance. We 
then proceeded, winding along the mountains’ sides by paths very 
little better than those just described. In 24 hours we came 
down to the stream which we had seen so long in the valley 
below us; it one the Kolb Si (Handle Water), and was 
ny ty considerable river, reaching to the girths in fording. 
Weicroaed it, and waited under the shade of some trees, but our 
baggage did not make its appearance, and we proceeded on our 
march. In @ hours we reached an Armeman village called 
Aghariin by the inhabitants, but Khanzir (Hog) by the Kurds, 
beautifully situated in a gorge of the mountains opening to the 
plain, commanding a splendid view, and surrounded by magni- 
ficent walnut-trees. We here procured some food, for which a 
fast and a ride of 12 hours gave us an appetite. I met here 
a man belonging to Hafiz Pishi, named Ahmed Aghé; he was 
remarkably civil, and he it was who ordered us our repast. The 
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ople complained loudly of exactions, and declared they had no 
longer the means of paying what was demanded of them. » It was 
thought probable that the Kurds left with our baggage would 
conduct it by another and shorter road to the village we had 
originally fixed upon as our resting-place, and we therefore 
mounted again at 5} p.m., at the same time sending people back 
to tell the muleteers that we had gone on. At 7 we reached the 
village of Nerjki, the residence of a Kurd chief, called, Haji 
Zildl Agha’. He received us very bospitably, and had a supper 
prepared, which, however, was quite unnecessary after the repast 
we had had at Agharin. Our baggage did not appear, and we 
slept in the open air under the trees, the weather being sufficiently 
warm to render any covering unnecessary. The distance we had 
come was called 8 hours by the — we bad — 10 irs 
riding and walking, besides many long stoppages for our bag- 
ees it Gecapied our loaded horses 154 bours. to Agharan, 
14 bour short of the village reached, a never nar im my 
travels so dangerous and difficult a pass: the passage of troops 
could be easily arrested by a small force, and it would be quite 
impossible to drag artillery over it. Yet I was told the Kharzan 
mountains are still more impracticable, and that no loaded animal, 
except a mule, can traverse them at all. 

Sth.—Next morning early our loads arrived; the horses were 
too much fatigued to come beyond Agharin the evening before; 
our people were well treated by orders of Ahmed Agha, Hafiz 
Pashi'’s man. Many of the horses had fallen down the sides of 
the mountains, but fortunately none were much hurt, and no very 
serious damage had occurred to our baggage; as by a miracle, 
the case of instruments had not suffered in the least. Our host 
was an old Kurd chief; he had resisted Reshid Mohammed 
Pfashd, and his house was in consequence burned; be himself 
escaped to the mountains. but was afterwards forced to surrender; 
he was detained as a prisoner at Diydr-Bekr for a twelvemonth, 
and was then sent to bis home and restored to the command ol his 
old district, but his fortunes were ruined, his house destroyed, his 
dependents dispersed, and his two eldest sons had fallen victims 
tothe climate of Diyir-Bekr. He himself was)almost blind from 
cataracts forming in both eyes, which were nearly inatured ; he 
asked Dr. Dickson for a remedy, and was much grieved to hear 
that he could not furnish one; he was told that an operation 
would alone relieve him, and to have that performed a journey to 
Constantinople was necessary; he said that was impossible, it was 
beyond his means. This Hai could searee speak any Turkish, 
and he used a native of Diyar-Bekr, his scribe, as interpreter. | 
mquired through him how he was so imprudent as to attempt to 
resist Reshid Mohammed Pasha, invested as he was with auihor- 
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‘dtyivons his sovereign. The Haji replied that neither he nor his 
fathers were ever subjected to Pishds, or paid taxes to the 
Sultin, and be could not understand why he should be forced to 
do 80; ee therefore resisted as long as he could. Seeing 
most of us engaged in writing and reading (for he was always 
seated near the tents), he asked ehethaiand ad all write. 7 
replied that most of our peasantry could do so, He said:such an 
acquirement was an useless one to a man like him: since he had 
been able to handle arms he had scarce been for an hour im his 
life without being called on ~ use them, either in defending the 
property of himself and his dependents, or in revenging the im- 
Vries inflicted on them by et edienton He sina with 
an evident feeling of regret for his now powerless and humbled 
station, that-in his younger days he had arms, horses, followers, 
and money. He was now deprived of all these things. Without 
doubt, his want of power, the excitement of a turbulent life, 
alded to his loss of sight, must render his present position, as 
com with his former, anything but agreeable. His wife was 
a tall masculine woman. I was informed that whenever attacked 
at home she was always to be found at his side, loading his rifles 
while he was firing at the assailants. Such is the usual occupation 
of the warlike dames of Kurdistan, and not unfrequently they take 
a more active part in the strife. The Haji derived his title from 
his grandfather, who had performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
since which, the distinction had descended to the representative of 
the family. He was near sixty years of age, tall and stout, and in 
his youth, no doubt, had been a powerful man, and well fitted for 
the head of a turbulent clan. One of his men had been wounded 
in’ the arm bya ball in the Kharzin affair; mdm haae ase 

wound, and improved immediately by the treatment recomn vl 
by Dr. Dickson. 

The Haji had supplied us liberally with lambs, milk, bread, 
&c., and T gave him as an acknowledgment an English shawl, 
and some handkerchiefs printed at Constantinople, much prized 
among the Kurds: he put them all on his head, and came to take 
leave the evening before our departure. He apologised for hisdry 
hospitality, as he termed it, and said he had sought in vain fora 
horse to present me with, but had not been able to find one worth 
my acceptance. I assured him [ was very grateful for his hospi- 

ity and attention, and better pleased at his not having given me 
a horse than if he had. 

The position of Nerjki was pretty; it was under the crest of 
the mountain, overlooking fields which sloped down to the Kolb 
S@: there were a good many fruit-trees about it, and in‘a glen 
close: by, a delightful fall of pure water, which a og 3% the village 
and irrigated the fields; the rocks were limestone, and the ground 
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rough and stony, but wherever cultivation was practicable there 
the land was sown. The climate is by no means severe; the 
summer is hot, but tempered by a constant breeze; the winter is 
short, and much snow does not fall, nor does it lie long on the 
ground. Its elevation by our barometer only 3550 feet above the 
sea, The harvest had nearly terminated, and an abundance of 
common fruits were ripe; both melons and grapes are grown, 
but had not reached maturity. 

Tinquired of Ahmed Agha whether the complaints of misery 
I had heard from the people were just: he said, yes; they were 
in a state barely removed from starvation, and could not pay the 
impositions laid on them. He believed Hafiz Pasha was ignorant 
of this, and he attributed the heavy drains on the people to 
Sa‘du-l-lah Pashi of Diyar-Bekr. No one, however, dared to 
state the fact to Hafiz Pash’. Ahmed Agha's testimony, as that 
of a Turk and a stranger, and one employed to collect the Pasha's 
dues from the people, may be received as valid, and he a peared 
tomeahumaneman. He had been remarkably civil, and offered 
to accompany me, and | willingly accepted his offer. The Haji, 
too, sent one of his sons, 
_ Gth.—Notwithstanding the early hour at which we departed, 
the Haji made his appearance in the morning to take a last fare- 
well, with his shawl and handkerchiefs on his head. We mounted 
at 5 a.M., and, taking a westerly direction, descended to and 
crossed the Kolb Si. We then rode over low mountains covered 
with dwarf oak-trees of several varieties. We crossed another 
small stream, called the Yak 54; the climate had now sensibly 
changed: the oriental plane and Agnus castus grew on the 
borders of the streams, and the cotton-plant was cultivated in the 
fields, At 10.4.m. we reached the village of Darakol, 2993 feet 
above the sea, situated on the high bank of a considerable stream, 
named the Sdrum Su (Sword Water), the bed of which is very 
broad, but the stream was divided into many channels: in the 
sand of the bed I remarked a number of square holes in rows, 
which were prepared for pee’ the water-melon, which is said 
to arrive at very great perfection. The Sirum SG, as well as the 
others we had crossed, flow towards the Tigris, and unite with it 
= the district of Jezirah, which was called 8 days’ journey from 

Darakol contains sixty families, eleven of which are Armenian ; 
the latter are poor, and serve the Mohammedans; the village is 
in the district of the Beg of Mijeh. 1 asked whether the Chris- 
lians had joined the Mohammedans in resisting Reshid Moham- 
med Pasha; the Armenians replied they were forced to do so: 
but Alimed Aghé denied this, and declared that they were as 
Perlinacous im their opposition as the Mohammedans, |The soil 
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isa whitish clay, and very arid, but there is abundance of water 
with which to irrigate it. The houses are all built of clay slate. 
The weather was sultry, and we had several strong gusts of wind, 
which raised most unpleasant and dense clouds of dust, Some 
showers in the afternoon relieved us from this inconvenience, 
7th.—We reached I'lijeh (Warm Spring), our next station, 
after an easy day's march of about 10 to 11 miles. The sky was 
overcast, and the air had been cooled by the showers of the pre- 
ceding day. The Musellim was absent at Diyir Bekr, but his 
son officiated in his place, and pointed out a pleasant garden for 
our tents, 2 mile from the town, with a great number of fruit- 
trees, and a clear spring issuing from the limestone rock, com- 
manding a fine view of the plain we overlooked. We found also 
I'lijeh to be $779 feet above the sea. The son of the Musellim 
spoke very little Turkish. “Abdi Beg paid me a visit; he was 
younger son of the late independent Beg, Husein: his elder 
brother, Beirim Beg, was in exile at Adrianople, and another was 
major in a regiment stationed at Diydr Bekr. A brother of the 
present Musellim, named "I’sa Beg, also came to see me, This 
Kasabah contains 750 Mohammedan and 213 Armenian families ; 
the latter are not cultivators or owners of land, but are mostly 
engaged in manufacturing coarse cotton cloth; the cotton used is 
partly raised in the country, and partly brought from Kharpit and 
=rz-Riim ; the former is of the growth of Adanah, the latter of 
Khoi, in Persia, The bizirs are miserable stalls, and scarcely 
an article of European manufacture was displayed in them. The 
town contains four fountains and two mosques. 

[ inquired of "I'sa Beg whether the people were more con- 
tented now than under the rule of the old Beg; he said they now 
enjoyed tranquillity, which they never did before, and the Moham- 
medans were certainly happier. As to the Rayahs, they were 
more heavily taxed at present, and he did not positively deny their 
destitute condition; but, he observed, they always complained. 
They paid last year, as Saliyaneh, 80/., and they pay Kharaj about 
fis. Sd r head for every male. 

1 will relate here what T learned respecting the inde 
Begs of Hazeré, Ilijeh, and Khini, in the Sanyak of Tiriki. 

The first contained about 60 villages, and was governed by 
Rejeb Beg. He bad 300 horsemen in his service, regularly paid 
ar well mounted and armed; besides these, he could collect from 
his villages about 700 horsemen, and 3000 to 4000 men on foot, 
armed with a sword and rifle. He was considered as the richest 
and most powerful of the three Begs. He derived his wealth 
from his having plundered three or four Pashis of Diydr-Bekr, 
and various rich caravans ; but it is admitted that many acts of the 
kind, committed by others, were attributed to him. He resisted 
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Reshid Mohammed Pasha, was subdued, and exiled to Adrian- 
ople, where he still resides. The government collects the revenues 
of his district and. private property, out of which he is allowed 
1801. per month. The receipts are said to be very considerably 
more than the pee | 

The Beg of I'lijch was Husein Aghi, who was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Beiram Beg, now in exile at Adrianople; the 
father died immediately after his defeat by Reshid Mohammed 
Pishi. The Beglik contains seventy villages, and the Beg could 
command 300 horsemen, and 4000 to 5000 men on foot, armed 
withswordandnfle. Hisrevenves were considerable, but hespent 
them all in preserving his interest among his dependents by 
liberality, and he had no treasure in reserve. 

Khini was under Temir Beg, in exile with the rest at Adrian- 
ople; he could bring into the field 200 horsemen, and 2000 or 
$000 men on foot, armed like the others. His Beglik contained 
sixty villages: he spent all his revenues among his followers. 

These three Begs were always in alliance; occasionally they 
were at peace with my host, Haji ial Aghia, but most gene- 
rally at variance. He was less powerful in the number of his 
followers, but his country being in the mountains was more defen- 
sible; and he maintained himself stoutly against his foes. The 
three Begs were more g yae indeed for fifteen years almost 
constantly, at war with Mirz4 Agha, whose residence was at a 

ace called Banikah, not far from Hazeré. He had only 100 

orsemen of his own, with about 5000 or 6000 riflemen: but, as 
chief of the tribe of the Silivénli Kurds residing in his neighbour- 
hood, he could command 500 horsemen more. 

In their contests the forces seldom met in open field. The 
attack of a village being determined on, the confederates met at 
an appointed rendezvous, and endeavoured to surprise the inha- 
bitants, and carry off everything they could seize. Of course 
defence was made, and ofien a rescue attempted, in which many 
lives were lost. An act of aggression was revenged’ by a similar 
one from the opposite party. It was in autumn, after the 
gathering of the crops, that these plundering expeditions were 
undertaken, probably because a greater booty might then be ex- 
pected. The Armenian peasants carried arms, and fought with 
pated po ey Ui ge es treated by their masters on an 
equal footing. rz Agha’s peasantry were principally Arme- 
mans. ‘The only didierened observed Setalea thes Christian ancl 
the Mohammedan was, that the former paid about 7d. annually to 
the Beg, but no other tax was exacted; the Christian now pays 
tothe Sultan 6s. Sd. Kharij, besides his share of Saliydneh. The 
Moh ans are, I believe, in this part of the country, exempt 
altogether from the Siliyaneh. These Begs were defeated by. 
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Reshid Mohammed P4sha, and their residences burnt : on the sub- 
mission of Mirza Agha all the others immediately tendered theirs, 
considering resistance hopeless. _ . 

The people now enjoy the most perfect security, which they 
never could ensure for an instant under the former system. It is 
irue they pay more; but I should have imagined the exemphon 
from robbery and murder was not too dearly purchased by their 
present taxes: they complain, however, of the unusual imposition, 
while they forget the advantages which they have acquired. 

Ahmed Agha, and the son of Haji Zilal Agha, left us here, 
and returned home. 

8th-—The Musellim’s son came before daylight, wearing on 
his head ashawl! which | had presented to him the evening before, 
in return for the supplies with which he had politely furnished us. 
From our garden we passed through the town, situated under 
lofty limestone cliffs in a ravine full of fruit-trees, and with nu- 
merous rills of water rushing down it. The view of the plain is 
commanding, and the position of the town seemed well chosen; 
but the houses looked like ruins. The remains of the burnt 
palace of the Beg showed it to have been a vast building, and a 
splendid one, considering the place. Our course was west by 
compass, and we kept close under the mountains, having them 
on our right hand. After 3 hours we passed a large Armenian 
village in a broad ravine occupied by fruit-trees, gardens, and 
cultivated fields, a clear stream watering them and spreading 
coolness and verdure around. But before and after reaching this 
village the ground was rocky, and the crops of grain very light; 
the reapers were everywhere getting in the harvest. After a ride 
of 5 hours, we arrived at the Kasabah of Khini, but our baggage 
was long before it came forward. I estimated the distance to be 
from 18 to 20 miles. We found a shady garden to encamp in, 
under fruit-trees, and the Musellim gave orders to the Kyaya of 
the Armenians to see that we were furnished with everything we 
stood in need of. The muleteers complained that the animals 
had not recovered from the hard day over the Darkiish mountain, 
and requested I would allow them a day's repose, which I con- 
sented to the more willingly as we were in a pleasant place, and 
the Musellim was very civil. 

The town contains 300 Mohammedan and 150 Armenian 
families. The K yaya said the Armenians were very poor, that in 
one way or another their taxes amounted to about SOOL, and they 
had been much impoverished by exactions. On the score of tran- 
quillity they were much better off now than formerly: they did 
not jom their Beg in his struggle with Reshid Mohammed Pasha, 
lut-surrendered their arms when they were demanded by the 
Pasha. None of the Armenians are cultivators, but some own 
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vineyards and gardens, and send their fruit for sale to Diyar- 
Bekr, 12 hours distant, bearing S. by W. by compass. They 
are all engaged in spinning and weaving cotton-yarn and coarse 
cotton cloths. The Kyaya calculated that there were 120 looms 
in the town, producing annually $0,000 pieces of cloth; they are 
sold among the neighbouring villages for their consumption, but 
some are sent to Diyir-Bekr as well as to Mish. They draw 
their cotton from Kharptit and Erz-Riim. In the town is a most 
abundant spring of water, the source of a river called the Anbar 
Su (Granary River). Anbar* means “a barn for grain.” The 
head of water is confined in a stone-built basin, and the supply 
issues from beneath several small arches. At the base of one of 
the sules the water is very excellent and limpid; and the thermo- 
meter put into it indicated 57° of Farenheit: as the springs issue 
from the rock, this should show the mean temperature of the 
climate ; this supposition is the more probable, as the spring in the 
garden at I'lijeh gave the same temperature, and that also issued 
from limestone rock. The peuple said this water was warm 
in winter and cool in summer—a pretty sure indication of its pre- 
serving an invariable degree of temperature. Khini has an eleya- 
tion of 2924 feet, 

The Musellim, Sherif Beg, a native of Diyér Bekr, had paid 
me a visit soon after my arrival, and had been remarkably oblig- 
ing in supplying our wants. I returned his call: his residence 
was very miserable, but he said he was repairing some rooms in 
the harem of the old Beg’s house, which had been burned. | 
learned from him that Hafiz Pasha, on his return from Kharzin, 
went from hence to Sivin Ma'den, an iron-mine, which he was 
working by the aid of Europeans; it was situated on the road 
from this place to Pali. The Beg showed mea specimen of the 
ore: the discovery was not a new one, the mine had been worked 
before; but the iron, he said, did not prove good, and the en- 
terprise was abandoned. He made some inquiries respecting 
England, and asked me whether it were better than this country. 
I said it would not bear a comparison, since it was highly culti« 
vated, and this a desert ; there the people were industrious, intel- 
ligent, and always aiming at improvement; here they were list- 
less, and never attempted to ameliorate things. He observed the 
inhabitants were very stupid, and had not introduced ‘arabahs, i, ¢. 
carts, which were used in many other parts of the country, and 
Were peculiarly adapted to these plains. I replied that their in- 
dolence was perhaps less owing to their stupidity than to the 
nature of the government. If a person gained money by superior 
activity and intelligence, it was seized on by some rapacious go- 
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vernor ; so thatall motive to exertion was destroyed. He admitted 
there was truth in the remark; but said the natives, when they 
beeame rich, were apt to grow eee and forget their duty ; and 
he cited as an example the conduct of the Begs in this neighbour- 
hood, who were puffed up with their riches, and turned rebels. 
[ replied that, if the government had been a just one, and pos- 
sessed a proper control, there would have been no motive to 
become rebels, which was probably an act of self-defence, nor 
could the Begs have succeeded in becoming independent. He 
hoped that now the country was subject to the control of the 
legally-appointed authorities it would enjoy tranquillity, and that 
prosperity would follow as a natural consequence. His idea that 
people must be kept poor by oppression to make them obedient, 
is quite a Turkish mode of keeping subjects to their duty ; and 
this maxim, so long enforced, has reduced the country to the state 
in which it is. I heard from a Sarraf of Diyir-Bekr, who had 
come hither to recover 250. of the Musellim, for money advanced 
him to make presents on his appointment, that he expected to 
receive his money almost immediately, as a Siliydneh was about 
to be imposed on the people for the purpose, Thus they are 
taxed, not for the real exigencies of the state, but to fee rapacious 
Pashis or their attendants. For the civilities received from 
Sherif Beg I made him a suitable present. 

10th.— Quitting the town, and keeping a course West by com- 
pass, at about 14 hour, we reached the extremity of the plain of 
Khini. We then entered a gorge or pass in the mountains, and 
emerged from it into another well-cultivated plain; in 5} hours 
we reached the banks of a river which came from the north 
through a rent in the mountains. The stream turned west for 
about 2 mules, and then to the southward, and passed an 
Anmenian village named Zibeneh, whence it takes the name of 
the Zibeneh Su. I was informed the source of this river was in 
a range of mountains, on the other side of which the Murad Chai 
runs, the range being parallel to the course of the river. We 
descended from the high bank, and crossed the stream; the water 
was clear, the current rapid ; it was at one time confined to a nar- 
row deep channel of 50 feet; at another it ran in several chan- 
nels over a wide sandy bed. We kept along the right bank of the 
river: on the opposite side, where it turns off to the south, in a 
perpendicular cliff of rock rising from the stream, | sawa number 
of caverns excavated in the rock; they were high above the water, 
antl could not have been reached without a great deal of difficulty, 
Leaying the river we ascended to higher ground, and continued 
over an extensive level, covered with large fields of grain, which 
the reapers were busily engaged in cutting. I saw also 
fields sown with maiz. We passed near a village, and afterwards 
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through a narrow valley, at the opposite extremity of which we 
came to the village of Pinan, in a ride of 6} hours, the distance 
being estimated at 16 to 18 miles. | | | 

The village is situated at the mouth of a ravine, overlooking a 
small but pretty plain, Below the village there are some kitchen- 
gardens; but we could not find a spot to pitch our tents, and we 
took up our quarters at the house of Ahmed Agha, the chief. 
He had just returned from Arghani Ma‘den, and informed me 
that Hafiz Pashi was at Kharpit. Piran contains ninety Mo- 
hammedan and eighty Armenian families ; it is one of the filty 
villages belonging to the Beg of Egil. The Beg had always been 
subject to the governor of Arghani Ma‘den, and never robbed, as 
the other Begs were in the habit of doing, and the people con- 
sequently had always enjoyed tranquillity. From the appearance 
of the country, | supposed the people to be well off; the Agha 
sail they were so formerly, but impositions had increased so much 
of late, that they were much fallen from their prosperous. state. 
They were obliged to supply 5000 loads of charcoal to the Arghana 
mine, which they did ata loss to the village, of about 2501. 1 
presumed this was in lieu of the Saliyaneh, to which the Agha 
replied that the Saliyaneh and every other usual tax must be paid 
as well, He told me the charcoal was made in the mountains on 
the north, but the wood was rapidly decrea: Near the village 
are the rus of an Armenian church; one arch standing proves it 
to have been a massive building, but rough in its construction, 
I met bere two Jews of Aleppo, employed by a merchant of their 
own persuasion in that city to sell Aleppo manufactures, for which 
they receive gall-nuts in payment; these are forwarded to their 
masters at Aleppo. 

11th.—We rose early, as the day's journey was rather long 
and mountainous, and there was no intermediate village between 
this place and the Arghand mine. \We commenced our march by 
moonlight, at 2h, 40m. a.m. We passed a very stony defile, and 
descended to a small stream flowing to the S.E. : an hour beyond 
it, We came to a more considerable stream having the same course; 
the road from hence became more mountainous, We arrived on 
the edge of a steep mountain, directly site to the mine, with 
the Diydr Bekr branch of the Tigris flowing between us; de- 
scending this mountain, we crossed the river by a bridge in rather 
a dilapidated state, and ascended to the: mine. We had scen 
very few traces of cultivation on our road, and those few were 
near the mine: the hills were of a crumbling whitish sort of clay, 
without eee their appearance made our day's ride 
Monotonous and uninteresti ing . We got-to the mine at | 1] AvML, 
the'march having occupied us 9 hours, and the alt dis- 
‘ance being about 25 miles. Our ‘baggage, however, did not 
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reach until 3 p.a. We were lodged at the house of one of the 
head miners, who was remarkably civil, there not sity poe 
on which we could pitch our tents. The elevation is here 
feet above the sea. 

12th.—From the town we crossed a ravine, and immediately 
entered'a good broad road, a continuation of the military road 
commenced at Samsin by Reshid Mohammed Pasha, but only 
continued to the top of the mountain overlooking the plain of 
Kharpit; the addition was made by Hafiz Pasha, and facilitated 
the passage over these steep and rough mountains. In about 
3 hours we got out of the mountains, and came down to a very 
pretty plain, crossing a small stream not far from its source; this 
is the chief affluent of the Diyir Bekr branch of the Tigris; 
from henee it winds among the mountains, receiving in its course 
all the drainings of the range we had passed, and before reaching 
the mine it has been swollen into a large river. Crossing this 
plain, and entering a narrow glen, we came to the Kurd village 
of Kizin, situated among trees. The village stands out of the 
high road, but is much frequented by passengers; we reached it 
in 6 bours from Arghand Ma‘den, and | estimated the distance 
14 to 15 miles. The village contains thirty-five Kurd families, 
who should be well off. I asked whether they were so. Our 
host, the head of the village, said the passage of travellers was a 
heavy tax; they pad about £16 for Saliydéneh. They hada 
large stock of cattle and sheep, and there were a great many 
fields under the plough, so that, not having heard the usual lo 
complaints of misery, I take it for granted they are in very com- 
fortable circumstances, 1 had before lodged with the chief, and 
he recognised me when the circumstances of my visit were brought 
to his recollection. 1 found him then, as now, extremely obliging 
and very willing to supply our wants to the best of his power. 

13th.—Descending the ravine in which Kizin is situated, we 
came in re of the pretty lake of Géljik, and immediately fell 
ito the military road, which brought us to Kharpiit. From the 
summit of the range of mountains a rich prospect presents itself; 
the plain of Kharput is one of the best cultivated perhaps in 
Turkey, and the fields were waving with good crops ripe for the 
sickle. A range of low hills, thrown out from the mountains 
on which Kharput stands, runs nearly across the plain, and divides 
it mto two portions. At the most eastern extremity the Murid 
is Seen entering it, and, after skirting its edge, soon again quits it 
through a break in the mountains on the N.E. corner of the 
plam.” ‘The two divisions may be about 50 miles in length; they 
are very populous, and there is no unoccupied ground ; in fact, it 
18 the richest and most populous part of the couniry. We 
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reached the Armenian village of Kink in 4 hours, and, while 
waiting there to allow my Khavass to go forward to announce my 
arrival to Hiifiz Pasha, we procured a breakfast. After an hour 8 
halt, we mounted again at 9, and reached the village of Mezirah 
in?} hours. The Pasha gave usa garden to encamp in, sent us a 
sumptuous breakfast in the Turkish style, offered tents, furniture, 
and everything we wanted, appointed persons to attend on us, and, 
in short, nothing could exceed his politeness and attention. 

Mezirah is a small village in the plain about 2 miles from the 
town of Kharpit, lying 5618 feet above the sea; it was chosen 
by the Pasha for his residence, on account of a palace there 
which belonged to Is-hik, a former Pasha, who was decapitated 
by Reshid Mohammed Pishi. No habitation in the neighbour- 
hood would have been extensive enough to have contained the 
harem and suite of the Piisha, and it possessed the additional 
advantage of being close to the camp. 

During my protracted stay here, all my party as well as myself 
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suffered much from fever, and, despairing of seeing the recovery 
of all completed while residing here, 1 determined to move sia 
fo a purer atmosphere; on the 25th of July, consequently, I 
struck my tents, and set off on my return. 

My stay here would have been both shorter and more satisfac- 
tory, had not sickness prevailed to so great an extent. Not only 
were all our party sufferers from fever, but the Pasha was attacked, 
and also an agreeable European officer attached to the army. 
This detracted much from the satisfaction of a visit to so polite 
and distinguished a person as Hafiz Pasha, who did everything to 
render our stay agreeable. 

The Pasha had made the most considerate arrangements for 
providing for our comfort on the Journey to Mish, and deputed 
his Taétée Agha to accompany me with two other Tatirs, and, en- 
cumbered as we were with several sick, we soon felt the advantage 
of having with us so attentive a mihméndar.* 

We left Mezirah at 6 a.m., and after a hot ride of 4 hours in 
an easterly direction reached the village of Alishén. Four 
attendants were very ill, and so much worse for the march, that it 
was impossible to move the next day. In our new position we 
had escaped some of the inconveniences of Mezrah, but the heat 
was nearly as oppressive ; the soil being a whitish clay, the reflec. 
tion from the sun and the dust were annoying. The Tatar Agha 
proposed that the sick should be conveyed in ‘arabahs, that we 
should travel during the cool of the might, and make one march 

* Literally “ Purveyor ;" but Mihmindar is the title of an officer of rank appointed 
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to Pali. The air there was represented as pure and cool, and 
if the sick required rest it would be more beneficial at Pali than 


if we remained in the plain exposed to the heat. 

Alishin is situated in the plain, having to the S. the road 
leading to Arghand, and on the N. the break in the mountains 
through which the Murid flows in its course towards its junction 
with the Karé Su, or Western Euphrates, above Kebbin Ma‘den. 
The village is about 2 hours distant from the river, and contains 
100 Mohammedan families. A Siliydneh is levied annually of 
6000 piasters, or GOl., and besides a tax is paid of 5 piasters, equal 
to ls., on every kilo (kileh) of wheat, and of 3 piasters, equal to 
74d., on the same measure of barley. The kilo here is equal to 
nine batmins, or 1481bs. Grains of various kinds are grown, as 
well as cotton, and the palma christi for the sake of its oil used in 
lamps. Each peasant owns a pair of oxen to pee his ground, 
two or three cows, and a few sheep; the cattle are sent to the 
mountains to feed during the day, but they do not pick up suffi- 
cient to keep them, and they are furnished throughout the year 
with chopped straw at home. There are neither pastures nor 
waste lands in the plain. 

Before Reshid Mohammed Pisha’s successes against the Kurds, 
they often plundered the peasantry, but at present the most per- 
fect security exists. 

26th—In conformity to the proposed plan, in the afternoon 
two ‘arabahs were procured, and two sick placed in each, Our 
party mounted an hour afterwards. Rather more than a mile 

om Alishin we passed through a large Armenian village named 
Hogasir, and close under the mountains on our right were several 
other villages surrounded by trees; we crossed a spur of the 
range round which the river ran on our left, and descended into a 
valley in which was the village of Tilkeh: we reached it at 
midnight, and rested until the dawn was breaking, when we again 
mounted, and in 4 hours arrived at Pala. From Tilkeh the 
oo extends to the banks of the Murad, about a mile distant, 

‘€ kept along the side of the mountains until we descended to 
the river, lower down than the town of Pili, which is situated on 
the opposite bank. Rising from the stream, we ascended ‘a 
mountain, on the slope of which were extensive gardens, and tra- 
versing them under the shade of fruit-trees, descended again 
to the river's banks, and after riding for a mile up the stream 
crossed. a bridge, followed the right bank for half a mile, and 
then mounted a steep ascent to the town, placed high up the 
mountain under a lofty peak, crowned by an old castle. 

The Beg being absent, his brother sent his sarraf (banker) to 
meet me at the bridge, and to excuse himself for not coming in 
person, being unwell. 
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The Beg was superintending the operations at Sivan Ma'den, 
which was said to be 8 hours distant, by a very mountainous and 
difficult road. I was conducted to the sarrif’s house, where I 
took up my quarters; it was airy, and commanded a fine view of 
the river. When crossing the bridge, three men plunged from its 
centre into the stream, and swam ashore; they met me at the end 
of the bridge, and claimed - present for the exhibition. The 

ight they dropped is about forty fect; the stream is very rapid 
wa about 100 ict wide. It is not considered safe to pass over 
the bridge on horseback: the buttresses (the only remains of a 
more ancient structure) have been united with wood, roughly and 
by no means solidly put together. Our barometer at the bridge 
showed an altitude of 2819 feet; at the town of Pala 3292 feet. 
From the town up the stream, the channel is compressed into a 
narrow space, by mountains rising abruptly from its banks. In 
some parts its breadth does not eroded 30 yards, in others itis 
three times as much, I saw a man drive an ass through the 
river under our residence, but from the numerous turns he made 
it must require a perfect knowledge of the ford to enable a person 
to cross it without risk. Four keleks, or rafts, passed down the 
river while I was at Pal: they were composed of boughs, sup- 
ported by inflated skins, and charcoal was stacked on them. A 
man at each end with a paddle directed the raft: Onothe day 
after our arrival our sick rejoined us; they were all much im- 
proved in health, and in a state to continue the journey on horse- 
back 


The town of Pala contains 1000 families; 400 Armenian. and 
600 Musulmin. The former are employed either in manu- 
facturing or in general trade; 200 looms are worked, producing 
cloths from native cotton, and there is‘a dyeing establishment and 
a tannery. ‘The Armenians complained of the heavy taxation to 
which they are subject. The Mohammedans are the sole owners 
of the gardens, cultivators of the land ; a few vineyards, how- 
ever, belong to Armenians, 

The direct road to Erz-Riim is closed by snow during three 
months; the distance is 8 caravan days and 42 post hours, The 
course of the riveris E, and W. I estimated the distance:from 
Kharpit 36 miles due W. by compass, | | 

20th.—On leaving Pali we passed through the town under the 
castle, and over the crest of the ridge, from which we descended 
by a gradual slope into an extensive and well-cultivated plain, 
studded with numerous villages surrounded by orchards and 
vineyards. Our direction was N.N.E. by compass. In 14 hour 
we came to the Armenian village of Hoshmat, the estimated dis- 
fance 5 miles; here the Erz-Ram road branches ‘off frony that we 
followed, and takes a northerly course. On the opposite side of 
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the plain bearing N.W. is a large Armenian monastery at a 
ibe eaiies Habib; the plain on the N. is bounded by a low 
range of mountains, beyond which runs the Perez Su, rising in 
the Sanjik of Khiji (in the Pashdlik of Erz-Ram), and falling 
into the Murad 35 hours below Pali; the river was said to be 
considerable one, but fordable in summer. i 

We left Hoshmat at 8 a.m.; in 2 hours we came to the ex- 
tremity of the plain, and after an ascent of an hour reached 
Mezirah. A short distance from the village the chief persons of 
the place came out to meet me. Our baggage and sick had pre- 
ceded us, having marched through the night, and on my arrival I 
found the tents pitched under the shade of fruit-trees. 

The situation was very pleasant; it commanded a view of the 
valley and the mountains on the opposite side, and in the distance 
the lofty summits of the Dajik range, capped with snow, were 
visible. The cool. temperature was delightful, and our conva- 
lescents experienced great benefit from the change. . Mezirah is 
situated at 5245 feet above the sea, 

The village contains fifty or sixty Musulmin families, and I 
should suppose them to be well off by their style of dress and 
cleanly streets, which were all swept before the houses, and were 
unencumbered by heaps of filth, as is usually the case, 

A. letter was brought to me from the Beg of Pala, inviting me 
to visit the Sivin mine; it was written in French by some of the 
Europeans there, and, although addressed to Russian travellers, 
was evidently intended for me. | wrote a reply in French, and 
excused myself on account of my having advanced.too far on my 
journey, i i 
: The ore is a rich iron; the director, a French engineer, named 
Chatillon, fell ill in the autumn, and on his way to Constantinople 
died at Simsin. Since then the works have been suspended, 

30th.—We left Mezirah about } to 5 a.m., and descended the 
mountain on the side of which it is situated: for a short time 
we followed the valley, then crossing it, we ascended the moun- 
tains on our left, and passed over a rough track strewed- with 
immense boulders; on the summit were springs of water and 
pastures, We descended from the ridge, and a litile way down 
came to some tents, after a march of 3) hours from Mezrah, 
The persons encamped here belonged to the village of Chevli, 
whither we were going, and they reside here during the summer 
for the sake of the pasture the mountains afford, From the tents 
we descended to a narrow valley, having trees and meadows in its 
bottom with a rill of water, but not any habitations. As we add- 
vanced the trees became more abundant, and we finally entered 
on mountains covered with oak. 1 observed the usual Varieties ; 
that.which produces the manna, and that. which bears the gall- 
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nut, but none of the timber was large. This wooded region 
lofty, and the ascents and descents both frequent and steep. Our 
descent from thence was gradual, the wood continuing until we 
approached the village, which we reached in 54 hours from the 
tents ; but our baggage-horses came up long after us. The dis- 
tance from Mezirah I considered about 20 miles E. by compass. 

Chevli is the residence of the Beg of Jabdkjir, or Chibékchair, 
adistrict belonging to the Pashilik of Diyar-Bekr, which city 
was said to be 24 hours distant. The Murid-Chai was 24 hours 
off to the S., and is fordable in summer at particular places. The 
road to it from hence is good, leading down the valley; but after 
crossing the stream the route to Khini passes over very difficult 
and steep mountains, a continuation of the range of Mishe Chevli 
is situated in a narrow ravine, evidently formed by water, and on 
the banks of a small stream. The village contains 150 families; 
half are Kurds and half Armenians; their general appearance 
did not give the idea of prosperity. 1 received a visit from the 
Beg, who was not a very intelligent person. He commands sixty 
villages, mostly small, many being inhabited by not more than from 
five to ten families. He said they had been always oppressed by 
more pone il neighbours, such as the Pishdé of Mish and the 
Beg of Khiji, both of whom had often plundered them, He could 
only collect in his beglik about 100 horsemen and 1000 footmen 
armed with nfles. When attacked by a superior force, they fled 
to the mountains, taking with them all the property they could 
carry away, leaving the rest at the mercy of the assailants. ‘They 
had been deprived of their best mares, and did not now possess 
any fine horses. This state of insecurity no longer exists, but the 

ects which have resulted will continue to be felt to a distant 
period, The people pay as Siliy’ineh 201. to SOV. five times a-year, 
and as usual, complained of heavy taxation. The Armenian por- 
tion of the population are the principal cultivators of the soil. 
Barley and grain enough are not raised for the consumption of 
the inhabitants: hay and firewood, however, are obtained in abun- 
dance from the neighbouring mountains. Upwards of 1000 head 
of cattle are owned by the villagers collective y, Consisting of cows, 
oxen, buffaloes, sheep, and goats. The poorest class gather gum 
tragacanth in the mountains, which, as well as the wool of the 
goats, petty traders from Diyir-Bekr and Pala come hither to 
purchase. The oaks in the neighbouring mountains usually yield 
a crop of manna once in three years. It was expected this season 
but, although the weather had been favourab 

1 went down to the river's side to bathe, and left my watch on 
the bank. As soon as | discovered the loss, $3 hours alter, I 
informed the Tiitér Aghi, who applied to the Beg. A child con- 
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fessed to have picked it up, and an elder person had taken it from 
him. A promise was given that it should be restored, but an hour 
elapsed, and no watch was brought. The Titir Agha returned 
to the Beg, and threatened that, if the watch were not forthcoming 
immediately, he would bind him hand and foot, and send him by 
a khaviiss to Hafiz Pishi. This threat had the desired effect, 
and in five minutes the watch was produced. The incident shows 
how much the authority of the Pasha is respected, even in this 
wild part of the country, where neither he nor his troops have 
yet appeared. | ate 

1st August-—T he day's march being long and very mountainous, 
our heavy baggage was despatched at midnight, and we followed 
at 5 a.m. We descended the ravine to the plain, at the opening 
of which the stream of the village is joined by a more consider- 
able one coming from the mountains we had traversed before 
reaching Chevli. The plain was very stony, and a good portion 
was covered with low underwood. After crossing it we entered 
among the mountains, and in our course passed through a pretty 
valley, with wood and rich meadows, and a river which runs into 
the Murid-Chai. The stream came from the N.E., and is called 
the Gunluk-Si, from the name of the district in which it rises. 
From this valley we made a long ascent to the village of 'Ashaghah, 
or Lower Pakengog. ‘The distance I estimated 11 miles, which 
occupied us 3} hours, on a general compass bearing of E. by N. 
Our baggage took another road, which, though more circuitous, 
was less mountainous, as it wound through the valleys, The situ- 
of the village was beautiful. On all sides were mountains 
clothed with oaks; and to the 5. was seen a loftier range, which, 
as it was said always to retain some snow throughout the summer, 
could not be less than 10,000 feet in height. The village con- 
tains fifty or sixty Kurd families. Seated on a green sward close 
by a cool spring, and surrounded by trees, we were served a most 
excellent breakiast. 

From this place we kept gradually ascending, and in about @ 
hours reached Yoékareh, or Upper Pakengog, distant from the 
lower between 5 and 6 miles. Our barometer here showed an 
elevation of 5204 feet. We found our tents pitched under some 
walnut-trees remarkable for their size ; and many others of equal 
dimensions, scattered about the picturesque glen in which the 
village lav, added to the beauty of the scene. The inhabitants 
were absent at their summer pastures, but our Kurd escort 
brought some of them down, and after a little diffeulty we pro- 
cured the necessary supplies. ‘These people are wild, and under 
very little control. When the Tatar arrived who a — forward 
to order some preparation to be made, a savage- ooking grey- 
bearded Kurd refused to supply anything, and, on foasining 
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probably some abuse, said he would collect the villag 
shoot us all like pigs. This insolence was represen 
Tatar Agha, who ordered the fellow to be bounc 
to send him to Hafiz Pasha. The man denied what had been 
attributed to him; and, after he had been thus detained for two or 
three hours, intercession was made for him, and he was released 
on a promise of more civil behaviour to travellers im future. 
About a month previously, the Beg of the lower village attacked 
the inhabitants of the upper, and obliged them to pay him about 
75l. as a ransom, besides having slaughtered some cattle to feast 
his people, and having carried away many more. The chief of 
the village requested the Tatdér Agha to allow his son to accom- 
pany him to Hafiz Pasha, to represent the conduct of the Beg of 
the lower village. The two villages are perpetually at war, and 
the upper being the least populous suffers proportionably. 

When at Chevli, in wa a through the village, I happened to 
stop before the house of the Kadi to look at a mare standing there, 
He soon after sent to say that, if she pleased me, he would make 
her a present to me, which I declined. The [mim of this village 
represented to the Tatir Agha that the Kadi had taken the mare 
from him, besides a gun and a sabre, because he had killed an 
Armenian ten years before. The Tatar Aghdé promised on his 
return to oblige the Kadi to restore the property. These facts 
will give some idea of the unsettled state of this part of the 
country, and of the singular and loose way in which justice is ad- 
ministered. 

2nd—We quitted the village before 5 a.., and immediately, 
by a rough road, commenced ascending, in a general S.E. direc- 
tion, a mountain-range covered with small oak. In 3 of an hour 
we reached the summit, and rode on it for about 4 an hour more. 
L observed there a great deal of obsidian, mostly in very large 
Pleces, and the earth was a deep red colour. Our descent was for 
along time through a wood: emerging from this, we continued 
down the slope of the mountain, which was stony, until we came 
to the Takhtah Kopri-Si, or river of the wooden bridge. It flows 
from the northward, and falls into the Murdd-Chéi about 3 hours 
below the place where we forded it. The stream runs in a ravine 
with steep rocky sides, and its banks are covered with trees. The 
current was rapid, the water girth-deep, and in breadth it might 
be 30 yards. After leaving the river the ground-was of the same 
nature as in approaching it, but in the plain below the soil was 
rich and well cultivated. We saw two small villages, but did not 
approach them ; and at the termination of the plam we came to 

oghlin. We had been 44 hours from Pakengog, and I esti- 
mated the distance about 12 miles. To the left of our road, 
among the low mountains bordering the plain, I observed a peak 
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which appeared in form like the crater of an extinct volcano. It 
was lower than the mountain on which I saw so much obsidian, 
and several miles distant from it. 

The village of Boghlin, governed by a Musellim, contains 
sixty Kurd families. The Musellim provided a good break- 
fast; and his two sons, handsome Kurd youths, attended on us. 
We took it in a chamber contiguous toa mosque, in which was a 
small reservoir of cool water supplied from a neighbouring spring. 
From Boghlin I was accompanied by a son of the Musellim. 
We ascended through a valley, passed a small village, and soon 
after reached the crest of the range, from whence we obtained an 
extensive view of the plain of Mish, and the Murad winding 
through it. After a ride of rather more than 2 hours we arrived 
at the monastery of Chingeri. 

This monastery is frequented by numbers of Armenian pil- 
grims. [tis dedicated to St. John the Baptist, called in Arme- 
man Surp Karabed, part of whose body is said to be contained in 
a case placed on an altar in the church. [t owes its high reputa- 
tion for sanctity to the possession of this relic, which is believed to 
possess the power of effecting miraculous cures. The church is 
ancient, and is said to have been built a.p. 304. It is a massive 
stone structure, without any pretension to architectural beauty, 
and very gloomy on account of the smallness of the windows. 
Around the spacious court, in the centre of which the church 
stands isolated, are numerous rooms and stables, as well for the 
accommodation of the inmates as of pilgrims. The walls en- 
closing the buildings are lofty, solidly built, and well calculated 
to protect the convent against the attack of an enemy During 
the Russian war the monastery was taken possession of by Kurds, 
who remained in it for several months. They plundered the 
treasures of the church, and burnt or threw into the water all the 
books and manuscripts. After the treaty of Adrianople, a fermin 
was issued by the Sultdn ordering the restitution of the stolen 
property, but most of it had been destroyed, and very little was 
ever recovered. ‘Several bishops reside here: they appear 
people of uncouth manners and no learning, and complain that 
the pilgrims are much less numerous than formerly. The mo- 
hastery owns two villages: the revenue derived from them must, 
however, be small; and its chief dependence is on the contribu- 
tions of devout visitors. I everywhere heard persons speak of 
the great sanctity of the place, and the merit of performing a 
Pilgrimage thither; and I was therefore surprised to hear the 
complaints of the priests as to the diminished number of the 
devotees, 

I had heard such exaggerated accounts of the richness of the 
monastery, the number of rooms devoted to the use of visitors, 

gece 
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and the handsome treatment they received from the priests, that 
my disappointment was great at finding that TI could not obtain a 
decent room to lodge in. I was shown the best, but all were 
dilapidated and filthy; and I preferred taking up a station on a 
small terrace shaded by trees, in the neighbourhood of a cool 
spring; it was outside the monastery, on the slope of a lull. Parts 
._ of the building were undergoing repair, and a great number of 
Inasons we»re employed : the work was clone ina very substantial 
way, in cut stone, Females do not appear to be excluded from 
this monastic retreat, for | saw several within its precincts. An 
annual fair is held here on St. John’s day, and is frequented by 
people of every religion, sect and nation, to be found in the sur- 
rounding country, This year a quarrel arose between a Kurd 
and a Christian: blows were exchanged, weapons drawn, and 
theft attempted ; but on the occurrence of the dispute the people 
eonveyeil their goods within the walls of the monastery, 
although there was much alarm and confusion, very little pro- 
perty was lost. The progress of the fair was, however, mter- 
rupted; and Khirshid Beg, Emin Pishai's brother, came to 
restore harmony between the Kurds and the mhabitants of the 
monastery, The Armenian who owned our hired horses had, 
through imprudence, a relapse of his Kharpit fever: he tried 
(with faith, I believe) the efficacy of St. John’s body, but he did 
not experience any salutary effect, and mas forced again to apply 
to the more certain remedies of Dr. Dickson. Our cook was so 
devoutly disposed and so earnest in his devotions, that 1t was with 
difficulty he could be withdrawn from the church to prepare our 
dinner. 

The keepers of our horses took them to graze at a village be- 
longing to the monastery, and allowed them to stray imto a field 
of clover which had been cut and carried. While the men were 
lying down to rest they were attacked by the villagers, and two 
of them were seriously injured by blows from heavy clubs. The 
Tataér Agha having already gone forward to Miish to announce 
my approach to the Pashé, [ sent another Tatir to seize the yil- 
lagers, but the offenders had escaped. I applied to the head of 
the convent, who produced two innocent men, declaring that the 
culprits had fled to the mountains, I insisted that they should he 
found by the next morning, or [ would take him with me to 
Emin Pasha. | 

— Srd.—Only one man was this morning brought forward, and 
the sufferers said that, although present, he did not actually strike 
them. Finding the priests unwilling to give up the delinquents, 
on mounting I obliged the chief of the convent to accompany me, 
“After ban hour's mde he promised, if he were permitted to re- 
turn, to send the guilty persons to Mush within two days. I with- 
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out hesitation consented to his proposal, but the promise was not 
kept. In @ hours we reached Ziydret (Place of Pilgrimage), 
situated in the plain, a short distance from the foot of the 
mountains, The village is inhabited by forty Armenian, and 
gives quarters to twenty Kurd families in winter. After quitting 
4iyaret we directed our course to the Murdd, about S miles dis- 
tant, and forded it where it is divided into two channels: the first 
was only knee-deep, the second reached to the horses’ shoulders. 
A little earlier in the season it could not have been fordable. 
Where the two channels were united the river was 100 or 120 
yards wide: the water was muddy and the current slow. Almost 
unmediately after crossing we came to the village of Shekirdn, 
containing about sixty Armenian, and affording kishlik to be- 
tween twenty and thirty Kurd families. On our road after we 
crossed the stream which rons by Kizil Aghdj, we passed close 
under the village of Pakengog: both of which were before noticed 
on the road to Kharpiit. 

Before reaching Chevermeh, our old encamping station, I was 
met by a man sent from Emin Pasha to offer the house of 
Khurshid Beg for my accommodation, I declined it, however, 
preferring our tents; and signified my intention of encamping 
at Arishbin, the village nearest to the Pashdi’s Serdi. We reached 
this after an extremely hot ride of 4 hours from Aiyiret, from 
whence I estimated the distance full 12 miles, as the road was 
good, and we left our baggage far behind. 1 dismounted at the 
house of Mahmud Beg, the chief of the village, who is a relation 
of Emin Pasha, While waiting the arrival of our tents and 
baggage, an excellent breakfast was served. Mahmid Beg had 
that morning arrived from Bitlis with Sherif Beg, who had been 
sent for by Emin Pashd, and Murid Beg was hourly expected 
from Khinis, The brothers were assembling to consult on the 
new position Emin Pasha found himself placed in by the transfer 
of his Pashalik to Hafiz Pasha; and also to collect their resources 
in order to make such presents to their new superior as would 
secure to Emin Pasha his re-appointment. Soon after my arrival 
the Tatar Agha came, accompanied by the Khaviss Bashi of 
Emin Pasha, sent to welcome me. The former insisted, on the 
part of Hahz Piishi, on Mahmud Beg's showing me every pos- 
sible attention. | 

Two hours after our arrival the baggage came up, and our tents 
were pitched near the village; we found the weather unpleasant! 
sultry during the day; the nights were however agreeably cool, 
but we were tormented by mosquitoes, | 

I interchanged visits with Emin Pasha, who received me with 
great cordiality, Sherif Beg also paid me a visit, and insisted on 
my taking up my quarters at his residence at Bitlis, whither he 
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expected to arrive as soon as I should, for he intended to return 
home as soon as Emin Pash& should have set out for Hafiz 
Pisha’s head-quarters, and he would make the journey in less 
time than I should. Leak ee: . 
7th.—We this day quitted Arishbdin for Bitlis: mapa oi 
after mounting we were joined by a person belonging to Sherif 
Beg, who acted as reueocay: but beg pi jana aa ee 
change and felt regret at being deprived. of the services ol the 
Titér Aghd. We took an eens course along the southern 
edge of the plain of Mash. In 3 hours we came to a halt at the 
village of Khass-kii, We made this short march im order to di- 
vide the distance in such a way as to reach Bitlis early the third 
day, The road from Arishbén was over a dead flat, and the 
distance between 9 and 10 miles on a bearing of S.E. by E. 
Near the foot of the mountains the soil is gravelly, but it im- 
roves as you approach the river in the lower parts of the plain. 
Ted several fields of unripe grain, notwithstanding the 
summer had been dry and hot. The village contains 150 Ar- | 
menian, and gives Kishlik to forty Kurd families; there was a 
very large stock of hay collected for their use. It 1s curious to 
see the immense ricks which are usually placed on the flat roofs 
of the houses, and give the first notice of one's approach to a 
village. The hay is twisted into bands, and made up into large 
bundles, which are neatly stacked in the form of a truncated 
ramid, without thatch, The peasants complained that the 
K ishlak kept them ina state of poverty; but, were it not for this 
heayy imposition, they would be very comfortable. Last year 
they had to pay about 801. to provide fodder for the cattle of the 
Kurds, the stock laid in having been expended from the unusual 
duration of the winter. “Two brothers of the Kyaya of the village 
were killed by some of their guests in a dispute. The murderers 
were taken to Erz-Riim, and the Ser-'asker would have executed 
them, but the surviving brother dared not to appear against them 
lest he should himself be murdered for having demanded their 
blood. The house of the Beg was the only one in the village 
which had two stories; its external appearance however did not 
promise much comfort within. The Beg had gone to Mish to 
attend on Emin Pasha, to whom he is related, and his son came 
in his stead to pay his respects. 

Three hours distant, across the mountains, which bere border 
this plain on ihe south side, is situated an extensive plain which 
belongs to the Beg of Kharzin, but he resides about 26 hours 
beyond. Before the late defeat of the Kharzanlis by Hifiz Pasha, 
the Beg's son said that I could not, without danger, have en- 
camped on the spot where I was, but must have availed myself 
of the protection of a house, as the Kurds of Kharzin were con- 
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stantly crossing over the mountains to plunder and carry off cattle 
at night. The slaughter among the Kharzin Kurds he repre- 
sented as very great, ‘T'wo-thirds of the population are Ar- 
meman, but they did not take part in the contest. The Kharzanlis 
were divided among themselves. The Beg and his party sided 
with the Pashé, and the inhabitants only of the more moun- 
tainous districts resisted him; had the whole population been 
united my informant thought the attack would have failed, | 

We were encamped close by a place where the grain was col- 
lecting previous to its being trodden out; and ‘arabahs, or carts, 
drawn chiefly by buffaloes, were constantly arriving loaded with 
it. | observed that the wheels of some of these turned on the 
axle, whereas m general the axle is firmly fixed on the wheel, and 
revolves with it. I thought T had discovered an unusual degree 
of intelligence in these peasants, and I remarked the difference of 
the carts toa former; he replied that those which I considered 
superior were cheap, only used by the poorer peasants, and that 
they did not last above two or three years. The others could be 
used for twenty, by merely changing the axles. The wheels of 
the latter were strengthened with iron, and had iron tires, and 
cost about 5f,a-pair, I called his attention to the easy draught of 
the cheaper carts, of which he seemed quite aware, and I pointed 
out how they might be improved by strengthening the axles with 
iron, and making iron boxes to the wheels, but the man said they 
had no smiths among them, The good wheels are brought ready 
made from Erz-Rum, and fixed to the carts, which are con- 
structed on thespot. The common carts are also made here ; and 
I think the man said they cost about 14s.: nothing but wood is 
used in them, not even an iron nail. 

I here saw the person who was collecting the Khardj, or poll- 
tax; and he told me the entire amount for the whole Pashalik 
was 460 purses, 23001 [cannot judge from this of the exact 
number of the Rayah population; there are various grades, each 
paying a different sum, and I do not know how many there may 
be of each class, but at a guess | should estimate the male Rayih 
population at 12,000 above 14 years, below which age Khardj is not 
exacted. The number of children is very remarkable throughout 
the country; scarcely had we arrived in a village before they were 
seen issuing in swarins from their underground habitations: and 
most of them were either naked or only half-clothed with rags - 
in this village I think there were more than usual. If bad food, 
scanty clothing, a severe climate, and epidemic disease, added to 
the total deprivation of medical aid, did not cause a more than 
ordinary mortality among the children, the population ought to 
increase at a rapid rate. hy 

8tt.—We started by moonlight to avoid the heat of the day : 
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in th. 20m, we reached the village of Irishdir, and then crossed 
the Kari Si, which was knee-deep and 15 yards wide. A 
quarter of an hour beyond it, we passed Abkevank, and forded a 
small stream which falls into the Kara Sa, to which we came 
again in another half-hour ; and, riding along its banks, soon after 
passed Nokh. In } an hour more we reached Marmk, also 
close to the river: all these villages are Armenian, and, except 
Nokh, large; the distance from Khass-kdi to Marmk I esti- 
mated about 9 miles. Leaving Marnik, after a short time we 
crossed a spur, thrown out from the main range, extending far 
into the plain: we afterwards came down upon a pretty exten- 
sive marsh, the waters of which flow into the Kara Su, but the 
river itself only skirts the marsh: we rounded this, and rode 
across a flat with meadows, corn-fields, and melon-grounds, when 
we again forded the Kara Sd, and entered the village of Mu- 
shikshir, which is inhabited by fifty Armenian families, and is 
the property of Sherif Beg of Bitlis. The distance from Marmk 
I estimated at 6 miles, on a bearing of S.E. by E. by compass 
We encamped to the eastward of the village near a threshing-floor, 
in a very hot and exposed situation, which we chose on account 
of its distance from the water, to avoid mosquitoes. Opposite us 
was the range of the Nimriid Tagh, and more southward, on the 
other side of a marshy plain, the Kurd village of Nirshin. | 

The Nimrid range rons nearly N. and 5S., but at its southern 
extremity is terminated by a cross range, called the Kerkis 
Tigh, running E. and W. The sides of the latter are green 
with underwood ; its summit is flat, and resembles the truncated 
cone of an extinct volcano, The road ran through a hollow be- 
tween the Kerkii Tagh and the chain of mountains which borders 
the plain of Mush on its southern side, and which continues in an 
easterly direction along the lake of Vin. 

9th.—We left Mushikshir early in the morning, and went 
round the marshy plain intervening between that village and 
Nirshin; in about 4 an hour we crossed for the last time the 
Kara Su, here coming from the N., and skirting the base of the 
Nimrud range, the ravines and valleys of which it drains, In an 
hour more we were opposite to Nurshin, but did not approach it 
nearer thana mile. It is inhaluted by Kurds, and covers an ex- 
tensive site, the houses being a among gardens and fields, 
Its appearance from a distance is more cheerful and pretty than 
most of the villages in this part of the country. From thence we 
ascended a gentle slope between the two ranges of mountains, 
and passed a small village with a ruined khan near it, called 
Kifir Borg, or Borj (Infidel’s Tower), and inhabited by Moham- 
medans. Some Yezidi Kurds here overtook us; they came from 
their tents on the Nimriid Tigh, and were going to Bitlis. One 
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among them, who spoke a little Turkish, said they were not Mo- 
hammedans, and drank brandy, and from this circumstance he 
appeared to claim fellowship with Christians. It is a very usual 
opinion among Mohammedans to consider the great privilege 
conferred by Christianity to be a liberty to indulge in intoxicating 
liquors, [ have often heard Turks express surprise that we 
used them with so much moderation, At about 2 hours from 
Nurshin, when Opposite to the eastern extremity of the Kerki 
range, we turned to the 5. down a narrow valley, which by a 
gradual descent led us to Bitlis. To the point where we made 
the turn our course had been E. On either side were lofty 
mountains, and a stream flowed in a ravine with perpendicular 
rocky sides (apparently basalt) cut in the bottom of the valley. 
In two places the water fell over ledges of rock which ran across 
the ravine, but the volume of the stream was now too small to 
give any grandeur to these cascades. 

In the course of our descent to Bithis we met several large 
khins of a very solid construction, but in a ruined state, and so 
near each other, that | was at a loss to imagine the reason, until J 
learned that in winter in this pass the wind often rushes through 
the valleys with fearful violence, and, when accompanied by snow, 
endangers the lives of persons on the road, for advance or retreat 
are then equally impracticable. The khains were built to afford 
refuge to caravans or travellers caught in these storms, and the 
peasantry were bound to resort thither on the approach of bad 
weather, to be at hand as well to give assistance as to furnish 
supplies during the detention of persons, and to open a way 
through the snow-drifts for their release. The ruin and neglect 
of such useful buildings and customs, isa proof of the decay of 
trade and of the indifference of the local governors to the welfare 
of the people. The rock in the valley through which the road 
passes was nearly as soft and light as pumice, and the horses had 
worn in it deep channels ; it was evidently of voleanic origin. We 
were 2h. 20m. from the turn in the road to Bitlis, and I estj- 
mated the whole distance from Mushikshir at 15 to 16 miles. 
Qur Kurd guide went forward to announce our approach, and 
before entering the town, I was met by the Sarraf of Sherif Beg, 
who conducted us to the Beg's Serdi. 

The valley of Bitlis runs nearly N. and S. One. ravine 
branches from it to the W., another to the N.W., and a third to 
the E.; at their common point of junction with the main valley, 
the town is situated at an altitude of 5156 feet above the sea. In 
the centre of the space it occupies, rises an abrupt rock, on the 
summit of which are the ruins of a castle, the residence of the 
former Begs of Bitlis: at its eastern base Jie the bizirs, while the 
streets lining the banks of the streams which flow through the 
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valley and ravines, and extending up them, give an irregular 
form to the town, which covers a considerable area, on account of 
the gardens interspersed among the houses in the ravines, Bare 
limestone mountains rise on every side to a very considerable ele- 
vation, perhaps nearly 2000 feet above the valley, and the bottom 
of the ravines and valley are filled with gardens and orchards 
irrigated by numerous streams and springs. Thus antique-look- 
ing city, placed in so remarkable a situation, the severe character 
and great height of the mountains, and the cheerful vegetation of 
the valleys, viewed from the residence of Sherif Beg, combine to 
form a ane as singular as it is interesting. | 

The castle-rock rises perpendicularly from about 50 to 60 feet, 
and the walls 30 feet above the summit, which they completely 
encircle; they are solidly built and loopholed, and before the use 
of cannon, the place might have been considered impregnable. 
The only access to the castle is by a narrow and steep passage, 
defended by several strong gates, Within the external wall the 
whole is a mass of ruins, and the plan of the residence can scaree 
be traced: it is untenanted except by one or two poor families, 
who have sought shelter in some outhouses which have escaped 
the general wreck. 

The bdzdrs are extensive and 3 prsean well stocked ; they are 
entirely terraced over, and the roof is used as a highway for foot 
passengers. The road through them runs between the shops, 
and is narrow, scarcely permitting more than the passage of two 
persons abreast, and, from the crowd which thronged the bdzars, 
it was difficult to make one's way through them; they are very 
obscure, the light being admitted only by means of perforations 
made for the purpose at intervals in the roof, Two good khiins 
afford accommodation to wholesale traders: the streams are 
crossed by single-arched bridges, which are sufficiently numerous 
to afford a ready passage from one part of the town to another. 

The population consists of 2000 Mohammedan and 1000 
Armenian families. There are three mosques with minarets, 
and about twelve tekiyehs or convents, belonging to the Howling 
Dervishes, of which sect this city would appear to be the prin- 
cipal seat. 

The houses are all flat-roofed, and every building in Bitlis is 
of stone; the material used is a volcanic rock, which from its soft 
texture is easily worked. The blocks are squared and are ce- 
mented with mud; a few only of the houses have the joining of 
pr leorA rg with i , 

he Begs of Bitlis were always powerful enough to preserve 
their independence until they weesiganibond by the father of 
Emin Pasha, since which time, the Beghk bas been attached to the 
Paishilik of Mish. Eighty villages were said to be under the 
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command of Sherif Beg, and his territory forms therefore about 
one-third of the whole Pashalik, During their independence the 
Begs struck a small copper coin which is still current at Bitlis. 

The place is certainly of high antiquity, but I could not obtain 
any precise information as to its history or founder, An Ar- 
menian, who was reputed to be learned in the annals of his 
country, was introduced to me; he said he had read the history of 
Bitlis, but could only remember that its ancient name was 
Salamsur, and that of its founder Iskender, a Pagan king. 

The residence of Sherif Beg is situated on a short spur thrown 
out towards the 5. from the mountains, and running half way 
across the mouth of the eastern ravine. The level summit of the 
spur is occupied by the building, from the walls of which the 
ground slopes abruptly: on the W. it overhangs the town, on the 
E. the ravine which unites with the main valley under the southern 
termination of the spur. This elevated position, upwards of 300 
feet above the valley, ensures.a cool breeze in summer, when the 
town below is oppressed with heat, 

This palace was erected by Sherif Beg, and has been. finished 
about two years: it is a rude and extensive building. In the 
centre isa quadrangular court, with a copious fountain of fine 
water, placed on the side facing the entrance: three sides are 
devoted to the use of the male portion of the Beg's establishment, 
and his own sitting and receiving rooms ; the fourth to the harem. 
The ground floor contains the stabling and storehouses. In that 
above are the rooms, which are all entered from an open gallery 
overlooking the court. The windows are on the outer walls of the 
building, and command extensive views, In the centre of the 
rooms are bare flag-stones, and on either side is a raised sort of 
bench, on which are placed felts with cushions. .A sitting-room, 
with another within, usually occupied as the receiving-rooms of 
the Beg, were allotted to our party. Soon after our arrival we 
were served with a good breakfast, at which the Beg's son, a 
child of four or five years of age, attended by an Armenian, 
gravely seated himself and played his part. The Beg himself 
had not yet arrived from Mush; his Kyayé was absent, and the 
attendants and hangers-on were few; so that none of the bustle 
usually found ina Kurd Beg's residence was now perceptible. 

The heat of the sun was disagreeable when it beat on the side 
of the house we inhabited, and the flies were numerous and 
troublesome ; but in the shade the air was cool. The nights were 
brilliant, the atmosphere remarkably clear, the temperature agree- 
ably cool; and when the sun set it was a pleasure to mount upon 
the terrace where we always slept. The heat is not oppressive 
except in situations inaccessible to the breeze which calle blows 
down the valley, In winter the snow falls or drifts into the 
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valleys to so great a depth that the communication with other 
places is always difficult, and often interrupted. 

I was told that the Beg never took his horses out of the stable 
for four months together. Common fruits and vegetables are in 
great abundance ; but none indicating a hot climate are found at 
Bitlis itself.. Though but little grain is pence in the valley of 
Bitlis, yet the neighbouring districts yield a superabundance, and 
the price is very moderate : indeed all the necessaries of life are 
cheap. 

On the evening of Friday, a little before sunset, several parties 
of the Dervishes in different quarters began to howl to the beat- 
ing of drums ; their tone at first was extremely loud, but after a 
time it became fainter, until it ended in a low moan, like that of 
a person quite exhausted. I think the whole time these fanatics 
were howling must have been full two hours. Every sound was 
distinctly heard, though the Tekiyehs were distant; and the wild 
discordant cries and monotonous beat of the drum were far from 
agreeable. 

The second day after my arrival at Bitlis, Sherif Beg returned. 
He had quitted Mush the evening before : travelling by night, he 
got to Nurshin in the morning; in the afternoon resumed his 
journey, and reached his home a little before sunset. 

We had dined before the Beg arrived: bis first visit was to our 
apartments ; he chatted while a repast Was preparing ; after having 
partaken of which we repaired together to the terrace to enjoy the 
cool of the evening, 

The next evening we conversed again with the Beg on the 
terrace. The following morning I departed early: he came out 
of his harem to take leave, and I drank coffee with him. 7 was 
treated very hospitably by Sherif Beg; every want was supplied ; 
and I had some difficulty in persuading him to accept a present 
of small value. 1 promised, however, to send him a pur of 
English pistols and some fine powder on my return to Erz-Rim, 
a present which | knew was quite irresistible. 

In point of trade Bitlis is the most important among the places 
I visited, yet still its commercial transactions are far from extensive. 
The consumption of foreign articles is smal] in quantity and 
limited in variety. No coffee but that of Mokha is used, which 
is brought from Baghdad. A small quantity of East India indigo 
18 required for a d yeing establishment, which is generally supplied 
through Erz-Rum or through Persia, | 

Unbleached British calicoes are sold to a moderate extent, and 
our shawls toa less: besides these some woollen cloths, pri 
calicoes, and gay-coloured silks and satins, are purchased, and a 
small quantity of refined sugar, _I believe the above-enumerated 
articles will comprise the whole list of foreign goods, 7 
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cipal consumption is in the manufactures of Damascus, se 
and Diyidr-Bekr, and coarse cotton cloths manufactured here 
largely, and imported also from different parts of the country, for 
the purpose of being died red. This place is celebrated for the 
brightness of the colour produced; and the cloths thus died 
are exported to distant parts of the country, as well as to 
Georgia. A few European calicoes are likewise died; but the 
great bulk are native, The manulacture of short heavy calicoes 
is Very extensive throughout the whole country. The cotton used 
is mostly grown in the districts of Shirvin to the S., and Kharzin 
to the W.; but it is imported likewise from Khai, 

Although the raw cotton is as dear asin England, and although 
the yarn is spun by hand, and woven by the most ordinary process, 
yet the calico is sold cheap; and I doubt whether the British manu- 
facture could be made to compete with it, on account of the low 
quality, the great weight of cotton used in the latter, and the great 
expense of a long land-carriage on an article so bulky and at the 
same time of so little comparative value. The production of calicoes 
amounts to several hundred thousand pieces; but a tolerably 
exact account cannot possibly be obtained. The madder used in 
dyeing the red colour is produced in Shirvin. Galls are brought 
to Bitlis for sale from the Kurdistin mountains to the eastward 
and southward. A considerable quantity of gum tragacanth may 
be collected on the mountains, There are two plants;* one with 
a white and the other with a pink flower. The former yields a 
white gum, which is exported to Europe ; the latter, a brown kind, 
of very inferior quality, which is used entirely in Turkey. 

The gum is collected by persons who traverse the mountains 
for the purpose: they clear away the earth from the roots of the 
plants, and make incisions in them, from which the juice exudes, 
and in a day or two hardens, when the people return to gather it, 
The occupation affords but a trifling remuneration under ordinary 
circumstances, and few people follow it, except such as can do 
nothing else, as old men, women, and children; but when the 
demand is great, and the price unusually high, other labourers 
take to the pursuit, and then an immense quantity is collected, 
for the plant is most abundant on all the mountains. | 

13¢4.—On quitting Bitlis we took a northerly direction, and 
ascended the valley by which we arrived. As we emerged from 
it into a plain, we reached Rashwik Khin, sometimes called 
Alemini Khan, from a village of that name near at hand. The 
khiin is in a ruined state and unoccupied; but the remains show 
that it has been a magnificent building of the kind. It is ver 
spacious, and of solid structure, but through neglect its vaulted roo! 
have fallen in, and rubbish encumbers the chambers and passages. 
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As we proceeded along the plain we had on our left the 
Kerkii Tagh (the cross termination of the Nimrid Tigh), and 
on our nght a continuation of the range of. mountains which 
bounds the southern side of the plainof Mish. Although cut 
by the valley of Bitlis, the range continues in its original easterly 
direction, skirting the shore of the lake of Van. Before descend- 
ing to Tadvin we came to a hollow way, in which a long line of 
isolated rocks, called the Camels of Tadvin, protrude above the 
soil. Thad been informed at Bitlis that they resembled exactly 
a string of those animals; but they proved only misshapen rocks, 
as unlike camels as any other living thing; and a superstitious 
belief in the silly tradition with which they are connected, could 
alone make any one perceive the similitude, The fact is, the 
parts of the rock which have connected these fragments have 
yielded to the action of the atmosphere, which the fragments 
themselves have resisted, although they are a soft lava, such as is 
found in descending the valley of Bitlis. Ina 4 of an hour we 
reached the village of Tadvin, which is situated near the lake, 
and is inhabited by forty Armenian families. Close by the village 
a promontory juts out into the water, on which are the remains of 
a small fort. The distance from Bitlis to Tadvin is about 10 
miles, on a bearing a little E. of N. 1 found the water of the 
lake quite salt: the beach was sand and shingle; and I could not 
help fancying myself on the sea-shore. A great deal of pumice 
was visible; the pieces were very small in general, and rounded, 
so that they appeared like cork balls. I found likewise some ob- 
sidian on the shore, 

Our baggage not arriving, I sent some horsemen to discover 
what had become of it, and they returned with the information 
that it had gone forward; we therefore found ourselves obliged to 
follow it, and at 3 p.m. remounted. We passed round the bay 
of Tadvdn, and at the head, saw the village of Ortél, situated about 
amile from the shore. After quitting the lake we crossed a 
ridge of the mountains, and descended into the Gizel Dereh 
(beautiful valley), a name it well deserves. Picturesque moun- 
tains, magnificent trees, a luxuriant vegetation, and clear rills of 
water, here combine to form as enchanting a scene as an admirer 
of nature could wish to see. | 

On the shores of the lake the village of Elmali (apple ville) is 
placed’; but, leaving that at some distance on our left, we ascended 
the valley, and passed the village of Kurd Khan, hid among the 
trees, and, after rising above the wood, the village of Sardch, close 
under the main range of Arjerésh Taégh. We then crossed a 
ridge and came to a ster with several villages, around which were 
fine walnut-trees, We stopped at Avatak, which appeared the 
largest village on the plain, and learned that the conductors of 
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onwards, Although the night was fast approaching and we and 
our horses were fatigued with our double march, we had no 
remedy but to proceed. We went down to the lake, and after- 
wards continued along a rocky road, hanging over the water, 
sometimes high above the lake, at others near its margin. On the 
way we met the guide returning who had conducted the baggage, 
and we took him with us in order that we might be certain of not 
missing it. About 9 p.w. we reached the village where the mule- 
teers had stopped, named Garzit. It was too late to prepare a 
supper; and after a cup of tea we lay down to rest without 
troubling ourselves with pitching tents. The muleteers said 
that at every village the people told them that we were in advance, 
and had left word that they should follow. 

This deception was practised to prevent our quartering our- 
selves on them, as they did not feel certain they should receive 
payment for what they would be obliged to pevly Our people 
bad continued their march until it was dark and their horses 
knocked up; and they believed we were before them. The dis- 
tance from Tadvain was about 18 or 20 miles. The direct distance 
from Bitlis by the road which the loaded horses had taken was 
called 10 hours. After the long ride of the previous day I should 
have been glad to have given ourselves and animals a rest; but 
the village was a miserable one, very filthy, and there seemed to 
be a sad want of necessaries; so we were forced to go on. Garzit 
contains about ten or twelve Armenian families, and, as well as 
another small village, called Surp, is situated in a sheltered plain 
of small extent, surrounded by mountains which recede in a cir- 
cular form, with the lake in front: the position is very delightful, 
and it was with regret we found ourselves constrained to proceed. 

14th.—On leaving the village we quitted the plain, the road 
running along the slope of the mountains, which were covered with 
shrubs and dwarf oak,* and the lake was beneath with its deep 
blue waters: this part of the road was pretty. We passed a boat 
loading wood. She was close in-shore, with her stern a-ground, 
while her head was afloat, Soon after this we saw the village of 
Dedebekreh, near the lake, but at some distance on our left, 
We, however, did not approach it, but struck inland, ascending 
the mountains through a ravine which led us over the crest of the 

into a narrow valley, which we descended until we reached 
the plain of Gél-li and the village of the same name. It is in- 
habited by a mixed population of Armenians and Kurds, and 
contains thirty or forty families. The plain was tolerably well 
cultivated, and there were some pastures around the arene The 
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lake is about $ an hour's walk distant, but hidden from sight by a 
low range of intervening hills, The Aghd holds his post under 
Khdin Mahmud: he resides in a roughly-constructed though lofty 
building, without any external windows, and only one entrance : the 
terrace of the house had a parapet round it, and the walls were 
loopholed. These indications of security had become needless 
since Khan Mahmid had gained a predominant influence in the 
country, as he maintains an excellent police. We met here a 
Khaviss of the Ser'asker of Erz-Rim returning thither; he had 
with him aman belonging to Khin Mahmud, who volunteered to 
return with me, and to act as guide, in which capacity he had 
served the Khavass, 

15th.— After crossing the plain of Gdl-li we ascended the 
mountains, which were clothed with dwarf oak, and rode along a 
ridge overlooking the lake from a greatheight. We saw a line of 
bold headlands, with bays between, stretching out to the N.E., 
and lofty mountains rising at their back. We went inland behind 
them, and, descending into a valley, passed through a village 
named Narnigas; and we saw another lower down, called Peled. 
We ascended again, still with the lofty range on our left, and after 
accomplishing this ascent we looked down on o narrow ‘valley, 
having at its head the Armenian village and monastery of _Khan- 
yuk. By a steep descent we reached the stream in the valley 
below the village, and were met there by the head of the mo- 
nastery, who expressed regret that we had not passed by his resi- 
dence, as, hearing of a stranger travelling, he had prepared some 
refreshment. A traveller can seldom afford to torn back: and I 
could not make up my mind to do so in this instance, as we had 
still a good portion of our day's journey before us. In our progress 
along the valley we passed several villages, and a caravan resting 
on its way from Vin to Bitlis, Our course down the valley had 
been about S.; but where another crossed -it we suddenly turned 
eastward, and reached a plain of some extent running down to the 
lake. We halted at the village of Norkukh; but, on inquiry, 
learning that a boat plied between the island of Akhtamar and a 
village on the shore, we determined to proceed thither with the 
idea of visiting-the Armenian monastery, situated on the island. 
From Norkukh | sent forward our guide to inform Khan Mahmiid 
that I should visit him next day on my road to Vin, and | gave 
the man an introductory letter addressed to the chief by Sherif 
Beg of Bitlis. We then again mounted, and, crossing the plain, 
which was marshy as it approached the lake, we came to the shore 
near the village of Ishkend: but proceeded from thence along the 
beach to another, called Akavansk, which faced the island of 
Abktamar, and was the property of the monastery. We encamped 
_ onthe beach, with extensive orchards in our rear and the lake in 
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front. The superior was here superintending the conveyance 
(to the stores on the island) of the produce of the lands of the 
monastery, for which purpose a boat of no promising appearance 
was employed. She came from the island in the morning, and 
returned in the evening with her cargo, making only one trip in 
the day ; it would have been therefore necessary to pass the night 
at the convent. The uncertainty and delay which attended the 
movements of this frail bark, from her clumsy construction and 
her depending entirely on the wind to effect the passage of be- 
tween 3 and 4 miles, deterred me from visiting the convent. The 
bishop came to see me: he spoke no Turkish; and as he was, 
besides, a dull ignorant man, I could not have expected to derive 
much information from him, and | felt little regret at giving up 
my visit, The bishop complained that Khan Mahmid extorted 
a good deal of money from the establishment; but he praised his 
excellent police and the security enjoyed within the jurisdiction of 
the rebel chief, previous to whose time he said the country was in 
a most unsettled state. 

Before sunrise next day a messenger arrived from Khan 
Mahmid to request me not to give myself the trouble of coming 
to see him, as be would be absent on a shooting excursion. 
Khin Mahmid is the son of an independent chief of a district 
called Mukush, which is situated on the southern side of the 
Arjerésh mountains. The family possessions had descended to 
the son of an elder brother; and Khin Mahmid and other bro- 
thers had acquired for themselves by the sword the possession of 
upwards of 100 villages, which had belonged to the Pashdlik of 

an. ‘They had made frequent incursions over the Persian border 
for the sake of plunder; and by these, and the revenues derived 
from their villages, they had managed to amass a considerable 
treasure, which enabled them to attach to their interest a nume- 
rous body of desperate followers, aided by whom and their own 
bravery, they had defied the power of the Pashis of Van and the 
vengeance of the Persian government. Latterly Khin Mahmid 
had thought it prudent to tender his submission to the Ser'asker 
of Erz-Rum through Is-hik Pasha of Vin, and bad sent thither 
a brother for the purpose: he had been well received by the 
Ser'asker, and dismissed with honour, and he was now on his way 
back 


Khiin Mahmid never ventured into the town of Viin, although 
occasionally he had interviews with Is-hidk Pasha at the villages 
near; but at these he was always accompanied by a party of 500 
or 600 armed dependents. The brothers possessed many strong 
places, the chief of which was the castle of Mahmidiyeh, where 
Khin Abdaél, the next brother to Khiin Mahmid, resided. It 
had been in their possession only a few years. Pashvansk Kal’eh, 
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the residence of Khin Mahmud, was situated under the main 
range of Arjerosh, about an hour distant from Akayansk, where 
we were encamped, but it was in a valley, and out of sight. 

- 16th.—I here dismissed the man belonging to Sherif Beg, of 
Bitlis, and the guide who had accompanied us from Gol-li was 
appointed by his master to continue as our escort to Vin. He 
preceded us to Vastan, as he said 800 men were assembled there 
in anticipation of a threatened attack on Khan Mahmud by the 
Beg of Jezirah, and he wished to inform them who we were, to 
prevent the possibility of an insult, We left the village of 
Akavansk, and kept close to the lake: in about an hour we had 
reached the edge of the plain, bounded by a spur thrown out from 
the main range, which separated this plain from that of Vastan. 
Along the ridge of the mountain lay our road: at the further ex- 
tremity was placed the castle of Vastin in a commandimg posi- 
tion: we passed close under it, and then descended into the plain. 
The village stands on its edge below the castle, The plain was 
extensive and pretty; the main range, a continuation of Arjerdsh 
Tagh, but called bere Erdosh Tigh, rose precipitously from it, 
Without any branches at its foot: its height was probably 4000 
feet above the plain, there being some patches of snow on tts 
summit. Villages surrounded by orchards occupied all the 
higher parts of the plain along the base of the mountains, and 
lower down were cultivated fields and pastures. The troops col- 
lected by Khin Mahmid were quartered in these villages; but 
we neither saw. nor heard anything of them. Near Vastin was a 
burying-ground, in which was a handsome Mohammedan tomb 
built of sandstone; the inscriptions in Arabic characters were 
quite fresh; in style of architecture it resembles similar buildings 
found in various parts of Turkey, at Erz-Rim, Kaisar, an 
Akhlat: I presume them to be of the age of the khalifs: none 
I ever saw were so well executed or in so perfect a state of pre- 
servation as this. 

A long Sey running out into the lake forms the Bay of 
Vastin, This point seems to be the result of the continued 
depositions from a large river called the Anjel Chai, which rises 
in the mountains above Mahmidiyeh Kal'eh, Beyond the point 
a sandbank extends a great distance, and it appears probable that 
the bay will be at some time completely filled up, as it is already 
very shallow. We continued along the edge of the water tll we 
reached a village, which we passed through, and, crossing over 
the spit of land, came down upon a small village m the valley in 
which runs the Anjel Chi. The valley was narrow, the soil a 
deep alumine; and, although the channel of the stream is in 
general not more than 15 to 20 yards broad, itappeared deep. We 
rode along the banks toa ford, in crossing which the water 
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reached to the girths. On the other side was a larger village 
than the preceding. From thence our road lay over bare lime- 
stone hills sloping to the lake. We passed another village, apd 
then came to a small verdant valley in the shape of a theatre: at 
the head was an aqueduct, supported by a wall in some parts, 
which carried a stream of water to the city of Van by an open 
canal, This useful work is attributed to Shemirim, or Semi- 
ramis, the reputed foundress of Vin; in some maps it has been 
converted into a river under the name of Shemiram Sj, The 
Springs are at the head of the valley. The canal skirts the 
gardens of Artemid, and serves to irrigate them and to turn some 
mills on its way to Vin. We passed along the upper edge of a 
long line of orchards, which border the lake for about a mile be- 
fore reaching the village of Artemid, which is placed above them, 
and at their further extremity going towards Van. ‘The inhabit- 
ants were now in their garden-houses, and the village was nearly 
deserted. We encamped in an orchard on turf, and under the 
shade of fine large fruit-trees. The quantity of common fruits 
produced here is considerable, and a great many apricots dried in 
the sun are exported from hence. We were 74 hours from Aka- 
vansk to Artemid, but, having made a good many stoppages to 
take bearings, I did not estimate the distance at more than 15 
miles. I inquired whether there were any inscriptions, but was 
told that none existed ; and there did not appear an edifice of 
any antiquity. 1 was told that ’Abdu-r-ragz4k Beg, the brother 
of Khin Mahmid, was in the village on my arrival ; but, on send- 
ing to express my wish to see him, I learned that he had already 
departed. The Khazinahdér* of Ig-hak Pash paid me a visit: | 
he was going to Vin immediately, and I sent by him my compli- 
ments to the Pasha, requesting to be accommodated with a garden 
to pitch our tents in. The Musellim soon after came to pay his 
respects : he was a native of the Hekkdriyeh country, but had 
been resident at Van for the last sixteen years. He told me’ 
Jdlimerk was 40 hours from Viin, and S. of it was the Hertéshi 
district, governed by a chief with the title of Hertéshi Amir 
Aghd. The capital was named Shah Tégh,} 3 days’ journey 
from Julimerk. The road to the latter place was quite safe. 

The Pisha’s khazinahdir returned in the evening with the com- 
pliments of his master to say that the house and garden of his 
(loctor were at my service. | 

The village of Artemid is populous; but I omitted to record 
the number of its inhabitants. . 

16th.—-In the morning early the Muhurji (signet-bearer) of 
the Pish4 came to escort me to Van, and to compliment me on 
lus part. We descended from Ariemid to the shores of the lake, 
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and rede along them. Just before reaching the town, T was met 
by some mounted officers of the militia and a file of six soldiers, 
who preceded me to the residence of the Pasha, just outside the 
walls of the city. He requested me to call in passing his resi- 
dence on our way to our quarters. Being unprepared for a cere- 
monious first visit I would fain have excused myself, but I saw it 
was likely to give offence, so I complied with the request. I was 
received in an open pavilion, in which was a fountain and a large 
tank of water outside with two swans in it. After a short visit 
we proceeded to the garden allotted to us, and took up our resi- 
dence in a pleasant and airy kiosk (kdshk), pitching a tent for the 
attendants. 

Soon after we were settled in our new abode, Tiftr Beg, son of 
the Pash4, came to compliment me on the part of his father, and 
to say that he would call in the afternoon, I requested he would 
not give himself that trouble, as we were tired with our journey, 
and as 1 proposed paying my respects to the Pasha in the morning. 

17#h.—I went at 10 o'clock, and was received in the open 
pavilion. The Pasha was polite in his inquiries and offers of 
service: he is a man of about sixty years of age, a native of Van, 
from which his travels had not led him to any distance, never 
having even been to Constantinople: bis manners and behaviour 
indicated benevolence of character, He inquired as to the rela- 
tive position of Great Britain and Hindiistan, and seemed to 
think they were contiguous. He asked the extent of our domi- 
mions in India, and our military force there and in Great Britain. 
With regard to his own city he, like others, attributed its founda- 
tion to Shemirim. He said the lake at one time extended to the 
mountains; an assertion unsupported either by fact or tradition. 
If such even were the case it must have been before the founda- 
tion of the ciiy, or Van could not have existed on its present site, 
and there is every reason to believe it must always have occupied 
: the position it now does; the report may therefore be regarded as 
one of those idle tales so common in this country. The Pashi 
was very curious to know whether any of us could interpret the 
arrow-headed inscriptions. The residence he occupied was ex- 
tensive, and was built by his grandfather: it was of sun-dried 
bricks, but had stood umnjured by half a century. The houses 
and walls are all built of earth, which is so tenacious that they 
last fifty or sixty years without repair. The Pasha politely 
offered us the use of the bath in his town residence. The son of 
the Pashia, Tifar Beg, was present, and seated himself at a 
sign from his father: it ts very unusual to see this among eastern 
nations, While I was with the Pashd, a messenger came to an- 
nounce the approach of Sultan Aghd, chief of the tribe of 
Haideranli Kurds. I took occasion to ask the Pasha what sort of 
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a person be was, and expressed my intention of visiting him, as I 
was anxious to see a distinguished Kurd chief in his own 
camp. The Pish4 replied that, as he would return my visit next 
day, he would bring Sultan Agha with him, that [ might form 
my own opinion on the subject. On quitting the palace [ met 
Sultan Agha, just arriving with a suite of attendants. 

18th.—The Pishi came, accompanied by Tifir Beg and 
Sultan Agha, both of whom he motioned to be seated im his 
presence. The Kurd chief said that in taking the road I pro- 
posed, I should pass by his tents, where he should be happy to 
see me. He was a good-looking middle-aged man, and his tribe 
reputed rich and powerful. He seemed under great restraint 
before the Pash, and soon retired with Tiftir Beg to the garden. 
I made some inquiries of the Pasha respecting Khin Mahmud ; 
some of the particulars have already been stated, He had 
agreed that the Rayahs in the districts commanded by himself 
and his brothers should pay to the Sultsin, Khardy and the usual 
taxes which until now had gone into his own exchequer, that the 
fixed quota of men should be furnished to the Biya force and 
militia, He had a year or two before allowed an agent of the 
Porte to take a census of the population of his territory, What 
other concessions the Pasha o Tere-Ritm would demand was not 
yet determined on, but it was understood that if all were acceded 
to, Khan Mahmdd and Khin Abdal would be named Musel- 
lims, i.e. governors of their respective districts. I mentioned 
the refusal of Khan Mahmid to receive me: the Pasha said he 
could only account for it by supposing that he wished to avoul 
——— of any connexion with Sherif Beg, whom he knew Khan 
Mahmud did not esteem highly. 

We had a good deal.of general conversation, which is princi- 
pally recorded in what follows respecting Van. | 
- The great charm and boast of Vin are its gardens, which 
cover a level area of about 4 miles, by 7 or 8, situated between. 
the city and the mountains to the eastward. This plain is oceu- 
pied by vineyards, orchards, melon-grounds, and some fields, and 
nearly the whole population of the city resides there in summer. 
The principal roads are lined with houses, and the whole appears 
like an extensive village. The gardens are all surrounded by 
mod walls, which interrupt the view, as the ground is a dead flat. 
Through the main avenues streams run, which are bordered by 
willows, and even at mid-day one may ride in an agreeable shade, 

I visited the Kijah Bash, or chief of the Armenian community, 
to see the style of living of that people. He bad lately built a new 
house, and may be supposed, from his station, to live as well as 

ny other Armenian of the superior class. The house was 

spacious, but very humble in its style as well as in its furniture: 
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both he and his brother lived in it, and each bad a family. From 
an elevated kiosk there was a view extending for a distance over 
orchards and vineyards. There did not seem to be any want of 


necessaries about the establishment, but nothing that I saw indi- 


cated the least approach to refinement or luxury. — 

The women reside in their own apartments, where they cook 
and. perform all the menial duties. No servant is kept, except 
perhaps a man to look alter a horse or a mule, and assist his 
master likewise in his business. This mode of living is not pe- 
culiar to the Armenians of Viin, it 1s usually adopted throughout 
the country; and it is only at Constantinople that refinement 
and luxury have made inroads into these primitive and uncivilised 

I visited the principal Armenian church: externally it resem- 
bled any other house. The body of the edifice was a large flat- 
roofed apartment, supported by pillars, or trees roughly smoothed 
with an axe, and lighted by a sort of skylight; it was both dirt 
and obscure. Attached to it was a newly-built recess, in which 
was placed the altar, and it was as gaudy as carving, gilding, and 
glaring colours could make it. Passing through the gardens in 
their width we reached the edge of the mountains, and on the face 
of a large limestone rock were shown a long inscription in the 
cuneiform character. A flatsurface had been cut to receive it, which 
might be from 10 to 12 feet high and about 6 broad, and at the 
base was a confined landing-place. There was no approach to it 
in front, but it was reached by climbing over a part of the rock at 
the side, which had been worn so much that it was extremely dif- 
ficult to pass without slipping down. The rows of letters are 
separated by a fine line cut in the rock; the letters themselves are 
about 2 inches in size, and well formed. The lower part of 
the inscription has been much defaced by mischievous visitors, and 
could not, I think, be copied. The upper part appeared as fresh 
as if lately cut, and was uninjured by the weather. To copy it 
the aid of a ladder would be required. The rock is a hard, com- 
pact limestone. 

19¢h.—A person came on the part of the Pash to conduct us 
the bath: 1t was small, scarcely heated, and the linen supplied 
was very scanty. Afterwards a breakfast was provided, and we 
walked through the Serii. The summer receiving-room was in a 
court below—a sort of open saloon, with a fountain in the centre: 
it was ee gaily, but was old and dilapidated. The harem, 
which I had wished to have seen, was not open. The winter 
receiving-room of the Pashi I entered: it was well furnished in 
the usual style. The Serii is extensive, but not kept in order, 
and resembled the houses of great Turks in general, of which 
size is the peculiar characteristic rather than neatness or conve- 
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nience. Wewalked from thence through the city: the strects 
are narrow, dirty, and ill paved; the external appearance of the 
houses in general mean: there was, however, to be seen occa- 
sionally a residence which showed that it had once. belonged to a 
man of consequence ; but the general aspect of the city indicated 
decay. The bizérs were confined and the shops ill furnished, 
and I scarcely saw an article of European manufacture: there 
was, however, an abundance of Venetian glass beads, with which 
the Kurd females ornament their persons. The supply of fruit 
was superabundant. 

We entered the town by the O’rtah Kapi, or middle gate, and 
passed out by the Tabriz Kap, or eastern gate, the nearest to 
the Pashd’s residence outside the town. There is a third gate at 
the opposite extremity of the city, called Iskeleh Kapiti, or 
Wharf Gate—a name given to a village on the shore to the north 
of the city, where the boats used on the lake load and unload. 
The city is defended by a double wall and ditch, the inner wall 
being flanked by irregularly-shaped towers; but the walls would 
only be an effective defence against cavalry or musketeers. 

Between the Tabriz gate and the Pashi’s house, judging 
from the appearance of the ground, there must once have been a 
suburb. Issuing from the Tabriz gate; we went round the abrup 
termination of the rock, to its sloping side at the back of the 
town, in order to look at an arrow-headed inscription. Two 

hed recesses are cut in the rock near each other, both about 
10 feet high and 6 feet deep: the sides of one are perfectly plam, 
but on the left side of the other an inscription has been cut, which 
resembles that already described, although it is much shorter, and 
the lower ens has been almost deface, 

20fh:—The Pasha had been absent from Van for two days, to 
meet Kbin Mahmid at a neighbouring village, in order to ar- 
range some details respecting his submission. On his return 
the Pasha sent me an order to visit the castle: we passed at the 
back of the rock. Beyond the arched recess before mentioned is 
a shallow cave, in which three square tablets have been cut to 
receive inscriptions ; two were high up beyond the reach of a man, 
and were ina state of perfect preservation ; a third was low down, 
and was nearly defaced. All were im the same style as that 
already mentioned. We proceeded to the N.N.W. end of the 
rock, where is the only entrance to the castle. A part of the wall 
here is very ancient; the stones are immense blocks worked, but 
irregular in shape, and they are fitted to cach other like the stones 
in a Cyclopean wall. This is very zy part of the fortress 
which Timur, on capturing Van, found so much difficulty in 
destroying, and its solidity makes the conjecture plausible. The 
first gateway had neither gate nor guard. Passing through it, we 
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mounted by a steep ascent; and some way up, came to a gate 
where a guard was stationed, before passing which, the order for 
admission was examined ; thence, accompanied by a file of sol- 
diers, we proceeded to the opposite or E.S.E. end of the rock. 
Here we dismounted, to descend a little way to examine the caves, 
the great objects of curiosity. The first is a natural cavern 
in the face of the rock towards the town, about 25 feet by 18: its 
walls have been flattened, but the roof remains in its primitive ~ 
state. The external front of the cave has been smoothed, and the 
door cut in a regular shape. Within the cavern, on the side 
opposite the entrance, are two small chambers, and one on each 
side right and left. The doorways are regular, and appear at one 
time to have been built up. In one of the chambers a brick wall 
had been built all round, about 6 feet from the floor, and thence 
an arch was thrown over. This was opened by Temir Pasha, in 
the hope of finding a treasure; but 1 was informed that nothing 
was discovered but the rubbish lying in a heap in the cavern. 

I obtained a light and examined all the ora but could 
not discover either letters or paintings on the walls. Among 
the rubbish I found some fragments of coarse pottery, attached 
to which was a woollen stuff, mixed with something like bitu- 
men, In one of the small chambers were bones, among which 
Dr. Dickson discovered some of a boy and of a woman. The 
second cave was less artificially worked, both inside and out; and 
there were but two inner chambers: in the floor of one was an 
cavation, which from its size and shape was doubtless intended 
for the reception of a corpse. The examination of the caves left 
me in no doubt of their having been used as sepulchres. After 
viewing them we mounted to the summit of the rock, on which is 
placed the I’ch Kal'ch, inner castle or citadel; it has a separate 
wall and entrance : part of the wall is ancient, probably of the same 
age as that below, The buildings within are all in a dilapidated 
state and uninhabitable; buta few men are quartered here. On 
a platform is a battery of guns of various calibres, which are fired 
on the occasion of the Beirdm, or the arrival of a Pashi. ‘There 
is an immense number of guns on different parts of the works, 
but most of the pieces are of very antique shapes and unservice- 
able, and scarcely one among the whole has a carriage in an 
efficient state. Within the outer wall, although outside the cita- 
del, is a copious spring of water. The external works are partly 
stone and partly sun-dried bricks, and are so dilapidated and so 
unscientifically constructed, that as a fortress it is quite contempt- 
ible. There were said to be 120 artillery-men for the service of 
the guns, commanded by a captain: the men usually follow their 
trades in the town, and have no uniforms; but they are to receive 
clothes from Constantinople, 
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The rock on which the castle is built is a long, narrow, isolated 
mass, rising out of the plain. It rans in length S.8S.E. and 
N.N.W. The south-western face is perpendicular, but the 
north-eastern slopes rapidly to the plain. The 8.S.E. end ter- 
minates abruptly, and the N.N.W. affords the only access. The 
highest part may be about 300 feet. The rock is about half a 
mile in length at its base: in breadth it varies; but at the sum- 
mit, where the citadel is placed, it cannot exceed 100 yards, al- 
though from the inequality of the surface it is difficult to judge 
correctly. The whole rock is of a hard compact limestone, The 
town lies at the base of the perpendicular side, and a wall encloses 
it, uniting with the rock at both ends. 

Were the works and guns in good repair and efficiently 
manned, no force that could be brought against it would probably 
be able to reduce the place. 

In returning, I passed by the Iskeleh gate into the town, and 
rode through its whole length. The people relate wonderful stories 
of the former flourishing condition of Van, one of which states that 
a man was stationed awhole day at one of the city gates, and, 
counting only 14,000 horsemen pass through it, lament was made 
for its fallen greatness. I inquired of a native nearly seventy 
years of age, whether he recollected the city more populous or 
more extensive. He replied no; but that the people were richer 
and trade more active and prosperous in the time of a Pédsha 
named Dervish, who maintained his independence of the Porte, 
He beat in succession three Pashis sent to depose him, but was 
at last conquered by Sert Mahmiid Pashd, aided by the Pashds 
of Erz-Rim, Kars and Biyazid. Since that period Vin had 
gradually declined in | ace This event happened about 
twenty-two years ago, fourteen years previous to which Dervish 
Pasha had governed Vin. The po alation of the city, including 
the gardens, is estimated at 5000 Mohammedan and 2000 Arme- 
nian families. In the country throughout the Pashdlik the 
Armenians outnumber the Muselmins. An immense number 
of the former, natives of the Pishalik of Vin, migrate to Constan- 
tinople, where they employ themselves as labourers, rs, 
artisans, and sometimes sarrifs. Latterly a register of them has 
been kept by the chief of the nation, and the last year showed 
31,000 absentees, About 5000 annually return to their families, 
and as many to Constantinople, They obtain high wages there, 
which enable them to support their families, and by living spar- 
ingly to accumulate something with which, after a few years, they 
return to enjoy themselves at home until their savings are spent, 
when they go back to the Capital to earn more. This practice 
shows how redundant the population must be as compared with 
the means of employment ; and since the population is thin, for 
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extensive tracts of fine land are without inhabitants or cultivation, 
itis evident something is defective in the administration of the 
affairs of the Piishalik, or migration need not be resorted to. 

Insecurity on account of the Kurds is one impediment to agni- 
cultural labours; but it is hoped that evil is in gradual progress 
of being remedied. The Kishlak is about to be abolished im the 
district between Vin and the Bendi-mahi 54, which falls mto 
the N.E. corner of the lake. a - carried aentorae past 
be a great relief to the peasantry of that portion of the Pashdhk. 
Alter quitsion the town, | called to take my leave of the Pasha: 
the caves were the subject of conversation. The Pisha urged 
me to stay a little longer, as he wished to give me an entertain- 
ment: | excused myself on the plea of my long absence from 
Erz-Rém, and the time I should still be on my journey. The 
Pasha said that Sultan Agha would certainly have reached home 
before 1 passed by his camp. I took leave of the Pasha after 
thanking him for his polite attentions. He is, from all I could 
learn and see, a worthy old man, but unfitted from lis age and 
want of intelligence, for being Governor of a fine but uncivilised 
Pashalik, which, since the new order of things commenced in 
Turkey, should be administered: by a chief of activity, energy, and 
enlightened views. 

The trade of Vin is very inconsiderable, and the consumption 
of European goods insignificant on account of poverty's preventing 
peade fein indulging in their use. The position of Vin, how- 
ever, its soil, climate and indeed every circumstance, favours its 
being an important place of trade, Bad government and want of 
security are the only impediments to the development of the 
natural advantages it possesses. There are about 500 looms-em- 
ployed in manufacturing coarse calicoes from the cotton imported 
from Persia: these are used in the neighbourhood, and some are 
sent to Bitlis to be died red, a part of which return here for the 
consumption of the people. Besides these, Damascusand Aleppo 
manufactures are usually adopted for the clothing of persons of 
all-ranks. What other things are required and are not found at 
Van, are sent for from Erz-Rom or Persian. Shawls of Kirmin 
are very generally used. The country produces a few yellow ber- 

| ries*® gathered in the neighbouring districts, and the Hekkariyeh 
mountains furnish orpiment brought hither for sale; but there is no 
other aticle for export, except it be some fruits, dried and fresh. 
Grains of all kinds, fruits and wine, abound and are cheap, 
and linseed is grown for making lamp-oil. Every person of 
respectability owns a house in town, a country-house with an 
orchard and vineyard, and perhaps a few fields. Having thus his 
house rent-free, and most of his very moderate wants supplied from 
75 Rinse oS. = 
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his garden, or from the profits of a petty trade (carried on with a 
capital of from 20. to 100L.), a man manages by economy to 
mect the expenses of a family: few, however, grow richer, ex- 
cepting some who follow the occupation of sarrif or bankers, and 
who manage generally to improve their fortunes. Persons not 
possessing the above advantages resort to Constantinople to obtain 
a hvelihood. I inquired as to the value of property, and was in- 
formed that a good large garden with a house might be had for 
about 1501: 5! would be required to pay a gardener, and the 
produce may be estimated at 151, leaving nett 10L or 64 per cent. ; 
a poor employment of capital in a country where the interest of 
money is usually 18 per cent. per annum. The most valuable 
produce is that of the vineyard, which is, however, very precarious, 
as 2 premature winter cuts off the grapes. The juice is expressed 
and the must sold, the buyer converting it into wine. A 
batmiin, by which weight it is sald, equals 204 Ibs., and fetches 
about 19. : grapes sell at about 4d. per lb. for eating, apples 4d. 
per batman, bread about 7d. per batmin, and mutton a le. 
per lb. It is evident, therefore, that subsistence costs very little. 

Five or six crazy boats navigate the lake, and are sometimes 
employed to convey raw cotton or cotton cloths to Tadvén, on 
their way to Bitlis. They bring on their return grain and 
timber from the shores of the lake. There is not a small boat 
on the lake, nor bas any attempt been made to fish in the deep 
water; asmall fish is caught in the spring in immense quantities, 
aun to oe up the streams which flow into the lake. 
Baskets are employed for the purpose, and the people catch and 
salt enough for Siemon besides what they send ainah ak esents, 
and a very small quantity which they offer for sale. This fish 
resembles a herring, and is much esteemed. It would be a great 
convenience were passage-boats established on the lake. A per- 
sun now has to make a journey of several days, not tide! ein 
danger, which in a boat would only take a few hours, by crossing 
instead of going round the lake. Encouragement should be given 
to fish with nets in the deep water. There can be no doubt that 
fish abound, as is clearly indicated by those caught in ascending 
the streams, and by the number of cormorants, gulls, and other 
waterfowl! which frequent the lake. This is of an irregular shape ; 
in extreme length from N.E. to S.W., or from Arnis to Tadvén, 
about 70 miles, and in extreme breadth from N. to S. about 9g 
miles. Its area may be 1000 square geographical miles. It 
seldom freezes at any distance from the shore, but the N.E. end, 
being shallow, is in severe winters frozen, and the ice can be 





I estimated the level of Vin to be 1000 feet lower than Erz- 
Rim, or about 5467 feet above the sea, and the climate is much 
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milder; a considerable quantity of snow, however, falls, but 
the frost does not reach the degree of intensity it does at Erz- 
Rim. 

23rd.—On our departure from Vin we passed at the back of 
the Castle rock, taking a direction N. by W. Leaving Iskeleh 
Ki, a small village on the borders of the Jake, about a mile on 
our left, and increasing our distance from its shores as we pro- 
ceeded, we went over undulating ground, and in 3} hours reached 
Ald Kei (beautiful village), our intended resting-place. As the 
roail was good and we made but few stoppages, I estumated the 
distance between 12 and 14 miles, The village contains 100 
Armenian, who afford Kishlék to $0 Kurd families, On the hill 
above the village is an old church in ruins: at the foot of the 
same hill is situated another church of small dimensions, and a 
larger one of modern construction is to be seen in the village. 
The vineyards were very extensive, and a considerable quantity of 
wine is made, which is sent to Vin for sale. A low range of hills 
intervenes between the village and the lake, which they shut out 
from view. The soil isa whitish clay, which, when the Seasons 
are wet, produces abundant crops; but in a contrary case, they fail. 
The water descending from the mountains suffices for the vine- 
yards and the use of the villagers, but the supply is not ample 
enough for irrigating the fields, In the afternoon we were joined 
by the Muburdér Efendi (seal-bearer) of Ishik Pashia, who was 
to accompany me to Bayazid as Mibméndir. 

24th.— From Ala Kai we first took a course about N.E.: in 4 
hours we came to the shores of the lake, having had a high range 
on our left hand between it and our road, We passed several 
small villages, and saw some flocks of goats and sheep, but there 
was not much land under cultiation, although the soil appeared 
excellent. . After following the lake for 2 miles we again struck 
inland behind a range of mountains which advance into the lake, 
and in about an hour reached Merek. Here is a monastery and 
church dedicated to the Virgin, whose festival was now cele- 
brated. We passed a good many peasants, men, women and 
children, wending their way thither to join in the festivities. We 
were Gi hours on the march from Ald Kui, and, the road being j 
I estimated the distance at about 20 miles. Merek is situated 
on the side of the mountains at a considerable elevation above the 
lake. Outside the village, | was met by some horsemen sent as a 
compliment by the Su-Bishi, who presides at the festival, to main- 
tain order, and several bands of the rude music of the country 
also came out to meet me, not to do me honour but to obtain a 
present. The festival attracts people from all the surrounding 
country: the love of pleasure, however, has quite as much to do 
with their assembling as devotion, Dancing seemed to be the 
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principal amusement of the women, of whom various groups were 
seen treading with solemn pace the circular dance, to the sound 
of their usual harsh-sounding drum and fife. The women were 
all dressed in red cotton petticoats, with white cotton veils over 
their head reaching to the waist. The male portion of the assem- 
blage were amused by the exhibition of dancing boys, or the 
antics of a bear, Every now and then came in a fresh party from 
a village, the chiefs of which were mounted on horses; the females 
followed on mules, asses, or oxen, with their young children 
clinging round them. Music and young men dancing preceded 
the cavalcade. By similar parties the crowd kept hourly in- 
creasing: each set as it arrived took up the station allotted for its 
encampment on the side of a hill, ‘The people were all in their 
holiday clothing: the display of finery, however, was very mode- 
rate, and the effect of it was not much improved by the dust ‘col- 
lected on the journey. The scene was noisy enough, and cer- 
tainly extraordinary, but the separation of the sexes renders such 
exhibitions very tame in eastern countries. In the evening the 
people thronged the small church even to suffocation, and while 
the service was going on fanatics were crying to the Virgin for 
relief from ills which no aid within their reach could alleviate, 
and endless crossings and prostrations attested, if not the piety of 
the devotees, at least their superstitious belief in the efficacy of 
their invocations. Without the church was a rock with a smooth 
surface which was supposed to possess the miraculous power of 
maintaining pieces of rock perpetually in contact, provided the 
person placing them there was {ree from sin. Here were seen 
numerous persons sufficiently credulous to make the vain attempt. 
After holding their fragments, and trying repeatedly whether a 
had stuck, by removing or slackening the pressure of the hand, 
they were mortified to find that their | 2 and endeavours were 
fruitless—a discovery which one would have thought their con- 
sciences might previously have led them to make. Some of the 
more crafiy sought out slight inequalities in the rock, hoping by 
this device to gain a temporary triumph, What blind ignorance 
in the people do such attempts betray, and what debasement in 
the clergy who countenance them! It is quite indispensable to 
the success of missionary labours in these countries to enlighten 
the Christians, for unless that be accomplished, any progress 
among the Mohammedans were utterly hopeless. I was told 
that between 5000 and 6000 persons meet together at this festival. 
A great many Kurds came for other purposes than devotion. The 
money which the devotees deposit in the church is equally divided 
between the Pasha and the clergy, and I heard each party re- 
ceived about 50/., a proof either of the poverty of the Christians, 
or their indisposition to be liberal to the church. The Sia-Bashi 
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looks after the Pasha's interest, and keeps a watch over the box 
containing the contributions. At night the church-doors are 
locked and the keys delivered to the Su-Bashi; but he takes the 
additional precaution of securing the door by affixing his own seal, 
which would not indicate a high opinion of the honesty of the 


pricsts. 
3 A little before sunset the Si-Bashi mounted, and, attended by 
a concourse of Kurd horsemen, made the circuit of the tents. In 
a field below our camp, the Kurds for a short time amused them- 
selves in their martial exercises, galloping and wheeling their 
coursers about,’ firing their pistols, brandishing their lances,“ad- 
yancing and retreating in mimic warfare, after which the whole 
cavalcade continued its progress. The dancing and music was 
kept up until after midnight, when the noisy crowd, exhausted 
by fatigue, sunk into repose. 

25th—One of our muleteers was very ill with a relapse of the 
Kharpiit fever, brought on by indiscretion at Van. On rising it 
was discovered that two of our baggage-horses had been stolen. 
All the horses were picketed near our tents. The keepers slept 
among them, and the Sa-Bashi appointed four guards to keep 
watch during the night, yet nobody had heard the thieves. The 
guards were threatened by the Si-Bashi, but no discovery ensveil, 
antl we were obliged to depart without our horses, A Kurd who 
accompanied me from Van was returning, and I wrote by him to 
inform Is-hik Pasha of the robbery which had been committed, 
and to request him to oblige the Si-Bashi to recover the animals. 

The St-Biashi gave us six horsemen as a guard to our next sta- 
tion, and he himself with some men accompanied us a little way 
out of the village. We kept along the side of the hills, and did 
not descend to the level of the lake until we had nearly reached 
its extreme limit: we rode through pastures of coarse dried grass 
to the Bendi-M 4hi-Sii (Fish-Bank River), intending to ford it at 
its mouth, but we found the water too deep. A Kurd at the first 
step; went above his horse's chest. The river is a considerable 
one, broad, and of a dark-blue colour, and the banks were covered 
with high reeds; it has its sources in the mountains which are 
traversed going direct to Bayazid. The sources of the Murid 
are in the same range (but more to the westward ), of which the 
Bendi-Mabi drains the southern valleys, and the Murid the 
northern. ‘The whole course of the former stream may be 35 to 
40 miles from its sources to the Lake. After our unsuccessful 
attempt-at crossing, we kept up the Bendi-Mahi for about 4 miles, 
where we found a bridge in so dilapidated a state that our baggage- 
horses had great difficulty in climbing over it, and some were 
nearly Precipitated” into the water in the attempt. | preferred 
fording the stream, which reached to the horse's breast. Two 





hours further up the river, is Birgir (vulgo Beigir) Kal'eh, the 
seat of a Kurd Bec: the road to Bayazid passes through it, and 
between the two places there are no villages whatever/ The 
whole intervening country is a mountain track frequented only by 
the Kurd tribes. The distance was said to be 12 hours; but from 
my subsequent experience in passing a different part of the same 
range, I should conceive it more likely to be 20 hours. Ishak 
P&sha has given orders to the heads of the neighbouring villages 
to repair the bridge, and some materials were already collected, 
From a bank close by the bridge issued a spring of the tempera- 
ture of 55° Fahr., which should show the mean heat of the climate. 
After crossing it, we followed the stream down to the head of the 
lake, where we came to a Kurd encampment. Here my escort 
askedl permission to quit us.on their return, the chief having 
first given orders to the Agha of the Kurds to furnish an escort 
on the morrow. We went along the banks of the lake for an 
hour, when we turned up the side of the mountains to another 
Kurd encampment occupied by the inhabitants of a village be- 
yond, named Arnis, who were here for the sake of the pastures, 
On the level of the lake we liad been much annoyed by innu- 
merable swarms of a small fly which left a green stain on. being 
squeezed; but at these pastures we were above the level they 
seemed to inhabit. Our encamping-ground was very rough, near 
a small spring of good and cool water ; the people appeared very 
poor, but they furnished us with what they possessed, and we 
obtained supplies for ourselves and cattle. Many of the Kurds 
of this tract of country are already settled in villages, and the 
tents we passed belonged to some who were encamped for the con- 
vemence of pasturing their cattle. The Kurds were induced to 
settle at Arnis by exemption from taxes, but they were charged 
with looking to the security of the road and the entertainment 
of passengers. Several Kurd chiefs came from neighbouring 
encampiments to pay their respects to us during the course of the 
afternoon. 

26th.—Very early two Kurd Aghds and several horsemen ar- 
rived as an escort. The chiefs, however, after riding a little 
way, took their leave. We descended to the edge of the lake, 
and were again molested by the swarms of flies, The country 
was quite waste, but the remains of walls which had served to 
inclose fields showed it had not always been so. Our Kurds said 
there had formerly been vineyards and gardens the whole way, 
but at what period they could not tell, nor were there any wald 


fruit-trees or vines to be seen. We passed the ruins of a large 
Khén, and of a village near it. I saw an opening in the moun- 
tains on our right, which looked like the side of a crater broken 
down, and the rocks being a black hard honeycombed Java con- 
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firmed the probability. We had started at 6, and at 94 A.M. We 
met a Tatar of Is-hak Pasha's on his way from Erz-Rum to 
Vin: he had letters for me, but not wishing to open his packets 
on the road, he returned with us to the village from whence he 
last came. We crossed a small clear stream rolling over black 
‘ava boulders, and mounting a high bank continued along it for 
a short time, and then came to the village aes Beg, Sig 
we stopped to get our letters. This village is not far from, al- 
let of aight of, the lake. The stream we had crossed 
flows through a pretty valley which the village overlooks, and 
some way up was seen an old Armenian church. The distance 
from Arnis I estimated at about 10 miles. At 114 A.M. we 
resumed our journey, and after } hour came in sight of* he lake 
and the castle of Ardish,* close on the water's edge. We rode 

the sloping sides of the mountains, and finally descended to 
the plain of Ardish ; on entering which, we crossed one consider- 
able stream, afterwards several smaller ones, and a good deal of 
swampy ground, before we reached the place. The Musellim 
met me outside, and invited us to his house; but as our tents were 
further on I excused myself, and he accompanied us to our 
camp, which I found pitched on the banks of another consider- 
able river called the Ardish Chai. Beyond it, on the other sile, 
the plain extended and appeared to be a marsh. The Musellim, 
named Ahmed Beg, was a fat good-humoured communicative 
person, and young for the post he occn ied: he was a native of 
Ardish, and had not been further than Erz-Rém, Mush, Bitlis, 
and Van. The castle, as it is called, is in a most ruinous qondi- 
tion. The walls had fallen in many places, and they did not 
reach down to the shore, so that the town was open to the lake, 
and may be said not to have any defences. ‘The houses within 
the walls were in the style of the villages, half under ground. 
The Kasabah is inhabited by about 100 Mohammedan and 
a very few Armenian families; but they have a small and very 
ancient church. The territory commanded by the Musellim con- 
tains twenty thriving and large villages, and a few which are small 
and poor. The people possess a great number of cattle, sheep, 
and mares, and the pastures are extensive and fine, The soil 1s 
alluvial, deep, and very productive. The lake from this place to 
its extreme eastern end 1s very shallow, and the deposits from the 
numerous rivers which flow into it seem to be filling it up. 
Tradition, however, says that the Inke now covers what was once 
a plain, with the Bendi Mahi and Ardish rivers ranning through 
it; but I consider it as more probable that such may at some 
distant period be the case than that it has already occurred. ‘The 
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lain of Ardish is evidently gaining on the lake; in ten years it 
advanced about a mile. Formerly, along the shore there was 
an impassable morass, which the road to Ardish led round: now, 
except in spring, when the mud is too deep, the road crosses the 
plain in a straight line. The water is slightly brackish only, and 
much less salt than at Tadvin ; which can be accounted for from the 
number of rivers so near each other falling into this shallow part 
of the lake. The Musellim said the peasantry would be very 
rich and prosperous were it not for the onerous tax of the Kishlik, 
aml the inserting propensities of the Kurds. He remarked, it 
were better to live on the mountains than in a village; meaning 
thereby that the Kurds were better off than the poor villagers on 
Whom they were quartered, and whom they spoiled. The tribe 
of Haideran-lis under Sultan Agha pasture their cattle on the 
neighbouring mountains, and te the winter in the villages be- 
longing to Ardish. I asked the character of Sultan Agha: he 
said he was not a bad man for a Kurd, but his tribe robbed when 
they could. If the chief is applied to, he promises restitution, 
but some excuse is usually made in order to defer or evade it; 
either the robber is said to be absent, or the stolen property to be 
concealed, but it is promised to be restored on the tribe's coming 
to their winter quarters, when it could not be secreted: however, 
except the owner himself discover his lost property, and can 
clearly identify it, it is never recovered, and of course every artifice 
is used to prevent its being found by the owner. The Musellim 
admitted that thefis were less frequent than formerly, and that they 
nee wie by craft rather than by violence. A single traveller 
might be stripped, if met by a party of Kurds, but no personal 
injury was as him unless SF eens he wounded some of 
the robbers. He had often heard the abolition of Kishlék talked 
of, but he saw no symptom of its being carried into effect. 

The winter is severe, and a great deal of snow falls, but the 
cold is never so intense as at Erg-Rim : occasionally the lake 
freezes firmly enough for people to cross over from Ardish to the 
opposite side. Near our encamping ground they were collecting 
many heaps of grain preparatory to its being trodden out; the fre- 
quent “Arabahs bringing it in, the swarms of children sporting in 
the river, the numerous herds of cattle pasturing in the marshes, 
together with the curious lounging about our tents, united to form 
an animated scene. 

27¢h.— Westward of our tents, on the opposite side of the river, 
I had observed at a distant village a stone building, which I 
. Supposed to be an Armenian church; but as we were starting I 
inquired by chance what it was, and was told it was the tomb of a 
Persian king; more I could not learn of the person of whom I 
made the inquiry, and no one better informed could just then be 
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found. We rode up the stream for about a quarter of an hour, 
and then crossed near a village; from thence we took a westerly 
direction over high ground, having mountains between us-and the 
lake, and a higher range on our mght: we again approached the 
lake, and. soon after again quitting it, to round a tngh land, we 
reached the Armenian village of Ashraf, situated in a ravine. 
We were about three hours in making the distance, which I con- 
sidered as being about 8 or 9 miles from Ardish. After a rest of 
14 hour we proceeded. Below the village the ravine widens into 
a plain which extends to the lake, and has in it many vineyards: 
we had procured some tolerable wine at our breakfast at the 
village. Our road continued near the lake, with abrupt moun- 
tains on our right. After an hour they began gradually to receile, 
leaving between them and the water a small plain; we had a 
view of Sapin Tigh* from base to summit. The water-of the 
lake was very shallow and stagnant, and it was here formed into 
a land-locked bay, on the surface of which numerous waterfowl 
were seen. The margin was bordered by meadows, in which 
were small pools of stagnant water, dark coloured, and strong 
smelling, and apparently impregnated with sulphur. About 3 
miles from the lake towards Sapin Tigh was the village of 
Nirshin. Quitting the bay, we went over a rising ground, and 
again came in sight of water. I took it to be another bay, com- 
municating with the main lake, but on a nearer inspection [ found 
it was a distinct piece of water. The soil was sandy, and the 
reps which the peasantry were reaping, were remarkably fine 

d clean, and I observed the grain was sown in drills. 1 learned 
that drill-husbandry and a careful system of agriculture was uni- 
versally practised in this part of the country. A long wooden 
block, with a sharpened end hollowed on a slope, is drawn by two 
oxen, and makes a trench about 6 inches deep. A boy follows, 
aml lets the seed fall from his hand into the trough, from whence 
it runs into the drill; the grain is picked over by women, and the 
finest heads selected for seed. After the crop is reaped the 
weeds are cut down and burned. Hocing i not 1 ctised, nor 
from the appearance of the crops can it be petianeds © The fields 
are never irrigated ; and although there had not been any rain for 
some months, and the soil appeared dry sand, yet the bottom of 
the drill was quite moist, and the people said thatin ten days the 
seed now sown would appear above the ground. I asked some of 
them why they sowed thus, and how long the system had been in 
practice; they said they learned it from their fathers, and they 
followed it because they saw it produced excellent crops: this was 
all they knew on the subject. It was curious to find practised in 
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an uncivilised country from time immemorial, a system of agri- 
culture which had been introduced at no distant epoch in our own 
country as anovelty. We reached the village of Arin, situated 
at about 1 mile from its Iske, at 5) pa. We were 54 hours 
from Ashraf; but our progress being slow, I did not reckon the 
distance more than 14 miles, The Sii-Baishi came to meet me, 
and invited us to his house while our tents were being pitched. He 
offered us some: cool sherbet and water-melons, which were 
both very acceptable after our long and sultry ride. This village 
is the property of Is-hik Piishd, and contains fifteen Armenian 
families, and ten Kurds make their Kishlék here. The Si- 
Bishi was an officer of the Pdshd’s establishment, and comes 
hither for two months in the autumn to collect his master’s 
share of the crops, which he ships off to Van, and then re- 
turns himself to wait on the Pashé. He came to my tents to pay 
his respects: he warned the muleteers not to leave their cattle out 
at night, as he would not answer for their safety, offering stabling 
in the village: He spoke much of the productive qualities of the 
soil, which was well adapted to the culture of the water-melon - 
the peasantry formerly cultivated it, but finding the fruit was 
always eaten by passing Kurds, they ceased to do so. The peas- 
tures near the village are good and extensive, and the peasants 
own a considerable number of cattle and mares. Soda is collected 
on the borders of the lake, and is sold to the Kurds for making 
soap. A ragged Kurd was discovered prowling about our tents: 
he was mistaken for a man of the village by the servants ; but the 
villagers disclaimed any knowledge of him, and he was driven 
away; his object was, no doubt, to have watched an opportunity 
of purloining something. 

28/h.—The Musellim of 'A‘d-el-jiviz* was at a ni ihbouring 
village, and the Si-Bishi sent to inform him that I was pro- 
ceeding to his Kasabah on the morrow. The night was cold: 
our muleteer continued very ill; and a servant was also seize! 
with fever. We mounted at 6 A.m., and passed between the 
lakes; the distance may be 2 miles; and from the character of 
the intervening ground, as well as from its elevation, [ infer that 
they never have been united. The sinall one was only slightly 
brackish. The Musellim of 'A‘d-el-jivéz overtook us on the 
road, and accompanied us: he was a fat talkative person, had 
travelled rather extensively in his own country, and was civilised 
enough to take snuff. He spoke in eg of the fertility of the 
soil, and the mode of cultivation, which he said Was peculiar to 
this country; and he boasted that tio place except Erz-Rim could 
show such excellent bread. He stated that in favourable seasons 
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wheat yielded twenty-five, rye fifty, and barley forty fold; a pro- 
duce I never found in any other part of the country. On 
approaching 'A‘d-el-jiwiz we had on either side of our road 
meadows and orchards. The Musellim insisted on our dismount- 
ing at his house, where, seated under the shade of trees close by a 
pretty waterfall, a breakfast was served to us.. The stream came 
from a small lake in the mountains, and served to irrigate the 
gardens and turn some watermills in its short course to the lake 
of Van, Our baggage, on coming up, was sent to the house of 
a Turk, one of the chief men of the village. Our tents were 
pitched in an orchard on turf under fruit-trees: the inclosure was 
small, and the walls impeded the free circulation of the air; so 
that although we were in the shade, we found the heat rather 
oppressive. | 
The Musellim came to pay me his visit in the afternoon: he 
was very civil and obliging, and took care that we should have 
what supplies we stood im need of. The town contains about 250 
Mohammedan and 30 Armenian families. There is an old 
castle in ruins, placed on a high rock above the town, which is 
inclosed by walls uniting with the works of the castle at both ex- 
tremities, and running directly down to the lake. There 1s no 
defence on that side of the town; but the water is too deep to 
admit of persons getting round the ends of the walls which termi- 
nate in the lake : they are in a tolerable state of repair, and the gates 
serve to keep intruders out. The town is small, and many houses 
are in ruins: the greater part of the inhabitants live in detached 
houses among the gardens, with which the whole valley is filled. 
The rocks are limestone, and pure water runs in great abun- 
dance through the lanes, serving to irrigate the gardens. There is 
great plenty of common fruits; and water-melons and grapes also 
cig well. On the whole ’A'd-el-jivaz is a pretty and pleasant 
P There are about twenty looms in the town, which produce 
coarse cotton cloths of the usual kind: and both Turks and 
Armenians are weavers. 
20th,—I had resolved to stay here some days , to recruit the 
Tigh as well as to afford us an opportunity of ascending Sapdn 
While my companions were engaged in other pursuits I deter- 
mined to visit AbMLit, which is from about 14 3 16 miles from 
‘A‘d-el-jiviz, the road running the whole way by the shores of the 
lake. I took with me a few attendants and a guide, and mounted 
early in ~ adage We first crossed the papal aa then, con- 
inuing along the edge of the water, passed a small village about 
a mile from it, placed among orchards; thence we pores i 
steep rocky path, and rode under high cliffs, far above the level 
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of the Jake: the rocks were all limestone. After an hour's ride, 
the mountains receded from the lake, and we entered on a plain 
where the limestone ceased and was followed by clay slate. To 
that again a coarse conglomerate succeeded, the component parts 
of which as we advanced gradually became smaller, until before 
reaching Akhlat, it was converted into a fine-grained light sand- 
stone. After crossing the before-mentioned plain, we kept along 
the base of the mountains, close by the lake: at 3 hours we 
crossed another plain, in which were situated two villages sur- 
rounded by fine walnut and fruit trees, On approaching Akblit 
we came to some more gardens, from whence, instead of going 
along the shore to the town, we kept higher up the hills, to visit 
the old town. I first passed some Mohammedan tombs, exactly 
like those met in so many parts of Turkey, at Vastin, Erz-Ram, 
and Kaisar, They were made of the light sandstone which 
appears to resist the effects of the weather, for the inscriptions 
were quite fresh, There are a great number of similar tombs 
and of small chapels dispersed among gardens, fields, and cottages, 
In a deep narrow ravine are ‘the principal remains of the town: 
in the centre of the ravine there is a rock, much like that of the 
castle at Bitlis, on which are the foundations of a solid structure, 
probably a castle or palace, the stones cemented with lime. On 
the opposite side of the ravine is a large tomb in ruins, said to 
be that of asovereign of the place, On this side was one burying- 
ground of immense extent, many of the graves in which bad head- 
stones, of one piece, 12 feet high; and besides this, there were 
several other smaller burying-grounds, evidences of the extent of 
the population of the town. Turkish or Arabic inscriptions are 
found on all the tombs, and on other buildings; and from them 
probably might be collected some particulars as to the history of 
the place. All that the pecple could tell me was, that it had 
been the seat of an ancient sovereign, It was, perhaps, this town 
which was besieged and taken by Timar in the Fourteenth Century, 
From these ruins | returned to the modern Akhlat, and, enter- 
ing by the western, passed through the town, and went out by the 
eastern gate, The town is surrounded by a double wall and 
ditch, the inner being flanked by irregular towers: at the higher 
end is the I'ch Kal’eh nee castle), or citadel. “The town is 
completely walled on all sides, even facing the lake, down to the 
borders of which it extends. The houses in the city are built 
of square stones, cemented by clay, very much in the style of 
Bitlis. The modern town certainly is of some antiquity, from the 
style of its buildings and the character of its fortifications. I did 
not see a living soul in passing through the place; and we went 
‘o rest ourselves and horses in an orchard on the banks of the lake. 
We were followed thither by the son of the Musellim, who was 
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absent. [I had seen the lad at Mush: he sent a message to his 
father, who was in a village near, to inform him of my arrival: 
meantime a breakfast was provided, and we procured from the 
orchard plenty of apricots, pears, and water-melons. After resting 
for two hours, I was just on the eve of starting on my return 
when the Musellim arrived. His name was Sheikh Helvah; he 
had been attached to Es'ad Pasha of Erz-Ram, and recollected 
having seen me there. The Pishi placed him as Kyayé to 
-Husein, when he was named to the Pashalk of Mish. After 
Hlusein Pisha's deposition, Helvah was sent to this his native city 
as Musellim. He derives his title of Sheikh from ins father, who 
was bead of the order of Turrling Dervishes: The Musellim 
pressed me to remain the night at Akblat; but, having promised 
to return to "A’d-el-jivaéz, 1 was obliged to decline his civility. 
Two young Kurds accompanied the Musellim; they were named 
Mohammed and Mustafi Beg, sons of Ahmed, a former Pasha of 
Mash, and cousins to Emin, the present Pishi. They lived in 
this neighbourhood, and possessed considerable landed property. 
Both were handsome young men, very tastily dressed in the Kurd 
fashion, and mounted on beautiful mares, richly caparisoned, each 
with a numerous suite of attendants well armed and mounted. 

Mohammed Beg, the elder brother, had a most prepossessing 
countenance and manner, indicative of good nature and high 
breeding; but I heard that he was a most atrocious assassin, 
Mustafa Beg, on the contrary, had a sullen look, but was described 
asa much more respectable character: he had been married to a 
daughter of Is-hak Pasha, who had since died. Mohammed Beg 
was said to have himself killed, or caused to be assassinated, 
eighteen or twenty persons. About four years ago, he with his 
servants attacked a party conyeying treasure, which he plundered 
after murdering the people. This, added to his former crimes, 
induced Es'ad Pasha of Erz-Riim to order Is-hik Pasha to seize 
Mohammed Beg, and send him to Erz-Rim. 

He got intelligence of this, and fled to Baghdad, where he 
remained until Es'ad Pasha's removal from Erz-Rim. ~ He 
then returned home, and has since remained unmolested: how- 
ever, he dares not venture into any town where a Pasha resides. 
Another of his atrocities was related to me. A servant of his 
Eeoeeeeed a most beautiful wife, whom he saw and coveted: one 

ay he called the husband to him in the stable, put him to death, 
and took his wife into his harem. Some one remonstrated with , 
him, and asked why he could not take the woman without mur- 
ne the ae : he Aste coolly that he bo his own servant, 

(no one could question his right to dispose of him as he pleased. 
For this deed he was never called to account. These ne many 
other similar facts which I heard, show the impunity of as- 
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sassins and robbers among these lawless Kurds. These brothers 
had inherited considerable property ; but they had wasted a good 
portion of it'in maintaining and attaching tothem a numerous host 
of devoted dependents: The distance from Akhlit to Tidvin 
was 4 hours; to Bitlis, 8; to Mash, 16; to Malizgird, 12. I 
returned to’ A’d-el-jivaz by the road leading all the way at the edge 
of the lake. » Drill husbandry is in practice here: the soil was a 
fine and apparently arid sand, but was moist at the depth of the 
trenches. 

3lst—Towards evening, we left "A‘d-el-jiviz to go to a small 
village, 6 or-7 miles distant, named Norshunyuk, situated at the 
foot of Sapin "Tigh, where we proposed sleeping, in order that 
we might have as much time as possible for the ascent of the 
mountain. We reached the village as the evening was closing in, 
and, having obtained an open gallery, betook ourselves to rest. 
The vermin prevented our sleeping much, and we rose before dawn: 
we could not procure a cup of coffee in this miserable village. 

Ist Seplember—We commenced the ascent at Sh. 10m., 
attended by two mounted Kurds asguides. We first took a north- 
easterly direction along the roots of the mountain; and after 
about an hour's ride turned to the N. up the steep side of a 
conical hill, which had every appearance of having been a crater. 
Before reaching the summit we diverged into a hollow between it 
and the main part: of the mountain, which we soon afterwards 
began to asce We passed over several patches of snow, hard 
enough to bear the horses; and finally stopped on the edge of 
the crater, beyond which the horses could not proceed. To reach 
this spot we had taken 34 hours. Opposite to us, on the N.E., 
was ie cone, which seemed to have been forced out of that side 
of the crater. We could only reach it by following the edge of 
the crater; for to have descended into it would have increased the 
height of our after-ascent very much. To reach the base of the 
cone by the path we followed, the descent was considerable, The 
cone is formed of fragments of rock, of various sizes, not united 
by any earth, but all lying loosely in a heap. The rock 1s all of 
one kind, either grey or pale red, remarkably light, and, in walk- 
ing over, the pieces are easily displaced, and they rattle like 
cinders: small bright crystals are seen in fracturing the rock. It 
appeared as if, after being calcined by a subterraneous fire, the 
fragments forming the cone had been heaved up by the same force. 
The ascent was more laborious than any similar one I ever at- 
tempted, not only from its steepness, bat from the op ion at 
the chest we ali felt. We could not ascend more than five or 
six steps without stopping to take breath. The top of the cone 
is a level, surrounded by a ridge with numerous peaks, forming a 
sort of enclosure. Every part was of the same loose rock, and | 
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rceived only a solitary fragment of a different appearance, which 
F took to be the rock before it had undergone the action of fire. 
We ascended the outer ridge of the cone and one of the highest 
peaks overlooking the lake of Van. It occupied us 4 hours from 
the time we dismounted to attain this point. Here the theodolite 
was fixed, and bearings of the surrounding objects taken. 

From hence we could perceive that our first steep ascent was 
the side of a crater, and in the bollow of the summit was a small 
lake called Aghri Gél (Painful Pool). Looking 5. from our 
position, was an extensive field of snow lying at the foot of the 
cone. In the hollow between us and the place where we left our 
horses the snow had melted and formed apo : this was entirely 
ice in the morning; but before we quitted the mountain it had 
thawed very much, and was covered with water, The Kurd 
guides had promised to show me a snow-worm, and one of them 
descended to this pool to find the animal, but he did not succeed. 
Although both the Kurds asserted that they had seen it, and al- 
though at places in this country distant from Sapan Tagh I had 
been assured of the same thing, yet similar assertions among 
such a people are too little to be relied on, to establish a fact, of 
which ocular demonstration would be to me the only satisfactory 

roof. We saw the lake of Erjek E. of Vin—that of Nazuk 
W.of Akhblit, another lake a little further W., as well as the 
small one from whence the stream of ‘A'd-el-jiviztises. The two 
peaks of Ararat were distinctly visible, the range of Gin-gil also, 
and the cone-like peak of Kdseh Tigh, above Toprik Kal’eh, in 
the plain of Arishkerd, We all felt unpleasant effects from our 
ascent, and the Kurds said everybody experienced the same, 
Which they attributed to the weight of the air, Dr, Dickson was 
quite sick at the stomach; Mr. Glascott so giddy that he could 
not continue taking his bearings without every few minutes 
quitting his work to rest; I had an intense headache ; two persons 
were so affected that they could not proceed beyond the foot of 
the cone; one who mounted it descended at once, and on getting 
back vomited violently ; even those who remained with the horses 
suffered from pain in the head. This could not have arisen from 
the mere height of the mountain, but might be occasioned by the 
escape of some gas from the crater; although, if so, it was quite 
unperceptible. Our barometer failed us at the top of the moun- 
tain: the mercury had long been gradually escaping from the 
tube ; but we had hoped by care to haye been able to preserve it 
in a sufficiently effective state to assist our ascertaining the height : 
however, so much air had got into the mercury that no depend- 
ence could be placed on it. This being the condition of the 
barometer, the column of mercury descended below 20 inches. 
We bad ascertained the lake of Vin to be 5467 feet above the 
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level of the Black Sea. We had evidently not reached the limit 
of perpetual snow; but it froze every night, and we certainly 
could not be far below the line of congelation. At mid-day the 
thermometer stood at 48°, while it was about 80° at El-jivaz. A 
great deal of snow remained in various parts near the summit, but 
the very highest peaks were bare of it; there was no glacier on 
the mountain, ‘Taking all these facts into consideration, I should 
estimate its summit to be between 4000 and 4500 feet above the 
lake, or from 9500 to 10,000 feet above the sea.. I was told that 
the ascent of the mountain was only practicable from the middle 
of August to the first week in September, and that, had we 
delayed our visit, we might have been disappointed: in fact, on 
the 14th September, from the plain of Anshkerd, we saw the 
summit of Sapin Tagh completely covered with snow. The 
specimens of rock which I collected prove beyond a doubt the 
voleanic nature of the mountain; but there is no record or tra- 

dition of its having been in a state of activity. I found neither 
pumice nor obsidian, although both are seen on the shores of the 
lake; basalt, scoria and other volcanic rocks, were in abundance, 

Lava has burst from many parts of the mountain beside the 

summit. 

Supan* means holy, and is one of the epithets applied to the 
Deity. There are numerous traditions respecting this mountain, 
but, like most Mohammedan legends, they are childish, and 
without a shadow of probability. We were 14 hour returning 
to our horses, and, after a short rest, mounted, and in about 
2 hours descended to Norshunjuk, from whence in 1} hour 
we got back to El-jiviz. We were all relieved from our un- 
pleasant sensations by the time we had reached the foot of the 
mountain. 

Not a tree is to be found on the Sapdin Tagh, nor even a 
shrub: there are some pastures, but we did not see herds or 
flocks on our journey, nor any traces of tents. 

We were much fatigued by our exertions and long abstinence, 
for we had scarcely touched food since leaving El-jiviz, We had 
some cold meat and bread with us, but nobody had any inclination 
to eat, 

Srd.— We left El-jivaz at about 7 a.m., and after getting clear 
of the village and the surrounding gardens kept at the base of 
Sapin Tigh, at some distance from the lake, whose shores we 
had skirted on approaching El-jiviz. We passed the remains of 
an Armenian village, where there is a large burying-ground and 





* Sapin (a plough-handle} is probably a corruption of Sibin (apples), or Seiban 
(streame); but Supan, the name meant by Mr. Brant’s informants, was taken 
them for the Armenian stl 4 or sarpcan—boly, sacred. It does not, bowerer, 
appear that the Armenian writers give that name to this mountain.—F.S, 
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a ruined church. On our right, about 3 miles distant, was the 
village of Arin and its lake. We came down to the lake of Van, 
at the point at which we had before quitted it on approaching 
Arin, and thence turning from it, took a course towards the hills 
on our left, having the village of Nurshin in view. At @}h. p.m. 
we reached the small village of Gajiyeh, ‘situated among low 
hills. ‘The weather was sultry, but the road was good, and 1 
reckoned the distance 18 or 20 miles. | 

The principal rock I remarked at the foot of Sapin Tagh was 
a basaltic kind of porphyry, which I found likewise at the 
summit of the mountain; the soil is light and sandy. On our 
road we saw two mounted Kurds with some ee : when they 
perceived our party they proceeded onwards. One of my people 
rode up to the reapers to procure a draught of water, and they 
told him that the two men were on the point of stripping them of 
everything they had with them, but seeing so many horsemen 
approaching they made off. Similar acts are of ordinary occur- 
rence ; and one of my guards observed that this was not a country 
for an honest man to live in. ‘The village of Gijiyeh contams 
ten Armenian, and gives Kishlak to twelve Kurd families. 

4th.— Having but a short ride to the tents of Sultin Agha, we 
did not start very early. We mounted a AM. and reached 
our encamping ground a little before 9. e passed the small 
village of Arbuzunk, situated in a hollow; thence we rode over 
undulating ground until we reached the tents of the Kurd chief, 
pitched in a grassy bottom among some hills. His receiving 
tent was a Turkish single-poled one of cotton, given to him by 
the Pasha of Erz-Rim. The tent which contained his harem 
was pitched at a distance, and was a large black goat's-hair one 
in the usual fashion. ‘There were only about ten other tents in 
the same valley, and I was rather disappointed at finding the 
chief of a powerful tribe so ill attended. The grass was now 
dried up, but in spring the herbage must be luxuriant, and there 
Was a copious source of water at hand. 

The chief received me in his Turkish tent, and gave me coffee 
and sherbet. Meantime our own tents were pitched near his, 
and a breakfast of the usual kind was sent—fried eggs, honey, 
yoghiirt (curds or sour milk), and bread, all good in their kind. 

In the afternoon Sultin Aghi paid me a visit: he was more 
cheerful and talkative than when | saw him at Vin. T inquired 
respecting the separation of the Haiderin-li tribe into two divi- 
sions. He said the other portion had been always accustomed to 
frequent Persia, that lands were given to it by the governor of 
il x that at the pits shat ee last war between 

‘turkey fersia, it had been formally recognised by the 
Sultin as belonging to Persia. That division of the brite Sea 
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been commanded by his own brother, Kasim Aghd, until his 
death, when his son succeeded to the dignity. On the de 
cease of a chief the elders of a Kurd tribe clect a successor: 
this 1s always done from the same family: either an uncle, a 
brother, a cousin, or some relation of the former head of the 
tnibe, is chosen ; in fact, any member of the family who is in the 
general opinion endowed with most bravery or judgment: To 
him is confided the direction of the affairs of the tribe ; but he 
does not appear to possess great power, and may be considered ag 
the orusisliah of the council of dis, without whose concurrence 
nothing of much importance is undertaken. Sultin Agha is said 
not to be rich, indeed not more so) than many of the respectable 
members of the tribe. When presents are to be made the elders 
assemble and inquire what things can be found among the tribe 
stitable to the occasion. ‘Those chosen are valued, and the 3 
prietors indemnified by a levy on the whole community. t‘dia 
not ask Sultin Aghi the number of his tribe, knowing liow little 
the replies to such inquiries can be depended upon, but one of our 
party mquired whether he commanded 2000 tents, to which he 
assented. From others I had heard the numbers variously esti- 
mated nt from 500 to 1000: and some said he had 1000, while 
others stated 2000 horsemen in his service. Such is the uncer- 
tainty of the information which can be gained on these points. | 
asked whether I might be allowed to see the interior of his private 
tent: he replied that it was not their custom, and I must excuse 
him. IT said I thought that the Kurds did not conceal their 
women like the Turks: he answered that they did not expose 
theirs to view. I believe some mystery is observed among the 
women of the chiefs, but certainly the same rule docs not hold 
good with those of the lower ranks. 

[asked whether his tribe were good friends with the Hasan 
Alis, a tribe belonging to the Pishilik of Mish: he replied that 
last year the latter killed two of his people: that he had repre- 
sented the matter to the Pasha of Erz-Rim, by whom it was 
referred to Emin Pasha of Mish: he had, however, not 
received any satisfaction; and he remarked that the only 
justice he was likely to obtain was to kill two men of the Hasan 
‘Alis—a proceeding I recommended him to abstain from, as it 
would probably bring him into trouble. He said that his tribe 
receive Kishlik, but they provide hay for their own cattle, or if 
they are furnished with it by the Armenian peasantry, it is paid 
for. He did not pay the Pusha of Erz-Riim for Kishlik, but he 
could not deny that he made him an annual present. This was 
of course a mere equivocation, and probably he did not like 
to avow that he paid Kishlik money. I inquired how the Kurds, 
who live so many months in the pure air, could bear to bury 
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themselves in the close and filthy stables of the Armenians. He 
confessed it was very disagreeable and even painful to them, and 
ihey looked upon it as an imprisonment. Why then, I asked, 
did they not build airy houses for themselves ?7—the reply was, 
that they did not understand house-building. He said the 
Zebeki and Haiderinli Kurds were sent back to Persia by force ; 
they were very unwilling to quit the Turkish territory, and would 
not have done so of their own free-will. He admitted that the 
pastures and abundance of water in Turkey were great advantages 
over Persia, but the milder winter in the latter country was some 
compensation. . ; A eer 
Sultan Aghd is held responsible for robberies committed in 
any part of the lands over which his tribe pasture.. Some Erivan 
(Horan) Kurds lately plundered a village near Akhlit; he pur- 
sued the robbers and recovered the property stolen. During 
this summer, sixteen Van-lis (people of Vin) returning from 
Constantinople were missed: they were known to have been at 
a village near Khinis, but beyond that, not a trace could be found 
of the people, their horses, or pi er we Every possible 
search was made by Is-hak Pasha and the local governors, as well 
as by Sultan Agha, but without the least success. He supposed 
that they must have been carried beyond either the Russian or 
Persian frontier by Kurds subject to those countries, and there 
made away with. They were known to be possessed of money, 
for many people at Erz-Riim had given them packets in charge for 
their friends at Van, thinking that so numerous a party would 
reach it in safety. Even in a country thinly peopled as this is, it 
must excite surprise that so considerable a number of persons 
should be lost without leaving a mark by which to detect the 
authors or show the mode of their disappearance. It was not 
Sultén Aghi'’s custom to place patrols near his tents, unless 
when he apprehended an attack from a hostile tnbe. These 
tribes have not generally many tents in the same place ; five to ten 
may be seen together, and as many some way lower down a valley 
or across a neighbouring hull, just as the pasture suffices for their 
cattle. In spring they first feed on the low grounds, and rise to- 
wards the higher mountains as the season advances and the lower 
pastures are consumed. They return gradually from the high 
grounds as the cold forces them to descend, When danger ap- 
proaches they collect their men by beating drums on the hills, 
and the signal is repeated from camp to camp. Sultan Agha 
said that in an hour he could thus summon 150 horsemen, well 
quipped for battle. 1 requested him to collect some men, that I 
might witness their exercise. In the evening he and five other 
Kurds mounted and galloped about with their spears below the 
tents; but it was mot a sorry exhibition of this kind | wished to 
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witness; many times the guards who accompanied me on my 
journey had made a better show. In short I learned or saw very 
little on this visit which | did not know or had not witnessed be- 
fore; and I should not have made it, had I imagined it would have 
been so bare of interest. 

About the end of October the Kurds go into their winter 
quarters, where they remain between five and six months accord- 
ing as the spring is more or less advanced. None of the Kurds 
in this part of the country are in the habit of using defensive 
armour ; they carry a lance, a brace of pistols, a small bell- 
mouthed blunderbuss, a sword and shield. There is sometimes 
to be found among them a case containing three darts, which is 
suspended to the saddle-bow, but this weapon is now generally 
out of use, The Haiderdnlis have the reputation of being brave 
warriors, and of breeding good horses ; of the latter I did not see 
any favourable specimens, but they said the neighbouring Pashis 
had taken so many from them that but few of a good breed re- 
mained, 

Sultin Agh4 is married to a sister of the Kurd brothers whom 
I met at Akhlit. 

In the evening at dinner-time, the chief sent us from his harem 
several dishes: a very excellent pildd containing a whole roast 
lamb, force-meat balls fried and covered with a sauce of curds 
and garlic, dates stewed in grease, exquisite yoghurt, and very 
nice white bread-cakes, The dishes were ali savoury, but too 
greasy to please the European taste. 

Sti —The night was cool, and the morning actually cold, 
Sultiin Aghd was up before we set off, and invited us to take a 
cup of coffee in his tent. I had made him a present of a few 
trifles, and he returned me a horse, which I would fain have de- 
clined had I not wished to avoid giving offence. We mounted at 
G} A.M., accompanied by two Kurds who were instructed to col- 
lect a sufficient escort from the tents we should P48s near on our 
road ; but, although one of the men went to every encampment 
we saw, not a single horseman attended the summons. We went 
over undulating ground without cultivation, where there must be 
good pasture in the spring and summer. We saw, at one green 
spot Sages with water, a few tents and a herd of mares and 
colts. We passed afterwards into a long valley, in which were 
numerous encampments along the waters of a small rill, of which 
the banks were quite verdant : from thence we crossed some hills 
and came to an extensive plain. Under the mountains on our 
left was an Armenian village, called Kara Kilisi,* from a church 
built of dark-coloured stone about 3 miles distant. We 1 i 
very extensive Armenian burying-ground, and near it I saw the 

| * Black Church—F.5, 
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emains of a large village: a mile further on, were remains of 
another village with its burying-ground, of smaller size than the 
preceding. The plain was almost without cultivation, but the 
soil was by no means barren; the neighbourhood of the Kurds 
must have caused the desertion of the villages. the last 
ruins we crossed a river, that which runs into the lake under the 
walls of Ardish Kal'eh on its western side: that castle was 
visible at a distance of about 12 miles. On the opposite side of 
the plain we reached a village, but, instead of entering it, turned 
up towards the mountains, and crossing a low ridge, descended 
into a deep valley: through it flow two streams, which, uniting 
iefore they quit the valley; form the most eastern mver of the 
plain of Ardish. We crossed the river and ascended the ravine 
with one branch of the stream in it, till we came to the village of 
Kunduk. Some of the inhabitants were encamped below the 
village, the remainder were at other places pasturing their cattle, 
and the village was left withouta living soul in it. The ronil was 
gencrally good: although we were 8 hours on the day's march, I 
only estimated the distance at 20 miles, as we made several short 
halts and had not pushed on, A short space from the villagers’ 

tents were those of some Haideranli Kurds: as the ground near 
them was good, and we came Jast from their chief, we made no 
hesitation in pitching our camp in their neighbourhood ; but they 
were very uncivil, and could scarce be persuaded to furnish us 
with anything.. We represented that we must have supplies, and 
that they had better give them, and receive their full payment, 
rather than oblige us to see them by force, The Kurds said 
they had nothing to sell or give. A khaviss* said we must be 
provided with a lamb: a Kurd seized him by the throat; but being 
a powerful man, he shook off the savage, who maile an attempt to 
get hold of the gun of another Kurd standing by—the khaviss 
drew his pistol—the Kurds as well as our party interfered to pre- 
vent arms being used, and peace was restored. The khavass found 
a drinking-cup and a handkerchief missing from his person: he 
discovered the thief in possession of the latter, and got it back, 
but the cup could not be found, The propensity to thieve seems 
irresistible ina Kurd. I believe he cannot help appropriating to 
his own use any article he covets, if the opportunity offer; and he 
appears to think it his privilege, After the scufile everything we 
required was furnished and paid for, and the offende friends 
to intercede and ask the khaviss to pardon him: he made the 
most humble apologies, and kissed the hands of the khavass. 
The motive of their behaviour it is difficult to account for, 
since the men who accompanied us informed them whence we 


* Soldier of the Pishé' 
Dariaity wake eke Pishé’s. body-guard; now attached to travellers as Jonimazies 
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came and whom we were, and they were told at the commence- 
ment that everything should be paid for. After nightfall the 
uncle of Sultin Agha came with a message from him to excuse 
himself for having unknowingly sent me to a village, the inhabit- 
ants of which were at their summer pastures, and to see that our 
wants were supplied, ! 

6th.— As we were to make a long march over high mountains 
we determined to commence it early; and we made preparations 
for moving by moonlight : the air was cold. 

Before mounting | sent for the uncle of Sultin Agha, to whom 
l represented the ig of the preceding evening. 1 pomted out 
the author of the disturbance, and requested that Sultin Agha 
would reprimand him severely for his conduct. I availed myself 
of this opportunity to return the horse Sultin Agha had given me. 
He was so knocked up by the previous day's journey that I knew 
he could not stand that before us, and I was afraid we should be 
much troubled with him. I did it in a way as little offensive as 
possible, by pee his breeding and good qualities, but stating 
that his youth and low condition made it impossible for him ta 
continue the journey, and I requested that ultin Aghd would 
keep him until he had gained strength, when he might send him 
to me at Erz-Rim, The old gentleman said he saw I did not 
like the horse; to which I repeated my former reasons: however: 
he seemed still to consider it as a reproof to Sultin Agha for not 
having given mea better animal : if so, the reproof was not without 
some ady » for, instead of only having as yesterday two men, 
an escort of eleven was now sent with me. ) 

At 3 a.m. we started ascending the ravine: on the banks of the 
stream were small trees, and among willows, alders, and birch, 
were wild apple and pear trees, and currant-bushes, 

At a place where the ravine branched off and two small fills 
met, we were offered the alternative of a shorter but very difficult 
road or a longer and easier one, As the latter was likely to be 
sufficiently mountainous for our bazgage-animals, from the nature 
of the ground, I chose it in preference to the former. At about 
10 a.m. we reached a few Kurd tents, where we procured some 
exquisite yoghurt, clotted cream (kaimiik), and bread. The 
people were Haiderdn-lis, and said they were going to join the 
part of their tribe settled in Persia. An old Kurd with a hand- 
some countenance, a dark expressive eye, and a grey beard, saiil 
this was no longer a country to live in. I asked whether it Was 
because they were not now allowed to plunder: he declared that 
he had never been a thief, but that they were ruined by the de- 
mands of the Sultan's Pishis. 1 observed that the quantity of 
mares, Cows, and sheep around the tents (only five in number) 
showed that they were not quite destitute: he replied laughingly 
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that what I saw was of small value; a sufficient indication of his 
estimate of wealth, and of the unreasonableness of their complaints. 
Their stock, Lam certain, would have constituted independence m 
any civilised country, to people whose wants are so small, Al- 
though among the Kurds there is positive evidence of pastoral 
wealth, yet one never sees the women and children well clothed, 
the latter being either naked or having a few rags which scarcely 
cover them, The women are neither neat nor cleanly in their 
dress. In youth both sexes are robust and healthy, and have 
beautiful teeth, but their ore and laborious life makes the 
females grow prematurely old, and scarcely has the youth ad- 
vanced to manhood when his appearance indicates a far greater 
age than he has really attamed. F 

After an hour's rest, we quitted the tents, and crossing a small 
rill, began a steep ascent terminating in the summit of the range. 

At 24 pat. we had attained the highest part of the Ala Tagh 
(Beautiful Mount): we soon crossed the ridge and descended into 
a deep valley by an almost precipitous path ; the descent occupied 
4an hour. From the top of the valley (named the Zeliin Dereh) 
came a small stream, and down its sides trickled innumerable 
rills of water, which, uniting at the bottom, formed a brook at 
almost every step augmenting in volume; these are the sources 
of the Murad. On the northern faces of the highest peaks of the 
range the snow lay in large masses, and I consider the Ala Tagh 
as very little inferior in height to the Sapan Tigh. We crossed 
the stream and continued by its left bank down the valley, which 
is generally narrow, with a grassy bottom. In our way we saw 
neither Kurd tents nor cattle of any kind, and only at one spot 
some grass cut for hay. Three or four tributary streams join the 
Murid before it reaches Diyadin, but I only perceived one of 
any size. A little before sunset we passed a ruined village, and 
then crossed to the right bank of the Murdid, At 64 p.m. we 
came to an encampment of peasants who had come hither from a 
neighbouring village to pasture their cattle. We proceeded on- 
wards, and at near 9 p.m. reached Diyddin: we and our horses 
were fatigued with our long day's journey. The governor, a 
brother of Behlul Pasha of Bayazid, could not give us a place to 
rest in, but we got into a stable, and on some new hay soon fell 
into a sound sleep, while waiting. for the arrival of our baggage 
and tents. About midnight they came up, and in on hour after, 
having procured some tea, we were in our beds, 

7th,—After the long and fatiguing march of yesterday, neither 
men nor animals were in a condition to move onwards, but Dr. 
Dickson in particular was very much distressed; he had been 
unwell since our ascent of Sapin Tigh, from having eaten too 
much snow while on the summit, I sent a messenger with a 
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letter to Behliil Pasha to announce my approach, and to request 
him to furnish me with a sufficient escort, as the road between 
Diyddin and Bayazid was said to be very unsafe from Kurds, 

I heard that Kasim Aghd4, son of Huscin Agha, chief of the 
Kurd tribe of Zelin-li, was in the village, and I invited him to 
come and take coffee with me, which he did. He was about 18 
years of age, neither good looking nor intelligent, but he had with 
him a fine young man who kept up the conyersation and showed 
a good deal of sharpness, He had been in Khorisin, and knew 
all the British mission by name, Kasim Agha had just come 
from the Russian frontier, whither he went to bring away about 
sixty families of his tribe, which had been residing on the Russian 
territory and wished to rejoin their tribe in Persia, The Rus- 
sian authorities made no objection to theirdeparture, The young 
Kurds admitted that Turkey wasa preferable resilence to Persia: 
in the latter country they enjoyed many ailvantages which they 
did not in the former, but they seemed to consider these were 
more than counterbalanced by the abundance of water in Turkey. 

The Beg of Diyidin, by name ’Abdu-r-razzik, paid me a 
visit. I inquired of him as to the route from Bayazid by the 
frontier, and was told that it was good and quite safe, but that 
there were not any villages on the line, and that I should ex- 
perience difficulty in procuring food for our cattle, This circum- 
stance, added to that of the weather becoming daily too cold to 
keep horses out at night, made me consider it inexpedient to 
follow that route, 

Diyddin is a large village. inhabited by a mixed population of 
Kords and Armenians. eing on the high road to Persia, the 

ple are subject to exactions on account of travellers, but they 
indemnify themselves by selling their barley and straw to caravans 
during the winter at exorbitant prices. The walls of the castle 
are partly broken down, and at present afford no protection. 
The rer les of the Beg is most miserably dilapidated, and the 
harem, or female apartments, alone are habitable. * He has only 
one receiving-room outside its precincts, which he offered us on 
our arrival, but my khaviss thought a stable in the village more 
comfortable. This was a Genoese station, and part of the walls 
of the fortress show it to have been originally well built. One 
wall rises on the edge of a steep precipice, forming one side of a 
ravine in which the Murdd runs: the other walls rise from the 
plain. It might easily be made defensive against Kurd assail- 
ants, but could not be converted into a strong position. It ought 
not, however, to be allowed to continue in its present dilapidated 
and defenceless state. 

8th.—Just as we were about to mount, after having had our 
tents struck and our baggage loaded, my messenger returned 
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from Behliil Pasha, who requested that I would defer my journey 
until the following day, as he considered the roads not quite sale, 
and would send me an escort of fifty men. However, I h 
proceeded too far towards a move to consider it expedient to 
defer our march; and as our party was strong, and we had a 
guard of fourteen horsemen, 1 did not apprehend there would be 
any risk of an attack; but I judged it prudent to keep in sight of 
our baggage-horses, and our progress was therefore slow. Ww 
started at 6 aAm., and did not reach Baéyazid untl 2} P.M. 
although the distance dloes not, I think, exceed 18 miles. 

We stopped on the banks of a beautifully clear stream called 
Gerndwuk, near a stone bridge, and from thence despatched a 
khavéss to advise Beblil Pasha of our approach, and to select a 
good encamping station near a village which lay at the foot of the 
hill on which Bayazid stands, Midway from Diyadin, Bayazid, 
or rather the palace of the Pasha, becomes first visible, placed on 
a crag, on the sides and at the foot of which the city 1s built. 
A plain of more than 15 miles in extent intervened between us 
and the foot of Aghri Tigh, or Mount Ararat, which elevates 11s 
snow-capped peak in majestic grandeur, By its side rises the 
smaller peak, without snow on it, which appeared insignificant in 
the neighbourhood of its gigantic brother. The two peaks are 
quite distinct and detached from the rest of the har i which they 
seem to look down upon in proud superiority. Near the pomt 
alluded to, half way to Bayazid, the ground is strewed with frag- 
ments of laya, of which also the rocks rising above the earth are 
composed, ‘The stream of lava has not come from the main peak 
itself, but from a part of the range between which and /Ararat 
intervenes a plain. That the ark, after the flood, rested on this 
mountain would seem to admit of doubt. Its height and its in- 
accessible nature is against the supposition, and the climate of the 
neighbourhood is too severe for the olive. 1 heard from Eldfiz 
Pasha that Mount Jidi, near 'Amidiyah, is, by the Mohammedan 
writers,* stated to be the Mount Ararat of Scripture; and I since 

srceive, in Mr. Rich's Journal, that in the country round 
Mount Jiidli a long course of traditionary history records this fact. 
It may be remarked that in the neighbourhood of Bayazid there 
are no traditions respecting the ark, and: the natives know the 
mountain by no other name than Aghri Tigh? We saw no 
mounted Kurds on our road, but a few on foot conducting some 
sheep and cattle towards the frontier. They said they baloigial 
to the Zelinli tribe, that they came from Georgia, and were going 
to join their tribesmen in Persia. a Ae 

In the afternoon a high wind arose, and continued during the 

* They only say that the ark of Noah rested on Mount Jid—F, 8, 
+ Aghit Tigh, Painful Mount, not Lgri, “ Crocked.'—F, 8, 
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night. Tt occasioned a very disagreeable dust, and the blast was 

so strong that I was apprehensive our tents would be carried 
away, Towards morning it fell calm ; but at noon, or soon after, 
the same inconvenience occurred, and durmg the four days we 
were at Biiyazid a strong breeze regularly returned. The dust 
on the terrace was so annoying that we removed into a room, 
which, though in a dilapidated state, we found more agreeable 
than our tent, 

The Commandant of the battalion of troops stationed here paid 
me a visit. He complained of inactivity in a place of so little 
resource as Bayazid, and said his troops suffered in consequence. 
I asked him why he did not employ them to keep the Kurds in 
check. He was placed, he replied, under the orders of Behlil 
Pishd, and could do homens his own accord. The same after- 
noon a man came from the Pasha to say that he had been named 
Mihmandiir, and desired to know when I intended to start. I had, 
after some trouble, succeeded in hiring an 'arabah for the use of 
Dr. Dickson, as he was unable to ride; and I fixed two days 
afterwards for our departure, expecting he would by that time be 
able to bear the journey. 

The insecurity of the country, the illness of Dr. Dickson, the 
disagreeable wind and dust, and the cloudy weather, indisposed 
us from visiting Ararat; and the latter rendered all observations, 
either astronomical or with the theodolite, impracticable. On this 
account our stay was most unsatisfactory in all points, and we 
were anxious for the moment of our departure from Bayazid. 

From the only occasional glimpses we obtained of Aghri Tiigh 
(Mount Ararat), I judged that the snow descended about 2000 
feet below the summit, which should give 12,000 feet - the 
approximate height of the mountain, On the morning of our 
departure the lower peak was covered with a slight coating of 
snow, Which had fallen the previous night. The city of Bayazid 
is situated among the crags, and in a sort of recess of a range of 
mountains facing Aghri T4gh, which rises on the opposite side 
ofa plain about 8 or 10 miles wide. The Pisha's palace, a 
handsome stone building superior to any I have seen in Turkey, 
is built on the very summit of a peak, and looks down on the 
town. T’he mountains, however, around are still more clevated « 
from them the Russians brought guns to bear on the palace, and 
after a few shots had struck it the town surrendered. It is now 
in a most dilapidated and ruined state, the bazirs are wretched 
and ill supplied, and the place does not wear the appearance of 
commercial activity. The people appear an uncouth and il- 
disposed race, and have contracted the rude manners of the Kurd 
tnbes by which they are surrounded, and with which they are in 
fonstant contact, After Erivin (Revain) came into the possession 
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of the Russians, and they established a quarantine on their frontier, 
all active intercourse between Erivin and Bayazid ceased, and 
from that time the latter may date its decline, which was rendered 
more complete, by the emigration of the greater part of the 
Armenian population with the Russian army. 
The ancestors of Beblil Pash’ have for several generations 
ruled the Pishalik of Bayazid, nominally as a dependence on Erz- 
Rim: but Mahmiid, the father of the present Pasha, established 
a real independence, and was a poweriul though lawless chief. 
He built the palace, and obliged the Kurds to bring him materials 
at their own charge. His former residence is situated on the 
opposite side of a ravine, in face of the new Palace: it 1s half ex- 
cayated in the side of the mountain, and contains immense stores: 
it has also a battery of guns in an unserviceable state, The place 
is impregnable, except by the aid of artillery; and its position and 
character are well chosen for the residence of a chieftain like 
Mahmid Pasha, who might be considered rather as the head of a 
band of freebooters than a pasha governing a wide district. On 
the summit of the same mountain, on the side of which this 
stronghold is placed, are the remains of a more ancient castle, 
which I suppose to have been the last of the stations of the 
Genoese. It was in the more modern castle that M. Jaubert was 
confined. He was sent on a mission to the Shih by Napoleon, 
and was known to be the bearer of valuable presents. The Pasha 
coveted these; and, after forwarding M. Jaubert with an escort, 
despatched a band for the purpose, who attacked the party, blind- 
folded M. Jaubert, and brought him back to Bayazid. He was 
then put with his Tatar and servant into a dungeon, the mouth of 
which opened in the floor of an apartment of the Pishd’s harem. 
Here he and his companions were confined for about six months, 
and fed sparingly with bread and water. It was probably ex- 
pected they would die in their confinement, and that no inquiry 
would be made for them, or no discovery of the mode of their 
death, while their valuable jewels would have become the property 
off{Mahmid Pasha ; but M. Jaubert and his attendants fortunately 
outlived their cruel treatment. The Pasha fell ill and died, and 
his inhuman conduct towards the prisoners was supposed by his 
family to have brought on his head the vengeance of Providence, 
and as soon as he had expired, they regained their liberty. Behlil 
Pasha succeeded to his father's dignity, and has held the office 
ever since, except for about a year. His execution of the duty 
assigned to him with respect to the recovery of the plunder made 
by the Jelali Kurds, from a Persian caravan in 1834, incurred the 
displeasure of Es'ad, Piishi of Erz-Rim, who named Demir 
Pasha to the Pashalik in Behlil’s stead; but the conduct of the 
former was so outrageously rapacious and violent that the inha- 
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bitants petitioned for his immediate removal, threatening that, if 
their demand were not complied with, they would emigrate to 
Georgia. Demir Pish4 was in consequence displaced, and Beblil 
reinstated, and has since held the office. 
12th—We quitted Biyazid in the morning, Dr. Dickson 
started an hour in advance of the rest of the party, in order to 
give time for the buffaloes which drew his ‘arabah to get forward 
at their slow pace. We took the direct road to Diyadin, the 
same by which we had reached Bayazid. A dervish requested to 
join our party, to which I assented. | learned from him that he 
was a native of Bokhard, that he had performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and had been wandering about the world for twenty-two 
ears, and was now returning to his country. He came last from 
Erz-Rim, and had wished to have a guide from the Pishai of 
Bayazid to conduct him tw the Russian frontier, on his way to 
Envan. This Behliil Pasha refused, and he found himself 
constrained to retrace his steps to Erz-Rim, from whence he 
proposed going to Gumri, and by Astrakhan (Azhderkhin) to 
Bokbara. About midway I turned out of the road to a pleasant 
spring, around which were the remains of a village. It was at 
this spot that a short time previously a Khaviss of the Pasha of 
Erz-Rum, returning from Bayazid after delivering a message, 
was robbed. The Khaviss was accompanied by an escort of four 
horsemen: they were attacked by twelve Kurds ; the Khaviiss was 
wounded, and all were plundered. [ reached Diyidin at 24 p.., 
having been 8} hours on the march. Our loads preceded us, and 
the ‘arabah reached the place 1 an hour afterwards. ‘The wind 
was very high and the dust very annoying. The Beg civilly sent 
a supply of barley and straw for my horses. 
13th.—We left Diyidin at 6 a.m. The morning air was quite 
cold. Our road led along a plain, and we had on our left the 
Murad Chit at a short distance only. After riding 3 hours we 
crossed the river opposite to the Armenian monastery of L’ch 
Kilisé (Three Churches), which we reached at 0 4.4. We pitched 
our tents on a piece of turf near the river, and were fortunately 
free from both wind and dust, by which we had been so much 
annoyed at Biayazid and Diyidin. The head of the monastery 
pad me a visit, and tendered his services and the supply of what- 
ever we might want. He informed me that the monastery derived 
its name of U'ch Kilisé, or Three Churches, from its having been 
the largest of three,—one of which there are some trifling remains 
of on the mountain above the present, and another in the plain, 
the traces of which have been entirely lost. 
The convent-was said to have been built ap. 506, by the archi- 
tect of Chingeri, after be had finished that; and from hence he 
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went to Ech-Miadzin,* where he erected the patriarchal church. 
This is a massive stone building, both larger and more handsome 
than the church at Changeri; but the out-buildings here are less 
extensive and in a more dilapidated state, The court is sur- 
rounded by a very lofty wall. Many of the windows have been 
blocked up with stone in order to strengthen the walls, which 
show symptoms of decay; the church has thus been rendered 
very gloomy. One corner, which was severely shaken by an 
earthquake some years ago, has been rebuilt; another corner ts 
in a tottering condition, and must come down if not soon repaired. 
| asked why the church at Ech-Miadzin did not send money to 
repair the actin The answer was, that it expected money from 
them, This monastery depends on the patriarch of Ech-Minadzin, 
and the surplus produce of its lands are remitted to him; he, 
however, sends in return a few necessaries, Half the body of 
St. John the Baptist is possessed by this church, and it ts on 
account of the reputed miraculous powers of that relic that the 
monastery 1s a place of pilgrimage. Formerly the priests derived 
a large revenue from the contributions of devout pilgrims ; but this 
source of wealth has almost failed, for the devotees are now very 
few. This defection has arisen from the depopulated state of the 
surrounding country, as well as from its insecurity. About thirty 
years ago, a great number of Armenian villages were scattered 
over the plain of Arishkerd, extending from Diyddin to beyond 
Molla Suleiman, and many of them contained from $00 to 400 
houses: now there are very few, and those only holding from 
twenty to forty houses, with the exception of two, The Armenians 
form a small proportion of the present population, for nearly the 
whole emigrated to Georgia, Within the last two or three years 
five villages have been re-occupied by families from the vicinity of 
Erivin. They are of Persian origin, a sort of gipsy tribe, and 
are called Terekemeh.f) They are a people of unsettled habits 
and doubtful honesty. 

About fifteen cottages round the monastery are occupied by 
peasants, whom the priests employ in the cultivation of their lands, 
but the greater part of their estates remain untilled for want of 
ees The number of ase cows, oxen, mares, and shee 
which I saw returning in the evening from the pastures showed 
that there did not ecu anything iin watt in this community. In 
former times, the monastery was often plundered by Kurds; and 
Hasan Khan, who was Serdir of Enivin when it belonged to 
Persia, had once completely stripped it of all its treasures: Jat- 
terly it has been tolerably free from serious depredation. A 

Se 
+ That is, Turkomins who live Like Gipsicn but Lt Caginals, ie. Gipeies.—FS. 
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month previously, however, six horses had been carried off by the 
Kurds ; but on application to the Pishi, five were recovered, and 
the value of the sixth was promised to be paid, Kurds often 
steal things in the hope that by some expedient a part may be 
retained, and, as there is neither shame nor punishment attached 
to the act, itis no wonder that it is often repeated, even without 
much chance of its being productive of gain. 

The Murid Si rans about 100 paces from the monastery: it 
was at this time an inconsiderable stream about 20 to 30 paces 
broad, with the water reaching to the horses’ knees. In spring it 
swells so muchas to be perfectly unfordable, and it can only then 
be crossed by a solid stone bridge situated about 1 mile lower 
down the river. 4 

I inquired whether there was any library or manuscripts im the 
convent, and was told there were a great many books, but that 
they were in a state of confusion, I was admitted, however, into 
a dark room on one side of the altar, in which the church orna- 
ments were preserved. I found a heap of books there covered 
with dust; but there did not appear to me to be more than 100 
volumes. All I laid my hands on were Armenian books printed 
at Venice, on subjects connected with the church service. | 
found one Armenian manuscript bound, of which I asked the 
title; but the head of the convent replied that it was on religion. 
I suspected from his manner that he could not read it, and my 
suspicion was soon confirmed. He had spoken of a book in the 
collection, both the subject and language of which was unknown, 
which T expected at least te be Latin or Greek. After a search 
it was found, and proved to be the work of Moses Chorenensis, the 
Armenian geographer: half the page was occupied by the Arme- 
nian original, and the opposite half by a Latin translation. Had 
the priest been able to read his own language he must have dis- 
covered the subject of the work, and probably what was the un- 
known language. The head of the convent, though extremely 
obliging, was a dull, uninformed person, and quite unfit for the 
direction of a religious establishment. 

After sunset, | received a visit from M. Scaffi, an Italian 
Catholic priest on his way to Persia. He had intended to have 
visited Ech-miadzin with a French gentleman named Bore, com- 
missioned by the Academy of Sciences at Paris to explore the 
East. Both were stopped on the Russian frontier. After an 
mbar to Tiflis, permission was given to M. Boré to visit 

“ch-mindzin, but M. Scaffi was not allowed to enter Georgia, 
aml was forced to return from Gimri to Kars, from whence he 
had come hither by way of A‘ni and Kighizmin: he was going to 
Bayazid, there to wait for M. Bore. 
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14th.—It was rather a long day's march to Kara Kilisi,* but all 
the intervening villages were inhabited by Terekemehs, and I 
wished to avoid stopping among them. We rose before daylight, 
and found the air unpleasantly cold. As | was about to mount, 
a caravan from Persia passed by, which had travelled through the 
night. A Russian major named Clemon was accompanying it: 
he had been purchasing horses in Persia for his government. He 
stopped to visit the church. I saw him for an instant, but as he 
spoke only Russian and German we could hold no conversation, 
and we had no intercourse on the road ; he travelling by mght and 
I by day, it would have been impracticable under any circum- 
stances. 

We commenced our march at 5} 4.m. At about 2 bours 
we passed a village named Allegur, situated on a stream which 
immediately below the village falls into the Murad. Here we 
met a large caravan reposing after a night's march. The goods 
belonged to Georgian merchants, many of whom accompanied 
them, and were destined for Tabriz; they were chiefly of British 
manufacture. ‘The muleteers were Persian, who always prefer 
night to day journeys; the reason of this preference in summer is 
obvious, but the custom is commonly followed even in winter, and 
its. advantage at that season it is difficult to imagine. Soon after 
quitting Allerir we met the Murid at a bend in the river: in 
descending to its banks we came suddenly upon a large party of 
horsemen; they were from Kars, and were escorting about fifteen 
families of Zibelli Kurds on their way to join their tribe in Persia. 
The Kurds were accompanied by their wives, children, cattle, 
tents and household furniture. We were on the right bank of 
the river, and kept near it, as it wound through a narrow valley 
with luxuriant grass. On the opposite side of the river we saw 
the village of Kalasir, After a time, the Murdd made a bend to 
the left, and we ascended a bank forming the boundary of the 
valley,and then rode over a sort of table-land, the river runing 
in its valley on the left side, while on the right was a plain with 
several small villages. The soil of the table-land was rich, but 
very little cultivated; in fact, the scanty population of the plain 
is insufficient to cultivate half the land, and wide tracts of fine 
ground are waste. Below the plateau, in the valley of the Murad, 
we passed a village named Ziré, and towards the termination of 
the plateau, another named Yinjahli (Lucern Ville), similarly situ- 
ated. All these villages are inhabited by Terekemehs. The 
table-land itself may be 11 or 12 miles in length, and is termi- 
natedl beyond Yurahli by a bluff, round which the streams of the 
nght-hand division of the plain flow to join the Murad. We had 
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from hence a view of Sapan Tigh on the horizon : it was covered 
with snow very far down, and the mountains bounding the plain 
on our right had also a slight coating. About | hour from the end 
of the table-land we reached the Armenian village of Kar 
Kilis&, so called from a church in ruins built of a dark-coloured 
stone. The village contains thirty-five families, all Armenian. 
The Murid .was not far distant, and, after passing through a 
break in the low hills which had to that point bounded its 
southern bank, it takes a more southerly course, from Diyadin it 
having been nearly W. Before the river passes through this 
break, it is joined by all the streams which flow from the mountains 
on the northern side of the plain, ‘The distance from U'ch Kilisa 
to Kara Kilisd I estimated at about 24 miles, the road level and 
excellent the whole way. At Kari Kilisé I found Lieutenant 
Lynch, who had come from Baghdad by way of Erz-Rim with 
despatches for Persia, 

15th.—We began our journey at 54 a.w.: the weather was 
chilly, cloudy, and threatening: however, it cleared off as the 
day advanced, and long before mid-day became hot. We met 
to-day several caravans, and with those of yesterday they must 
have been conveying at least 1500 horse-loads of European mer- 
chandise to Persia. 

At 74 a.m. we stopped at a small Kurd village named Molla 
‘Osman to procure some breakfast; but after much difficulty a 
little bread, a few eggs and some milk only were produced, the 
caravans having consumed all the provisions. The village con- 
tained but seven families. Near it ran the Sheriyin Si, which, 
coming from the low mountains bordering the plain of the same 
name westwards, falls into the Murid at the break in the hills 
before mentioned. We afterwards passed near another siall 
Kurd village, and at 2 p.m. reached Molla Suleiman, The dis- 
tance from Kara Kilisd may be called 18 miles. 

The plain of Arishkerd extends 2 or 3 miles further W., and 
reckoned from Phiyadin its whole length is not less than 40 miles, 
with a breadth varying from 6 to 16 miles, The soil is rich, and 
the plain abundantly watered, containing about thirty villages, 
three only of which have Armenian inhabitants. Kara Kilisé and 
Mélli Suleimin are occupied by them exclusively, and of the 
200 houses of ‘Toprak Kal'ch half are Armenian. All the re- 
mainder of the inhabitants of the plain, except the few at the 
monastery of U'ch Kilisi, are Kurds and Terekemehs. Moll 
Suleimén has thirty-five families, but the other villages, except 
those particularly mentioned, are small. The plain certainly could 
easily maintain double the number of the existing villages, even 
were they all large; and it is lamentable to see so fine a country 
comparatively deserted. Beyond the low range of Sheryin Tigh 
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a plain is said to succeed, extending to Malizgerd, a distance of 
about S6 miles. From the latter place to Khinis I believe 
the country to be generally level, the distance probably o4 miles, 
so that from Khinis to Diyddin there is a nearly continuous plain 
of about 100 miles. | 1 ) ‘ 
Toprik Kal'eh, the principal a5 in this plain, and the resi- 
dence of the Beg, the son of Behlil Pasha, is distant from 
Mall4 Suleiman 4 or 5 miles E., and is situated close under the 
mountains. The afternoon was overcast, and the clouds at last 
burst in thunder and heavy rain, which lasted about four hoars. 
During the night the rain again fell in torrents, and our tents 
were so saturated with water that it would have been incon- 
venient to have moved, so I resolved to give our horses a day's 
rest, and Dr. Dickson time to recruit preparatory to a long rule ; 
for ‘arabahs cannot cross the range of mountains which separates 
ihe plain of Arishkerd from that of Pisin, and we had no means 
of avoiding this range. : 
16th—A gholim (servant) of the British envoy in Persia 
passed with despatches on his way to Erz-Ram. I found we were 
obliged to make a long march from Méllaé Suleimin to Deli 
Babi (Mad Papa). The Kurd inhabitants of the villages near 
the road being still at their pastures, we could not have procured 
food there either for ourselves or our cattle. There are two 
es over the mountains, One leads through the village of 
Piles: and is always used by caravans, and most frequently by 
travellers, bemg open both summer and winter, The other 
winds under the Késeh Tigh; is seldom taken by travellers 
even in summer, never by caravans, and in winter is stopped up 
by snow. It is shorter than the Dahar pass, but more moun- 
tainous, and on that account, as well as from its character of 
insecurity, is usually avoided. I chose it, however, because it 
was the least circuitous. 
17th.—Mlla Suleiman is directly under the peak of Késeh 
Tigh. We mounted at 6 a.., and immediately commenced the 
ascent. We passed close under the peak, which is a bare cone. 
On account of its nsing from a range in itself lofty, it did not 
impress me with the idea of great elevation ; but, from its appear- 
ance when viewed from Sapin Tigh and other distant points, it 
cannot be less than 8500 or 9000 fect. Snow does not remain on 
it in summer, and it was entirely free at this time. We after- 
wards passed through a valley called Chat Dereh-si, from a -vil- 
lage of which nothing is now distinguishable but the site, from 
some existing mounds of carth and stone. Several ravines unite 
at the point where the village stood, in the recesses of which 
Kurds used to conceal themselves, and watch unseen their oppor- 
tunity “of plundering caravans or travellers. This probably 
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occasioned the ruin of the village, and the abandoning of the 
route. Not longer ago than in 1835, a Titir was plundered close 
to the site of Chat; he was conveying jewels to Persia, and was 
wounded im defending his charge, No robbery has since ‘oc- 
curred—partly because the route has been seldom frequented, 
and parly because the Kurds have since that time been held in 
check more effectually than before. From Chat we ascended a 
narrow ravine, with a stream running down it, and thick under- 
wood on its banks. At the top we a bare ndge, and im- 
mediately descended into another pretty valley with fine pastures, 
but without either villages or cultivation. We might, by follow- 
ing this valley, have reached Delf Babi; but the route was cir- 
cuitous, and we therefore crossed a range to shorten it. We 
passed above a Kurd village, situated high up in the mountains, 
called Haji Khalil, and we descended upon Deli Baba, reaching it 
at 3 p.m.: we rode 9 hours without a halt, and the distance could 
not be short of 26 or 28 miles. Our baggage reached us 2 hours 
afterwards. After passing H4ji Khalil Dr. Dickson was so fatigued 
and in such pain that he could not ride further, and, an 'arabah 
bemg fortunately obtained in the fields, he was conveyed in it to 
Deli Biba. 

While waiting for our baggage we were entertained by the 
Kyaya of the village with an excellent repast : he wasa civil man, 
and furnished us with everything we required without making 
any difficulties. The village is inhabited solely by Armenians, 
of whom there are 35 families, If I might judge by the large 
heaps of grain collected to be trodden out, I should say the pea- 
sants were well off; but the usual complaints of oppression were 
made. The Kyaya regretted much not having followed the 
Armenians in their emigration ; he said, from the persons visiting 
them, they knew that their countrymen in Georgia were pleased 
at the conduct of the Russian government, and at the determina- 
tion they had taken. sie 

This village is the ig ot erty of Selim Beg, an officer of the 
Sipihis,* at Erz-Rim. He receives, as lord of the soil, 100 
somrs of wheat, equal to about 1100 Winchester bushels, worth 
between SOL and 851. : 

There is a Turkish tomb here, from which probably the name 
of the village is derived : it is a building of some size, and devout 
Mohammedans, in passing it, stop ss ate The Armenians could 
hot give any account of the tenant of the tomb, nor any explana- 
tion whence the name of the village was derived. The Aras flows 
about 2 hours north of the village. 

18th.— Leaving Deli Baibé, we rode over the undulating sur- 

* Cavalry; but Sipahi ¢ ¥) is a general term in Persian for soldier; Sepd, 
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face of the plain of Pisin; and at 2 hours, passed the village of 
Batin Koi on our mght: below it runs the Aras, and on the 
posite side of the river the Kasabah of Khordsin was visible, 
through which lies the road to Kars. A little further on, we 
came to the village of Yiz-veren, where we procured some break- 
fast, and half an hour beyond it, we passed the large village of 
Komasiir, and afterwards the smaller village of Mendiven. Con- 
tinuing our journey, we came to the village of Emrakim, where 
we encamped. The day's march occupied 64 hours, and the esti- 
mated distance was 18 miles. | 

19th.—During the night a Khaviss arrived from Mr. Suter, 
who had been informed of our approach, and who intimated his 
intention of meeting us at Hasan Kal’ch. We mounted early, 
and in 1' hour reached Képri Kei (Bridge Village), so named 
from a stone bridge called Chébin Kapri (Shepherds’ Bridge), 
which crosses the Aras. In the previous spring, part of it was 
washed away, and it was now undergoing repair: the new por- 
tion was built of stone, in keeping with the rest of the edifice, 
but it gave way soon after its completion, either from the foun- 
dations being defective, or from the frost's having decomposed the 
mortar before itwas dry. The Bii gol Sa and the Hasan Kal’eh 
Su pass through different arches, and first unite their waters below 
the bridge. We forded the river after the junction of the 
branches : it was there broad, perhaps 100 yards, and it reached 
to the horses’ girths. 

From Képri Kei to Hasan Kal'eh we were 24 hours, and I 
estimated the distance from Emrakim at 12 miles. 

We pitched our tents in their former position near the baths, 
Mr. Suter and his party arrived soon after we were settled in our 
tents. During the night we were robbed: Dr. Dickson lost all 
his clothes, Mr. Glascott his clothes and surveying instruments. 
The Beg was informed of the robbery, but no detection followed, 
The thieves were skilful and bold ; they drew the curtain-pegs, 
and from under it drew out the things: many were in contact 
with Mr. Glascott's bed, but neither he nor any individual of 
our numerous party heard the thieves, and the loss was not dis- 
covered till the next morning. We had had two guards to watch 
during the mght, but they pretended not to have heard anything, 
and they must either have been asleep or accomplices with the 
robbers. Some months afterwards the principal part of the loss 
was repaid by the Beg, through a requisition to the Pash. 

21s!.—We passed the preceding day reposing and enjoying the 
baths, and this morning rode into Erz-Rim. Near the city I 
En met by = ee and acquaintances, native as well as 

ropean, and by an officer and party deputed by t i , 
oti des sav cosy kas party pe y the Pishd to 
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_ Hetanrs of the Barometer and Thermometer, observed by Dr. E. D. Dickson, M-D., 
el ee ee ee Mr. Consul Brant. 
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Note respecting the Map of Kurdistan. By Mr. Gtascort, RN. 


The map of Kurdistin, on the scale of G inches to a degree, 
though not entitled to consideration as a document of strict 
accuracy, yet will, I trust, be found sufficient to elucidate the 
geography of the tract of country which it embraces. 

The instruments at my disposal were a Theodolite and pocket- 
Chronometer, kindly supplied me by Lieut. Graves, now in com- 
mand of the survey of the Grecian Archipelago, and a Sextant by 
Cary, graduated to. 15". 

The map is constructed on a basis of twenty-two astronomical 
positions ; of these, the Latitudes of thirteen are deduced from 
observations of the pole-star, and computed according to the rule 
published in the Nautical Almanac; three are deduced from the 
mean of the method just mentioned, and circum-meridional 
Altitudes of the sun; two are from circum-meridional Altitudes of 
the sun alone ; and one (that of Bayazid) from equal altitudes of 
the same body, which, of course, is to be considered but as 
approximate; the other three approximates, viz. Mezirah, Chevii, 
and Khiss Kéi, were deduced from observations of the sun off 
the meridian. | | 

The Meridian Distances were measured by Chronometer, and 
applied to Erg-Riim, adopting the Longitude of that place, de- 
duced from the observations of the officers of the Imperial 
Russian Staff, as correct, | | 

The route is laid down from Magnetic Bearings taken with the 
Theodolite at every turn of the road, corrected for Variation, and 
the Distances are Seduced from time carefully noted on my. arrival 
at and departure from each station. 

Although on the route from Mish to Mezirah no astronomical 
observations were taken, yet my road-book gave the Latitude of 
the latter place within one minute, and the Longitude within 
seven of the astronomical position: these errors | applied. pro- 
portionally to each station from whence bearings and. distances 
had been noted, and the change in the positions of some of the 
towns on that route, by so doing, was scarcely perceptible. 
Wherever the distances by my road-book. fell. short between two 
positions astronomically fixed, which they sae did, I always 
adopted the method of proportioning above alluded to, 

n reference to the map it will be perceived that a great por- 
tion of our route round the Lake of Van was contiguous. to its 
shores, and in many instances so close as to. enable me to sketeh 
their sinuosities with tolerable accuracy. I had an opportunity 
of ascertaining from the summitof Sapin Tagh the contours of 
those parts which from the direction of the road | was prevented 
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visiting, and of obtaining tangents to the principal points and 
bends of the bays; so that on the whole the general shape of the 
Lake has been satisfactorily ascertained. e 

The meridian distances of the positions on the shores of the 
Lake with respect to Vin, deserve some degree of confidence, as 
the difference of Longitude by Chronometer between it and El- 
jiviz (the last station at which I observed) agreed within 30” of 
that deduced from their Latitudes and an Azimuth. 

‘The position of the summit of Sapin Tagh was ascertained by 
Azimuths taken at Vin, Arnis, and Ardish ; but as my Theodolite 
in pont of accuracy was not what was to be desred, I have 
omitted inserting it in the table of astronomical positions. 

7 A. G. Griascort, Royal Navy. 

Erz-Riim, 15th July, 1839. 





X.—Notes on a Journey from Erz-Riim to Trebizond, by way of 
Shebb-khaneh, Kara Hisdr, Sivas, Tékal, and Samein, im 
October, 1838. By HexrySurer, Esq., ber Majesty's Vice- 
Consul at Trebizond. Communicated by Viscount Patmer- 
ston, G.C.B. 


I vert Erz-Rim onthe Gith October, 1838, and proceeding along 
the plain in a westerly direction for about 6 miles, passed the little 
village of V'lijeh. It is remarkable for two warm springs (whence 
its name) of the temperature of 100° of Fahrenheit, which are 
used as baths, and much frequented during the fine season by the 
inhabitants of Erz-Riim and its environs. 

The road thence lay over undulating ground and low hills, 
bearing no signs of cultivation for about 12 miles. Descending 
from these througlf a ravine to a valley, we forded the Kari-Si, 
or Western Forat, and reached the post-station of Ash-kal'ah. 
This village, 9 post-hours from Erz-Rim, is prettily situated 
under a rock on the N. bank of the river, among low willows and 
other shrubs, and contains fifty families. 

Quitting Ash-kal'ah, we continued a westerly course, parallel 
with, but above the river, for about 8 miles: we then descended 
to the banks of the stream, which was here about 100 yards in 
width. We quitted the river where it bends to the S., and still 
keeping our wester] course, soon crossed a wild rocky ravine, 
called Sheitan Dereh-si (devil's vale), and finally reached a cul- 
tivated plain, in which was the post-station of Kara Kulak (black 
ear), 16 hours from Ash-kal'ah. The village contains fifty Musul- 
man families. From Kardé Kilik we still kept a westerly direc- 
ion, and crossed a hill to a ravine which opened gradually out into 
an extensive and well-cultivated plain. 
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_ We passed Léri, a village with about 150 houses, and 4 miles 
further crossed a road leading in a south-westerly direction to 
Erzingin, 

After passing over some wooded mountains we came upon a 
river called Kara Su,* flowing through a narrow valley from th 
eastward. It was here shallow, and not above 20 yards broad. 
We pursued its northern bank for about 6 miles, and then fording 
it, came to a plain; and after two miles further reached Kerkit 
Chifthk.= This village contains about twenty good stone-built 
houses, besides, perhaps, forty others; some constructed of logs, 
and some of unburnt bricks. This is the centre of a Sanjak, or 
Commandery, dependent on the Pashalik of Trebizond (‘Tari- 
buztin), containing forty villages, which, among them, number 
between 600 and 700 houses. | 

A mile beyond Kerkit Chifthik we reached the post-station of 
Gemeri, which is 12 hours distant from Kara Kulak. It 
is situated on the south hank of the Kari Su, and contains 
about thirty Musulmin families, We forded the river where it 
was about 20 yards in breadth, and mounted some low hills: 
3 miles beyond which we traversed a pine-forest for G miles, and 
then came to the village of U‘leh-Sheivan, 6 hours from Gemert. 
There are here about thirty Musulman families. 'This place is 
the centre of a district belonging to the Pashalik of Erz-Riim, 
and comprising 200 or 250 houses. To the N. rose the lofty and 
snow-capped range of Gar Tigh. The winter is said to be very 
severe in this vicinity. A great deal of snow falls, and the road 
is sometimes impassable for many days. A post-road branches 
off hence to ‘Trebizond, which is 30 hours distant. 

From U'leh-Sheivin our route led us, by a steep ascent, to 
hills covered with large pine trees, among which we continued 
for about 18 miles; after which, a succession of low barren hills 
followed for about 12 miles, when we reached a narrow valley, 
through which ran a stream flowing from the E. Crossing this 
by a small wooden bridge, we ascended a high rocky mountain, 
by a steep and bad road. From its summit we discerned below 
us the Yeshil-Irmak (green river), or Iris, flowing from the E. 
On the opposite side of the valley, on a steep barren rock, was placed 
the town of Kari-Hisér, with the prenomen of Shebb-khineh, 
from the alum mines in the vicinity, Descending into the valley, 
and crossing the stream by a wooden bridge, we ascended at first 
by a narrow rocky path, and then through gardens of fruit-trees, 
to the town, which is 18 hours from Sheivan. 


* This is a different river from the Kari $4, or Western Fordt, It rises inthe Almi- 
fi Tigh, and joins the river of Gimish-khinah, before that river debouches at Tireh. 
bali, on the Black Sea, 50 miles to the W. of Trebizond. 

f Kelkid : Jehin Numi—p. 423, 
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The town is built near the summit of a high hill, and is over- 
hung by a perpendicular rock, crowned with the remaims of a 
fortress. The houses are mud-built, and in number 2500: 
500 are inhabited by Armenians, 50 by Greeks, and the re- 
mainder by Mohammedans. The bizirs of Kari-Hisir are 
extensive, and appeared well-stocked with country-made cotton 
cloths, and Aleppo and Damascus woollens, with some English 
manufactures; but I was assured the demand for foreign articles 
of any kind was small. Some English cotton-twist ts pee 
in the manufacture of cloth; and unbleached calicoes and Indigo 
are imported, the latter being used to dye the former: when dyed 
the cloths are retailed in the country. The traders procure their 
supplies from Constantinople : formerly they embarked at Kereh- 
sin for the capital; ut since the establishment of the steamers 
they generally proceed for that purpose to Trebizond. | 

From Kari-Hisir our course was south-west for about 4 miles, 
the road lying along the side of some low cultivated hills, over- 
looking a valley called Tamanlii Dereh (misty vale). We de- 
scended into this, and forded a shallow but rapid river, flowing 
from the E., about 30 yards wide, the bed of which was 50 yards 
in width. This stream is, I believe, the Veshil-Irmik, the same 
1 crossed before reaching Kari Hisir. From hence we torned 
out of the road to Tékat, which continues on the nght bank of 
the river. We kept along the left bank, till we came to another 
stream flowing into it from the S. This we followed on its right 
bank till we forded it at a shallow part: we soon met another 
stream coming from the W., and turning up the valley, down which 
it flows, we shortly passed a small village, in which I observed a 
large and handsome building, the residence of Mohammed Beg 
Mubbeh-dghla, the Musellim of the district. ; 

The river was here diverted into numerous mills, irrigating the 
plain of Ashkar, which lay nearly E. and W. The hills which 
border it are cultivated at the base, which is studded with nume- 
rous villages, ‘T’he plain itself, said to be in length 8 hours, or 
24 miles, and about 4 miles in breadth, is highly cultivated, and 
very fertile. I was informed there are no less than 90 or 100 
villages in it, a number I should not think exaggerated. The 
houses are built of rough stone, cemented with mud, and flat- 
roofed ; and all are surrounded by orchards, which give them a 
cheerful appearance. Common fruits are abundant; and melons 
and grapes equally so, The harvest this year had been good, and 
more grain is at all times raised than suffices for the consumption 
of the Ropalenon: the surplus produce finds a market at Karé 
Hisir. Notwithstanding snow falls to a considerable depth the 
winters are mild. Most of the villages contain from thirty to fifty 
families, although several number from 150 to 200, The majority 
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of the inhabitants is Armenian, The people seemed healthy and 
robust, and of active and industrious habits. After the harvest is 
over, in September, many of the young men proceed to Constan- 
tinople, where they employ themselves ns porters or artisans till 
about the month of February, when they return to the cultivation 
of their fields, I heard no complaints of indirect’ exactions ; and 
the people appeared more contented, and less oppressed, than any 
I here ee with in Turkey. This flourishing district is dipendii 
on Kari Hisar, and in the Pashalik of Trebizond. Enderez is 
situated on the left or S, side of the plain, ona rising ground, close 
to a narrow rocky ravine, down which rushed a mountain-torrent, 
It contains 50 Musulmén and 150 Armenian families. The 
distance from Kara fistr is 6 hours, 

From Enderez, crossing the torrent, we ascended, in a south- 
south-westerly direction, some high barren hills, beyond which we 
proceeded bya narrow track along the side of a y ipitous moun- 
tain, bounding a valley called the Gemidereh (ship vale), ‘or 
Gemi-beli-derch (ship-peak vale), through which ran a stream 
flowing from the N.E. Descending toit, we followed its W. bank 
by a rocky, difficult path. The E. side of the valley presented a 
high range of mountains, clothed from the summit to their base 
with fir, beech, and poplar trees, The W. side was bordered by 
steep rocky mountains, bearing only a few briars, Juniper, and 
stunted oak, The scenery was wild and picturesque. 

We passed the small village of Gemi- Kai, containing about 
forty houses. ‘These, with occasional shepherds" huts, were the 
only habitations we saw between Enderes ‘and Zari, Leaving 
the stream on our left, we ascended a st hill, from whence we 
solitary mountain of great height, covered with snow as loi as it 
was visible. Numerous flocks of sheep were grazing near us. 

We now proceeded through a pine-forest, by a good road, 
which is traversed by ‘arabahs or carts. A great deal of pine- 
wood was lying here prepared for transport to Sivas. - | 

We ascended the range of the Gemi-Tigh or Gemi-heli, 
(Ship-peak,) which was very steep, and occupied usan hour. The 
summit was covered with snow, We here met a traveller with 
some muleteers proceeding to Trebizond, who were the only per- 
sons whom we saw on this apparently unfrequented road, besides 
shepherds tending their flocks. We descended the mountain by 
4 gradual slope, passing several extensive encampments of Kurds, 
and reached a broad valley, bounded on its S. side by perpen- 
dicular rocks of about 150 feet in height. Through this flowed 
from the N.N.E. the main branch of the Kizil-Irmik, here 80 
yards in breadih, with a bed of about 20 more. We proceeded 
along its W. bank, and at a mile onwards crossed a tributary 

zee? 
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from the N.N.W., and 2 miles beyond it another from the W. : 
each was about 15 yards broad. After fording the last we arrived 
at Zari, 12 hours from Enderez. 

From all the information I could collect, and from my own 
observation, I think the main stream of the Kial-Irmdk rises in 
the Gemi-beli or Gemi Tih. 

At the entrance of the plain of Zari, and opposite the village, 
the rocks mentioned terminate in a cape, and the river at this 
point takes a S.W. course through the plain, Zari depends on 
Sivis, and contains about 300 families, half Musulmin and half 
Armenian ; has a large mosque and a neat Armenian church re- 
cently built. The plain produces grain of various kinds, and 1s 
said to be fertile, This year the harvest had been an average 
one. The cold in winter is represented as not stvere, although a 
good deal of snow falls. The people loudly complained of the 
exactions to which they were exposed ; they had but lately been 
called upon to provide 12,000 kilés* of wheat and barley for the 
army of Hifiz Pasha, The plague and small-pox were prevalent 
in the village. Formerly this was a post-station, but the road to 
Kard Hisir is so little frequented that the government have 
abolished it. We procured horses, however, without difficulty. 

lliéhi—From Zari we traversed the plain in a S.W, direction. 
It is about $ miles in breadth, and 7 in length. At its extremity 
we reached some low cultivated hills, in crossing which we passed 
on our right a shallow lake about 4 mile in circumference ; and 
a little further on, in the same direction as the first, we discovered 
a second lake, about a mile in circumference, called Tudurgi 
Gdél. Both were said to dry up in summer. 

We descended to an extensive plain, where we again met the 
Kizil-Irmaik, here about 70 yards broad. On it banks we [re- 
quently saw pine logs ready to be floated down to Sivas. 

We passed two considerable villages, one Yenijeh on the E., 
and the other Yarasi on the W. bank of the river. In these as 
well as in all the other villages we met between Zara and Sivis, 
plague and small-pox were raging. Our course still continued 
along the river's bank, 

: Beare 16 jamin from Zari, at a point where there is a 

igh rock on which stands the village of Keimez, having opposite 
K6j Hisir, the river is joined By considerable sitegan hich 
flows from the E.N.E., down the valley of the Periput-Dereh. 
From this our road continued along the plain for about 12 miles: 
we then forded the river, here 100 yards wide, crossing to its 
E. bank. It turned soon afterwards into a narrow valley, con- 
fined between low rocks: pursuing the stream for about 3 miles 


* Kileh = 941 of an English bushel, 6501 kilebs = | quarter.—F, S. 
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we repassed it by a handsome stone bridge of six arches, about 
60 yards in length, and soon entered the plain and discerned the 
city of Sivis, which is 3 miles from the bridge. The distance 
from Zari was 12 hours, | 

Sivis is situated in an extensive plain: ona rising ground is a 
dilapidated castle overlooking the town. There are in the city 
about 6000 families: from 1000 to 1100 are Armenians, the rest 
Mohammedans. The houses are well built, partly tiled, and 
partly flat-roofed, and intermingled with gardens : these, with the 
numerous minarets, give the town a general aspect of cheerful- 
ness. The plague was so bad that I was cautioned not to visit 
the bazirs; but I had traversed them in entering the town, and 
observed that they were extensive and well stocked with most 
articles, including many of British manufacture. The consump- 
tion of Sivds, and the circumstance of its furnishing supplies to 
many places, cause its import trade to be extensive. 

The merchants obtain supplies from Constantinople through 
Sdmstin. A considerable transit trade passes through Sivas, to 
supply the many important places to which it is the road with 
European goods, and to convey the productions of the interior to 
Samsun for shipment to Constantinople. 

Sivis is under the jurisdiction of Hafiz Pash4, and is governed 
by his relative ‘Ali Bey (Beg). I will here remark that through- 
out the districts I visited within the Ser-' Asker's territory, the 
most marked civility and attention were shown to me, such as | 
did not experience (though p litely treated everywhere) in places 
in the government of other Pishis 

13th.— Leaving Sivas for Tékit, the course is about N WW. 
After quitting the town the road runs through narrow ravines for 
10 miles. 1 then saw Yildiz-Tagh (Star Mount) the summit of 
which was clear of snow. For 20 miles further we rode over 
uneven ground, and then entering a cultivated plain, reached the 
post station of Arslin Téghmish (Lion-born), a small village 
containing twenty Musulmdn houses, 10 hours distant from Sivas, 
The post had only been recently established here, and is occa. 
cally changed to other points as circumstances require, From 
Arslin Téghmish, following the plain for 3 miles, we passed 
several small villages, in all of which the plague existed: we then 
traversed rocky ground and steep hills with low trees, and after 
crossing a barren table-land for 2 hours, the town of Tékat pre- 
sented itself below us. | 

The approach is by a steep road down the face of a rocky 
mountain, at the foot of which we passed among gardens to the 
lown, | 

Tckat is surrounded by hills which enclose it on three sides, 
the only opening being to the N.E.: asmall stream runs through 





the town in the same direction, which joins the Tokat-Sii a little 
below the city, On the summit of the rocky hill on the N.W. 
side are the ruins of a fortress, The town contains about 6750 
families, of which 5000 are Musulmin, 1500 Armenian, 150 
Greek, 50 Jewish, and 30 Roman Catholic. The houses are all 
tiled: afew are well-built and handsome : some are constructed of 
unburnt bricks; but the greater part being mere wooden sheds, 
give a character of meanness to the town, The streets are filthy 
and narrow, and from the eaves of the houses nearly meeting 
overhead, are very gloomy. ‘There was so much plague at Toékit 
that it was unsafe to visit the bazirs: I was therefore unoble to 
observe how they were provided. The place has lost much of its 
former commercial importance, and | was told that the import 
trade was limited to supplying the local consumption of the 
neighbouring villages, ‘The merchants obtam what they require 
from Constantinople. | ane 
The cultivation of the yellow berry (Rhamnus infectorius) had 
been recently extended, and in many parts replaced that of the 
vine. It was said, bowever, that it had not succeeded well, 
proving inferior to that of Kaisar, — . 2 | 
There is at Tékat an extensive dyeing establishment, in which 
British calicoes and indigo are used: there ts also an establish- 
ment for printing on cotton, where about fifty men are employed : 
the cloths used are partly those of the country, but chiefly British 
muslins, of which a great many are thus required, At Toékit the 
copper from the mines of Arghand is refined; but I could not 
obtain any information as to the quantity used. The copper is 
sent down to Samsun for shipment. At To6kit fires are frequent, 
and one had occurred a few days before | arrived which consumed 
a large Khin, many houses, and considerable property. The 
heat, which is intense In summer, was even at this season oppres- 
sive, The luxuriant vegetation of the gardens in and near the 
town, the filthiness of the streets, and the abundance of fruit, 
occasion malignant fevers in summer and autumn. ‘Tokit depends 
on the Beg of Sivas. ii 
16th.—From Tékat to Zileh the course is about W.N.W., and 
on quitting the town you proceed through lens to the plain, 
the hills bounding which on the right ire ean while shibai on 
the left are clothed from their summits to their middle with 
brushwood. About their bases vineyards and other plantations 
are seen, The plain is extensive and well cultivated, containing 
many villages, all surrounded by gardens. Six miles from the 
town we came to the Tékit Si, and our road lay for a short time 
along its S. bank. The river is deep, rapid, and about 20 yards 
wide; and over it was thrown a neat stone bridge of one arch. 
_ Without crossing the river we left it on our right, and passed 
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through the large village of Bizir Koi, continuing along the 
plain for about 7 miles. Here cultivation ceases, and marshy 
pasture-grounds succeed. At this part we saw numerous en- 
campments of Kurds, with large flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle, with camels. We passed ata distance of 6'miles to the 
N. of our road the village of Tiirkhal : it is 8 hours from Tokiat, 
and the post station on the direct road to Constantinople. 

Proceeding over waste marshy ground, and then crossing some 
low hills, we descended into the plain of Zileh, which appears 
fertile, and contains several large villages. At a distance of 3 
miles we arrived at Zileh, 12 hours from Tékat. Just before 
entering the town we rode through vineyards, and met a small 
stream flowing past the town from the N. 

Zileh is built on o rising ground, surmounted by a fortress 
which commands the town, and is said to contain 2000 families, of 
which about 150 are Armenian. The khins are large and nume- 
rous, and there are whole streets of good shops, which were nearly 
empty, as they are only occupied at the period of the annual fair. 
This takes place in the middle of November, and lasts from fif- 
teen to twenty days. It is frequented by 40,000 or 50,000 
people from all the commercial cities of Asia Minor, and Syria ; 
and the town is then crowded to excess. 

The trade carried on at this fair is chiefly one of barter. The 
merchant of Aleppo exchanges his cloths for the silk of Am4sival f 
indigo, English cotton twist, and calicoes—the linen-printer from 
Tokat, his stamped handkerchiefs for the muslins and colouring 
materials required in his manufacture. With the exception of 
eothonn WES Prods Adanah, and silk from Amvisfyah, I was told 
that but few of the raw productions of the interior are brought to 
this fair. A great deal of business is transacted during the fair; 
but at other times there appears to be no trade at Zilch, The 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in the manufacture (from cotton 
of Adanah, spun on the spot) of a coarse flimsy cloth, used to a 
great extent throughout the country. 

Yellow berries are cultivated ; but here, as at Tékat, it was said 
they did not succeed. The plain produces nothing except grain ; 
but more of that than is required for the consumption of the 
inhabitants: other necessaries are procured from Tékat. Fruit 
is abundant, although not of a good quality, and the vine is exten- 
sively cultivated. "This year the vintage proved a total failure. 

17th—From Zileh towards Amisiyah the route is about N. 
The road for 3 miles leads through td along a valley, 
through which flows the stream that passes Zileh. We then pro- 
ceeded over barren hills for about 4 miles till we came to the 
Alti Aghij Tagh (Six-Tree Mount), a thickly-wooded mountain 
of considerable height, the descent from which was steep and 
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dangerous: at its base we reached ao ravine, where we met the 
Toékat Su, considerably increased in breadth, flowing down a 
valley formed on the §. side by the Alti Aghij Tagh, and on the 
N. by a precipitous rocky mountain. Following the course of 
the stream we entered an extensive plain leading to Amisiyah. 
Near the hills the plain is well cultivated, and the banks of the 
river were bordered with mulberry plantations, We forded the 
stream, from which a number of wheels raise water for the 
purposes of irrigation. In every plantation there is a small 
house, in almost all of which the operation of reeling silk was 
proceeding. Our route lay along the plain, near the river, and 
constantly passing among mulberry plantations, till within 2 miles 
of Amdsiyah, We finally entered a valley in which that town 
1s situated. 

Amdsiyah is 8 hours from Zileh, and built on both banks of 
the river, between almost perpendicular rocks: a handsome stone 
bridge connects the two divisions. The houses are little better 
than wooden sheds, and have a very mean appearance. They 
are in number 3970, of which 3500 are Turkish, 550 Armenian, 
and 120 Greek, The bdzirs are neat, and tolerably well sup- 
plied, although the import trade of Amasiyah is said to be insig- 
mificant. The place is chiefly interesting for the silk it produces, 
which is not sufficiently good for the English market. A small 
quantity only is exported to Constantinople: the greater part is 
used at Aleppo and Damascus. Some is purchased on the spot 
for its final destination; but the chief portion is taken for sale or 
barter to Zileh. The quantity produced is occasionally as much 
as 30,000 okes, or 82,000 lbs. An average crop, however, docs 
not exceed 24,000 okes, or 66,000 Ibs. This year the worms 
suffered from unseasonable weather, and the quantity is not ex- 
pected to yield above half the usual average. 

18th.—At Amasiyah I deviated from the direct road to Samstin, 
in order to visit a hot spring at the little village of Kavéah, 8 
hours distant. ‘The course was about N.N.W., first through the 
valley in which Amisiyah is situated, and then across the Sa-la 
Ovah-si, a fertile and extensive plain, containing numerous vil- 

» We came to its extremity after travelling 12 miles, and 
nding through a wooded valley for 4 miles, reached Kavsah. It 
is only remarkable for its hot spring, which is enclosed in a well- 
built stone bath, containing arent apartments, in one of which 
the water may be made to rush at pleasure from the wall. It is 
tasteless, of the temperature of about 150° Fahr., and is said to 
be very efficacious in rheumatic and other complaints. It is 
much frequented in spring and summer by invalids from the 
interior, and from the coast. From Kavsah to the next station of 
Ravik (plane-tree) is 8 hours. Kavék contains about forty 
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Musulmin families, and has a post-house. Its distance from 
Simsin is 8 hours. The road from Kavak lay for about 6 miles 
over the Perishin Tagh (scattered or unfortunate mount), and 
then for about an equal distance across the Ma'mir Tigh (inha- 
hited mount). They are both lofty, thickly wooded mountains, 
and from the summit of the latter we discerned the sea. After 
descending over open ground by an excellent road for about 10 
miles, we arrived at Simsiin. 

Simsiin is within the limits of the Pishalik of Trebizond,* and 
is governed by ‘Abdullah Beg, the brother of the Pasha, The 
town 15 inhabited solely by Musulmins, of whom there are 450 
families; and a village in the immediate vicinity, called Kadi- 
Koi (J uageville), is occupied by the Christians, and contains 
150 families. At the eastern extremity of the town a fortress 
exists, now only used as a prison, in which the delinquents of the 
whole Pashalik are confined. At the western extremity there 
is @ Capacious warehouse, formerly a granary, but now converted 
into a receptacle for government stores, and for the copper and 
lead which come hither from the mines of the interior for ship- 
ment to Constantinople. The Charshambah-Si (Wednesday 
river), or Yeshil Irmak (Green river), empties itself into the sea 
about nine miles to the eastward of the town. The roadstead is 
open, and reputed unsafe in winter by the native mariners; but 
the steamers which ply between Constantinople and Trebizond visit 
it twice a week, and anchor there for several hours. The Masters 
of these, and of some European merchant vessels, which have 
been at Simstin, concur in opinion that with good ground-tackle 
a vessel might ride there with safety in any weather. 

The bazirs, though small, are well supplied with merchandise, 
About their centre is a stone building used as a Bezestein, or 
retail-market, for the sale of manufactured goods; and there are 
besides it several commodious and large stone-built Khans. The 
local consumption of foreign goods is trifling ; and the only article 
which is used extensively is iron. As a place of transit the im- 
portance of Samstin 1s satisfactorily shown by the fact that the 
steamers in four months brought thither from Constantinople 
2430 packages of goods destined for the interior, and received on 
board for transport to Constantinople 4850 packages, the produce 
of the country. In the hands of a direct importer, a depét here 
of various articles, as iron, indigo, British cotton-twist, unbleached 
cotton cloths, shawls, and perhaps some few other manufactured 
or colomal articles, would no doubt attract purchasers from the 
numerous towns im the centre of Anatolia, which are within an 
casy caravan journey of the place. The iron at present consumed 
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is principally Russian, but a little attention might probably intro- 
duce British into more general use. When the new Comisiential 
Convention with the Porte comes into operation, Simstin must 
increase in importance ; for, independently of the neighbourhood's 
producing many exportable commodities, it is the most convenient 
port of shipment for the productions of the interior. The country 
mland, and the districts along the coast to the E. and W. of Sim- 
slin, yield wheat, barley, maize, rice; hemp-seed, linseed, hemp, 
flax, hides, and bees'-wax, as well as large quantities of tobacco ; 
and timber might be exported if the Porte would allow it. 

From the interior wool, silk, galls, gums, and grain, are ob- 
tained, This variety of produce would afford return-cargoes to 
ships coming from England to Trebizond, which are now obliged 
to seck for employment in Russian ports. 

The presence of the plague in so many places during the 
course of my journey often necessarily restricted the sphere of my 
personal observation, I annex an itinerary of my route, At 
Simstin | embarked im the steamer on the 21st, and arrived the 
following morning at Trebizond, 

Itinerary of a route from Erz-Riim to Simstin by way of Shebb 
Khineh, Kari-Hisir, Sivis, and Tékat. 





Hours. 
From Erz-Rim to Ash-Kal’ah : : 0) Very fair roads, 
+ Karikildk . ‘ * 1a the horses 
i Gemeri . d - 12)generally good. 
| U'ich-Sheivan . ——._—=—«Gy MA@untainous, but 
le Shebb-Khineh Kard-Higar {ro rd — 
ils indifferent. 

Part of road very 
- Enderex . ; : 6} bad, no posta; 
rr fark. * * . 12} tolerable horses 

easily procured. 
1H Sivas a . « 12 
Ai Tea SD tet de 
s Fileh ; : é 19 and horses, 
th AmA&siyah . . ‘ B. 
rt Kavaah : ‘ 5 No post. 
" Kavik - « «» §Jthough moun- 
- Simetin - «© «+  §)tainous, horses 

very fair, 

153 hours. 
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XI.—Notes on a Journey from Erz-Rim, by Mish, Diydr- 
Bekr, and Bireh-jik, to Aleppo, in June, 1838. By Viscount 
PoLLtInaton... . 

Leavine Erz-Rim on the 5th June, 1938, I slept that ‘night 

at Hasan Kal’ch, 6 post hours distant to the E. on the hich road 

to Persia, where I engaged horses for Khinis, 18 hours to the 

S. Thad been informed by Mr. Brant, Her Majesty's Consul 

at Erz-Riim, that, although there were no post-stations on the 

road from henee by Mish to Diydr-Bekr, I should find no diffi- 
culty in procuring horses from the villagers; which information, 
as well as all other from the same source, I found perfectly 

Gth.—On quitting Hasan Kal'ch this morning, instead of fol- 
lowing the road to Persia, we crossed the river, and turned off to 
the S.: after riding 2 hours in this direction we arrived at the 
little village of Ketiven, where we forded the small river Ketiven 

Chi, and began to ascend, which we ‘continued to do rather 

more than 2 hours. Here we had a magnificent view of the plain 

of Erz-Rim: the higher part of our road was still covered with 
snow. In rather less than two hours more we arrived at the 
village of Koi-li, which is built just above the level of the inun- 

dations of the Aras, here called Bin-Gdl-Sa, at a distance of 12 

minutes’ ride to the northward of that river: this is one of those 

underground villages which so forcibly remind all travellers of 
the descriptions of Xenophon, and of which I had seen so many 
since entering Armenia; but, although the houses were precisely 
like those of most other Armenian villages, I was greatly struck by 
the different appearance of the inhabitants. 1 was told on inquiry 
that the onginal inhabitants had one and all migrated into the 

Russian territory at the close of the last war, and that a tribe of 

Kurds had taken possession of the deserted houses. Here we 

forded the Aras ; but owing to the depth of the water were obliged 

to unload our baggage-horses and place our effects upon an ‘arabah, 

a kind of two-wheeled cart without springs, which was drawn by 

two buffaloes across the river, which here flows in a north-easterl y 

direction. In less than $3 hours more we reached the village of 

Aghverdn, which is spelt Ameran in many of our maps: it is, 

however, very difficult to obtain aright the names of places in this 

country, as the Armenian and Kurdish names generally vary from 
the Turkish and from each other. 
7th— Quitting Aghverin at 5h. 40m. a.m., we arrived at 

Khinis at 9h. 5m., having completed the distance of 18 post 

hours in 14h. 30m.: our horses, however, were much better 

than the general run of Turkish posters. The country through 
which we passed this morning is a fine rich plain of block loamy 
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earth: our road lay S., the mountain Char-Bol" directly before 
us: at some distance to the left was a high mountain covered with 
snow, standing quite apart from the rest, over which it towered 
magnificently. This our Tatdér informed us was the Seibin or 
Sapdn Tigh, from which we must have been at a distance of 50 or 
60 miles. On our way we passed some peasants sowimg wheat, 
which they did in a very primitive manner: the sower walking 
before the plough cast the grain upon the ground among the high 
grass and weeds, and then over all came the plough, which was 
drawn by eight oxen: the grain was small but very white. Klunis 
is a small town, inhabited exclusively by Armenians: the number 
of its inhabitants has much decreased of late years, owing to emi- 
gration into the Russian territory. 1 saw here several Russian de- 
serters, who complained bitterly of their present situation. ‘The 
town stands on the bank of a mver, which winds through the 
plain in every possible direction, but whose general course ap- 
pears to be 5.E. ? 

sih.—We obtained good horses this morning to carry us to 
Mish: indeed I noticed the general excellence of the breed m 
this part of the country. After riding 8 hours in a southerly 
direction we came to a very steep descent to the nver Char- 
Buhur, which we crossed bya small stone bridge: our course was 
now 35.5.W.: in 5 hours more we reached Sikiwah, an Armeman 
village situated near a remarkable conical bill on the western 
bank of the Murad Chai, or Euphrates. 

Oth.—On leaving Sikiwah we followed the valley of the Murad 
for 2 hours, and then crossed it by a stone bridge of fourteen 
arches: the river appeared to me at a rough guess to be about the 
size of the Thames at Maidenhead. In less than two hours more 
we forded the Kari Su, a name about as common in Turkey as 
Black Water is in Ireland, and returned to the W., having gone 
considerably to the E. to reach a ford, which was deep enough 
to cause us some trouble. We entered Mish 5h. 15m. after 
leaving Sikiwah, having been 17} hours in performing the dis- 
tance of 15 post hours from Khinis. Our horses were very 
good; but 1 believe that our guides led us much further 
yesterday than was necessary. | had sent on our Tiitir before us 
io procure us lodgings: we met him at the gates of the city, and 
were taken to the house of an Armenian merchant, apparently 
one of the best in Mush, where | was most hospitably treated. 
Mish is very finely situated on and around a conical hill, at the 
foot of the ndge of Jebel Nimrid, or Niphates. Its principal 
trade is in tobacco, which, though somewhat coarse, is in great 
estimation in all the surrounding country. The bazirs are large 
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and well supplied. I saw in them a good many articles of Persian 
manufacture, and some pieces of Glasgow shawls,* which many 
of the middle class of inhabitants use for turbans and girdles; 
though for girdles the cotton of Aleppo seems generally used by 
the lower orders, and Persian shawls by the higher. The chief 
trade, as throughout the East, seems to be in the hands of the 
Armenians, who are to the Turks in the proportion of three to 
four in the town: the villages around are entirely peopled by 
Armenians. There are seven mosques and four churches in the 
town, which is the chief seat of a small Pashdlik, subject to that 
of Erz-Rim: this information I received from my Armenian 
host. The vine is much cultivated in the immediate newhbour- 
hood: the wine made here is excellent: the Armenians are the 
producers, but, unless the Turks of Mash are greatly slandered, 
are by no means the only consumers. 
10¢h.—Early this morning I received a message from the 
governor of the town that he meant to visit me. He arrived 
about half-past twelve, and remained rather more than half an 
hour drinking coffee and smoking: he refused to drink wine, 
which was pressed upon him by our host. He then accompanied 
me on horseback as far asthe gates. He was throughout extremely 
civil, though more anxious than necessary to force upon me a 
mounted guard of twelve men to convey me to the frontiers of the 
Diyir-Bekr Pishilik, as a protection from the Yezidi Kurds, of 
whom there are many between Mish and Diyiir-Bekr. In order to 
ential? him I took four men, three of whom I dismissed at the 
irst village with the present which, I cannot bel suspecting, was 
the only motive for sending them. We left Mish about 1h. P.M. 
Our road lay W. along the lower ridge of the mountains, having 
the plain of the Murad to our right: that river was plainly visible 
in the distance, but nearer us were the windings of the Kari Si. 
The plain, at the extremity of which Mish lies, is studded with 
villages, all built in the underground manner of Armenia. We 
passed several Kurdish encampments during the day. In rather 
more than 4 hours we reached Kizil Aghaj (Red Tree), a large 
village, where I lodged at the house of the Kyaya, the best in the 
place, but dirty beyond description and swarming with vermin. 
The appearance of the villagers seemed to denote the most squalid 
poverty; yet, judging from the quantity of cattle, especially cows, 
which at sunset came pouring into the villages, they cannot be 
Otherwise than wealthy. 
1ith.—The owners of the horses which brought us from 

Mish refused this morning to go any further - probably they had 
been frightened in the night; for, though they protested that they 

* I believe the introduction of this article among them is tainly owing to the 
patriotic exertions of Mr, Brant. 
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fears of the Yezidi, who, they sail, were a blood-drinking race, 
who would never suffer us to SE their country. After 
some delay the Khaviss of the . of Mush contrived, by laying 
the neighbouring villages under contribution, to procure us fresh 
horses. After 4 hours’ ride among the mountains we halted at a 
most lovely spot, where the abundance of wild flowers exceeded 
anything | had ever seen: the anemonesand wild tulip, among the 
verdant grass, resembled a rich Persian carpet: large crimson peo- 
nies grew all around, and the air was perfumed with the odour of 
southernwood, while our guides and servants seasoned their bread 
with the succulent shoots of rhubarb, which grew wild: in abund- 
ance. I had seen a great quantity in Mish, and was told that 
the finest rhubarb in Turkey was gathered in the newhbouring 
mountains. We now entered a pass between two high mountains, 
Dirkish Tagh to the right, Khindish to the left, of which the 
latter was the higher. 

We rode on for 2} hours more, having passed several mountain- 
streams, all flowing eastward, by the side of one of which was a 
large Kurdish encampment. Being anxious to see something of 
this curious people, | rode up to them, intending to remain the 
rest of the day. Our approach put the whole encampment into 
confusion; they had never seen Franks before; yet received us 
with the greatest possible will: a separate tent wns forth- 
with put up for us, carpets were laid down, and stakes driven into 
the around: to fasten our horses. The women were far the most 
active of the party: their wild looks, and long coarse black hair 
flowing over their faces, gave them the appearance of Furies. 
Some of the younger were very handsome; but beauty is short- 
lived among these people: they had no reluctance to exp 
their charms to our curious eyes. Our ‘Tatar, who was bot ill at 
his ease, assured me that we were now among these God-denying 
Yezidi. As soon as we were seated they brought us hot exkes 
ant fresh cheese and curds: these they did not know by the 
Turkish name yitqhirt, but by the Persian name mdz. I found 
also that bread, water, milk, bore the names of min, dv, shir.* This 
struck me as strange, for those wandering tribes whom I had met 
with in Persin called all these things by their Turkish names, 
while here in the Turkish dominions they use the Persian, or at 
least very similar. | 

12th.—Immediately on quitting the tents of our hospitable 
entertainers we began to ascend: our road lay all day among the 
mountains, and execrably bad it was throughout. We met a 
. nin pronounced Nin. These are Persian words, with the exception of iv 
eeakae bie | = vulgurly called. Turkey Bike 9 cones tres ela houn 
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large Kurdish tribe on the move with their flocks, dogs, &e. 
About noon I rested some time in their tents, and I regretted to 
find that the effects of civilised vice and depravity had penetrated 
even here, for my services as a hakim were called into requisition 
by a miserable object whose countenance was horribly disfigured 
by the ravages of a loathsome disease. It was vain for me to 
protest my inalnlity to assist him; I was assured that the disease 
was a Frank one, and only required to be treated by a Frank 
doctor. Alter having been eleven hours on horseback we made 
a considerable turn to the left of the read to reach the villare of 
Khertin or Khems, the former being its Armenian, the latter its 
Kurdish name, This village is situated at some distance from 
the road in a ravine among the mountains, facing the S., among 
a great quantity of the largest and finest walnut-trees I had ever 
seen. Jt abounds with springs of excellent water, and the 
number of old people whom I saw there attest the salubrity of 
its position, 

13f4.—We now began to descend. In @ hours we forded a 
river called by our guides Kolb Sa, S.S.W. Our road now lay 
along a succession of low sandy hills, thinly covered with several 
kinds of dwarf oak, one of which has a leaf resembling the willow. 
In 2 hours more we forded the river Pokreh, 5.5.E. ; in 24 hours 
more reached the Kurd village of Hajj A'nd4, and in another hour 
the Armenian village of Teltafi. On this side the mountains the 
houses are no longer built in the half-underground manner with 
sugar-loaf tops, as in Armenia, but in the o inary Turkish way, 
with flat roofs. Fruit-trees grow in abundance in and near this 
village; among others I noticed the Kharritb, or locust-tree 
(Ceratonia Siliqua), which only grows in warm climates. 

14th.—We set off this morning at 5h, 40m., and 50 minutes 
after forded a river, called by our guides Semch Sarum, small but 
deep, E.S.E., and at Sh. another, called by them Semes rai, SE. 
At noon we had ascended the last pass, and commenced the 
descent into the plain of the ‘Tigris, or, as the wanderers on its 
banks still call it, the Hiddekel; and in ‘another hour we were 
within the small town of Khazeré. Here we were in a very 
different climate from that beyond the mountains: the heat was 
great, and the bazars were filled with fruit, chiefly mulberries, 
both white and black: here also for the first time I noticed the 
Lombardy poplar, which is common in Syria. 

15th.—We rode 153 hours nearly due 5, through the plain 
to Diydr-Bekr, which stands on a’ tufa-rock, on ‘the western or 
Mesopotamian bank of the Tigris: from a distance its appear- 
ance is striking, but on entering | saw many ruined houses and 
wretched mud huts within the walls, propped up with marble 
pillars from some ancient building. The appearance of the town 
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is as though it had not been repaired since its destruction by an 
earthquake: I did not hear, however, that such was the fact. 
There is one fine square in the town; and before the resi- 
dence of the Pasha, who was not there, being at O'’rfah with the 
Turkish forces, were some very large old plane-trees. The 
streets generally appear to be built without any design or con- 
nexion with each other: the water is very bad, and afwer the fine 
springs we had left behind us we sensibly felt the difference. A 
large portion of the bizars is set apart for the sale of ice, which is 
brought from the neighbouring mountains, and which all classes 
of the inhabitants use to render the water more palatable. 
Another great cause of annoyance proceeds from the clouds of 
dust which every breath of wind stirs up: on the whole Diyir- 
Bekr a: ape to me the most unpleasant residence I had ever 
seen. That extraordinary disease the “ Bouton d'Aleppe”* is 
very prevalent, probably from the effects of the water. I saw few 
persons whose faces were not more or less disfigured by it. We 
lodged. at the house of a wealthy Armenian merchant, whose hos- 
pitality we have every reason to praise; but, though our lodgings 
were in appearance good, the extraordinary quantity of vermin 
which they harboured prevented us from enjoying the two days’ 
rest we had here. 

18t4.—After the usual delay in loading our horses I left 
Diyir-Bekr at 3h. 20 m. p.w., and, riding S.W. for 3 hours, 
arrived at some Kurd tents, where I remained all night. The 
water here was very bad. Our horses were much worse than 
any we had yet had: they were large, ill-shapen animals, of a 
completely different race from the small active horses on which I 
had crossed the Niphates, and their inferiority was painfully 
apparent. 

19th.—After riding for 9 hours I found the weather so insuf- 
ferably hot, and I felt besides so unwell from the effects of the 
water I had been drinking for the last few days, that I gladly 
took shelter sage some black tents, the first I had seen to-day, 
where, as there still remained six hours to Siverek, I stayed the 
rest of the day. 

The imbalutants of these tents and those where I slept yes- 
terday were much poorer and more wretched than any I had 
yetseen. They complained much of the exactions of Hafiz Pasha, 
with what justice | cannot say. He certainly deserves from me 
nothing but praise, as | attribute the perfect safety with which I 
passed through his government in a great measure to the fear of 
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his name. He has hitherto been most successful in reducing the 
disaffected tribes within his Pashélik to obedience. 

20th—22nd.—Inabout5 hours I reached Severek, The road both 
to-day and yesterday was extremely stony: the stones are evidently 
lava, and cover the sandy hills, over which I have been riding, 80 
thickly as to hinder us very much. The town is built at the foot 
ofa detached hill, on which are the remains of a fortress now in 
ruins. The dust which flew into our faces on riding through the 
narrow streets almost blinded us. There were no horses in the 
town, but in the course of a few hours were collected from the 
neighbourhood, so as to enable us to ride on some hours in the 
early part of the night. 

On the road between Severck and O'rfah we passed several 
small hillocks, apparently tumuli. We met no one on our Way ; 
all the villagers were in tents; nor did we see many of these till 
within afew hours of O'rfah, where the water is much better, and 
there are several fine springs by the road-side. O'rfah, the ancient 
Edessa, is still a large place. It is situated on a spot where the 
low sandy hills which form the northern frontier of Mesopotamia 
assume a bolder aspect: here they are of chalk mixed with flint. 
Immediately on entering, we were obliged by the ruard to present 
ourselves before the Pasha: he received us civilly, but not ¥ 
cordially. I was not the bearer of any letters to him—indeed I 
had not contemplated taking this route till after my arrival at 
Erz-Ram—and he seemed at a loss to conceive the object which 
had brought me there. He talked of Colonel Chesney's late ex- 
pedition on the Euphrates, and haat bie nce I had political 
objects in view, either connected with that expedition or with the 
view of comparing the Turkish army with the Egyptian, which I 
should see at Aleppo or Antioch, On this point he was naturally 
sensitive ; for such is the difficulty he has in recruiting his troops, 
that mere children are pressed into his service. After having 
given us coffee and pipes, he offered us horses to pursue our 
journey, which, taking as a hint to be off, I thanked him for 
and retired. 

Here I was much disappointed on finding that there yet re- 
mained 18 hours to Bireh-jik, which (judging from the maps, 
which are wrong) I bad not supposed to be much more than half 
that distance. | rode on in the cool of the evening to some tents 
4 hours off. The poor woman of the tent was crying bitterly for 
the loss of her son, who had been that very morning ‘taken from 
her to become a soldier. It seems that the conscription is going 
on with unusual rigour at present. | 

23rd.—This morning I passed by the remains of some large 
buildings, of which our guides could tell us geri In the 
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middle of the day, ] rested as usual in some black tents, which 
on approaching we found already occupied with soldiers. The 
instant, however, of our arrival, s0me Turkish officers, who were 
in possession of the best place, imsisted, with that civility which 
strangers always meet at their hands, on giving up their places to 
us. Inthe evening, about 7, we entered Bireh-jik, having rode 
the 18 hours’ march in rather less than 14. 

Bir, which is not known to the Turks by that name, but is called 
by them Bireh-jik, is built on the side of a chalky hull, descending 
very steeply to the Euphrates. The town is quite lid till you 
come close upon it. ‘The water appeared to me very good. There 
is a fine stream at the top of the lll which supplies the town with 
water, The water of the Euphrates is muddy and bad, though 
not so bad as that of the Tigris. On arriving we went straight 
up to the house of the Mutesellim, or governor, who received us 
most hospitably; nor would he suffer us to leave his house, but 
provided us an excellent supper, of which he did us the honour of 

martaking, after which | retired to sleep on a balcony over the 
Euphrates. 

24th.—I had some difficulty in procuring horses to pursue my 
journey, but at last my dragoman succeeded in finding a muleteer 
of Aleppo on his return to that city; and at 3 I crossed the 
Euphrates in one of those boats so admirably described by 
Maundrell, and which have in no respect improved since his time, 
On reaching the other side I was struck by the peculiar appear- 
ance of the town, which, beg entirely built of chalk, would not 
be distinguishable from the rock on which it stands did not the 
deep green of the cypress, and other trees which grow among the 
houses, relieve the eye. I here first saw the cypress since leaving 
Trebisonde, the climate of Armenia being much too severe for 
that beautiful tree. 

I rode for 3 hours at a most tedious mule-pace, and slept at a 
village called Elifuli. The villagers were all encamped close by, 
not im the black tents of the wandering tribes which I had left 
behind me, but under white canvass, Just before entering this 
village 1 crossed a small rivulet, which must be the Touzad of 
Maundrell. It was here called Kherzin (the Karzin of Rousseau’s 
map). On inquiring whether it had any other name, I was told 
it was called by the Arabs Mdi.* Now, as this is merely the 
Arabic name for water, this must have been one of those random 
answers which so frequently perplex Eastern travellers. 1 do not 
ever remember to have an question without being answered, 
nightly or wrongly ; nor will any Oriental willingly confess his in- 





* Méi is vulgar Arabic for water.—F. 5. 
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ability to give a correct answer. ‘The banks of the Euphrates 
here are steep and white, like the cliffs of Dover. 

25th.—I had determined to follow Maundrell's route—that is, 
the route which he took from Aleppo to Bireh-jik, by Yerdbolus 
and Bambuch. In 3 hours I arrived at Yeribolus, before the 
heat had commenced to be oppressive. The mound mentioned 
by Maundrell is there just as described by him: it is covered 
with stones and extensive ruins, but the figures mentioned by him 
exist no longer. Here the banks of the river are no longer so 
steep or white. I remained all day till the cool of the evening, 
and then rede on to the river Sajdr, the present boundary of the 
Sultan's dominions. I had this evening overtaken a large en- 
campment on the move. They were migrating into the dominions 
of the Pasha to avoid the severity of the Turkish conscription. 
: “Tneidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim.” 
It isa singular fact that a counter emigration is at this moment 
going on from Syria. I understand that both Ibrahim and Hafiz 
Pisha hold out inducements, such as a year's immunity from taxes 
amd service. The Sajur has been by some supposed to be the 
Agios of Xenophon, which Rennell believes to have been the 
Kuweik, or river of Aleppo; but neither one nor the other can 
answer his description, tvrz +3 efgas wA24gou,* if the plethrum be 
a measure of a hundred fect. This river (the Sdjir) is certainly 
not more than twenty feet wule, where we crossed it (just above 
the village of Siiiir). The other part of his description, raven 
8° ig Sdew peyakov, It answers better. On asking the question 
whether it was full of fish, the answer was, “ Cidk, chdk,”” plenty, 
plenty—a fact afterwards apparent to my own senses. 

26¢h.—After 3 hours’ riding we reached Bambucht} by sunrise, 
The ruins here are more extensive than at Yeribolus. I saw. 
many fragments of columns, The old walls are, as Maundrell 
says, clearly traceable, and in part standing. These are said to 
be the ruins of Hierapolis. I cannot help thinking that, unless 
there be clear evidence to the contrary, we ought—admitting, as 
1s certain, that Hierapolis was in this neighbourhood—rather 
place it at Yeribolus, the two names, Hierapolis and Yeribolus, 
being nearly identical. It is, however, possible that the names of 
two ruined cities, so near cach other, may have become confounded, 
1 searched in vain for any coins among the necklaces of the 
children and the head-dresses of the women, who allowed me 
freely to examine them, but the only coins there were Turkish 
Piastres. The villagers, who aré a poor ignorant race, said that 








* B. i. chap. iv. see. x. of the Anabasis, 
+ Properly Manbej, a corruption chen S : 
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they did occasionally find old money, but having no use for it 
threw it away, which, if these were copper coins, they probably 
would do. On leaving Bambuch our guides lost their way; 
and I discovered by my compass that, instead of going W.5.W. 
to Aleppo, they were going to the northward. I had the utmost 
difficulty in persuading them to take the right course. I soon 
found that these Aleppine muleteers were of a very different cha- 
racter from the Turks beyond the frontier. They were insolent 
and quarrelsome, and utterly disregarded our Tatar, who had 
thus far been paramount. 

I had long wondered how so faithful a traveller as Maundrell 
could have given so bad an account of the Turkish character ; but 
he had only known it in Aleppo, where the honesty, truth, and 
fidelity, which, as far as my slight observation has extended, have 
ever seemed to me the characteristics of the Turkish character, 
are alloyed by the fraud and treachery which form so prominent 
a feature in that of the Arab. 

e7th, 28th—We slept last night in a large encampment, which 
had just migrated into the Pishi's dominions; and, after wandering 
about the plain all the morning to find the road to Aleppo, which, 
with the assistance of my map and compass, we at last did—for 
our muleteers were quite bewildered—arrived towards evening 
at a wretched village called Delstis, 7 hours from Aleppo, where 
we remained that night. 

On the following day, our mules being quite tired, we did not 
arrive at Aleppo till ie 0 bours nde. We met no obstruction 
of any kind on entering the gates. The guards allowed our 
baggage to pass without a question; and as we rode through the 
bazaars [ did not see a scowl on the face of any inhalnitant. We 
had to pass completely through the town to reach the house of 
Mr. Werry, the consul, who was absent at Damascus; but from 
his son, who was acting in his stead, I received the greatest kind- 
and hospitality. 
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XII.—Abstract of a Journal kept by the Rev. Messrs. IsenBERG 
and Krarr, on their Route from Cairo, through Zeila’ to Shwd* 
and I'fat, between the 21st of January and 12th of June, 1839. 
Communicated by the Cuurcu Missionary Society. 


[As the whole of this Journal has already appeared in the “ Proceed- 

ings of the Church Missionary Society, 1839-40,” it was not tho : 
requisite to reprint more than an abstract of such parts as relate prin- 
cipally to geography.J—En. 
Messrs. Isensero and Krarr quitted Cairo on the 2st of 
January, 1839, and having set sail in an Arab vessel, were 21 days 
on their passage to Jiddah, 14 days from thence to Mokha, and 
8 days from that port to Zeila’, on the African coast, which they 
reached on the 3!st of March. That harbour somewhat resembles 
the port of Konfodah, in Arabia, both having shoal waters, too 
shallow for boats, for nearly half a mile from the beach. Zeila’, 
inclosed by walls in ruins, has not more than eight or ten houses 
built of stone, reeds and wood being the materials commonly used ; 
and its population cannot exceed 500 souls. Both this town and 
Tajurrah are subject to the Pasha of Egypt, by whose authority 
the Délah of Mokhé nominates the Emir of Zeila’, who pays an 
annual tribute of 500 dollars, and commands a garrison of seventy 
men, armed in part with matchlocks. Some guns, planted on 
the wall loaded are a sufficient protection against the neigh- 
bouring Somélis, 

Being informed that the Sultan of Harrar puts to death all 
Christians who enter his territory, and ill-treats even Muselmiins, 
Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf determined to go by sea to Tajurrah, 
and commence their journey into the Interior from that Port : 
they therefore set sail from Zeila’, in a country-boat, on the Srd 
of April; but as the wind blew from the N-E., they could only 
creep along the shore. In the course of that day they passed 
the Sheikh’s Islands, and that of Hagilah, anchoring at night 
near an islet named Assubah. 

On April 4th, at 2h, 30m. p.a., they reached Tajurrah, which 
is considerably further from Zeila’ than our maps make it, being, 


as the captain of the Euphrasia, a French brig then lying there, — 


informed them, in 11° 58’ N.7 Its harbour is roomy, and has 
anchorage for several large ships ata distance from the shore ; but 
there are a good many rocks init. The town is a mere village, 
consisting of seventy or eighty wooden huts, with two mosques 
built of stone, The chief, who is styled Sultdn, receives an annual 
tribute of 200 head of cattle, camels, &c., from the neighbouring 
Dandkil, and a stipend of twenty dollars from Zeila’, to which 
he is subordinate, and pays a quarter-dollar for every slave im- 
by tn Portage Xon, ado Grohe rononcel Sev Caio, 5°30) ae 

! | | . mel ene d Shwi olf, i. 3, 24. . 

+ Salt anc Renee pow it in 11° 21’, aS 
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ported into his territory. His subjects trade with Hodeidah, 
okhé, and "Aden, supplying those ports with wood, s , 
goats and butter, and receiving grain, clothes and Indian good: 
in return. They travel by land to Raheitah, to the N.W. of the 
Strait of Bab-el-mandeb, 3 or 4 days’ journey from Tajurrah, 
and thence cross over to Mokhd in one day, if the wind ts 
favourable. The country traversed is mountainous, and a river 
called Anateile* is crossed. f 
The Dankali language, current at gh tie is spoken in all 
the country, from Tigre to the land of the Somilis, and from 
Musawwa’ to I'fat westward. The language spoken near the latter 
port is merely a dialect of it. The various tribes in this bao of 
Africa call themselves *Affir; but the people of Shwa cal them 
*Adal, and the Arabs ‘Adayil,+ but now commonly Danikil, the 
plural of Dankali. The Mudaitus, occupying the tract between 
Ausit and Cape Beilil, are the most powerlul of their tribes: 
their strength, beware! was somewhat reduced afew years ago 
2) the Debenik Wémas, the most industrious of these tribes. 
‘heir territory extends, in a south-westerly direction, from the 
Salt Lake (hereafter to be mentioned) as far as I'fat; and to the 
S. their neighbours are Somalis, with whose tribe, called I'sa,§ 
they are on friendly terms; but these Somalis are sand to be very 
treacherous, and to act as guides to the Gallas in their incursions. 
Harrar lies to the W. of I’sa Somalis. Its capital, bearing the 
same name, is said to have ten gates, large houses, and plenty of 
water. Its soldiers are armed, at least in part, with muskets ; 
but caravans seldom pass that way now on account of the Sultin’s 
rapacity and violence. 
_ A Mohammedan trader, of Tigre, whom Messrs. Isenberg and 
Krapf met at Tajurrah, on his way from Berberah, gave them the 
following information, obtained from slaves, respecting Endrya, 
Gurige, and Siddma, countries in which there are many Chris- 
tians, and in the last of which the natives are a superior race, 
and of a lighter hue than even the Gallis; but of late the inter- 
course between Sidima and Gdndar has been interrupted by Abba 
Gibbi, sovereign of Enaryi. The slave-trade is actively carried 
on, and seems to be much promoted by the King of Shwi. The 
missionaries’ guide appeared to be very apprehensive lest they 


_.* 8 Perhaps the Anago of the map,” say the journalists, “But no such river,” they add, 
“is known to the people of Tajurrah.” That river is absorbed by the sands, ney 
fore does not reach the sea. Hanizo (Ladolf, i, 8,45), called Viaed in the lower p 
of its course, is tthe river thus lost. It posal may reach the shore in some seasona.— 

T ‘Adiyil is the plural of "Adel or "Adil. » pronounced Dangali, ia the 
adjective of Donkol commotly spelt by us Dewgela : but the language of that place 
has no remblance to that of this trike, Whose speech is a dialect of Hadrabi and Bishdri, 
ae appears on comparing Seetzen and Salt's yocabularies.—Vater's Proben., 5.276.—Ep. 

t Houma of Salt's map, and probably the Hiwasé of Seetzen.—Vater's Proben., 
3. 292.—En. . 

§ V's, &. «, Jesus?—En. 
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should persuade the king to discourage this trade, which is very 
lucrative to the people of Tajurrah. 

On the 26th of April they left Tayurrah, where they had been 
detained 20 days, partly by their guide's illness, and partly by 
exorbitant demands for the hire of their camels. They at 
last agreed to pay 17 dollars for each camel, 25 dollar 
the price of a female slave, haying been demanded; and fifty 
dollars to Mohammed Ali, their guide, who bad modestly asked 
$00, To his friend and assistant, the Arab ‘Ali, they gave 15 
dollars, The distance was calculated at 140 hours (about 330 
miles). They had four camels for their baggage, and a mule 
for their own use. The whole journey, which they hoped to per- 
form in 14 or 15 days, took up 36, and was very faiguing. As 


the Dandkil are migratory, there are very few villages between 


Tajurrah and Shwa, or rather I'fit; for by that name only is the 
King of Shwa’s territory known at Tajurrah; " but there are 
above 50 resting-places, where the caravans usually halt. ‘Their 
first journey carried them to Anbibo, on the shore of the bay 
(Ghubbat-el Kharab),¢ about 4 miles W.5.W. from Tajurrah. 
The sea here runs up a good way inland, and forms a natural | 
boundary between the Danakil and the Somiyil or Somalis. 

On the 27th they passed through Dullul and Sukta to Sagallo, 
about 9 miles from Anbibo. These are merely watering-places, 
in a stony, sandy, uninhabited tract, overgrown with dwarf 
acacias, abounding in birds, but little infested by beasts of prey. 

Sunday, 28th April—Having been de hee by the want of a 
strayed camel, they could not proceed till the afternoon: their 
road Jay through a very sandy and stony tract, overgrown with 
dwarf acacias anid frequented by a diminutive sort of gazelle, 
called in Arabic Beni Isrdiyil, and by hares, the only kind of 
game found there. This country is by no means deficient in 
water ; at Tajurrah there is a walled cistern: on their road to this 
place there are spots where the traveller has but to dig a hole in 
the ground and he finds water. Its quality of course de on 
the nature of the soil; and it has a reddish colour and unpleasantly 
hitter taste, which is made still worse by a certain herb which 1s 
put into their ill-tanned skins. The Dandkil of this tract have 
many peculiarities: they are of the same race as the Shohos, and 
differ from them but little either in their language or features ; 
but they are more civilised in their demeanour, and perhaps more 
intelligent. When they salute each other or converse together, 
the person addressed usually repeats every sentence spoken to 
him, or at least the last word, which is generally abbreviated, and 





* [fit and Shwh ae provinces, subyj to the same sovereign. In Tigré 
and Ambiri the latter, crmong the Dandicil the armer name only is wed, as the mis 
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sometimes the last syllable only is repeated, or attention is shown 
by a hem in answer to every sentence. They are besotted Mo- 
hammedans, and in general very ignorant. Even the women 
while grinding, usually chant the words of their creed, “ La 
Tih illa-lah,” &c., or verses of a religious cast. Their mills are 
much like those used on board of Arab vessels. The women do 
not live much more apart from the men than in Abyssinia, nor, as 
it 1s said, is their conduct much more correct, 

Monday, 20th.—They left Sagallo at midnight, and for half 
an hour travelled along the sea coast in a direction due W., 
then turning to the N.W. began to ascend an eminence, and 7 
ing the defile called Ankyeféro, after a further ascent, reached the 
station of Der Kelle, and at length a table-land called Warde- 
likin, which afforded an extensive view over the bay and the 
Dankali country inland, They then travelled westward till they 
arrived at a spot where a few low acacias were growing, at 
7h. 45m. p.m., and alighted there to pass the night, On estumat- 
ing their rate of travelling during the 74 hours, including their 
balts, they calculated the whole distance at a 4 hours’ journey. 
During their ascent, they breathed a cool air, but on reaching the 
table-land, although the sun had only been up a short time, the 
heat grew very oppressive, having been increased by a S.E. wind. 
The plain was covered with volcanic stones. 

Luesday, 30th—This morning they started at 3 o'clock, and 
descended in a south-western and southern direction through a 
narrow ravine, called Raizin, which it was very laborious for the 
camels to . This brought them to the western end of the 
bay of Tayurrah, which, after forcing its way in a narrow channel 
through the mountains, here terminates in a second bay. From 
Wardelihin to this point, they had travelled for the distance of 
about 14 hour; which makes the distance from the point where 
they left the sea-shore to Wardelihan 5 hours; so that making 
allowance for the windings in the road, the distance in a direct 
line from the spot where they left the shore to the end of the 
bay, is probably about 3 hours. From the end of the pass they 
ascended again and came to another table-land, where ashes, 
lava and calcined stones still more evidently show the volcanic 
character of the country. After proceeding for another hour in 
a western direction, they came in sight of the salt lake Asal, in a 
valley in front of them; and at 8 o'clock encamped at the cara- 
vanseraj of Daferri, on the declivity of a hill. In consequence 
of the excessive heat and want of water, their caravan started at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon, and began to move in a south-westerly 
direction round ihe lake; but owing to the ruggedness of the 
ground, eee obliged to follow a very zigzag and irregular 
course. After crossing the valley of Marmoriso, where the cara- 
vans sometimes halt, they came to an eminence called Muya, 
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whence they descended a deep declivity, and reached the valley 
bearing the same name, at 7 o'clock. 

Wednesday, \st May—From Muy they set off at 3 Bi. 
1 a.m., and first reached a rather elevated plain, named — - 
sitiin (Halak-sheitan?).* On account of the ruggedness of the 
ground, fall of chasms and gulfs, the vestiges of volcanic agency, 
they sought to get round the lake Asal towards the S., in a semi- 
circle. To effect this they had to round some mountains S. of 
the lake, and arrived at a resing-place at its southern extremity ; 
but as there was no water, the caravan thought it better not 
to stop. They next descended to the lake, the shores of which 
are covered with a thick salt crust, having the appearance of ice. 
To this place caravans resort for salt to carry it to Habesh, of 
which trade the Dandkil make a monopoly, claiming the right 
to take salt from hence as their exclusive privilege. The lake 
is nearly oval, its length from N. to S. about 2 hours, and its 
greatest breadth from E. to W. perhaps 1 hour. It is about 
2 hours distant in a direct line from the western end of the bay 
of Tajurrah. After leaving the lake the caravan entered a.valley 
towards the W., which ran between moderately high mountains, 
first westward, then S.W., and at 10 o'clock they alighted at a 
halting-place called Gwagate, where there is water. 

Thursday, 2nd—On this morning they did not set off till 
sunrise, at 4 past 5. Their road ran first W., then S. and S.W., 


through the yalley of Kallu, which by its abundance of water’ 


and verdure, strongly brought to their recollection the valley of 
Sambar, but its mountains are higher and more thickly wooded, 
Towards 4 past 8 they arrived at their balting-place Alluli, alter 
having travelled over a distance of 2 hours, This evening “Ali, 
the Arab, informed them that the principal Danakil tribes be- 
tween Tajurrah and Shwa are these: Debenik Wéma, Mudaitu, 
‘“Adali, Bukharto and Dinsarra; to the last of which the Vezir, 
and to the last but one, the Sultén of Tajurrah belongs. The 
Debenik Wéma and Mudaitu are the most humerous, and 
the latter is perhaps the most powerful of these tribes (Kabévil). 
They ie FI Musawwat to A'usi, which is nee neat 
quarters, ‘There a Naib (Deputy) of the Sultan resides; and 
between that place and the valley of Kallu, the road from Ta- 
jurrah to Ankébar passes through their country. They were 
then at peace with the rest of the Dandkil, though ill-inclined 
towards the Debenik Weéma, who some years ago got the mastery 
over them by the assistance of 400 Bedwins brought over from 
‘Aden. This did not put a stop to the trade in salt between Shw4 
and Tajurrah ; for the traders from that place went right to the 
Lake Asal, got a stock of salt, returned to ‘Tajurrah, and proceeded 
through the Somali country on the confines of Harrar to Shw4. 
| * Galaksifan in one copy.—Ep, | 
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Friday, 3d.—At 3 o'clock a.m. they continued their course, 
first westward, then for a short time to the N,W., then again 
W. and 8.W., through barren valleys, till they emerged into a 
vast plain called Anderhadideba, which separates two ridges 
of mountains. The soil for the first 4 hour's march over this 
plain appeared to be good, but produced nothing, the ground being 
broken up; afterwards, however, it was fertile, overgrown with 
shrubs, ee ora lly juniper, Towards 7 a.m. they came to an open 
spot called Gasads, where they rested for the te Near na 
was a Mudaitu’s tent, which was very low, and hedged round with 
brambles, according to the custom of the country. | 

Saturday, 4th.— They left Gagade at \-past 1 ac. A part of 
their caravan had already separated from them, in order to go to 
A‘usa, and the remainder travelled very slowly on account of the 
weakness of their camels: their servants and one of the mission- 
aries always went on foot; the former because the camels could 
no longer carry them, the latter because he had no mule, Their 
direction was westwards till they reached the resting-place of 
Karautu, where the road to A’usd branches off towards the W. 
From Karautu their course lay southwards, between mountains 
showing signs of volcanic action, with scarcely any vegetation. In 
the valleys only were grass and brushwood seen, and even here 
the ground was covered with ashes, They soon afterwards entered 
a long glen, where they saw many date-trees, which seem to be 
quite neglected. The Bedwins cut off their tops, in order to col- 
lect the juice which flows from them, and is said to be intoxi- 
cating. At 8 p.m. they arrived at Dalalai, a Dankali settlement, 


Where they rested, not having made in the last 6} hours more . 


than 3 hours’ way. ‘The Dandakil, especially their women, when 
travelling, employ themselves chiefly in plaiting mats and baskets 
of palm-leaves, to hold salt and grain. Their women, who seem to 
be industrious, are very slovenly in their dress, and frequently 
wear nothing but a strip of blue or party-coloured cloth bound 
round their loins, and reaching down to their knees; they some- 
times, also, wear a fancifully wrought belt or girdle. Notwith- 
standing this, they are vain and fond of wearing bracelets, anklets, 
ear and nose-rings, coral necklaces, and other finery. 

Sunday, 5th—They started at 3 o'clock a.m., and moved in a 
S.W. direction through the vale of Kurri to Saggadere, and thence 
to Little Marha, which they reached at 7 a,st., having passed over 
a distance of 2} hours in’34. Their two servants were suffering 
from illness and fatigue because they could not ride. At 3h. 45m. 
they quitted Little Marha, and after moving along the valley 
almost westwards, ascended a very stony hill about 300 feet high, 
and then took a more southerly direction to a halting-place on the 
table-land, which they reached at 6h. 45m. P.M., having tra- 
velled over a distance of about 19 hour (5 miles) in $ hours. In 
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the evening a hot wind blew, and the ground beneath them, 
as they lay stretched upon it, glowed almost like an oven. 

Monday, 6th.—They set off at 4-past 3 a.w., and marched, 
stumbling over the stony table-land, till they descended, and 
passed through a ravine near the halting-place of Galamo, where 
they found a few Bedwin huts. Their general route was south- 
erly, and having crossed a hill they came into another valley, 
where they would have halted, had they not been encouraged to 
pursue their journey by a cloudy sky, which sheltered them from 
the sun. From Adaito they passed over a grassy plain in which 
there were deer and antelopes. A(fter this the road soon led again 
over a hill commanding an extensive prospect. Further on they 
entered the vale of Ramudeli, where they encamped. They 
reached it at 4-past 8 a.m., having made scarcely 3 hours’ way in 
5 hours’ march, 

Tuesday, 7th—At |-past 3 a.m. they left Ramudeli; at 5 
o'clock passed by Aba Ytisuf, and at about 4-past 8 a.m. reached 
Gobid, At 3 p.m. they left that place, passed through Sarkal 
and by a spot where there is a spring, and arrived at Arabdera at 
about 8 in the evening. The distance between Ramudeli and 
Gébad may be about 3 hours, and it is nearly the same between 
Gdébad and Arabdera, 

Wednesday, 8th_—They left Arabdera at 3 a.m. It is situated 
on a vast elevated plain, almost entirely covered with volcanic 
stones. Just before sunrise, they came to a low but extensive 
plain, where they saw some wild asses grazing, which took to their 
heels on their approach. At 10 a.m. they reached their resting- 
place, Daunileka, where their camel-drivers dressed oa wild ass 
which they had killed. In these 7 hours they only made about 
4 hours’ way. There were this day some idle reports of a pro- 
jected attack by a hostile tribe called Galeila, formerly repressed 
by the more powerful Wéma. 

Thursday, 9th—They started at sunrise } before 6, and after 
a short march on the plain westwards, ascended a pretty high 
eminence called Mari, southwards, and at 4-past 10 a.m. reached 
their encamping-place on the table-land. The air grew more 
an more cool and refreshing as they ascended, but they felt 
rather fatigued when they reached the plain. 

At Sh. 20m. p.w. they set out from their halting-place Mount 
Mari, and descended a low terrace, then marched on a wide undu- 
lating but elevated plain, over loose stones, without any vestige of a 
path, their guides being ota great distance in front, till after sunset 
they reached a declivity, the descent of which was not a little dan- 
gerous, Several temes the camels could hardly move forward, 
terrified by the dismal abyss on the right, while the darkness of the 
night rendered the path under their feet almost undiscermble. At 
length they reached a projection at the foot of the mountain on 
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its western side, and there halted on a stony spot, where the Bed- 
wins frequently confine their herds between walls of loose stones, 
to guard them from beasts of prey; but they had neither fuel to 
light a fire nor water to drink. 

Friday, \0th— They started at } before 5 a.m., descended the 
remaining declivity, and came to Ahuli, where there are four or 
five hot springs, probably sulphureous ; there they took in water, 
and after a halt of about an hour, continued their course through a 
large plain, extending S.E. and N.W-.: their route lay S.W. 
across the plain. They afterwards crossed a low eminence called 
Lukki, which is nearly flat on the top, and covered with volcanic 
stones, as are most mountains passed in this journey. After 
4-past 9 a.m. they came to a tree, beneath which they rested. 
From this spot there is an extensive prospect towards S.W. and 
W.; the whole tract is nearly level, with the exception of some 
low hills in the neighbourhood, and two or three higher ones to 
the W. at a distance, which are the mountains of Argobba and 
perhaps of Shwi. AtS po. they left Lukki, and having ascended 
in a south-western direction to a grassy plain, marched till nearly 
sniennig P.M., When they rested on a level spot in the plain of 

illele, 

Saturday, |1th.—They started at 1 in the morning, in order to 
make a long journey this day; but had not proceeded far, when 
they sunk into the mud, rain having fallen the day before, and 
softened the clayey soil. However, on turning as far as prac- 
ticable to the W., they soon reached a dry spot, and thence took 
amore northern course till they met with a new difficulty, and 
lay down to await day-break. At 4-past 7 a.st, they set out again, 
first northwards, then N.W., and afterwards W.; passed two | 
herds of fine cattle, found water of which they drank and filled 
their leathern bags, and after another hour's march, arrived at 
Barudega, where they rested under a tree till }-past 3 P.M., 
when they left Barudega, and Pursuing a S.W. course through 
the plain, drew near a low ridge of mountains stretching 8.E. and 
N.W. Towards 8 p.m. they came toa place which had trees, 
brushwood, and water, where they halted to pass the night, and 
for the first time saw a hyena, At about 4-past 5 p.m. they set off 
for Gayel, the village of Mohammed "Ali's uncle, which was only 
+ hour's distance from their halting-place. They were there in- 
formed that 'Adayil is the Arabic plural of Adali, the name of one 
of the Dankali tribes. It is that to which the Sultan of Tajurrah 
belongs ; and it general! y encamps in the neighbourhood of Shwa ; 
but the greater part is dispersed over the adjoining countries, It 
Was formerly the most powérful of all, and gave its name to the 
whole territory it then occupied. The tribes apparently most power- 
ful at Present, are the Mudaitus and the Debenik Weta. The 
former have their chief seat in A'usd, and are sometimes at war 
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with the Wéma and the rest of the Dan&kil. They seem to be 
more numerous and powerful than any other Dankali tribe: they 
call themselves ’Affir, the word Dankali being Arabic. | 

Tuesday, 14th.—They set off from Giyel, and ascended an 
eminence about @ hours distant in a S.W. direction, where they 
encamped near the watering-place of Alibakele, which supplies 
the herds of cattle belonging to the neighbouring Bedwins. 

Thursday, 16th—At 3 p.m. they left Alibakele, where they had 
waited for the arrival of their guide's father, and ascending west- 
wards, were in 4 an hour overtaken by a shower. After stopping 
till it was nearly over, they made their way with difficulty through 
the mud, and towards 7 p.m, arrived at a spot called Adaito, where 
they passed the night. In the evening they saw the mountains of 
Harrar to the S.W. covered with clouds; the city of Harrar being 
distant only 24 days journey. They were then near the Alla 
Gallas, who had expelled Sheikh "Ali Jabi from Erer, and ex- 
tended their ravages as far as that district. 

Friday, 17th.— They started at about 7 a.m., and their course 
lay over a stony but grassy plain, where they saw many herds and 
singing-birds. At 4-past § a.m. they reached Hasnadera, their 
halting-place, the residence of Sheikh ‘Ali, their guide Moham- 
med Ali's father." The Wéma Dandkil have 100 Soméli 
archers, originally prisoners taken in their wars with different 
Somalj tribes: though considered as incorporated with their 
masters, they still preserve their native language, and never in- 
termarry with the Dandkil, by whom they are employed, because 
that people is said to believe shooting with bows and arrows to be 
unlawful. 

Saturday, 18th—This morning at 4-past 6 they set off from 
Little rd pe and continuing their rien S.W, aves the gia 
which rose gradually, reached Great Hasnadera at }-past 10 a.at., 
where they halted, but quitted it in the evening at 10 minutes 
before 6G p.m., and moving westwards over very stony ground, 
reached Mullu at 4-past 8. This is nothing but a vast plain 
covered with stones, with a littl verdure in patches, a few 
acacias, and hovels made of boughs here and there. As this was 
their guide's principal residence, they rested there till Tuesday, 
21st, when they proceeded under the direction of Sheikh Alj, their 
guide's father, who thought it necessary to take an escort of his 

eople, as he was apprehensive of the Mudaitus, through whose 
Daten and the Gillds, through whose northern, boundaries they 
must pass. 

They left Mullu about sunrise, and moving S.W. over a plain, 
arrived at 4-past 9 a.m. at a place called Wadardarer,* about 24 
hours distant from Mullu. There they rested till about }-past 
* Wid-ard-Erer; the River of the Land of Erer!—Ep. 
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3 p.m., when they proceeded 8.W., till 8 p.a., because Sheikh 
‘Ali said they could not reach the nearest water at Kudaiti that 
night. But on the following morning, Wednesday, 22d, they 
arrived there half an hour after they started, and took in a supply 
for themselves and their beasts, Proceeding onwards they soon 
reached the village of Kudaiti, and alighted after they had p 

it. In frontof them to the N.W. were the Baadu and Ayalu 
Mountains, the latter being of a considerable height. To the 
S.W. was the Jebel Ahmar,* or the Mountains of the Gallas. 
Between them and that mountain was an undulating and nearly 
level country said to extend from the banks of the Hawash as far 
as Berberah. > 

Thursday, 23rd.—They started about 4-past 5 a.m., and de- 
scended gradually in a south-western direction through the valley 
till 4-past 9, then rested under a large acacia near Metta, by 
the dry bed of a small brook, on the banks of which were many 
of those trees. The air was very hazy, and they saw many 
whirling columns of dust like smoke from manufactories. They 
quitted their halting-place at 4-past 3 p.m., and marching almost 
due W. over the plain, passed by the village of Metta. After 
7 p.m. reached that of Kummi, and about an hour later encamped 
near a deserted and ruined village of Gedwins, where there was 
no water, of which they were in want. : 

Friday, 24th.—They set off at » Boe 5 a.M.,and pursuing their 
course over the same plain W.5.W., saw at a little distance to the 
left Mount Afraba, which is joined westwards by the small moun- 
tain of Fresiz, and to the N.W. of it by mount Asaboti, all imha- 
bited by I'sas; to their right the high land of Shw4 and I’fit was 
visible. The pla on which they travelled terminated in a valley 
overgrown with grass and trees; there they passed a village inha- 
bited by Debemks, and gained an eminence. At about }-past 
10 p.m. they reached the watering-place Gamnisa, whence the 
whole district takes its name, and there they found a caravan 
| which left Tajurrah on the day of their arrival there, and had 
) only reached this place the evening before. 

Saturday, 25th.—They started this morning at 6 a.m., and 
moved nearly due W. over a fine plain full of grass and trees. 
At 9 they halted near the wilage of Little Mullu, surrounded by 
very luxuriant and gigantic grass, overtopping the head of a man 
on horseback. On this day they had a little elephant hunting. 
The country hereabouts swarms with wild beasts; and the hide of a 
zebra was sold to them for five needles and a few erains of pepper. 

On Sunday, 26th, at 3 e.m., they left Litthe Mulla, and cross- 
ing a large plain, first covered with high grass, and afterwards 
with scattered bushes, where they occasionally saw an elephant ; 

* Red Mountain.—Eo., 
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travelled till } past 8 P.a., and rested for the night at Berdude, 
sull inthe same extensive plain. While they were there, some 
chiefs of another tribe of Dandkil, the Taki'l, came to beg for 
tobacco: this alarmed their guide, and made him hurry them on. 
The other Danikil tribes in that part of Abyssinia are the De- 
benis, west of the Wéemas, who extend very far into the district 
of Gamnisa, on the borders of which are the Mashéikh and 
Gasoba, among whom the Taki'ls are dispersed. 

Monday, 27th.—They left Berdude at } past 5 a.m., and 
crossed the other part of the plain called Galakdiggi ;* saw much 
game, especially large deer, also two ostriches; and a little before 
9 A.M. arrived at a watering-place called Ganni, where they 
rested. 

Tuesday, 28th.—Having started at 10m. past 2 in the morning 
and marched westward over a barren part of the plain, they 
arrived at Great Galakdiggi; and then they crossed an eminence 
soon after sunrise, from whence the mountains of Shwa were 
clearly visible. From it they descended into the valley of Little 
Galakdiggi, and having crossed one of the hills which skirt the 
eastern side of the valley of the Hawiash, they descended into the 
deep and wide valley of that river, which they had already seen 
from the eminence above, whence some parts of the course of the 
river could be traced. At the foot of the mountain the road lay 
through a forest of acacias, from which the people of the caravan 
collected a good deal of gum-arabic. They then encamped on 
a spot called Debhille, from the trees near which, on one side of 
the village, there hung nests of small birds, sometimes as many 
as forty or fifty on one tree, 

Wednesday, 29th.—At 4 past 4 a.m. they started, and pur- 
suing a south-western course, reached the Hawash at } past 
6 a.m., by a road winding through a fine forest abounding with 
plants and animals. The fresh tracks of elephants were often 
observed ; the braying of a zebra, and the snorting of hippo- 
potami were also heard near the Hawdsh, but neither were 
seen. As they crossed the river, crowds of baboons were noticed 
on some of the trees, an animal not before seen in Habesh. This 
was near Melkukuyu ; and although it was in the dry season, the 
water was from 2 wo 4 feet deep. The breadth of the channel is 
about 60 feet, and the height of its banks, as far as they could 
judge, averaged from 15 to 20 feet. Both sides are covered with 
beautiful forests, the breadth of which, however, is not hereabouts 
considerable. The river runs N.and N.E. They could not learn 
whereabouts its source is. The right bank is inhabited by the 
Allas, Ittus, and Mudaitus, and the left by the Danikil, who 
border on Shwd eastwards. From hence where it has the 
Argobbas on one side and the Mudaitus on the other, it flows 


* Halakdiggi in * Proceedings,” p. 135. It is Salt's Halugdug —Eo. 
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as far as A‘usd, and there in an extensive plain forms a large lake, 
the water of which is said to be putrid, emitting an offensive smell, 
and being disagreeable to the taste: on digging near the lake, 
however, good water is said to be found. The Ittus, on the 
eastern, not the western bank of the Hawash, as is marked erro- 
neously in the maps, lay to the S. of the Missionaries’ route, and 
further 5S. the i taht join them, having the Allas and other 
Galla tribes still further southward. At noon they went to see a 
small lake W. of the Hawash, which is about 4. mile long and 
famile broad. In it there were at least 100 hippopotami sport- 
ing about. They fired a few shots at them, after each of which 
they suddenly plunged into the water, and on coming up again 
blew a stream out of their nostmls like whales, and snorted 
like horses. There are also many crocodiles in this lake; one 
9 feet long which lay in the water near the bank, was struck by 
their people: “a naturalist,” they observe, “* would have abundant 
employment in that neighbourhood.” 

Thursday, 3oth—At } past 4 am. they set off from Mel- 
kukuyu, and marched over a hilly track near a small Jake, the 
water of which has a disagreeable taste and a sulphurous smell, 
and is believed by the natives to be peculiarly detergent. The 
tract of country through which they had lately passed is called 
Dofar. After passing through several woods abounding with 
game and enlivened by the notes of a great variety of birds, the 
reached a larger lake named Le-adu,* at about 0 a.m., in “hich 
the hippopotamus is said to abound, but not one was then visible. 
Thence proceeding westwards they alighted at about 11 a.m. at 
Assaboti, in a large sandy plain fullof acacias. Setting out again 
at 4 past 3 p.m., they left the caravan behind, and encamped in the 
evening at Atkonsi, having by the way seen several baezas, a fine 
animal of the size of a cow, but shaped like a deer, with upright, 
not branching, horns: their flesh is exquisite. This tract is like 
a garden of cactuses. 

Friday, 3\st—They started at } past 4 a.., and after sunrise 
entered a fine valley called Kokai, with lofty trees, excellent 
water, abundance of cattle, and a great variety of birds. After 
crossing several hills, the outskirts of the Abyssinian high lands, 
which extend from the $8. far northwards, at about 8 a.m. they 
reached Dinomali, the frontier town of Shw4, where soon after 
their arrival they were visited by Soleimin Masa, collector of the 
customs, and Abbagaz Mohammed, governor of the confines, 
who came to inspect their persons and baggage. They were ac- 
companied by Debtera Tekla Tsion, secretary for the salt trade. 
During this visit, Haji Adam, whom the Rev. Mr. Krapf had seen 
the year before at Mokhd as a royal messenger, came in and said 
that he was on his way to Mokhé, and had a letter and a female 


* That is, “ Far-distant Water” (in Dankali). 
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slave for them; as they could not conscientiously accept the slave, 
she was sent back to Ankébar. The letter expressed the king's 
wish for medicine, a gun, masons, X&c., and if possible, the com- 
pany of the Rev. Mr. Isenberg, to whom the letter was addressed. 
An answer was immediately returned to the king, and quarters 
were assigned to the Missionaries in the village of Farri, till the 
King’s pleasure as to their further progress should be known. 

On receiving the king's permission to proceed, they passec 
through a few villages, crossed the rivers Hachani and Welka 
Yebdu, in their way to a village called Aliu Amba, in a district so 
named, situated onasteep rock, where they met the first Christian 
governor, Yaunatu, who received them gladly as Christians. 
On the following day they took other porters and asses from 
that place (travelling at the king's expense), and ascended the 
high mountains, on one of the summits of which, Ankdbar, the 
capital of the country, is situated. They crossed over a ridge of 
the mountains, which commands an extensive view; on one side 
towards the vast plain they had lately crossed beyond the Hawish, 
and westwards over Shwa to a great distance. ee, went round 
one side of the summit on which Ankdébar is placed, and passed 
through a part of the town: the houses are constructed chiefly of 
wood, with conical thatched roofs, and are generally surrounded 
bya garden. The upper part of the town is hedged in with long 
stakes interwoven with boughs as palisades; and on the summit is 
the king's palace, built of stone and mortar, with a thatched roof. 
The situation of this town with its rich vegetation and cool vernal, 
or rather autumnal atmosphere, threw them almost into an 
ecstasy. The king had given orders that they should be soon 
presented to him, and as he was at Angollola, a day's journey 
distant from Ankébar, they could not remain there. In their 
way onwards, they passed over stony roads along the side of some 
mountains, and crossed an elevated valley through which a crystal 
rivulet hurries along, and is to turn a mill begun by a Greek 
builder named Demetrius, by order of the king, but not then 
completed. ‘They here seemed to breathe Alpine air, and 
‘drink Alpine water. They then ascended another high moun- 
tain, where they saw many Alpine plants, camomile and penny- 
royal, densely covering the ground. The summit of this 
mountain was almost all covered with barley fields, nearly ripe 
for the harvest. They put up at a poor little village called 
Metakwi, in a straw hut or rather stable, in which large and small 
eattle lay mixed together with men, and where the smoke of the 
burning cane and cow-dung was so offensive, that nothing but 
the cold out of doors could reconcile them to remain within. 

On the following morning, the 7th of June, they left Metakwi, 
and pursuing their road eastwards over undulating table-land, halted 
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at about one o'clock, P.m.,in an elevated valley near Islam Amba, 
where the king's tent, of an oblong form and of black coarse woollen, 
was already pitched. He was expected to come that way, and to 
pass the night there in his journey from Angollola to Ankébar, to 
jee the annual Tezkar (anniversary) of his father Wusai Saged’s 
death, which occurredin 1811. They had not been long encamped 
before they saw a train of horsemen coming down the mountain 
westwards, and in the midst of them, the king, over whose head a 
scarlet canopy was carried. He sent for them immediately after 
his arrival. They had prepared their presents, and with palpitat- 
ing hearts entered his tent, where he sat on a small low sofa 
covered with silk, and received them kindly. Their names were 
already known to his attendants; and a messenger whom he had 
once sent with Kidin Maryam to meet them at Géndar, inquired 
after M. Blumbardt. They first delivered Col. Campbell's 
letter, which had been translated by M. Isenberg into Amharic 
while on board ship; he perused it attentively. They then deli- 
vered their presents, among which the beautiful copies of the 
Amharic New Testament and Psalms particularly struck him ; he 
scemed to intimate, however, that he would have preferred Ethiopic 
to Amharic books. He observed that with regard to their principal 
object, which they had distinctly explained to him, he would have 
further conversation with them at a future time, as it was a matter 
Which required great consideration: for the present he wished 
only to see and receive them, and tosay that he was very glad that 
they had come to his country, He desired them in the mean 
while to go back to their tent, and rest there til] the following day, 
when they might proceed to Angollola, where he would again 
send for them, immediately after his return from Ankébar, They 
were much pleased with their reception. The king's servants 
were ordered to treat them as his guests and friends, and to pro- 
vide them with everything necessary. One of his attendants was 
appointed to wait on them, who had strict. orders to keep off all 
troublesome people who might interrupt or annoy them in any 
way. | 
_Very early in the morning of the 11th of June the king set off 
with his suite for Ankébar, and the missionaries proceeded to 
Angollola, which they reached at 2 pr... Not long afterwards 
the king returned, and immediately appointed a house for their 
residence, and sent them a cow. In all these interviews with him 
it appeared that his great object was to obtain their aid in ad- 
vancing the knowledge of arts and sciences in his dominions; but 
he did not betray any signs of displeasure when they reminded 
him that their business was of «a spiritual and not of a secular 
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AIII.—Extracts from a Journal, kept at Ankdbar, from 7th 
June to 2nd October, 1839. By the Rev. J, L. Knapr, 


* 7th June, 1839.—Havine met the king for the first time in a 
meadow called Tora Mesk, we were ordered to follow him before 
sunrise next day to Angollola, where he resides during several 
months of the year, Our road passed over a tract generally 
level, intersected, however, occasionally by hills and rivulets, 
The Bereza, the largest river we crossed, is a cs oe torrent 
in the rainy season: it rises in the country of the Gillis, and 
runs in.a north-eastern direction to the neighbourhood of Tegulet, 
the ancient capital city of Shwa, where it forms. several cataracts 
from GO to 70 feet in height. On our way We saw a great many 
villages in all directions, which gives the idea of a large popula- 
tion. In Tigre a traveller seldom sees a village. The real 
cause of the populousness and flourishing state of this kingdom is, 
beyond a doubt, its haying been preserved from the civil wars 
which perpetually desolate the other parts of Abyssinia. We 
arrived at Angollola about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Having waited a little while at the door, we were conducted to a 
eu good house belonging to a chief whose name is Habta 
lichael. The king then gaye orders that his people should 
provide us with everything we were in need of. | | 
_ Sunday, 9th—We were sent for by the king very early 
this morning. On his asking for medicine, we told him that 
our particular business is teaching and preaching the gospel, 
that we are not learned in physic, but ear if Te ed Hgts 
would give him such medicines as, according to our slight know- 
ledge, we thought likely to do good. We also took this op- 
portunity of begging him to place under our direction some 
children whom we might instruct in the doctrines of the Bible 
and im other branches of useful knowledge. He promised to 
grant this request, which we thought it right to make, that we 
might show, at the first entrance into his country, that we haye 
the welfare of his subjects at heart, 
10th,—We were again sent for very early this morning by 
the king: he repeated his request for medical assistance. As 
our conversation yesterday had turned on geographical subjects, 
we took a globe and maps with us to-day, im order to give him 
an idea of geography. He was pleased with all that we showed 
and explained to him, butat last said that he was too old to study 
such things. After we had returned to our lodgings, Béru, his 
favourite servant, came to desire us not to give medicine to any- 
body else, or all the people would come and teaze us very much, 
12th.—This afternoon we formed an acquaintance with Ma- 
rech, a powerful chief of the Abedchi T ribe of Gallas. As 
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we are desirous of forming a connexion with the Gallas, we were 
glad to know him. He also asked for medicine, which M. Isen- 
berg promised to give him if he would observe the thet pr 
scribed ; but as he refused to do so, no medicine was given. e 
Abedchi Tribe is established near Angollola, from which it 1s 
separated by the river Chacha. ; 

13th.—We saw the king this morning, sitting on his judgment- 
seat. Itwas placed on an elevated spot, and the persons who came 
for redress or on other business were standing round the entrance 
of the king's palace. There are four judges to hear the ple’s 
complaints, and decide upon them: if their decision ; not 

lease him, the king passes sentence himself. He thus sits nm 

judgment, one or more days, every weck. When ths business 
was over, we were conducted to see the king's artificers: black- 
smiths, weavers, and other artisans are gathered together in one 
large place, where each of them performs the work which he is 
set to do, and is obliged to show it when finished to the king, 
who orders him to do it better if he is not pleased with it. 

17th—Béri, the king's servant, came this morning to ask, 
in the king's name, whether we know how to make sugar and 
brandy? We answered as before, and repeated our petition 
for children to mstruct; adding, that when they came to us we 
would teach them all that we know. Bérit went away, but re- 
turned immediately for our kitchen utensils, which the king 
wished to see, He at the same time expressed a strong desire 
to be taught how to make some European dish, and begged us to 
write down some receipts for him. We answered that we could 
not meddle with such matters, and ordered our servant to satisfy 
the king in this respect; in consequence of which he was imme- 
diately 1 sent for to dress a liking for the king. The king 1s 
anxious to get from Europeans all that he sees and hears; only 
it is to be regretted that he endeavours to have all for himself, 
without reflecting upon the common good and welfare of Ins 
people. Experienced mechanics are well received by him, but 
they must not expect European wages; they will receive their 
daily maintenance, and that is all. I sure that skilful arti- 
sans, Who are real Christians, might be of great service to our 
Mission. How much the king looks after his own interest, the 
following examples will prove. Noman of Shwa is allowed to 
brew the Abyssinian mead, which is called Tsaj,* except the 
king. A bridge over the river Bereza, mentioned above, was 
built by an Albanian named Johannes, formerly a Mohammedan 
but now a Christian, and resident in Shwi; but no one, except 
the king, is allowed to pass over it even in the rainy season, Four 
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* Made of hovey, a plant called Tsidé, and water. 
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persons have been already drowned in the river this 4 
duties are levied by the king on all goods importe 
every article; so that commerce is severely checked. In a mill 
built by a Greek named Demetrius, nobody is. allowed to grind 
his corn, And these are only a few instances out of many that 
might have been given. In these cases, the king only follows the 
practice of the other Abyssinian chiefs: but in other respects he acts 
more unjustifiably than his neighbours; as, for instance, he conti- 
nually attacks the Gall4s without any provocation, seizes their 
property and sends his captives to be sold as slaves at Tajurrah. 
te does this every year after the rainy season is over, and has 
by such means enlarged his territories; and his conquests are 
said to extend over a space thirty times as large as Shwi itself. 

18fh.—On this day, which is the Festival of St. Michael, 
according to the Abyssinians, the king clothes his slaves, who 
amount to some hundreds in number. Many persons came to 
our house begging for clothes; we gave them bread, which they 
refused to accept; others begged for medicine, 

19th—Having heard that the king was about to leave An- 
gollola, we again petitioned to have children sent to us for in- 
struction, He sent word that he would send them from the city 
which he intends to build in the country of Abedcha Gallas. 
Biéku, the chief of the Adii tribe of Gillis, applied for medi- 
cine, being tormented, as he imagined, by an Evil Spirit. M. 
Isenberg bled him: he was better for a time, but soon relapsed 
to such a degree that his people were compelled to put him under 
confinement. 

20i4.—The king set out this morning in order to build 
his intended city. We took leave of him on the road, Ob- 
serving us, he stopped for a moment, and said “ How do you 
do?” Praised be God, for having made the king's heart favour- 
able to us! Before he quitted Angollola he sent his servant 
several times to tell us that he considers us as_ relations, 
even as brethren; and that henceforth we should make him 
acquainted with all our wanis, as he will supply them all. 
Knowing the Abyssinian mode of expression, we do not lay much 
stress upon this; however,we see his good feeling towards us, 
From time to time, he sent us a sheep or a cow or something else, 
As all the king's people are obliged to go with him, several 
pouths, with whom I had begun to read St. Matthew's gospel, 
eft me. 

2iet—It rained to-day for the first time since we ar- 
rived in Shwa: strong eddies of dust had foreshown its ap- 
Proach. This has not, however, prevented the king from 
building his city, which he has named Zalaish, On commencing 
anew city he causes a long trench to be dug round the place 
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where he means to build, then raises a wall, builds several houses 
of wood, and appoints a governor, under whose command a num- 
ber of soldiers are placed. By these means he hopes to secure 
his frontiers against the inroads of the Gallas. Thus has Angol- 
lola itself arisen: new settlers come, a church is built by the king, 
and in a short time, a large village springs up. 

22nd.—This day is the Festival of Kidin Meherat.* Seve- 
ral of the learned Abyssinians say that God appeared to the 
Virgin Mary in Paradise, and made a covenant with her that she 
should redeem the world; others say that Christ made this cove- 
nant with his mother in the month of February, during a period 
of sixteen days. 

24th—I! this morning demanded my mule of Aito Melku, 
the Master of the Horse, to whom our mules were intrusted 
by the king's order, He refused to let me have it with- 
out a special order from his majesty, sv that we are not masters 
of our own property; even the merest trifles depend upon the 
king's will; nota cup of wine can be given to a stranger without 
his permission. At present about 200 persons receive from him 
their daily allowance (called Dirgo). 

26th—We were asked -this morning whether we believe 
that Adam remained seven years in the Garden of Eden? 
We replied that we know nothing about it, as the Seripture is 
silent on that head; and that we do not acknowledge the autho- 
rity of the book called Zénd Fetrat,¢ from which they derive that 
opinion. 

27th.—We had a great deal of rain. | 

Sunday, 50¢h.—This morning I went to the church, and 
was obliged to pull off my shoes at the door. Having entered, 
I was invited to take a seat beside the Alaka, and they gave mea 
long stick, such as the priests use and lean upon while in churell. 
Their whole church-service consists in a terrible bawling, which 
they call singing. Ther book of hymns, called “ Degwa,” was 
composed by an ancient Doctor of their church, ‘named Fared, 
of Samiku. While singing, they skip and dance, and knock 
their sticks together, and also beat drums and cymbals, Their 
bawling is interrupted by reading a lesson from the Scriptures. 
In ae the ‘whole seems to be rather a farce than religious 

July 1st.—Very early this morning I heard a loud outery near 
the house, and was told that it was made by some persons who 
wished to make a complaint tothe king. “Tr hey cried out, “ Abiyet, 
cel The members of the king’s Council, who are called 
~ “anberoch,” that is “ stools,"" are bound to make all complaints 
* | © The Coveuunt of Mercy.—Ep, + Hist. of the Creation.—Kp. 
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known to him. They are four in number, and in general pass 
sentence themselves ; but they must always lay their decision before 
the king, who, in most cases, relies upon them as his advisers and 
supporters. T'lns cry, “ Abiyet! Abiyet!" is connected by the 
Abyssimans with a strange story: they say that it will be uttered 
by the Devil at the Day of Judgment ; upon which the Almighty 
will then ask what he wants, to which he will answer, “The 
angels have robbed me of a great many souls which belonged to 
me.” The Lord will then ask him, “ What are the names of 
those angels?” He will answer, “1 know not: to which tHe 
Lord will reply, “ As thou dost not know the names of those who 
have robbed thee, I cannot help thee.” 

2nd.—In the forenoon a servant of Berkiye, the chief of Bulga, 
came to ask for medicine. His master is a gebi; that is, one of 
the king's favourites. Bulga is a considerable city on the southern 
frontier of Shwa, and the capital of Fatagir. It is one day’s 
journey distant from Ankébar. 

Sth._—The king sent for us to-day to provide him with me- 
dicines which will secure him from wounds or injuries in war. 
We told him that we did not know of any such meilicines: that 
our kings gain the victory by trusting in God, keeping a good 
discipline in their armies, and choosing experienced, able ge- 
nerals. This gave rise to some remarks on the military exercises 
practised in our country. He was also much pleased with our 
account of the formation of our quarries. Then we gave him a 
short account of our steamers, carriages, and railroads. He ex- 
ressedl his astonishment at all these works of human art: and at 
ast asked for magical charms against sickness. Mr. Isenberg 
replied that such arts are sinful, foolish, and entirely useless ; 
that it is the duty of every sick man to put his trust in God, 
and take such medicines as God has given for the cure of our 
diseases. 

6/h.—A man named Akaili, from Tigre, called upon us this 
afternoon, He has lived for several years in Shwa4, and is 
often sent hy the king to Géndar and other places. I learned 
from him that, ina grove near Ankdbar, there are about forty 
persons, members of a sect called ‘Tabibin,* one of whose rules is 
that husbands and wives should live in separate houses. I sup- 

se they are Falisydn, and therefore Jews, like those in Am- 
hard. They are dreaded by the people in Shwa as much as by 
the inhabitants of Amhara, being Tooked upon as sorcerers; and 
every worthless fellow is called ‘Tabib. 

Sf4.—The villages around Angollola are as follow:—1, to 
the west, Cherkos; 2, Tof lyet; tothe north, 3, Dalecha, to the 
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north-east; 4, Koni biyet, where there were Gillis formerly, but 
they have lately been converted by the present king of Shwa; 
5, Mutingenza. | 

11th—The tribes of Gallas tributary to the king of Shwa, 
are,—1, Abedchti; 2, Adai; 3, Zodda; 4, Abbo; 5, Lebin; 
6, Chidda; 7, Afzdla; 8, Galan; 9, Metta; 10, Maicha. Becho 
and Yerrer, dwelling to the south, are not tributary, as I am in- 
formed by the son of Beku, governor of the tribe Adal. 

12¢h._-We made an excursion this afternoon to the river Chi- 
cha, about 4 miles distant from Angollola. We saw one of its cata- 
racts about 70 feet in height. On the way, I saw for the first time 
the Ensete,* a handsome and useful plant, of which a figure is 
given in Mr. Bruce's Travels. ‘The Abyssinians use it in baking 
bread, which is enwrapped in it, and gets a particular smell, which 
I do not like. ‘The water of the Chacha runs in a deep dale be- 
tween two mountains, ‘The rivers Bereza and Chacha are said to 
go to the Nile: that river separates the Gallds from Shwa. Thus 
we were on the frontiers of the heathens. The access to them 1s 
easier from Shwa than from anywhere else. We know about forty 
tribes of them by name: a great number of them are tributary 
to Shwa. The Gallis are in a low state even of heathenism : 
they have no priests (like other heathens), who oppose them- 
selves to the introduction of a new religion. They have a ge- 
neral notion of a Supreme Being, whom they call Wak; but 
no definite system of religion. On particular occasions they 
sacrifice a cow or sheep to Wak, but without the aid of priests. 
All the different tribes use the same language; which seems 
favourable to the success of a Mission among them, There is a 
village called Cherkos on the Chiicha, where the Christians were 
killed by the chief, four years ago, and having fallen out with 
the king of Shwa, he excited the Gallés to rebel against him. 
At first he attempted to assassinate the king, but his son de- 
tected his father's wicked design, before he could put it in execution. 

iSth,—To-day is the Abyssinian festival called Seldse,7 on 
account of which, the king returns to Ankdébar; we were there- 
fore ordered to remove from Angollola. We left the place with 
mixed feelings; on one side we were praising God that he had 
made the heart of the king of this country incline towards us, on 
the other, we were dissatisfied with what we had done towards 
our holy design; but we hope our activity will increase at Ankobar. 
We set out from Angollola about ten o’clock, but, being unable 
to reach Ankdébar, passed the night in a village called Metatit, 
on Mount Khakka, about 5 miles distant from Ankébar. An old 
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. Man received us in his house, in which both man and beast lived 
together, in the midst of smoke that nearly suffocated us. _ 

14¢th.—We arrived this morning safely at the gates of An- 
kdbar: when about to enter the town, we were stopped by the 
governor, the people telling us that we must wait tll oe had 
been informed of our arrival, and bad given orders for our admis- 
sion, as no foreigner can enter Ankébar without lis permission. 
A messenger, sent by him, came afterwards to show wus our 
lodgings. 
15th.—The king arrived this day, and we paid our respects 
to him on his way to his house. 

16¢h.—The king sent his servant to ask us whether we knew 
how to coin dollars. We begged permission to appear in his 
presence, and when admitted, said, as we had done before, that 
we are messengers of the Gospel, who do not engage in any 
worldly business, and are therefore not acquainted with the art of 
coining money; but, if the king desired it, we would write to our 
friends in Europe, who would willingly render him every service 
in their power, provided he would not prevent us from preaching 
the Gospel in his dominions. Mr. Isenberg, at the same time, 
acquainted his Majesty with his determination to leave Shwa in 
the month of October, in order to return to Europe, where he 
would himself communicate the king’s wishes to our friends. 
He approved all that we said. Having returned to our lodgings, 
the king’s servant came to show us the way to another house, 
which had been formerly inhabited by the king's father. We 
were very glad of this change, having been much molested by the 
people of our first house. On entering our new lodgings, a Mo- 
hammedan, named Nisir, belonging toa Galla tribe called Dawe, 
called upon us. His father, named Abbiye, is the chief of his 
tribe. He told us that Bera, the ruler of Argobba, had conquered 
all his father’s territory. He therefore took refuge with the 
king of Shwa, who restored him to his former power, but made 
his territory tributary. This man gave me information about the 
Gallas established in the north of Shwa. The capital city of 
Bera, ruler of Argobba, who is dependent upon Gdndar, is Ainek, 
on the river Chaffa, called Bérkona by the people of Shwa; and 
which, coming from the west, joins the Hawash, im the country of 
‘Adel. The river called Chaffa by the Gallas separates the northern 
Gillis from Shwd. There are the following tribes,—1, Dawe; 
2, Wollo; 3, Wara; 4, Gafra; 5, Wochdile; 6, Zako; 7, Bot- 
tollo; 8, Chuladere: 9, Gille: 10, Asallo; 11, Asubo; 19, La- 
gagéra ; 13, Gama; 14, Zagambo ; ; 14, Kallola ; ; 16, Yecho; 
17, Ita; 18, Karayu ; - 19, Arrizi; 20, Cherker. The last four 
tribes are to the east of Shwé. Nasir had a Christian servant 
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with him, who wished to be instructed by us; his name is Gebra 
Giytrgis, and he is about 14 years of age. His father is a debtera 
(a man of learning), son of Tekla Haimandt, the Alaka of the 
church of St. George. My first conversation with this lad gave 
me a favourable impression. He is the only youth who seems to 
have a real desire of instruction; he has a good understanding, 
and is designed by his fathér for the priesthood: he will 
therefore be sent to Géndar to be ordained, when the Abiind has 
arrived. 

22nd—To-day is the festival of Méryim.* This evening a 
boy about nine years old came to our house and told us that 
his father and mother were dead. His father had left him only 
two dmule (é ¢. pieces of salt), which were taken from him 
hy the people of the house in which he dwelt, who then drove 
away. As the king has sent no children to us for instruction, we 
resolved to receive all who had a real desire for it. 

Sunday, 28th.—I went to the church of St. George, and there 
er a copy of the New Testament to the Alaka Wolda 
Fianna, who received it with thanks. 

20th.—To-day was a great Tezkir (anniversary) in memory 
of the present king's father, who died twenty-seven years ago. 
The priests pray in the church; and, after finishing their cere- 
monies, eat and drink as much as they please. We saw the 
tomb of the late king: there are a great many figures represent- 
ing the king’s achievements; such as Gillis, whom the king 
himself killed in war; buffaloes, lions, and leopards, which he 
himself shot. The present king sent for a painter from Gdndar 
to paint these pictures in the Abyssinian style, 

30th.—The Tabét (ark used as an altar) was brought this 
morning, while many shots were fired, into the church of Tekla 

faiman6t, which is the second church built at Ankébar by 
sent king. Having yesterday received another boy into 
our house, some little offence was taken at it to-day. Zerta Wolda, 
to whose care the king commits strangers, having been informed 
of our reception of a second boy, repeatedly charged our servant 
to prevent Na ces from coming to us: we immediately informed 
the king of his proceedings, and had the pleasure of receiving his 
orders that nobody who asks for instruction should be hindered 
from coming to our house. Since that time, the number of our 
scholars has increased. I this day finished the physical part of 
geography with Gebra Giyérgis, whois much pleased with it, 

‘lugust 1sf—Since I went to St. George’s church several 

pritsts came to speak to us upon religious subjects. Most of 
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those who came to us belong to that church. The reason of this 
may be, that half a year ago the Alaka Melat was dismissed br 
the king, in consequence of the controversy about the second 
third births of Christ. The people attached to that church admit 
only two births, | 

4th.—I this afternoon became acquainted with a man named 
Arnidis, whose business is to teach the art of singing to 100 boys. 
Hoping to get access to his scholars through him, I tried to gain 
his good will, He promised to send me his son, now about 
17 years old, for instruction, Children are taught to sing in obe- 
dience to the Book of Jared. If a boy is not willing to learn, he 
is punished by his parents, who bind him hand and foot, This 
is a custom in Abyssinia, 

5th.—One of the people in our house, this morning, gave us the 
following account of the king and his family. Sahela Sel4sé suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Shwa when only twelve years old, and 
has now reigned twenty-seven years. The line of his predecessors 
is as follows :—1, Nagasi; 4, Sebastiye; 3. Abiye, who took 
Ankébar from the Gilld4s; 4, Amaha lyesus (Jesus); 5. Asia 
Wusen; 6. Wusen Saged; 7. Sahela Seldsé, the present king. 
The king has ten daughters by different wives. By his first and 
favourite wife, named Bezabesh, he has a daughter and two sons, 
the elder of whom is twelve years old. The king’s male offspring 
are kept in prison at Gancho, on the eastern frontier of Shwi, in 
the neighbourhood of "Adel. As soon as the king is dead, his 
eldest son is brought out of prison, and introduced to his sub- 
jects by the Malafia Agafari, the first door-keeper, whose office 
it is to crown the king. ‘The new king then imprisons all his 
brethren, being afraid of their raising commotions. This after. 
noon the king went to Makhala Wanz, a village about 5 miles 
from Ankébar, in order to keep a fast there for sixteen dave in 
commemoration of the Felsata (Assumption of the Virgin Mary). 

6th.—The Fast of the Assumption begins to-day.* Since the 
king has recalled Zerta Wolda’s order about persons who come 
to us, we have got more people whom we can instruct in the 
Word of God. In the afternoon I called upon Alaka Wolda, 
and inquired about their Ethiopic books, He gave me the titles 
of several, and said at last that the Christians flying from Grafi (a 
bigoted Mohammedan tyrant of Adel) retired beyond his country, 
and took with them their books and 100 t&bdts (altars), | 

7th.—I this morning asked Akélu, whom T mentioned before, 
what the Abyssinians were allowed to eat during the fast. He 

* The Feast of the "Ergete M Mal (Conn eek Ange pust, accoriling to { 
Ayan alone “rs by Ladolf (Commen., p. 425), Felsata signifies S e 
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answered that they were not allowed to eat anything except gomar 


# 
i.e. the stinging-nettle, and dry bread. The present fast is called 
Nahasé, ie. August, that being the month in whieh it occurs. 
Next comes the Fast of Hodod (Lent), in the month of February 
and March, which lasts forty days. Afterwards comes the Fast 
of the Apostles in June (twenty-five to thirty days), then the 
Fast of Ninive (three days). In the month of December is the 
Tsdéma Ledat (Fast of the Nativity*), and every Wednesday and 
Friday are fast-days. ‘The Fast of Felsata Hododiye, that of the 
Apostles, and the weekly fasts, are indispensable ; the observation 
of the other fasts is voluntary. Thus they pass a great part of 
the year in fasting. If a person does not fast he is excommuni- 
cated and, unless he repent, is not allowed to have Christian 
bunal. A man named Habtn visited us this afternoon. As we 
had heard that he belonged to the sect of the Tabibén, I asked 
him about them. He said that his relations are followers of that 
sect, whose forefathers came hither from Ambhdri about 1000 
years ago, and inhabited caves in the neighbourhood of Ankébar. 
They have three other monasteries in Shwd, one at Yelema, the 
two others at Tallisa and Deiffi. He said the people of Shwi 
give them nicknames, but they love God. They have the Bible 
in another language, and are in possession of other books. I 
shall go some day to visit this strange people. I suppose they 
belong to the Faldsyin. To-day the children were obliged to 
fast. They are exempted from fasting till their twelfth year, 
except when they go to receive the Lord's Supper, then they are 
compelled to fast. Once a-year they are obliged to receive the 
Sacrament, and this is the appointed day; they therefore are re- 
quired to keep a strict fast: whoever spits out, or plucks a leaf of 
a tree, is not admitted to the Communion. They receive a white 
cloth from the church, in which they stand wrapped up to their 
mouths from morning till evening, keeping the greatest silence, 
but they do not understand anything about the meaning of that 
service, | asked one of them whether he knew why he took the 
blessed Sacrament; he replied that it was to make him grow. 
As a great many persons now come to us, I wish we had many 
copies of the Holy Scriptures in Amharic, The people seem to 
understand who we are, and why we came into this country. 
Jth.—The son of Aito Beku called upon us, and I began to 
compile a vocabulary of the Galla language. He told us that 
one of the Galla tribes, named Mulofalada, is governed by a 
queen, who is in some degree dependant on Shwa. ‘The king is 
said to have invited her to come hither. She replied that if he 
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wished her to come, he should have the whole of the road covered. 
with silk ; and that, if she had invited him, she would do so, She is 
very rich and powerful in war; her name is Chameh. In the 
time of King Abiye, a woman, who was ruler of a Galla tribe, was 
in possession of this town, Her name was Anké; hence the 
town was named Ankdbar, that is, the door of Ankd, for bar 
means “door,” In Shwa there are fifty-one frontier guards 
(Abagaz), whose duty it is to inform the king when any strangers 
attempt to enter his territory; they are bound principally to 
secure the frontiers against inroads or any other harm, In them 
we may see the Margraves of old in Germany. Waldzma is the 
title of the Mohammedan Abagaz; thus we have Walizma Mo- 
hammed, and Waldzma Misa, on the frontiers of ' Adel. 

11fh.—Our transcriber, Wolda Tsadek, told me that I'fit is 
divided into Upper and Lower I'fit. Makhfad (falsely spelt 
Marfood in our maps) belongs to Upper I'fit. Aliu-Amba is in 
Lower I'fit, The district of Makhfid, it is true, is generally 
elevated when compared with Ankébar and Aliu-Amba and its 
neighbourhood; this may be the real cause of these denomina- 
tions. Our Wirkiye told us this evening that the people of Ha- 
bib, in the neighbourhood of Masawwa’, professed the Christian 
faith a short time ago; but they turned Mohammedans on ac- 
count of a monk, who forbid them to drink camel's milk, Not 
bemg inclined to change this custom, they changed their religion. 
Most of them still bear Christian names. I did not know this, 
when I was at Masawwa’, or I should have inquired about it, 
Their language is that of Masawwa’, which is the Ethiopic in a 
corrupted state. 7 

15th.—Three priests from Debra Libanos came again with 
several others, and afterwards a man from Géndar, whose name | 
18 Gebra Selisé, called upon us. I asked him about Kaffa and — 
Enirya. He said that it is a journey of 10 days from Géndar to 
Basso on the Nile, and from Basso to Endryé 15 days. Coffee 
is brought from Kaffa, and civet-cats from Endryé. Shells, coral, 
and pieces of salt, form the currency there. In the afternoon I 
called upon the Alaka Wolda Selisé of the church of Tekla- 
Haimandt, in Aferbeini, which was also built by the present king. 

' 14th.—This day we had many scholars, and among them a 

blind man, who seems to be anxious for instruction. 

18th.—T his day is kept as a holiday by the Abyssinians, in me- 
mory of Christ’s Transhguration on Mount Tabor.* 1 went to the 
church of Medkhan"Alem.t They call this feast Ba’alat Tabor, 

* Aug. 6; 13 Nohast, Lodolfs Comm., p. 425.—Ep. 
+ The Saviour of the World.—Ep, { Feast of Tabor,—Ep, 
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but the common people, having no knowledge, call it ‘“Bebu.” 
At mght the boys make a eas , carrying flambeaux. 
19th.—Our former guide Mohammed "Ali, of the 'Adail tribe 
of Wéma, arrived this afternoon from Tajurrah, but he brought 
nothing for us. We longed very much to receive some money, 
as all ons is spent; but orcas disappointed. Mohammed 
‘Ali informed us of the arrival of two Franks at Tajurrah. A 
lest from Debra-Libanos, who was here to-day, said that Tekla 
daimandt, who is considered as the reformer of the Abyssinian 
church, was born at Bulga, and died at Debra-Libanos. The 
King this afternoon sent an Abyssinian cloth to each of us, because 
itis cold. Being about to send our servant to the market-place, 
we inquired about the measures used in Shwé. He said that 
twenty Kunna of grain make one daule; and at present one daule 
of barley costs two pieces of salt: one daule of wheat is bought 
for five pieces of salt. In Tigre sixteen measures make a madega, 
besides, one measure is smaller than a kunna in Shwé. One 
piece of salt is the price of three loads of wood at Ankobar. 
An Austrian dollar of Maria Theresa* is at present worth from 
17 to 20, sometimes it will fetch only from 8 to 10, or 12 to 15 
pieces of salt. The place where salt is exchanged for coin is 
Alia Amba, a large village about 6 miles from Ankdébar east- 
wards, Most of its inhabitants are Mohammedans. The 
where mules and horses are bought is Debra Berhiin, about 
20 miles from Ankdbar, to the W. These places are the great- 
est markets. At Ankébar, a market is held on every Satur- 
day, where sheep, corn, and sometimes fat or suet, and other 
things, are sold; the market-place is about a mile from the town, 
on Mount Khakka, near the river Airdra. At Gondar an ounce 
(Wakiyah) of gold is worth 9 dollars. With regard to commer- 
cial intercourse between Shwa and foreign countries, the present 
circumstances are perhaps favourable to its establishment, The 
road to the coast would not present any great obstacles if a good 
understanding were established between the people of ’Adel and 
the king of Shwé, The trade in mules and horses would be very 
profitable, as a good mule may be bought at Ankdébar for 10 or 
12 dollars, and a good horse for 8 or 9, while on the coast a mule 
sells for from 24 to 26; so that if bought in Shwé and driven 
carefully to Tajurrah, a considerable profit would be realised. 
20th. —To-day the king sent to us 50 yueces of salt, for which 
we are very thankful, as all our money is spent: our clothes, 
paper, ink and everything else is at an end, and the stores left at 
*ajurrah have not yet come to hand, though we have been here 
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4 or 4 months; nor when they do come, have we any means of 
paying for the carriage of them, | 

2lsf—A priest named Gebra Selisé told us that the Abys- 
sinians name their leap-years after the four Evangelists, adding 
9 days m the year of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. but 6 in that 
of John: this addition is called Pagmiye.* The present is the 
year of John. We were told to-day by a priest from Gurdge, that 
from Ankébar to Bulga there are between 1 and 2 days; from 
Bulga to Gurige from 5 to 8, The road passes thro h the 
country of the following Gilld tribes :—1, Y errer; 2, l; 
3. Endote; 4, Adai; 5. Abbu: 6. Worecherza; 7. Chidda; 
8. Abddo; 9. Zoddo; 10. Liban and Gumbichu. After cross- 
ing the river Hawiish, near which is the tribe of Abbu, and 
travelling for several days, the traveller comes to a large lake, 
called Swai, in which there is an island inhabited by monks, 
There are also two more lakes in the land of the Abbu Gillis, 
one named Killole, and the other Arzud. The chiefs of Gurige 
are Keru and Aminu, of whom the former resides at Wachd: 
both are tributary to the king of Shwa. Gurige derives its name 
from its situation, being on the left of a person looking westwards 
from Géndar: for “ Gera” means left, and « giye,” side; hence 
the compound means “on the left side." Most of the inhabit- 
ants of Gurdge are Christians, but a great many are Mohamme- 
dans or Heathens. 

The Christians are settled in the following places :—1. Aimel- 
lelle; 2. Nurreno; 3. Bezanchitbu ; 4. Manes; 5. Malakdamo; 
6. Wogoram; 7, Buiyana; 8. Yuddmo; 9. Dachi; 10. Yéttane; 
11, Arechat; 12. Heberrer; 13, Arogémane; 14, Dobi; 
15. Yawitwi; 16. Yatibon&: 17. Zera “angania; 18. Mohor, 

The places where there are Armenians or Heathens are ;— 
I. Mazkan; &. Aborrat: 3. Yaokedar: 4, Wartb; 35, Manz; 
6, Zabolaz; 7. Yaderek: 8. Wumnan > 9. Allakiro; 10. Duha- 
ber; 11. Endagakh; 12. Mazmaz: 13. Magar; 14, Enner ; 
15. Az-ba; 16. Chiha; 17. Wéllane. The most remarkable 
mountains in Gurége are:—Karra, Kotaltiti, Gaferza, Uttukuf, 
Make, Teru, Engedokotto, Bodegabab, Dinokoti, Encékaler, 
“ert. The largest rivers are:—Vizer in the district of Damn, 
Derzaf, Azaz, Shérbanez, Mcki, Yamarakwadio. Most of these 
rivers run into the lake of Swai, ‘Three rivers are crossed in the 
way from Ankébar to the Hawdsh, the Akaki, Guracha, and 
Furr, The currency in Gurdge is salt: dollars do not pass 
there, but knives, scissars, needles, Xc., answer yery well, 
There is much coffee in that country and many vines. Tazma 
honey (of the best kind) is found in the province of Abaméda, 

* From én, a corruption of the Greek irmyepteu, “the additional? da 
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Their houses are better than those in Shwi. The Gunige 
women make mats of the ensété-leaves.* 7 
There are about thirty-nine monasteries in Gurige. The 
G4lld tribes beyond it are:—Maroko, Laki, Lani, Damo, and 
Endegan. Wear it is the country of the Zenzhero,} where there 
are a great many Christians and Mohammedans; and 8 days 
beyond Zenzheré is Mager, the king of which ts called Deere: 
He is very powerful. There is another tract near Gurage called 
Korchasi, which is surrounded by Galliés on every side; but all 
its inhabitants are Christians. Shere 
22nd.—The fast of the Virgin having ended yesterday, this 1s 
a great festival, and the people are eating and drinking to their 
‘hearts’ content; it is, therefore, called a great Fazika, and as the 
fast is defunct, it is called Tezkar (a commemoration). The king 
sent us a cow, some fowls, and eggs on account of this Tezkér, 
in consequence of which none of our scholars came near us to-day. 
23rd.—Our scribe, who is a learned Abyssinian, gave me the 
titles of thirty-six Ethiopic books The church of St. George 
has a library of about seventy volumes, It is very difficult to 
purchase books, as those who wish to have them, cause transerpts 
to be made, and there is no book-market. Our scribe told us 
that the Gillis do not like the Christian religion, because the 
people of Shwa, they say, are not better than themselves. They 
also dislike the Ethiopic, because it is a foreign language, — 
@5th.—Several persons called upon us to-day to ask for the 
Kalem abenat, a medicine which they se to be put imto 
bread, and taken by every one who wishes to learn quickly to read 
and write. We said we did not know of any such a medicine. 
They believe that every one who comes from Egypt, which they 
call Giptz (an Egyptian is called Giptzi), is in possession of that 
medicine. Then how is it, said we, that all the people in Shwa 
are so ignorant, if there is so good a medicine for removing 1gn0- 
tance? God, in the beginning, laid on man the duty of labouring 
in the sweat of his brow; all knowledge and skill must be gained 
by straining our powers both of body and soul. As there were 
about twelve persons with us, I then read to them the Heidelberg 
Catechism, which Mr. Isenberg has translated into the Amharic. 
26th.—I learnt to-day from A’rkadis, the examiner of baggage, 
that the highest visible mountains in the Bulga range are Magu- 
gaz, Fantalli, and Wasile. 
27th.—Johanes (who was formerly a Mohammedan) told us 
this morning that the king has caused the binding of the books 
which we presented to him at our first audience to be cut off, anil 


© A Kind of plantain (Musw #p.)—Eo, 
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used for another purpose: but we do not think that this is true, 
The people of Shwa (like those of Tigre) do not much like the 
Ambarie, as they prefer the Ethiopic. We endeavour to make 
them understand that, as the Amharic is the language of the 
country, and does not, like the Ethiopic, require a long study, it 
is sreatly preferable to an unknown language. ‘This morning the 
Alaka Wolda Zerat proposed to me to exchange the works of St. 
Chrysostom for a copy of the New Testament in Ethiopic. At 
Angollola | offered him a copy of the Amharic New Testament, 
but he refused to accept it, as he only wished for a copy of the 
Ethiopic. 

28ti.—A priest from Bulga told us that the governor, named 
Berkiye, ‘ail at Merfata, A large river, named Kasam, passing 
near Bulga, joins the Hawish. 

20th.—T his is the festival of Tekla Haimandt, whose memory 
is Celebrated three times in the year. First, in December, in 
commemoration of his birth; secondly, in August, in memory 
of his death; and in May, of his ascension into heaven. The 
people of Shwa say that there is a well called Tabal, by drinking 
of which sick persons are restored to health. Tekla Haimaniit 
opened it, the archangel Michael, who was his mediator with 
God, having shown him its place. On this day the king distri- 
butes alms (salt) to the poor, and mules to those who catnot 
walk, in honour of that great saint, who cured lameness and 
other diseases. When they go to Debra-Libanos they bring 
back earth from his grave, and at his festivals make a cross with it 
on their foreheads. They also-say that this earth does good in 
many cases of sickness. 

September 1st—I went very early this morning to the church 
of St. Michael. The Alaka Wolda Miryiim on seeing me, made 
me sit by his side. I presented to him a copy of the New Tes- 
tament in Ambaric, with which he was much pleased, but he 
at the same time asked whether [ had any in Ethiopic. I after- 
wards went to the church of Tekla Haimandt at Aferbeini, and as 
the service was finished, called upon the Alaka Gebra Seliisé, 

5th.—lIt rained very much to-day. Jn the evening I went to 
the church of St. George to see the books belonging to that 
church. 

7th.—I learnt from an Alaka, of Makhala, who came to-day to 
beg for medicine, the names of the different parts of the Abyssinian 
churches.* The first place at the entrance or vestibule is called 
Kenye Ma'alti, where the singing-boys and other people stanil. 
The second place is called Kediste (the Holy Place), the place 
of the priests: the third is called Keduta Kedatan (the Holy of 

| * Ludol, Hist, Bthiop, iii. 6,20... 
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Holies). The king’s mother, Zenama Wark,* resides at Zelat 
Dingai, in the neighbourhood of Tegulet. ; 3 
10th—This is the last day of the Abyssimian year. Our 
servant, Gebra Giydérgis, talked this evening about Theodore, 
whom the Abyssinians believe to be St. John, anil whom they 
expect to come about this time and govern Jerusalem. — 
11th—New-Year's Day according to the Abyssinians, A.M. 
7332. I went to the chureh of St. George, having heard that a 
priest was to deliver a discourse in Ambaric, I went there 
too soon: but Mr. Isenberg, who heard the discourse, which was 
taken from the Zén4 Fetratt and the Book of ’Améda Mistir,{ 
written in the Amharic language, was disgusted with the nonsense 
uttered. The Debtera Gebra Maryim, who called on us im the 
evening, said that he was born in the isle of Haig, which ts in a 
large lake in the country occupied by the Chuladére Tribe of 
Gillis, in the north of Shwa. This island contains about 100 
houses, at some distance from a monastery, into which no women 
are admitted, It is 8 days distant from Ankdbar. Strangers 
who wish to enter into Shwa are compelled to wait near that 
lake for the king's permission. The governor of Chulideére, 
named "Ali Mariye, is subject to Ras Ali at Gondar, and he 1s at 
present at war with Béru of Argobba. The priest from Gurige 
came this evening to receive a final answer, whether I would go 
with him to his country or not. 1 refused, though | am mach im- 
clined to go now, and intend to do so in the month of December. 
The Gallé tibes south of Gurage are :—1. Wudasi; 2. Mai; 
3. Abboro: 4. Abozicho; 5. Maso; 6. Lellon; 7. Imer; 8. 
Fullo; 9. Banozo; 10. Falandozo; 11. Mirrer. The governor 
of the town sent us a sheep this evening. | 
13th.—T he priest Zawolda, who delivered a discourse in Am- 
haric in the morning of New Year's Day, came this afternoon to 
see us. He is one of ihe most learned Abyssinians | have ever 
met with, but is very proud. He told us that the Abyssinians 
have seven Systems of Chronology. 
15th.—The priest Zawolda paid us another visit; and in speak- 
ing of chronology, when we appealed to Genesis v. and other 
texts of the Old Testament as a certain foundation, said that 
the Jews had corrupted the Scriptures, (an opinion I never 
heard from an Abyssinian before,) and that we therefore could 
not rely upon the Hebrew text. We answered that we dul not 
suppose he would join the Mohammedans, who say that both 
Jews and Christians have corrupted the Scriptures. We also 
endeavoured to prove to him that the Jews have not done so, or 
+ History of the Creation,—Ep. } Colemn of Mysteries.—En, 
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they would have altered the prophecies relating to the Messiah. 
Their care also in reckoning the number of the letters in their 
Scriptures shows how anxious they have been to preserve the text 
from any alteration, 

16th.—The priest from Gurige told us of a kind of lion, called 
Dib A’nbasé, in his country, which bas never been seen, but is 
believed to be exceedingly strong; so that a powerful man is a 
Dib A'nbasé. Another priest, born at Fincha, capital of the 
province of Kwéra to the W. of Dembéya, said that the people 
who live near the sources of the Nile, called by the Abyssinians 
Abai (Abawi), are Christians. | replied, Why then do they 
sacrifice tothe Nile? He answered, It is usual in Abyssinia to 
sacrifice sheep, Ke. in case of sickness or calamities; and such js 
the custom among the Christians at the sources of the Nile. 
Mr. Bruce's statement, therefore, that they are heathens is pro- 
bably incorrect; however, | suspend my judgment for the pre- 
sent. This priest spoke also in high terms of Gusho, governor 
of Damét, who is now at peace with the king of Shwi: M. 
D’Abbadie is at present with him. By his means a traveller 
might gain great assistance in a journey to Kaffa and Enarya. 
When this priest left Géndar, Ras "Alt had turned Moham- 
medan ; but as his chiefs, priests, and monks protested against 
it, he was obliged to turn Christian again. In the afternoon 
Wolda Tesfa, formerly Alaka of St. Gabriel at ‘Adwa, whence 
he was expelled on account of his holding the doctrine of 
Christ's threefold ‘birth, eame to beg for medicine: the great 
object of all who come to us. The road to Enirya passes 
through the country of Sidima, which signifies in the Galld lan- 
guage “a Christian,” 

17th, —Several priests inquired whether the Abiind was not 
coming from Cairo, We answered, that he is not, as the sum of 
money sent to the Coptic patriarch was not sufficient. There are 
several circumstances which concur to prevent the nomination 
ofan Abiind. The chiefs of Tigre and Ambira are at present in 
the possession of lands belonging to that prelate, and on his arrival, 
he will be obliged to deliver them up: besides which, the Albys- 
sinians are split into different schisms—tho people of Géndar main- 
tain the three-fold birth of Christ; while those of Tigre deny it; 
so that the Abia of Tigre is not acknowledged at Géndar = and 
the Abtind Cyril, who maintained only the two-fold birth, was 
expelled from that city. Werkiye told us this evening of a large 
city named Maidaro, on the bank of the river Mareb, in the 
country of the Shankalas. | 

20th.— We set out about seven o'clock this morning for Ankd- 
bar, and arrived at Debra Berhin about two o'clock in the after- 
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noon. On our arrival there, we were lodged in a tattered tent, 
though much rain was falling. 

©} st.—Béru, the king’s servant, came this morning to our tent 
to inform us that the king did not hear of our arrival till very late 
yesterday evening. We sent a message to the king by Beéru, 
begging him to allow us to appear in his presence, and acquaint 
him with the state of our affairs, We also, at the same time, 
‘aformed him of Mr, Isenberg’s determination to go home by 
Egypt. Béru returned immediately with a sheep and some 
bread, sent by the king, who expressed his regret at Mr. Isen- 
herg’s leaving him so soon. As it rained very much, we requested 
to be lodged in a house, and one was given to Us hy the servants 
of Zerta Wolda, who is appointed to take care of strangers. 

“Srd.—We met the king this morning; he was willing to allow 
Mr. Isenberg to depart. We then told him that I wished to re- 
main here: and, in course of time, to go to preach the Gospel to 
the Gallas. He answered, that they would kill me: when the 
people of Shwa attempted to convert them by means of war ant 
incantations, they refused to adopt the Christian faith. 

95th.—I set out from Debra Berhan about seven o'clock this 
morning, to go to Tegalet, the ancient capital of Shwa, and the 
river Délacha, which flows at the foot of the mountain on which 
Tegalet is built, 1 went in an eastern direction till | came to a 
mountain, where a steep way leads into the valley through which 
the river flows. When I bad reached the river, 1 could not find 
any way to ascend the opposite mountain, on which Tegalet 1s 
built; but I could see the place where the city stood, very well. 
At present there is only a village there, called Etake, I sawa 
large wall, an ancient work which joins the village to the neigh- 
bouring mountain, and has a large opening in the middle of it. 

o6th.—The king’s troops were publicly exercised to-day, on 
which an annual festival called Maskal* (in memory of the Ex- 
altation of the Cross) is kept. About nine o'clock we were sent 
for by the king: we found him seated at the entrance of his palace, 
surrounded by a number of his great men. We were ordered to 
take our places near them. A number of soldiers then appeared, 
having a bundle of rods in their hands, at the end of which a 
bundle of flowers was tied. A horseman rode up and down 
several times in front of them; at last he threw down his two 
lances on the ground, and at the same moment they all threw 
wale Man cn te 1th of Maat eee si) ofthe Kops See Ladt, Com 
respon ; Aember, St (Thoth) of the Kopts.—See Lo 5 
Hist, Aith., p. 391. Holy-Cross Day, in Ahan Bn Exaltation of the ia of the 
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away their rods. Thus was the ceremony finished. The king 
then mounted upon a balcony, erected several days before, and 
after a short time we were invited to take our places on this bal- 
cony, together with the governors and other favourites of the king. 
The king was seated in a small closet formed on the balcony, and 
by his side sat Marech and Chichigi, his favourite governors. 
The governors of the different provinces, with their troops, then 
defiled before the king, in a large meadow, firing as they passed 
by. Their number was about 6000, About two o'clock, P.M., 
we returned to our lodgings. 

27th.—As the king sent to desire us to accompany him to 
Angollola, | determined to return to Ankdébar. Mr. Isenberg 
went with the king to Angollola, in order to take leave of him. 
I reached Ankobar about three o'clock in the afternoon. 

28th.—Mr. Isenberg returned to Ankdébar this morning. He 
brought me news that a messenger from ‘A‘dwa had informed the 
king of the arrival of four Europeans there who wished to come 
on to Shwa. One of them is a captain; another is a physician; 
another a painter; and the fourth a monk. The same messenger 
also brought news, that U'bi, the Dechezmach of Tigre, has put 
Kasai, son of Sabagadis, in irons. 

30th.—The rainy season seems to have returned, as it has 
rained very much for several days, 

Ist October —Werki inquired to-day, whether we knew any- 
thing about a traveller named Arada, who, after travelling much 
in other countries, came into Abyssinia, so that his name became 
proverbial. For example, when Ras Michael returned with his 
troops to Géndar from the country of the Giideriis, he said, “ We 
have travelled ke Arada.” This evening we were surprised by the 
wife of a man from Gurage, who is living in our house. She began 
singing all on a sudden, to which at first we paid no attention ; but 
as she continually repeated the same song, we asked what it was, 
Our servant Gebra Giyérgis told us that her singing and smoking 
were meant to expel the evil spirits which, she fears, will bring 
sickness upon her. The words “ Lamana zaiyazu gena,” which 
were continually repeated in her song, signify a “ prayer before the 
evil spirits seize me.” After finishing her song, she smoked for 
some moments, and then began to sing again; after which she moved 
her head about in every direction. When asked what all this meant, 
she made no answer, but continued this ridiculous mummery. 
The bystanders brought to her a red fowl, which she kissed and 
putupon herneck. It did not, bowever, stay there. She then moved 
her head again, and changed her cloth wrapper. We remonstrated 
with her on the folly and sinfulness of these rites, butin vain, “May 
God visit you,” said she, as we were leaying her, “ as you have 
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visited me!” When we inquired of our servant about these rites, 
he gave us the following account, The Gallas, and all the peers 
of Gurige aiid Shwa, who are all fond of smoking, believe t 

there are eighty-eight spirits, called Zaroch (the plural of Zar), 
who wander about for the purpose of afflicting men with diseases ; 
hence they who feel that they are not quite well, have recourse to 
these superstitions usages. By smoking, singing, moving their 
whole body about, and particularly by offering a fowl to the Zar, 
they hope to scare him away, and to save themselves from the 
sickness of which they are afraid. The eighty eet #aroch are 
divided into two equal sets, each of which has its Alaka or head. 
One of these is named Mama, and the other Warrer. Each Zar has 
also his particular name. During the performance of this cere- 
mony, a peculiar idiom 1s used. Thus, for instance, they call 
a fowl Chari, which in Amharic is Doro. The fowl is at Inst 
killed and eaten by the bystanders, except its brains, which are 
eaten by none except the person who takes the leading part in the 
ceremony. A red fowl is always preferred. “This heathenish rite 
has been prohibited by the king; and smoking has been forbidden 
by the os as they perceive all who are fond of smoking are 
uldicted to this idolatrous ceremony. Nothing can be more 
corrupt than the nominal Christianity of this unhappy nation. It 
is mixed up with Judaism, Mohammedanism, and idolatry, and 
is a mass of rites and superstitions, which cannot mend the heart. 
Mr. Isenberg has endeavoured to remove this in some degree, by 
conversing with the people who come to us, and by composing 
several school-books, of which I can make use after his departure. 
God of his merey grant that our labour may not be fruitless! 


{In aletter dated Ankdbar, 5th November, 1839, the Rev. J, L. Krapf 
says that he had begun to study the Gilld language, and intended, in 
the month of December, to visit Gurige, passing through the country of 
the Gallis in his way. He was to accompany a pricst named Laska 
Maryim, a native of Gurdge, who had strongly urged him to visit his 
country, and he intended to stay there three or four months. ‘The Gallia 
language, which is spoken throughout a great partof Africa south of 
the Line, will soon be rendered more accessible to European students by 
a copious Vocabulary, collected from an intelligent native sent to Paris be 
a French officer employed in Egypt, and confided to the care of M. 
Jomard, who has given some specimens of his language in the Bulletin 
de la Societe de Geéographie, tome xti., Aodt, 1839.J—Ep. 
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ALV.—Notes taken on a senrney from Constantinople to Moyul, 
in 1839-40, By Wittram Arxswortn, Esq, in charge of 
an Expedition to Kurdistan, 


{As Mr. Ainsworth’s route, ns far Kdniyah (Iconium), is that usually 
followed, those portions only of his Journal which add to our pre- 
vious knowledge of that country have been here given.—Ep,] 


Messrs. Ainsworth and Rassim, now British vice-consul at 
Mosul, embarked in a k&ik (or wherry) on the 2nd of November, 
1839, and at the end of 5 hours reached Hersek, on the southern 
side of the Gulfof Iznikmid (Nicomedia), The neck of alluvial 
mud and sand on which this village stands atthe mouth of the 
Dervend-si (Barrier-Water)* extends upwards of two miles 
inte the sea, The neighbouring lagoons render the place so un- 
healthy that none but the attendants at the post-house reside there. 
It is not far from the site of Pronectus, from which there was 
anciently a ferry to Libyssa, now probably Harakah, as the neigh- 
bouring ruins show. Gekbuzeh (pronounced Geeibizéh), anci- 
ently Dacibyza, and Maldisem to the west of it, were supposed 
by Major Rennell and Colonel Leake to occupy the site of 
Libyssa. They then travelled along the outskirts of Gok-tagh 
(Heaven-mount), the western extremity of Olympus, consisting of 
sandstone, with a varying dip N. or S. at a moderately inclined 
angle, The village at the pass, called Dervend (Derbend, he. 
Bari); th is chiefly inhabited by Greeks. Early on the third 
day they came in sight of the beautiful Lake of lznik (Nicaea). 
The hills by which they descended to its shores ore lime and 
samistone resting on schist and quartz rock. Tznik, of which the 
double walls are in great part stil subsisting, has not now more 
than 150 houses, one-fifth of which only are inhabited by Greeks, 
These crumbling walls, and their intersecting towers, oblong, of 
white marble, and semicircular, of red bricks, covered in most 
laces with luxuriantly climbing shrubs, are extremely Leiber bo 
Iwo fine gateways and the remains of a Christian church are 
ticularly deserving of notice; but the latter does not appear « der 
than the time of the Lower Empire. 
On the Sth of November, che travelling through a valley at 
the eastern extremity of the lake, and passing a large artificial 
dam or mound near Karddin, about 5 miles from Iznik, they 
began to ascend hills of the same rock as those last mentioned, 
and after crossing a ridge, descended through a rocky glen ond 
narrow pass into the valley of the Lefkeh keh Sa (River of Leuce,+ 


© Named from Kis-derbend (Viry n's-barrier) to to the SE. 
cra brea reeks. Mer. Ainsworth says it is bere called 
ne, ir renee it to be the maim stream of that rier. It receives the waters 
then Shei and ‘Ain-g Ain-gél in this valley, and beyomd it, thor of Vazir khin and 
t ~~ 
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the ancient Gallus), which they crossed by a bridge, and soon 
reached that town, which has only 400 houses. The low land in 
this valley, which is peculiarly picturesque, consists of red and 
brown tertiary limestone ; and the hilly tract to the east of Lefkeh 
is a brown sandstone, with red and white marl dipping north, 
succeeded by a tract of trachyte; after which comes a range of 
precipitous limestone rocks, through a deep rent in which the 
river Sakariyeh probably forces its way. The town of Khusrev 
Pasha, or Vezir KKhiin, at the summit of this beautiful pass, has 
about 100 Greek and 50 or 60 Mohammedan families; and fur- 
nishes annually 4000 ékahs of silk. The valley of the Lefkeh 
river soon becomes very narrow and Jess fertile; anid the high- 
road, crossing the stream by a bridge, leads over stony hills of 
trachyte toa level and slightly cultivated upland. Bilehjik, on 
a limestone rock, is now visible 3 miles distant on the right. The 
descent commences at the distance of 24 hours (about 7 miles), 
and passes through beds of conglomerate sandstone and marl, 
with some broken trachyte. The hills to the north, through which 
the Sakiriyeh and its tributaries pass, appear to be limestone 
which has suffered from voleanic action. To the south a lower 
range of trachyte is succeeded by limestone, and well-wooded 
hills; at the foot of which is Ségut,* a small town, named from 
the many willows in its neighbourhood, and containing about 400 
houses, pretty equally divided between Christians and Musel- 


Inns. 

Nov. 7th— <A journey over hill and dale, with much wood, for 
3 hours, brought them to a more open tract of micacious schist, 
lightly cultivated. In one place some fragments of columns and 
architecture seemed to mark an ancient site. Beyond this, in 
crossing an extensive plain, they bad a distant yew of Eski- 
shehr, about 7 or 8 miles S. 54° E. 

That town, now almost abandoned, consists of two portions, 
one at the foot of the hills, the other between two rivulets in the 
plain, where the market is held. There is a khan, and a manu- 
factory of pipe-heads from the magnesian and silicious substances 
called by the Germans “ meerschaum” (* sea-foam or spray,” from 
its white colour), The pits whence it is obtained are said to be 
8 hours distant (24 miles), on the road to Servi Hisar. A spe- 
cumen, procured by Mr. Ainsworth at this place, fresh from thie 
mines, prove it to be a hydrated silicate of magnesia. It appears to 
be found in a bed of yoleanic rock, similar to that of Garsaura, 
which crowns the hills S. of Eski-shebr, and rests upon strata of 
talk-schist and serpentine. This seems to be only a local variety. 
It is a porous, friable stone, almost entirely composed of smnall- 





* Pronounced Sfyut.—Eo. 
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grained vitreous or transparent felspar, with here and there 'ys- 
tals of augite or pyroxene. In the most common varieties which 
are of a light grey colour, when carefully examined with a glass, 
each separate microscopic grain is observed to bein a state of de- 
composition on its surface; and, like other decomposing felspars, 
is ing into a variety of percellanite kao-lin, or pe-tun-ise, as 
it 1s indifferently called. In certain varieties of this rock the pro- 
cess of decomposition has proceeded further, and the result is an 
uniform pulverulent mass, inbibing water with great avidity. The 
cerous lustre and more close texture of other varieties of the same 
product, attest the existence of larger proportions of magnesia in 
their composition, and those varicties alone are sourht for on 
account of their utility. They exist, however, chiefly in com- 
bination with more impure and coarser varieties; and hence, at 
the magazines at Eski-shehr, there is much cutting and reducing 
before the choice pieces are polished previous to exportation. 

In the hills of Eski-shehr the meerschaum is associated with 
breccia and compact brown silicious rocks, which latter is most 
common in the neighbourhood of basaltic formations, such as are 
frequent between Eski-shehr and Seyyid el Ghazi. At this latter 
place are cliffs formed of thin alternate beds of the same white 
and grey rock, sometimes so friable as to be almost pulverulent, 
at others more uniform, and at others containing breccia; and 
lying upon these there are various kinds of silex, 

Eski-shehr, by observations made with the boiling-point ther-- 
mometer, corrected by Colonel Sykes's Tables, is at an elevation 
approxumatively of 2308 feet above the sea. 

9th.—Their road from Eski-shehr lay over uplands, termi- 
nating here and there in moderately high terraces of rock, or 
stretching out into wide unvaried plains. The hills are covered 
with low shrubs ; the low land, however, has but ascanty vegetation. 
The sheep of this tract, which is open and exposed, and has an 
average height of 3000 fect, have clean and light fleeces: and 
the goats have (as throughout Western Asia) an underdown, 
although their upper fleece is not so silky as that of the true 
Angora or Kurdistin breed. 

The goats of the central upland of Strabo's Phrygia Epictetos 
are further remarkable for their short horns, and their various 
colours, being ape reddish-brown and black, but sometimes 
black and white, or reddish-brown and white. 

After passing round a wooded hill of trap-rock, they crossed a 
fertile calles: watered by a stream 30 feet wide by 1 foot in depth, 
and then entered into the town of Seyyid el Ghazi, situated in a 
narrow ravine at the foot of the cliffs which bound the valley to 
the east. This town contains about 600 houses of M uselmiins, 
and is much venerated by Mohammedans on account of the saint 
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who is buried in its sepulchral chapel. A Tekiyeh (convent) and 
other religious buildings, not quite so ruinous as usual, are pic- 
turesquely perched upon the cliffs above the town. = 
10th.—The ravine Seyyid el Ghazi enters the hills in a direc- 
tion of S. 8° E., and passes, as previously noticed, through sili- 
cious rock and lava, which on the upland are soon succeeded hy 
a distinct dark-coloured trap-rock, with only a few dwarf oaks 
and junipers. Ata distance of about G miles from the same 
place limestone succeeds to the silici-calcareous rocks, from 
which spring trees of oak and arbor vite (Thuya). A small, 
fertile valley in the midst of this wooded district, contains a 
village of about 100 houses, called Bardak Chili Kii,* where 
remains of ancient buildings, the columns apparently of the 
age of the Lower Empire, seem to show the vicinity of some 
ancient town. ; | 

A forest of tall pines then crowned the wooded eminences, and 
led, after about 2 hours, to a large cultivated plain. A wooded 
hill and more open country brought the travellers, amidst a pour- 
ing rain, to the wretched village of Khusrevt Pasha; in which, 
as in Nizib, a large and ancient Christian church has been con- 
verted into a mosque, 

1 1th.—Forests similar to those on the other side of Khosrev 
Pasha, growing on soil, the substratum of which, isa blue and 
white granular limestone, alternating with clay-schist, continue to 
the S. of that place. A few organic remains and impressions 
are found in the softer beds of the sedimentary deposits, which 
here begin gradually to rise into hills from 900 to 1000 feet 
above the neighbouring valleys. This is an outskirt of Emir 
Tagh which is tame in its outline, but from its abundant wood 
anil verdure, always pleasing and occasionally very beautiful. 

About 16 miles beyond Khusrev Pasha tales and tuffa, with 
beds of obsidian and coloured silex, are first seen, As the decom- 
position of these substances takes place at different rates, the: 
soon form terraces, beset with caverns, natural or artificial, whic 
have been used as chapels, hermitages, or habitations. 

The first have ornamented portals, and were evidently sepul- 
chres: near the ruins of an ancent village further on, there are 
many large caves, which served os babitations or oratories; and 
near the commencement of the district of Bayad,f a rocky hill by 
a spring, is full of them, 

Phat district is a igh upland in Emir Tagh, rather ex- 
posed, but having some good arable land. Beyond it, low hills of 
schist and quartz, succeeded by limestone, form the southern de- 

* Pitcher-freckle-ville; or, if Chili, | 
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clivity of Emir Tigh, which descends to Bilavadin by a long and 
very gentle slope. | 

This small town contains 3000 inhabitants, exclusively Musel- 
mins, Its houses are only of one story; and there are five 
mosques, some khans, anda market-place. A solitary minaret 
at some distance from the town marks, no doubt, the'site of a 
ruined mosque, 

The great plain in which Bdlivadin stands is bounded hy 
Sultin Tigh on the S., and by Emir 'Tagh on the N., and has 
several lakes. Its elevation, as ascertained by the: boiling-point 
thermometer, is 2900 feet above the sea, and it lies between 
ridges dividing the waters flowing towards the Black Sea from 
those which flow towards the Mediterranean. In that peculiarity, 
it resembles the plains of Kéch-Hisir, Mehiin Si, Kéniyah, and 
Nigdeh, in each of which there are similar lakes. 

12/h.—About 24 miles S. of Bilavadin the plain becomes 
marshy, and is at times difficultly passable. ‘There is a cen. 
tral water-course, nearly stagnant, which at some seasons flows 
slowly in an easterly and north-easterly direction to the perma- 
nent lake, which occupies the lower part of the plain, and which 
varies much in size at different seasons. The road is carried 
across this marsh on a raised causeway for more than 5 miles, 
In the marsh there is an abundance of birds, such as starlings, 
plovers, snipes, quails, ducks, geese and bustards, vultures, blue 
kites, merlin-hawks and buzzards. 

At about 9 miles from Bialivadin is the foot of Sultdn Tagh, 
where the ground begins to rise ; and the villages of Sinak Dereh, 
and Sinék Yaka, stand at the entrance of two ravines in the hills, 

Sultan Tigh, although not very lofty, is remarkable for its bold, 
Alpine character, and massive, rocky outline, Its general eleva- 
tion appears to be from 1000 to 1500 feet above the level of the 
plain, and perhaps 4000 feet above the sea. Its culminating 
pomt above Ak-Shehr was, even at this season, only tipped with 
snow. rom an examination of the pebbles brought down in the 
bed of its winter-torrents, it appears to consist chiefly of lime- 
stone, lying on argillaceous and micacious schists, This chain js 
not so extensive as it appears on our maps. The lakes in this 
tract, generally said to be salt, are, from all we could learn, fresh, 
and abound in fish ; nor is there any substance in the neighbour- 
ing soil at all resembling the saliferous sand and sanilstone which 
nearly surround the Lake of Kdch-Hisér. p! 

13th—From Ishakli, a large village, surrounded by gardens, 
they proceeded to Ak-shehr, about 12 miles distant. The country 
at the foot of Sultin Tigh is here well cultivated, and often very 

leasing. The cultivation extends fora mile or two in the plain; 
but beyond that northwards, all is marsh or water. 
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Ak-shehr is situated at the entrance of a large valley watered 
by a small river. Its houses rise above one another in terraces, 
or are prettily scattered amid groves and gardens, There are 
fifty Armenian families. From Ak-shehr, on extensive, grassy 
plain stretching far away in an easterly direction, is bounded by 
afew ranges of low hills, 

14¢h.— At 34 miles, nearly §. by E. from Ak-sbehr, they passed 

Karyat, a village on a hill, and entered a plain bare of trees, but 
yielding a little corn, This plain, occasionally yaned by a village, 
rivulet or some rubly limestone, extends to Arkad Khan of the 
maps. 
Herod that place, the road leads over low hills of limestone 
(apparently of the chalk formation) to the valley of I'lghtn," 
remarkable for its two lakes and stream running between them ; 
respecting the junction of which Mr. Ainsworth had not an 
opportunity of satisfying himself. At the entrance of this small 
town there are some sacred buildings of the Mohammedans, and 
a rivulet which flows northwards to a lake, and has two villages 
at its further extremity, 

15th.—A tract nearly similar to that just described, leads 
through Khinum Khin (the lady's khin) to Ladik, or Jdrgin 
Lédik,; a village situated on a mound of ruins. Numerous frag- 
ments of Byzantine architecture, as well as ils present name, 
make it not improbable that this is the site of Laodicea Combusta, 
placed by some ancient writers in Lycaonia, by others in Pisicdia 
or Phrygia, which serves, at all events, as Cellarius remarks, to 
assist in determining the part of Lycaonia in which it is to be 
sought. 

16¢h.—The valley of Ladik, which is in a kind of recess, is 
bounded on the south-east by a hilly district, composed of brown 
and blue argillaceous schist, passing into common mica-schist, 
with veins of quartz, lying under is limestone. A remarkable 
rock on the top of the hills to the right is called Kiz Kayi-si 
(maiden’s rock) ; and 2 miles on the road are the ruins of what 
was evidently an old Greck village ; beyond which, an unproduc- 
tive valley opens upon the great plain of Kéniyah. Not tae from 
Konyah, there is a Greek village and monastery of some antiquity 
on Mount Siliya. 

19th.—Koniyah, as one of the great cities of Asia Minor, has 
been much visited by European travellers, who have each, from 
the days of Niebuhr to those of Colonel Leake and Mr. W. J. 
Hamilton, contributed their remarks upon its past and present 
condition. It appears that the first of these travellers made a 
2: Wighiny Hin, de Constant 2 la Mecque, p. 93.—Eo. ain 
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sketch of the town, which will no doubt embrace its greatest 
peculiarity, the distribution of its walls. 

After visiting many of the great towns of Asia Minor, Angora, 
Kaiseriyah, Kastamini, &c., Koniyah certainly appears the 
most fallen and ruinous of all, and yet it stands among the first, 
in its early renown for size, population, and riches. Strabo par- 
ticularly alludes to its being well built, saAiywov sf cuvwxisudyoy, 
Pliny says, “urbs celeberrima Iconium.” In the Acts of the 
Apostles (ch. xiv. v. 1.) we find it noticed as frequented by a great 
multitude of Jews and Greeks. Im the ecclesiastical notices, 
according to Cellarius, it is also placed first upon the list as a 
metropolis. Hierocles also, “ Iconium metropolis,” 

Independently of other circumstances, numerous monuments of 
various kinds, principally in the Saracenic style of architecture, 
fully attest that under the Mohammedans, this city has always 
been one of great celebrity and sanctity, as well os a seat of 
learning. There are at present the remains of upwards of twenky 
medresehs or colleges, a number nearly equal to that of Baghdad, 
the city of the khalifs themselves. 

There are still several handsome Mesjids or Jimi's in Kéniyah. 
The Sherif Altin Jami’ is the largest; next comes that of Sultan 
“Aldu-d-din, our Aladdin; and then the Jami’ of Sultan Selim, 
whose building exploits would have delighted the heart of a 
Procopius, 

Many of the sepulchral chapels are also of great sanctity. In 
the journal of the sixth campaign of Suleiman (1554) we find the 
Sultan halting at Koniyah to visit the tomb of Mevldnd Jelilu-d- 
din.* Several that now remain are objects of veneration, and 
even of pilgrimage ; but generally speaking, they and the colleges 
are crumbling into ruins, 

“Ali Pasha, then in command there, had about 6000 regular 
troops at his disposal, of which about 500 werein Nigdeh, and 
100 in Sdrandah. The militia of the Pashalik had been disbanded 
since the reverses at Nizib; and the guns attached to that service 
were sent to Constantinople. A sort of quarantine, limited to 
the fumigation of persons, bad been established at the entrance of 
the city.t 


Nov. 22nd, 1840.—This day, says Mr. Ainsworth, we quitted 
Kéniyah, travelling over its wide and level plain in a direction 
S.50 E. On this plain, the beautiful bird called the Aleppo plover 
(Lesson, Man, d'Ornithologie) first makes its appearance. It 


* Timi, author of the Moinavi, a tuch-sl rire ethical poem in Persian, anil head 
of the Mevlevi order of Dervishes or Fakirs.—Ep. _ 
+ The remainder of this paper is extracted from Mr, Ainsworth’s Report.—Ep, 
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soon almost entirely supersedes the common plover, pewit, or lap- 
wing; and is met with as far as Persia. | 

The soil of the plain became soon very saline, and communi- 
cated its peculiar character to the vegetation. It afforded us 
much amusement to observe the sudden impulse with which the 
camels rushed towards the now frequent tufts of Mesembry- 
anthemum and Salicornia, reminding them of plains with 
which they were probably more familiar than with those of Asia 
Minor. After travelling about five hours, we came to a marsh, 
where the road was covered with small frogs, as if they had been 
showered down from the sky, but in reality they had only issued 
from the waters; and various birds of prey were enjoying an 
abundant repast. 

In another hour we arrived at Khikhun, a village of herds- 
men, situated in the midst of the marsh, and there we reposed 
for the night. 

25rd.—We started at an early hour, in the midst of a 
dense mist, which only allowed us to distinguish that we were 
travelling through the same marshy ground. About 7 miles 
from Kiikhun we came to Ismil, a large village just without the 
marsh, and built upon a dry gravelly plain, not far from the ex- 
treme W. of the Kardjah Tigh. 7 

At about 7 miles further from Ismil the weather cleared up, and 
we found by back bearing, the hill of Siliya above Kdniyah N. 88 
W.., the culminating pointof Karijah Tigh N. 86 E., and Hasan 
Tagh N. 66 E. " 

About 4 miles beyond this, the ground began to rise a little; 
and, passing a slightly elevated tract of coarse limestone, we 
entered upon a grassy plain affording pasture to numerous flocks. 
6 miles further on we passed over some higher ground formed of 
coarse limestone, then descending a rocky terrace about 20 ft, in 
height, entered upon a cultivated plain continuous with that of 
Sultin Khan and Koch-Hisir (Hasan Tagh bearing N, 56 E. 
about 15 miles), which as far as Karé Buidir (Black Spring), at 
the foot of Karijah Tigh isonly about 2 miles in width. Iam not 
aware whether Mr. W. J. Hamilton has corrected the geography 
of this part of the country; but in most maps, as, for example, 
that published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, Hasan Tagh is placed nearly a degree in latitude to the 
N. of Karaébunir. Karijah Tagh is continued northward to 
Hasan Tagh by low hills which border the plain previously 
noticed, and to the identity of which, with that of the lake of 
Kéch-Hisir, I can bear sufficient testimony, as I took the bear- 
age of many known tape more particularly the remarkable 
roleanic hills near In Avi and the Murad Si Gol. 

The same chain of hills (incorrectly marked in the maps as the 
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Bulghir Tagh) is connected also to the E. with Hasan Tigh 
by low hills and volcanic cones dispersed over a rocky district, 
The road from Eregli to the Goéle Héghiz, it is important to 
remark, is not carried through Taurus (Bulghir Tigh) as on the 
maps, in a direction S. of E., but for 4 hours at first to the mag 
netic N, 50 to 60 E., having all that time the plain of Bér or 
Tyana to the left, and between the traveller and the foot of 
dasan Tagh and its more southerly cones. I was the more 
anxious to form a correct idea of the more southern extension of 
Hasan Tagh, as upon that depends in a great measure whether 
or not the road given in the Theodosian Tables, after ] assing by 
Congustos (Ttisun Uyuk) and Petra or Perta (Uyuk Boyad), 
and crossing Strabo's route from Ephesus to Tomisa, at a point 
where Mr. Hamilton fixes Nazianzus, and where we found Gel- 
vedeng and other ruins, passed over the mountains to Tyana, or 
continued along the plain from Uyuk Boyid towards Kara 
Bundr. I am now satisfied that Mr. Hamilton and ourselves 
visited the spot where these three ancient roads met; for Kari 
Buhar is quite out of the way from Petra to Tyana, whither the 
Theodosian road is carried: and Mr. Hamilton has described the 
route in the Antonine Itinerary as it is extended from Andabilis 
to Nazianzus and Archelais Colonia (Ak Seri). 

The facts here detailed are also of importance towards ascer- 
taining the reason why Cyrus and Alexander should piteh their 
tents at Kilisd Hisar, in the neighbourhood of Bér, which ap 
pears so far N. of Eregli, and has been shown so satisfactorily hy 
Mr. Hamilton to be the ancient Tyana. The knowledge of the 
direction of the road from Eregli at once shows that, except from 
the position of the Turkish posts, the traveller would have nonecd 
to go to Eregli in his road across Mount Taurus, the passage 
through which 1s to the N. of that town, and is, moreover, inac- 
cessible to an army for a large part of the year; and at other 
times, hardly to be approached, on account of the extensive and 
almost impassable morasses, occasioned by the drainage into that 
basin which forms the ancient Tyanitis, the peculiar features of 
which are now well known, 

The town of Kara Buivir is inhabited chiefly by Turkomins, 
who feed their flocks in the plain in winter, but emigrate in 
summer towanls various points of the great plain of Sultan Khan, 
Its houses are almost all of one story, rather from fashion than 
deficiency of means; for many are well furnished, according to 
the taste of the country. Sultdn Selim built a handsome jimi’ 
here, but it is falling into ruins; attached to it, there is also a large 
well-built khan covered with lead, the greater part of which hag 
long since been converted into bullets. There are several salt- 
petre works at this place. 
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Extending southwards from Karajah Tagh, and closing the 
Plain of Kara Bunir, there are, first, a rocky cone with naked 
stones like ruins, then a pur of twin conical summits of volcanic 
cinders; and further on, a higher cone of similar character, with a 
truncated summit—a feature which here belongs to all the hills 
of volcame cinders, whether black or white (augitic or felds- 
pathic); and whether in the crater of volcanos, or on their sides: 
this peculiarity has also been observed by Mr. Hamilton. Be- 
yond these truncated cones a rocky range of low hills sweeps 
round to the W. as far as a group 3 miles to the S.; and extends 
thence in low rocky hills to a conical mound, on which there are 
the ruins of two towers, overhanging the town of Kard Buniar: to 
the S. of which, there is a steril, stony district. 

24fh,— About 3 miles from Buidr, in a direction to the 8. 55 
to 60 E., after ascending these hills of volcanic rock, there occurs 
a remarkably distinct crater, with a heap of cinders in its centre, 
forming a truncated cone. The lips of the crater, which is about 
60 feet in depth, are for the most part formed of solid black 
basanitic lava; but white and yellowish-white tephrines, besides 
other mineral substances, are found in it. The cone in the centre 
appears to be entirely formed of black cinders (augitic), and is 
about 100 feetin height. The bottom of the channel, left be- 
tween the outer walls and the central cone, is for the most part 
filled with water, and in places afforded a fine crop of grass for the 
horses and cattle which were quietly feeding there. A little be- 
yond this, we came into a long narrow plain, stretching 8. 76 E. 
along the foot of Karijah Tagh, passing other conical mounds 
of black cinders till we came to the last slope of the hills over the 
valley or plain of Tyanitis, Eregli bearing 8. 68 FE. at a distance 
of 12 miles or upwards. 

In the midst of the marshy plain over which we had now to 
travel, and where the central channel “ drags its slow current 
lazily along,” is the village of Harkhin, inhabited by herdsmen. 
There are two roads to this place, one used in winter very cir- 
cuitous, the other in summer, by which we were still enabled to 
pass; but great part of it was already under water. Hence we 
had alternately marsh and dry ground as far as Eregli, situated at 
the foot of the western extremity of the hills which gradually rise 
from thence till they are lost in the snow-clad summits of 
Mobammedans and 50 of Armenians, and has a small market. 
Notwithstanding its position, it was not garrisoned. Being em- 
bosomed in trees, to the traveller coming from the Gi(lek Boghéz, 
Ex has a pleasant and inviting ap : are’ tis ahha 
aliedtubeeabis. "ot eapeete eee ame 

25th—We started in a direction of N, 50° E., and passed two 
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rivulets flowing to the N.W. Our road lay along the low hills 
which border the plain to the E., and are composed of red sand- 
stone in bluish cream-coloured beds, conglomerated limestone, 
and gypsum. To our right we had the lofty chain; for the 
proper name of which I had already inquired of several persons, 
who all called it Bulghir Tigh. “As | thought, however, the 
name might vary in different places, I again inquired, when 
resting at its foot, and also in the villages on the Cilician sie, 
when the name was uniformly given, so that I feel convinced 
every future traveller on this road will find it universally in use. 
Ramadin-O’ghla, &c., and the other names given in our maps, 
are probably derived from Turkomén tribes inhabiting its lower 
ranges at the eastern or Cilician foot of the chain. 

However it may be with regard to the plain of Nigdeh at 
present, it 1s certain that with regard to the Gulek Béghiz* no 
correct idea has yet been given to the world; and the peculiarit 
of its hydrographical features are not pointed out in any work that [ 
have seen. Its peculiar characteristic is, that the source of the Savus 
or SeihGn is in the low hills on the western side of the chain, and 
that the Pass, after following the course of these waters for some 
distance, turns up the valley of a tributary stream, at the summit 
of which, and at an elevation of $812 feet, are the fortified posts of 
Mohammed ‘Ali Pishi; immediately beyond which, the waters 
again run to the E, and S. of E., rushing through a tremendous gap 
in the mountains, and thence flow directly towards the Cydnus or 
river of Tarsus. 1 shall describe this pass more in detail here- 
after; but have now ventured to record, in the fewest words pos- 
sible, its leading features, that they may be better understood ; 
for travellers have hitherto uniformly regarded the stream that 
passes through the above-mentioned gap as the great river of the 
mountain-pass which Col. Chesney and the writer of this [per 
crossed in a journey through the ddinjin O’ghli district, and 
found it to be a tributary to the Seihin. 

At a distance of 12 miles from Eregli we came to a small 
village called Kayin, with a rivulet flowing N.W. Our route 
now turned to 8. GO’ E., as if bent upon carrying us into the 
heart of the hills. We ascended a short distance among low 
hills of red sandstone and sand; then up a hill of conglomerate , 
and limestone: beyond which was a cultivated field. At this 


Chilean HS SS eee 
* ‘The description of the GGlek Béghds, of Pos, through the Hulghir Tagh, is mot 
included in my Memoir upon the Cilician pasecs, a8 T had at that tim only been 
partly through it. It is therefore well to notice here that they are geneall y called 
by the ancients the Cilician gates,— Strabo (lib, xii, p. 370), Arian (lib. ii.), Cel- 
larius (lib, iii. cap, viii), but neither Arian nor Quintus Curtius (lib. iii. cap. iv.) ; 
hor, I believe, any of the historians of Alexander's campaigns confound these ; 

with the Amanian, which “were near the sea,” Cicero (lib, v. al Attic, epist. xx.) 
calls them the gates of Taurus, leading from sais ceases 
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int, the few drops of water first collected began to flow to the 
NE. This was about 4 miles from Kayin and 3 from Kolit 
Kushli; and immediately beyond its source the rivulet flows 
through a little in basanitic rocks, and continues along the 
valley in a direction of N. 70° E. till it opens upon the cultivated 
plain of Kol@ Kushla, where it is joined by other small streams, 
Which united, flow down along valley and pass on stretching to 
the S, 80° E, The hills now begin to attain a somewhat greater 
altitude. Those on the S. side of the valley are composed 
chiefly of gypsum; those to the N., which are more lofty and 
rugged, are composed of trap-reck, more especially basanite, 
spilite, wacke, and tuffa. Kolu Kushlé is a cleanly aggregation 
of Turkomin houses, with a large khin and a post station. 

26th.—This day's journey carried us to the foot of the central 
chain of the Bulghir Tigh. And it appears, from an examina- 
tion of the rocks and fossil organic remains, the details of which 
would be out of place in these notes, that the western, like the 
eastern declivities of Taurus and its outlying chains, are compc 
principally of tertiary deposits. The succession of these rocks on 
the eastern side has been described in my “ Researches, &c.” 
And it may be remarked that the main difference between the 
two aspects of the same chain are, that on the western side the 
variety of formations is by no means so great as on the eastern, 
while the frequent and extensive disruption of igneous rocks ami 
the formations on the W. side has given rise to an infinite variety 
of altered rocks too numerous to be here specified ; and has, at 
the same time, rendered the existence of organic remains much 
more rare, and the age of the formations more difficult to deter- 
mine, Itis necessary also to remark, for the use of future travellers, 
that the road we followed upon this occasion, direct from the puss 
to Adanah, presents neither the great variety of formations, nor 
the vast number of gigantic fossils, which I met with on my former 
journey from Tarsus to the lead-mines in the valley S. of the 
Golek Boghiz. Near the Roman arch, on the road to Tarsus, 
the tertiary limestones are associated with mica schists ; and in the 
great chain of Bulghir, cretaceous rocks, converted into a non- 
fossiliferous, hard, and granular rock, are piled up in precipices of 
fearful height and grandeur upon the same mica schists; but I 
have not detected in any part of the chain sedimentary formations 
which could be saul to be inferior to the chalk. 

The waters of the valley of oli Kushli sweep gradually 
round from N. 85° E. to 8. 40° E. Farther on, the valley widens 
and contains one or two small villages at the foot of the hills ; and 
gardens with vineyards and groves of walnut-trees. ornament. th 
rivulet's banks. About 3) miles the lateral valley of Kol 
Kushlé terminates in a more extensive valley, nearly parallel t 
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the central chain, and containing a large rivulet, which flows from 
the S.W. ‘This valley is bounded to the E. by a rocky range of 
hills clothed with wood, composed of limestone, sandstone and 
altered rocks reposing upon rocks of igneous origin. And be- 
tween this chain and the loftier summits of Dulghir is the valley 
of Aluguga, also with its tributary rivulet. 

The general direction of Bulghar Tagh, from a variety of 
bearings, may be said to be. rom E.N.E. to W.S.W. The di- 
rection of ’Ali Tigh, the great snowy range N. of this, I believe 
to be different; and probably, in consequence of a different 
structure; the determination of this point remains for future 
travellers, when the prolongation of Taurus to the Durdan Tagh, 
and by Ak Tigh to the sources of the Tigris, will be completed, 
The line most wanted in the geography of this part of the country, 
after the determination of the sources of the Seihin on our pre- 
vious journey, would extend from Nigdeh to Mar'ash, by which 
the composition and configuration of ‘Ali Tagh would pro- 
bably be determined, and the various tributaries to the Seihin 
and Jeihtn satisfactorily delineated. So well convinced have I 
long been of the value of such a determination, and of a descrip- 
tion of the interesting country around Farrishah, that, had I on this 
occasion been travelling for geographic purposes solely, and not 
making a winter-journey to Mdsul, scarcely anything would have 
prevented me from exploring those tracts. Col Ghemney ® route 
to Sis, and Lieut. Murphy's bearings at Anazarba ("Ain Z4erbah), 
will however do something. I heard that M. Fischer, of the 
Prussian corps in the service of the Sultan, who superintended 
the construction of the Turkish outworks in the Gélek Béghaz, 
had collected many materials for improving the geography of the 
Taurus; and that the Barons Moltke and Wincke, who laboured 
hard in the same cause, returned after the batile of Nizib by 
Béstin to Malatiyah, a very desirable line. 

After entering the valley of the main tributary to the Seihiin, at 
a distance of 6 miles, the road leaves the valley of the river, for a 
short time crossing over hills of altered rocks, with a ravine 
through which it would be very difficult to convey heavy guns, 
From these eminences the road passes almost directly along a 
gentle slope, to oa point where the first-mentioned stream coming 
from the left is joined by another large rivulet flowing from the 
night, and coming from the valley of Aluguga before noticed ; 
these two rivers united flow through a somewhat narrow p 


and this pons has been made the seat of the Turkish outworks Sp 


protect the Gilek Boghaz, The peninsula between the two 

rivers commands the centre of the valley, and is occupied by a 

battery, which at the time of our visit consisted of four runs and 

two mortars. The valley below the junction of the two streams 
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is crossed by a palisade which stretches oe the hill, upon’ the 
declivities of which, to the left, are two small batteries at different 
heights, and on the right side similar entrenchments exist, one 
at the foot of the hill, the other on the declivities. This spot 
is called Chiftlik-khin, and there is also a bridge besides the 
Kervan-serdi. It is now defended by a few gunners and Arniits, 
whose chief business appears to be to stop the deserters who con- 
tinually pass through the defile. Asthere was no resting- place 
here, nor onwards for some distance, we turned up the valley of 
Aluguga, by a bad road. About 2} miles up the pet we 
came to the Kishla* (winter-quarters), which we were disap- 
pointed at finding yet untenanted, so we had to proceed about 
the same distance further, when we found the villagers occupying 
two separate spots, About 3 miles further up, a mine of argen- 
tiferous galena is worked upon a small scale. The valley, which 
pursues a direction of from 60° S. to 70° W., to from 60° N, to 
70° E., is generally narrow, but contains numerous vineyards and 
many plantations of walnuts and cherries ; the latter, which are of 
three different kinds, are much sought for both at Koniyah and 
at Adanah. There were many picturesque points of view in this 
wooded and rocky valley, above which the central chain of 
Bulghir towers along its whole length almost perpendicularly to 
a height of upwards of 1000 feet above the spectator. In this 
* central chain we only observed limestone resting on tale and mica 
schists, but in the outlying chain were a great variety of altered 
rocks, among which, besides a variety of spilites or amygdalodal 
formations, was a remarkably bright red rock, which also abounds 
in other parts of the passes, sometimes with a large conchoidal 
fracture and even texture like a clinkstone or phonolite, but more 
generally rudely compact, with a splintery fracture like a jasper 
or thermantide. Besides, there were talc and mica schists as at 
the Yaila of Aluguga, diallage rocks, bluish steatitic schists, and 
schorlitic steatites. 

27th.— Having regained the junction of the streams at Chiftlik- 
khan, our route lay down the valley S$. 82° E. A little beyond 
the khiin we found a rivulet, the waters of which were warm, but 
I had not a thermometer at hand to ascertain their temperature. 
About 5 miles down the valley there is another palisade carried 
across a narrow portion of the pass, and a battery ts placed upon 
the heights above. This part of the pass is well wooded: 14 mile 
further on, the road is hewn out of hard rocks of saccarhoidal 
limestone, and on turning the corner we passed the first Turkish 
outwork, consisting merely of a wall carried in part across the 
valley, with an adjacent guard-house. There are a few soldiers 
at both the stations last mentioned. 
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Immediately beyond the ‘Turkish outwork is a bridge lately 
built by Mohammed ‘Ali, and named from a spring close to it, 
called Shakar buir, “ Sugar spring,” clear or fresh water being 
always designated as “ sweet by the Orientals: hence the “ sweet 
Waters" of Constantinople, a muddy rivulet flowing into the 
“golden born.”"* 

The valley opens a little beyond this, and here are the first 
guard-houses of the Egyptians; and 10min. beyond them the 
road permanently leaves the valley of the Seihian, which flows on 
in a south-easterly direction, while the read is carried over hills 
of diallage rock, first S. 30° W., and then S. 10° W., down to the 
banks of a large rivulet flowing from the S.W. At the point where 
the road leaves the tributary of the Seihtin, [brahim Piisha had esta- 
blished a quarantine of 10 days, which happily for us had lately 
been done away with. It is certainly remarkable that quarantine 
regulations should have become so prevalent in the East, where 
each Pasha establishes them in his territory: thus Hafiz Pasha 
had them between Malitiyah and Sivas; the Pasha of Kutihiyeh 
on entering his government; Haji 'Ali on entering his capital ; 
and Tbrihim Pasha suggested the more vexatious annoyances at 
Goélek Béghéz and Beirit; while Iskanderiim, the Orontes, and 
Latakiyah were left open. 

Travelling up the new valley we had now entered, we reached 
its crest after a journey of 2 hours and upwards, and there found 
the village and market which the Pashd has established for the 
benefit of the soldiers stationed at these important posts; but we 
were detained there a day waiting for horses. The post, accord- 
ing to the Turkish system, having been done away with in the 
Pisha’s territory as well as the tétirs (couriers), a few horses 
alone are kept along the great lines of communication for carryi 
despatches solely, which is done by successive Siirujfs at each 
stage ; while for the traveller's convenience the horses are sent for, 
as occurred in the present case, from surrounding villages, some 
of which were many hours distant. The price is also augmented 
from I piastre per hour in the Sultan's territory to 2 piastres per 
hour, besides the inconvenience of a constant delay. 

The outworks established in these passes by Mohammed ‘Ali 
are much more important than is generally imagined, and instead 
of being mere lines of fortification, from which to advance upon a 
hostile country, their lasting anddurable character, and thecare,skill 
and expense bestowed on their construction, show that they are 
considered as a permanent line of frontier by those who ordered 
their erection. They are quite different from anything observable 

* The “sweet waters” is merely a literal translation of the “eaux douces™ or 


“aque dolci™ of the Franks, established at Constantinople; the spring having no such 
name among the Turks,—Ep. 
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in the Sult4n's territory, even at Varnah or Silistria, and calculated 
to oppose an enemy more skilled in war than the Turks, being in 

»int of execution quite equal to what is commonly met with in 
the North of France. 

The plain, if it may be so called, which occupies the level 
summit between the waters of the Scihin and the river of Tarsus, 
is about an English mile*in width, and faces the present at 
of N. 50° E., the approach to it being, as before said, up hill and 
through a broken and woody country. Throughout its width it 
is defended by eight different batteries of stone, each surrounded 
by a foss, and approached by a drawbridge with double gates 
instead of portcullis, leading into stone magazines of admirable 
construction, and in every point bomb-proof: some of these are 
connected, and the intervening foss is then casemated. ‘To each 
battery a signal-staff is attached. ‘The system adopted in their 
construction is that which I have always heard military men men- 
tion as now most approved of; thatis to say, the rampart does not 
rise much above the soil, the greater part being sunk, and the 
ditches here have been dug in solid res which would render the 
cutting approaches a difficult and tedious undertaking. All the 
batteries command the same front, and are so placed as to intersect 
one another and not leave a sheltered spot, so that each battery 
must be silenced or taken in detail before the pass could be said 
to be gained. On the heights above to the E. there are also 
additional and extensive lines, beyond which, up to the summit of 
the mountain, there are towers of observation, and at the western 
extremity there is also a stone fort with barracks. 

A ravine or low uncovered way in the centre of the plain leads 
to the place where the soldiers are in security, and where the 
Pasha has built himself a commodious house. Blacksmiths, 
carpenters and builders are also kept here upon a large scale, 
both for repairs and also to carry on the works, which are not yet 
completed. There are upwards of 100 guns distributed in the 
batteries. The amount of gunners and soldiers stationed here at 
present, and ae living in log-huts, is not however nearly 
sufficient for the defence of these extensive lines. 

_ By observation with the boiling-point thermometer, the cleva- 
tion of this culminating level was found to be about 3812 feet : 
we had sharp frosts both the nights that we spent here, and con- 
eratulated ourselves that no snow had yet fallen. 

20th.—Onr road now descended rapidly, with the tributaries of 
the river of Tarsus, into a pass in the direction of 5. 20° W. A 
short way downwards we founda small battery ; but it appears to 
be abandoned and does not come within the scope of the existing 
fortifications. Immediately beyond this is the most formidable 
part of the Gélek Boéghaz, where an ancient but illegible in- 
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scription lias fallen, with the rock upon which it was cut, with its 
face downwards into the stream, and traces of ancient chisel-work 
attest the labour and trouble spent by former conquerors in open- 
ing a way through a narrow gorge, amidst lofty limestone preci- 
pices, which one would think a handful of men could convert into 
another Thermopyla. 

Below this pass vegetation becomes very luxuriant, and many 
changes in its character afford abunmilant evidence of a change in 
climate on the Cilician side of Taurus. The forests consist 
almost exclusively of pines of fine growth, but not’so large as in 
the 1lik Tigh. Plane-trees grow by the water's edge, while the 
bottom of the valley is filled with a dense covering of evergreen 
oak, bay, laurel, quince, wild fig, wild vine and cedar. At the 
present moment the pink cyclamen and blue crocuses ore in 
flower, but the myrtle and arbor Judx {Cercis siliquastrum) do 
not appear till a little lower down, where the wild olive and jujube* 
(Rhamnous jujuba) become common, and the banks of rivulets 
are clothed with the bright red oleander. 

On the right-hand or 5. side of this pass are two bold rocky 
summits of limestone, towering, bare and precipitous, over the 
surrounding forest: the most western of these bears the ruins of a 
castle, with crumbling walls and round towers, said to be Genoese: 
im mediately below this, and prettily embosomed among trees on the 
mountain side, is the village of Gdlek, while in the valley beyond 
aml further southward, is the village ‘attached to Mohammed 
"Ali's mines. 

At a distance of 5 miles from the rocky gap we came to a khin 
where I had slept on a former occasion, and here the road divides 
itself into two branches; the one follows the course of the valley 
and its streams, and leads to Tarsus ; the other turns over the hill- 
side in a direction of S. 25° E., and leads directly to Adanab, 
We followed the latter route, as I- had been to Tarsus on a 
pens occasion ; but I would recommend future travellers to go 

y Tarsus, as they will then get good quarters for the night, while 
on the Adanah road they have to go out of the way to find a village, 
and there is not above 2 hours’ difference in the length of the 
roads. 

Passing by a rumous khan, near which is a large deposit of 
travertino from a rivulet which appears to be remarkably loaded 
with lime, we turned round the hill’s side along a wood and by 
tombs, due E. to 8. 80° E., till we entered a glen of limestone, 
4 miles from the khin; and 24 miles down the glen, which opens 
in a south- oan) direction, is a khin with one or two adjacent 





* © Locust-tree,” says Mr. Ainwortieevidend ly by an oversight; as that tree is the 
Ceratonia siliqua or charob : in America G hia trincanthos, Hubinia peeud- 
acacts, are called “ locust-tree.” "—ED, 
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houses delightfully situated amidst abundant waters, surrounded 
by trees and sheltered by an overhanging cliff. i 

The road lay hence over the hill’s side, leaving the glen and 
soon entering upon a hilly country of tertiary rocks; 14 mile from 
the last-mentioned khan there is a ruined castle or square beacon 
resembling in structure many of the more simple old Irish castles. 
There is another of a similar character upon a wooded and conical 
hill, 1 mile to the right. At this distance it appears like a 
round tower, but as we arrived early at our village, I bad an op- 
portunity of visiting it. Passing hence over some zoophytic lime- 
stone, and crossing a rivulet hid among oleanders, we came to 
a low country of rhomboidal sandstone, and turning off to the s. 
for about 14 mile, came to the same village where Colonel 
Chesney and a small party rested on a former occasion, and from 
whence the Colonel and myself, having gone out the ensuing 
morning to shoot partridges, lost the remainder of the party, and 
were obliged to find our way through the country of ss 
O’ghlfi to Sis, a journey which occupied us three days, This 
Badinjin O’ghli is a Turkomin of great consideration, from the 
extent of his possessions and the number of his followers, in the 
fertile country of Cilicia. He is now, and has been for many 
years, the civil governor of Adanah, which is, however, always 
the residence of one or more of Mohammed ‘Ali's generals. | 

The village at which we had now arrived, and the name of 
which, by some unfortunate quarrelling with the inhabitants, I 
failed to obtain, commands a we extensive and truly magnificent 
prospect. The greater part of Cilicia Campestris, with the towns 
of Tarsus and Adanah, are stretched at the foot of the hills, and 
the hgrizon is only bounded in the same direction by the shores 
of the Mediterranean; while Dirdin Tagh, Amanvus, and in 
front Jebel El-Niir, form the background to the E, It may be 
worth while to record one or two distant bearings from this point. 
Jebel Akra’ (Mount Casius),$. 21° E,; Ras-el-Khanzir (Boar's 
Head), 5. 27° E.; Beilan-defile, 5. 47° E.; N. rock of Jebel 
El-Nur (see Beaufort’s Karamania), §. 68° E.. N. end of 
Amanus ( Darius’ pass), 5. 62° E. 

S0th.—We soon regained the great road to Adanah, which Jed 
along a valley from S. 15° to S. 20° E., and about 9 miles from 
the village cxme to another square ruinous castle, which, like the 
other two, evidently belonged to some European possessors of the 
rich and fertile plain of Adanah and Tarsus. We finally entered 
upon this plain at a short distance beyond the ruin; and as we are 
now leaving the Gdlek Béghdz, | may be allowed to remark, in- 
dependently of its interesting geographical features previously 
noweced, that it would also be unpossible for any traveller to ride 
through the whole length of this pass without being much struck 
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with its varied beauties; I can compare it with four other 
long and tedious passes through Taurus, one of which is asso- 
ciated in my mind with only painful recollections, and although 
not so difficult, and perhaps surpassed in one single point by the 
Dardian Tagh—where the road carried over the hill suddenly 
comes upon the Pyramus, rolling along a deep and dark chasm 
many hundred feet below, sharp precipices on all sides, and the 
shining peak of Dirdin towering up to the skies above, with no 
visible road left for the astonished traveller ;—rivalled also perhaps 
in the pass of Ak Tigh by the beautiful valley of Erkenek ;— 
sill the Gulek Béghaz contains by far the most numerous and 
varied points of bold and massive mountain scenery of any of the 
other passes. The superior height of the mountains, and the 
figantic scale of the scenery of the Alps, does not allow of their 
being fairly compared with the chain of Taurus, in every respect 
inferior to them; but the able illustrator of the former (Mr. 
Brockedon) would alse find much that would be highly worthy of 
his pencil in the Gélek Béghiz. The differences of elevation 
between the two will no doubt be hereafter ascertained, but it 
will be more difficult to decide upon their peculiar claims to 
distinciion, There are in the Gdlek pass open spaces like the 
Vallais, but in the Vallais, on cach side, are long continuous 
mountain ranges, which ultimately (especially to a pedestrian) 
become monotonous, while in the Gélek, mountain succeeds to 
mountain to the right and left, and vast semicircular precipices 
support broken glaciers piled one upon another in such profuse 
confusion and inimitable grandeur, that it is impossible to tear 
oneself from a scene which, wherever one turns, presents a new 
wonder, [nits more rocky, craggy scenery, the Gilck is, as far as 
I have seen, quite unrivalled: such a succession of fallen masses, 
rocky projections and steep cliffs, will not admit of description; 
nor would they be represented by the Trosacles ten times mag- 
nified. [ need not mention the vegetation or the habitations of 
men, as adding to the peculiarities of these scenes; but one thing 
is deserving of notice —the lammer-geyer or condor of the Alps is 
rarely seen by the traveller, except at heights at which its size 
and strength can only be conjectured; but the Breat bare-necked 
vulture, which represents in Taurus the condor of the Andes, 
and the lammer-geyer of the Alps, and is a larger bird than the 
latter, may be sometimes seen in dozens together, waiting till 
sume surly shepherds’ dogs have had their fill of a newly-killed 
animal, and they are never wanting amidst their favourite crags. 
The features of the plain of Adanah are very uniform: here 
aml there is an occasional trec, most generally the locust-tree 
(Caratonia siligua), a peculiarity in which it differs from almost 
every other plain in Asia Minor or Syna, The thorny acacia, 
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the caper (Capparis spinosa), and two species of robinia, are its 
only shrubs ; its flowering plants and grasses are numerous. Its 
more remarkable tenants are gazelles, foxes, hares, sae 
eround squirrels, and large and small bustards. It is celebrated 
for its cultivation of cotton, and now produces much sugar-cane. 
There are also many date-trees, a further proof of the warmth of 
its climate. : 
The learned President of the Royal Geograplical Society, in 
his Anmversary Address for 1858, has very truly remarked of the 
Cilician, Amanian, and Syrian passes, that they included “a line 
of march which, from its being so frequently mentioned hy histo- 
rians as that which was preferred to all others in the communi- 
cation between the eastern and western parts of the continent, 
must haye possessed advantages in a military and commercial 
point of view which have not yet been sufficiently developed, but 
resulting as well from the nature of the countries to be traversed 
as from the facility of commanding supplies for the support of 
armies,” Without proposing to myself to unfold even the majo- 
rity of these peculiarities, I may perhaps be allowed to pomt out 
what appeared to me as leading features in the case. The first 
of these is that, from the sea-shore to the northern termination of 
‘Ali Tach, except some foot-paths and an occasional bridle-road, 
there are very few feasible passes through Taurus, The first of 
these—the maritime pass—to the W. of Sdélah, afterwards Pom- 
seiopolis, has been put into a state of defence by Ibrahim Pasha, 
bint | understand that it is difficult of access. There are other 
foot and summer roads between this and Eregli, from which 
latter place is a summer bridle-road across Bulghir Tigh. This 
is the same as that noticed in the Itinerary to Mecca as the pass 
of “ Karghah Kesmez" (impassalle by crows). Another bridle- 
road to Tarsus takes its departure from where [I before noticed 
is a khan; this was apparently much in use by the ancients. 
On one part of its course are a number of sepulchral grottoes, 
on another an inscription, and nearer to Tarsus the remains of an 
olden road, a sarcophagus and arch, the probable history of which 
is contained in Bennell’s *‘ Western Asia;” but this road con- 
tinues for a long while in the hills, and is in many parts difficult, 
1 speak here from personal examination. It is not improbable 
that it was by this road that Cyrus sent the Cilician queen, under 
guard of Menon, as the most direct to Tarsus. It appears also 
to have been the read followed by a part of Alexander's army, 
and is the same as the “ It-gelmez” (inaccessible to dogs) of the 
Mecca Itinerary. Of the passes through Taurus N. of Golek 
Biéchiz, I know little; but in our journey through the Badinjin 
O’ghli district, Colonel Chesney and myself heard of none till we 
came to Sis. Indeed, the reasons for the preference given by 
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the Greeks, Persians, Romans, Turks and Crusaders, to the 
same pass may be inferred from the words of Strabo (lib. xii. 
p- 370), when he says, “Tauro ad Cilicias portas: juxta quas 
facillimi ejus sunt omnibusque commumssimi in Ciliciam et 
Syriam transitus.” 

After the necessities of the case, come “ the facilities for afford- 
ing supplies; now these apparently always were, and stll are, of 
the first order in “ Cilicia Campestrns.” Adanah has every winter 
a garrison equalling that of Aleppo, and 1s considered the third 
town in Syria. ‘Tarsus, its port, is the place of residence of a 
French consul and English vice-consul. The last agent, Mr. 
Jones, loaded as many as twelve vessels annually from this port. 
The advantages were still greater when the populous Anaxarba, 
afterwards Cmsarea, communicated wealth and productiveness to 
the centre of a now neglected district, and Mopsuestia was im its 
glory. When Mallus had fallen, a Christian monastery still rose 
upon its ruins. Sis, in the same plain, covered with castles 
(Tim, Seliyah, Meraneh), is still the seat of an Armenian patri- 
arch. From Issus by Baie to the Syrian gates is a garden of 
oranges and myrtles. Cicero, in his Epistles (and I regret not to 
have the passage at command), particularly notices the resources 
of Cilicia; and Albertus Aquensis, according to Cellarius (lib. iii. 
cap. vi. p. 255), talks of 3000 ships sailing from the port of 
Tarsus at once. Of all the sites between the pass of Taurus and 
that of Syria, Iskenderiin, or Alexandretta, is the only one which 
may be said to have attained greater importance in modern times 
than it possessed at a more remote epoch. | 

Dec. lat—To return to our journey: we found at Adanah 
Ahmed Péshi and Khurshid Pasha, who received us very kindly; 
the first speaks French, and was well known to us previously. In 
this hot plain, the soldiers were in their summer dresses, the ther- 
mometer marking at midday 224 cent. (72,1, Fabr.), and in the sun, 
without blackening the bulb, 47° cent. (1167 Fahr.) The castle, 
which was being destroyed when last here, remains in pretty nearly 
the same condition. An omission of that journey was now filled 
up—the river of the Seihtin, at the bridge, is 9295 feet in width, 

Adanah, it may be remarked, although not so distinguished in 
the annals of history as Tarsus, was still in ancient times a town of 
much importance, It is noticed by Ptolemy and Pliny, Stephanus 
Byzank says, “ Ab Adano, Coch et Terre filo, conditam esse.” 
According to Dio Cassius, its inhabitants used to wage war with 
the people of Tarsus. The progress of the Crusaders, it will 
also be remembered, was marked by a sad quarrel at this place, 
The Bishop of Adanah had, according to the Ecclesiastical Notices 
quoted by Cellarius, a seat in the Councils of Nicwa and Chal- 
cedon. 
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Srd.—tTravelled over the plain to Misis. At ths moment 
there were flocks of many thousands of small bustards on the 
plain. Misis is sadly fallen since my last visit, and contains 
scarcely thirty families, The Pyramus is perfectly navigable, 
and as well adapted to small steamers as far as this place and 
‘Ainzarbah as the Seihiim is to Adanah; and I have often thought 
what a happy scene this most favoured vale of Cilicia would be 
in the hands of an industrious people, ike the people of the 
United States. The numerous notices of Mopsuestia as well as 
its admirable position and extensive ruins, attest its former im- 
portance, which render its present condition so much to be re- 
gretted, Ina former memoir, I compares the distances given 
by Xenophon and the Itineraries to Mecca and Jerusalem, with 
those obtained by the Surveys of the officers of the Euphrates- 
Expedition, and | have collected the various orthographies of this 
interesting site, but do not give them for fear of being tedious. 
For its importance, as further illustrating the peculiarities of this 
country, | may be allowed to quote Procopius: “ Eam adlut 
amnis Pyramus, singulare urbi ornamentum ferens;” and an in- 
scription given by Cellarius after Gruter, p. 255, which, bearing 
the title of Antoninus Pius, says, “‘ Evergeta ac servatoris Hadri- 
ane Mopsuestie Cilicia, sacra, libere et Asyli, suis legibus 
viventis, et forderate ac socie KRomanorum.” 

4¢h.—We had a continued and heavy rain on our journey to- 
day. I was aware of the few comforts to be obtained at the miser- 
able village of Kurd Kalik (wolf’s ear), but scarcely anticipated 
the misfortune of being detained a day there, which, however, 
was rendered actually necessary by the bad weather. Thursday, 
the 6th, we passed the Amanian gates (Demir Kapii) and the 
ruins of Castabalum, and kept along the sea-coast, from which 
the ruins of Issus were scarcely visible, and hence, no doubt, the 
reason of their remaining unnoticed tll the time of the Euphrates- 
Expedition. ‘This line of road enabled me, however, to observe 
that the Pinarus, after losing itself in an extensive marsh, empties 
itself into the sea by a variety of small streamlets, which has 
occasioned much discordancy among travellers. Since the insur- 
rection at the time of the campaign of 1859, Ibrahim Pasha has 
done his best to open a market in the long-deserted but beautiful 
bazir of Bays, certainly a highly meritorious as well as politic 
measure, “Che Pasha is actively engaged in transporting wood 
from Amanus to Egypt. To accomplish this, be gives a pair of 
oxen to any family, more particularly preferring Christians from 
their steadiness, and out of the small allowance maile to them for 
work, they have at the end of a year, if possible, to pay for the 


OxtTh. 


8th.— The luggage being detained for want of horses, we went 
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on a-head to the house of Mr, Hayes, H.B.M., Vice-Consul at 
Iskenderin, We found this little place much improved. Mr. 
Hayes had built himself a commodious English-looking house ; 
the Austrian agent occupied the old consular establishment, and 
Ibrihim Pasha had also built granaries for rice and corn, &e. 
coming from Egypt. There is no doubt but that if this place is 
continued in the line of the Austrian steam-packets that it will 
very rapidly rise in importance. As it is, forty vessels, on an 
average, come every year to this port from Great Britain, and 
from fifteen to twenty from other countries. ‘The day after our 
arrival, it blew one of those tremendous gales from the mountains 
which are so much spoken of as being frequent here; and in the 
evening we were only able to make our way to Beilin, where Mr, 
Hayes has a small summer residence, and to which we were made 
kindly welcome, 

It is noticed by Strabo and other writers that Philotas led 
Alexander's horse by the Campus Aleius, Now by proceeding 
from Mallos to that plain, they would have crossed the Pyramus 
below Mopsuestia, but have been equally necessitated to pass the 
Ananian gates, between which and the sea is a basaltic knoll, rude 
although not precipitous, on the shore. I examined this particu- 
larly with the view to the possibility of the army, or any part of 
it, having been able to come along the shore. Hence it is quite 
correct to say, “ Post Mallum, A®g@ sunt, oppidum cum statione, 
deinde Amanides port, cum statione.” When Quintus Curtius 
(lib. i, chap, 4) says, “tres asperos aditus et perangustos esse, 

vorum uno in Ciliciam intrandum sit,” he means evidently the 

‘lek Béghaz, Cellarius, J find, after reviewing the various 
testimonies, is led away by Polybius, who again founds his de- 
scriptions on the report of Callisthenes, to consider the Amanian 
gates of Strabo, Ptolemy, Arrian, and Quintus Curtius, as the 
pass over Amanus, by which Darius got to the rear of Alex- 
ander’s army. Now Cellarius himself admits that Arrian in his 
account says, “xara sit jurta prope,” or, give the whole passage, 
“Darius superato monte, qui prope Pylas Amanicas est, Isson 
versus movit, Alexandrum imprudens a tergo relinquens.” Now 
Polybius’s language, as opposed to this correct and beautiful de- 
scription, is only guess-work. ‘Jam Alexander, inquit, fauces et 
quas Cilicie Pylas vocant, superaverat: Darius vero per Ama- 
nidas Pylas ducto agmine in Ciliciam cum copiis pervenit.” In 
the original it 15, Azpesy oe “entapLevoy TH Aes Tay "Apavib any AE 
youevey [leiéy mopelz, etc., which conveys exactly the same im- 

Upon this occasion, without actually visiting the district, I 
looked carefully at the mountains, to see what opposition they 
would present beyond Issus to the passage of Darius’ troops, and 
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they appeared to presen sent several points, where few difficulties 
eae he presented to an army without cannon, Cicero evidently 
led his troops into the heart of Amanus; for in his Eppist, xx. 
lib. v. ad Attic,, he says he inhabited for several days the castle 
which Alexander had near Issus to defend himself against Darius. 
“ [bi dies quinque morati, direpto et vastato Amano, inde dis- 
cessimus.” In two epistles to M. Czlius he narrates the same 
thing, This casile, built by Alexander, has nevertheless been 
confounded with Issus, which as "lesoi existed as a great and opu- 
lent city in the time of Cyrus. See Anabasis, PP: 147-149. 

Whether Issus and Nicopolis were two different towns, as 
Strabo and Ptolemy assert, or the same as is stated by Stephanus, 
I have no new information; but the discovery of only one ruined 
city on the plain of Issus would appear to confirm the latter 
opinion. Probably a great many contradictory opinions may 
be found among historians regarding the Cilician, Amanian, 
and Syrian gates, and it can only be hoped that a correct geo- 
graphy of the country will always be referred to by future com- 
mentators, ‘ 

9th.—A melancholy scene presented itself to us on our arrival 
at Antioch, in the actual decimation of the troops then quartered 
there: 700 men were in the hospitals, one of which is [brahim 
Piisha's late Palace (which he is said to have sold to Mohammed 
Ali), and the average mortality was from fifteen to twent 
pet day, Upon inquiry of the medical officers, they attributed it 
to the common fever of the country; but upon visiting the hos- 
pitals I found the symptoms and course of the disease to present 
quite a different face. ‘The attacks were sudden, accompanied by 
riddiness and great prostration of strength : this was soon followed 
by a comatose state; the tongue was paralysed, and the pupil 
fixed ; and if powerful remedies were not early administered, the 
attacks proved fatal in from four to eight or twelve hours, The 
attention of the medical officers being roused to the true nature 
of the malady, inquiries were immediately instituted, most 
minutely, into the food and drink of these poor men ; nor was it 
long before the corn was ascertained to be largely adulterated 
with the seed of the Iolivm temulention,* well known in the East, 
and even noticed in Scripture, for its very fatal effects. [brahim 
Pashé sent orders to have the afflicted regiment removed to 
Aleppo, and for a time to be allowed perfect rest, in order to re- 
cover its strength. 

The barracks built by this Pasha, from the old walls of Antioch, 
are still in anincomplete state, The quantity of cultivation around 
the town bas much increased; but the prosperity within has, if 
anything, diminished, The old governor still held his situation, 

> Zahn in Asahi; Staal of the Gicdka—Eo, = Ble 
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but complained bitterly of the poverty of the country. Although 
exceedingly anxious to serve us, we were as usual detained be 
want of horses, 

12th.—Rode in the afternoon to Jisr Hadid (Iron Bridge). 
There is a strip of land on the banks of the Orontes, which is 
devoted to the cultivation of the culinary vegetables peculiar to 
Turkey, bédinjdn (egg-plant), bémiyah (Hibiscus esculentus), 
and capsicum. Ibrahim Pasha has purchased this for sixty 
purses, or 3001, and farmed it out. It probably yields more 
than 200/, a-year to its proprietor, 

13th.—From Jisr Hadid to Herem,* ina direction by a single 
bearing, 5. 65° E., but deviously by the road, is the southerly 
prolongation of the plain of ‘Umk. Herem is a remarkable place, 
and evidently the site of a former town. It is situated at the foot 
of the limestone rocks of Amgili Tigh, noticed by Mr. Thomson, 
from which an abundant spring issues, and is remarkable for its 
large mound of ruins, which rises from a still more extensive 
platform beneath, The situation of Gindarus, the “ Acropolis 
Cyrrhestice” of Strabo (lib. xvi. p.517), also called “« Arx Cyr- 
rhestice,” and renowned as a resort of robbers, is well known as 
being now the tepeh at present called Jindaris, or Chindaris.+ 
By most writers itis placed in Cyrrhestica; but by Ptolemy in 
Seleucis. Be this asit may, between it and Antioch was Gephyra 
(Bridge), according to the Pentengerian tables 22 miles m.p. 
from Antioch, and at a similar distance from the “Gendarum” 
of the tables. ‘There are no ruins upon the plain of 'Umk at 
those distances; and no doubt the old road, ike the modern 
one, Whether bound from Antioch to Aleppo, or from Antioch 
to Gindarus, was forced to take the same fine as in the present 
day, which will alone give the quantities required by the tables, 
and which at the same time demonstrates, almost beyond a doubt, 
the identity of Herem and Gephyra. 

The Amgoli Tagh, with its culminating point, called from a 
tomb upon its summit, Sheikh el Barakdt, but better known to 
the Aleppines as Mount St. Simeon, is remarkable for the great 
number of villages, monasteries, and other sacred ruins, profusely 
scattered on its most barren rocks, or im its stony and almost in- 
accessible valleys. These edifices, belonging to the early ages 
of Christianity, are remarkable also for the architectural skill with 
Which they are constructed, and which, in massive simplicity and 
correctness of style, far exceed any modern buildings in the same 
country. Colonel Chesney has in his. possession drawings illus- 
trative of their peculiar features, rendered still more interesting by 

* Mote correctly Hlirim, pronounced Hérem.—Eo. a , 
7 The Armbe have no ch; bot the Turks, Kurds, and Persians have that sotmal ¢ 
therefure - mime would be pronounced Chindaris by the latter, but Jindaris by the 
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the well-known Saint Simeon Stylites, who, according to tradition, 
performed his extraordinary penance amidst these rocks. 

Scarcely 3 miles from Herem, the first mines belonging to the 
period now mentioned are met with. They are upon the banks 
of a rivulet, over which was carried a goodly bridge. It was a 
large village, apparently with two churches: @ miles from thence 
are the ruins of a church, and adjacent to italid of a tit! me 
in the Byzantine style. We had remarked at Tium the body of 
the sarcophagus, formed of laminar rock, in situ, Here a tomb 
was also excavated in the solid rock, the lid alone being moveable. 
This is, however, very different from the real Byzantine tombs at 
‘Ainzarbeh, or the splendidly ornamented sarcophagus at Pom- 
petopolis. ¥ 

A little beyond these ruins we began to ascend the hills, ‘The 
tall houses of a former population stood prominent on the top of 
the hill to the right, while in our immediate vicimty were runs 
apparently of a different age. These now presented only a cir- 
cular mound, with successive terraces of small stones, irregularly 
piled, so as to form a fortification similar to those described as 
made by the ancient Britons. We found another of these mounds 
commanding a narrow pass, previous to our arrival on the plain 
of Dandi. They appear to be of great antiquity, and were un- 
doubtedly meant for the defence of the road to Chaleidene and 
Chalybone, and which appears to have been carried along its 
present line long before the monks hemmed in the hewn path- 
way, as they appear in some places to have done, with so many 
begging-boxes. — 

Curving round this antique mound, and after a short ascent, an 
interesting scene presents itself,—a deep hollow in the rocks, at 
the bottom of which are the tall ruins of an abbey, while high up, 
on the opposite acclivities, is a large and inhabited cavern. 
Hewn reservoirs for water, of large dimensions, and having starr- 
cases to the bottom, oceur occasionally by the road-side. They 
certainly indicate a most patient and Jaborious industry on the 
part of the tenants of these stony wildernesses. Passing by a 
ruined house of the same period, the road enters a more level 
valley, having a general direction of S. 55° E., and only from 
200 to S00 yards in width: the remains of the ancient road are 
quite evident all along the centre of the valley; and near half way, 
there is now, and was formerly, a cross-road, which was indicated 
by a huge stone with an effaced inscription, which now lies im 4 
falling condition. At the end of this vale are more ecclesiastical 
ruins, adorned with lonic columns: and here the old road was 
hewn out of the rock: o little beyond, two rows of hermits’ cells 
oceupy both sides of the road; and passing these, the traveller 
enters upon the remarkable plain of D ind, which extends to the 
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foot of Mount Saint Simean on one side, and 8, 35° W. from 
Dana to beyond the visible horizon. 

Although this plain, which is very level, is badly supplied with 
water, still it ever has been, and isstill, remarkable for its fertility. 
Even in the hands of the poor peasantry that have outlived 
conscriptions, taxations, and levies innumerable, it still presents 
a most promising aspect. The chief objects of cultivation are 
maize, cotton, bddinjin, and bimiyah. The land not bemg 
divided into small compartments, as with us, these are planted 
out in lines of exceeding length, which are skilfully straight and 
regular; and 7 have seen as good work done here as at a prize 
ploughing-match in Picardy. Dina, which is a modern village, 
upon an antique site, and can show, besides two ruined churches, 
avery pretty ittle circular temple, is situated in nearly the middle 
of the plain; but the ruined villages of the former Christian cul- 
tivators of the soil are placed all round the plain, at its edges, 
and upon the usual rocks. I took bearings of no less than nine 
villages so circumstanced ; and there are still more, as they are fre- 
quently hidden in recesses in the hills. Ibrihim Pishi lately 
sent some of the farmers of this plain to colonise the plain of 
"Umk, and, if possible, redeem cultivable portions of that neg- 
lected country. 

14¢h.— Nearly 3 miles from Dand we left the plain, and found 
ourselves once more upon a stony road, over low lulls, or rather 
an undulating country of hard limestone rock, with a nearly 
horizontal stratification. The only possible way of making a road 
across this country, available for draught, would be by macadamiza- 
tion, and the expense would be very great, whereas the road from 
the Euphrates by A’ziz might easily be put inorder, I understand, 
however, that there is also a good line to the S. There were 
numerous ruins to our right; and we crossed a valley with an old 
khan and another ruined village, and then ascended to Injir Kd 
(fig-tree village), where that fruit tree is cultivated in little holes 
in the rocks, or by piling up stones, 

Passing along a rocky upland, about 2 miles from [njir Kai, 
we came to more ruins, besides which others presented themselves 
to our view on the adjacent hills or their declivities. The road 
did not alter its character much until long after seeing the lofty 
battlements of its now ruinous castle—the great multitude of 
houses, churches, and minarets that belong to the famed Aleppo 
opened all at once upon our vision from the brow of an ad- 
jacent hill. Here, for the first time, igneous rocks succeed 
in the valley of the Koweik (Chalus) to the long-continued lime- 
stone, and a contrasted configuration, and a soil available to the 
purposes of humanity, spring from this change 1n the structure of 
the earth's crust. 

VOL. X. 2 M 
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- 15¢h.—We were hospitably received in the commercial house 
of Mr. Kilbee, but afterwards removed to that of Acting-Consul 
F. Werry, Esq., who did everything to assist us im recovering 
some of our losses at Nizib. Suleiman Pishd (Selves) had been 
very polite upon the occasion, and particularly requested the 
Europeans in the service of his highness the Pasha to give up to 
ihe British consul all papers, instruments, or books of a scientific 
nature which might have fallen into their possession. Mr. Werry 
had then recovered a few papers, chiefly duplicate copies of maps 
and astronomical calculations; but although we traced and heard 
of the local distribution of some of our instruments, we were un- 
successful, after a long delay, in obtaining them eyen by the offer 
of repayment. | 

There are several British mercantile houses, and much com- 
petition in the market. Goods are consequently given with little 
or no security, and great losses are thus sustained, It 1s indeed 
no uncommon thing in Aleppo for a native merchant or trader to 
obtain a certain quantity of goods on credit, and to remit the 
“groups” directly to England for new goods, instead of paying 
his orginal creditor. A considerable loss has lately been sus- 
tained by several houses, from an attempt made to introduce 
into the British market the Valonia and galls of Amanus, which 
proved a failure, perhaps from mere opposition. In what can 
these products, so abundant in Amanus, differ from the similar 
products of Kurdistin? . Perhaps it may be answered upon the 
el Hpac as the various produce of different vineyards; but 
the oak, especially the Valonia,” which is an evergreen, while the 
galls of commerce are furnished by deciduous. species, is an 
obdurate and stubborn plant, not easily affected by slight causes. 
The commerce that is not British is of a very trifling kind, and 
seldom embraces the wide field of manufactures. It is much to be 
regretted that, since the occupation of Bireh by the Egyptian 
forces, the Pasha has thought proper to put an additional, tax 
upon each camel-load passing that great thoroughfare. 

Jan. Sth, 1840.—We had several falls of snow during our stay 
at Aleppo; but, contrary to our hope, the cold did not. last. . Hav- 
ing set. out in a fine warm afternoon, we only reached the district 
of Hailan, where we bad much difficulty in finding a lodging : most 
of the houses being occupied by soldiers, we were burried from one 
village to another, ull we at last settled at Meheritei... This word, 
as Mr. Rassdm remarked, is Syriac, and signifies “the two bro- 
thers". the name of the district, Hailin, signifies ** powerful,” in 
that language, ‘This circumstance will assist, »bably, in throw- 
ing light upon the remarkable ruins at ‘Ak nae anid Jinder 
Alsi, which probably belonged to old Syrian families. 

* Quercus gilop.—Ep. 
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Gith.—What was frozen during the He Hata OT thawed 
by the sun during the day. We had, however, a ee 
wind in our faces, which compelled us to dismount and 
a quick pace. We left a lake to our left, then crossed the 
Koweik (Chalus) flowing 5.E., and in order to connect this 
country with A’ziz, our former line, we went up the banks of the 
river, by a small village and Tell, from which we enjoyed a 
good prospect of A‘ziz, and its Tell and adjacent, hulls ‘and the 
more distant Killis. We then turned back to the 5.E. to ‘Ak 
Deyavin, whither, our baggage had gone direct.. In attempting 
to cross the country our horses got so deep into the mire, that at 
one time we were almost in despair of being able either to 
ceed or to return. “Ak Deyavin is remarkable for its Tell ; (and 
in this country almost every village has its mound—Tell in 
Arabic, Tepeh in Turkish ;) surrounded by ruinous walls. built of 
sigantio stones, which support the declivities of the hill, and show 

that it is certainly a work of art, Tell Bashir, im this distnet, as 
is well known, was the site of a castle at the time when the cro- 
saders carried their arms by Bireh to Edessa. That some of 
these mounds are natural there can be no doubt; as some, also, 
are.in part natural, and in part artificial. 

7th.—We passed by Jinder Aba, where there is a Tell of trap 
boulders surrounded by a wall, and where the A‘ziz and the 
Aleppo roads join, to the village of Hala O'ghli—a station well 
known to Mr. Rassim and myself. The next day, January 8th, 

the Sajar, we quartered ourselves at Ekish, a small 
village: whence on the ensuing day, January 9th, we reached 
Bireh or Bireh-jik, after a journey of 6 bours.. For the last 2 
days we bad had much rain, and our old enemy ague had assuled 
both Mr. Rassim.and myself. . 1 have nothing further to remark 
upon what has been previously published respecting the geology 
of Northern Syria, than that the succession of formations at 
Aleppo, on the cliffs overhanging the river Koweik (Chalus) to 
the W., are from above below— 

L. Hard, coarse, cavernous lineabéaibs with ostracites, conides, 

inkdes, turritella, a donax and a venus, This isthe 
formation which appears to constitute ‘almost all the Emgéli 
. Tagh, and which has been designated as a conide limestone ; 
but as it here lies upon plastic clay, it probably represents 
the “ caleaire grossier ” of the Paris: basin. 

2, Greyish-green rock, earthy and soft; sometimes a greenish 

clay not fossiliferous, with veins of aluminite and tale spar. 

3. Red and green thermantdes, 

4, Blackish-grey epics (a coarse paste, with nodules afi éal- 

CAreous § 
Spilites and basanites, 
Zu 
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These formations are succeeded to the E. by irregularly fissile 
chalk, which there contains no fossils, but occasionally flints. At 
Jinder Aba a rather extensive district of basamte commences, 
succeeding the hills of yellow fissile chalk to the N., and extend- 
ing far away to the 8.: to the E. it is itself succeeded by yellow 
chalk within about 3} miles from the S4jir (in which the con- 
glomerates are probably a local formation), while the trap rocks 
form cliffs which stretch away to the S.E., above the level of the 
surrounding country. The diagonal line followed from Aleppo 
to Bireh enables me to make these little additions to the geology 
of this tract, and serves further to illustrate the frequent occur- 
rence in these countries of igneous rocks between the chalk and 
supra-cretaceous deposits, Bireh was occupied by the troops of 
Mohammed ‘Ali, who were for the most part quartered in the 
mosques, while the fine old castle, a noble monument of the 
Macedonians, Saracens, and Crusaders, was now abandoned, 
The few old guns and the litthe ammunition, which it could boast 
of, had been removed to Aleppo, but many of the former were 
broken up on the road. 7 
While we were at Bireh the weather cleared up and was fol- 
lowed by a sharp frost, which materially improved the health of 
the party, so that we were enabled to continue our journey, 
(Sunday, January 11th,) when we travelled 10 hours to Charme- 
lik, a village with huts like bee-hives, so common in the plains of 
Harrin and Serij, where wood being very scarce, flat roofs are 
superseded by ingeniously contrived spherical or dome-like 
coverings of sun-dried bricks. There are some villages thus con- 
structed in Northern Syria, and they are always the dread of tra- 
vellers, as they abound more in vermin than any others. There 
is an ancient Tell at Chirmelik, besides a modern khan: and 
this place has been marked in the maps as the site of Anthe- 
musia, the capital of the district so named. That site, however, 
is far from being satisfactorily determined. 
1244.—This day we reached U'rfah, where we found Mo- 
hammed, c nly called Ma‘jun Beg, commander of the irre- 
gular troops attached to the Egyptian army in Syria, stationed 
with three regiments of infantry, besides a great number of irre- 
gular cavalry, who were continually employed in foraging parties 
in the plains of Mesopotamia—Suverek on the one side, and Ras 
el’ Ain on the other, being their points of rendezvous. The time 
of the year, at which the battle of Nizib took place, brought the 
Kee in; for the nce-harvest of the plain of Serij (Batnae), 
nd of Harrin (Charran), is by far the most productive inall Syria 
ot Mesopotamia. On the plain of Serdj alone there are a 
of twenty villages whose inhabitants are em loyed in this brane 
of husbandry. The military are, as usual, distributed in the 
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a Poet and one of the prettiest of these, that of [brahim-el- 
Khalil, is also sacrificed ; but the sacred fish are allowed to remain 
unmolested. Ybrihim Pishdi appears by the system now generally 
pursued, to wish gradually to overthrow certain Mohammedan 
prejudices at their very foundation. The large barrack of the 
Turks alone is in part put into requisition; and the castle 1s shut 
up; so that I could not copy a Syriac inscription which | heard of 
in my former journey. The traveller will find in the valley N. of 
the casile two ponds, both full of sacred fish; that near the 
mosque is artificial, that near the castle, natural ; and at its head 
there are several abundant springs of water, which in cold weather 
feels quite warm to the hand, Three of these, carefully exa- 
mined, gave a similar and uniform result of + 21° centigrade 
694° Fabr.); the atmosphere being at the time + 4° centigrade 
(991° Fahr.).* : 
The rivulet which flows past U'rfah to the E. and N.E. is 
called Kari Kéyi; but T fear my authorities were ignorant 
persons, Procopius calls it Scirto, and D’Anville Daisan. The 
latter has got, from some unknown source, most exaggerated 
accounts of its occasional floods: perhaps they are derived from 
some notice of a spring about a mile W- of the town, which is 
saidl sometimes to overflow with a roaring noise, in which the good 
priests of U'rfah say the miraculous handkerchief, having the im- 
ession of our Saviour’s face, was lost. | 
Ma'jiin Beg was extremely civil; wished us, while at U'rfah, 
to live at his expense; and, representing in a strong light the 
dangers of the road that lay before us, was anxious for our taking 
a guard of irregular horse; but at length consented to our start- 
ing with one horseman and a chiish, or officer of irregulars, 
by name Haji "Ali, a bedwin from Tunis, of great activity of 
body, and well known by his fearlessness. Besides this, we had 
our tatdr, a useless old man, two servants, and two surujis. This 
made up a goodly party ; but it did not take away all anxious curi- 
osity about the results of our journey across the “Mesopotamia 
Mediterranea” of Cellarius, where the roving tribes, always un- 
certain in their allegiance, did not now know under whose domi- 
nion they lived, while they were daily exasperated to acts of 











* U'rfab, according to a notice in Bell's Geography, is in 37° 1 N. latitude, The 
mean temperature of such a parallel, according to De Humboldt, would be about 64° 
Fahr. At Mésul, in o lower latitude and less situation, the: of Dimn- 
larnahgih, * Thishe's well,” presents, from Mr. Rich's obwervations compare with my 
own, & y constant temperature of 66° Fabr. So that the Ain-el-#ilghah may be 


U'rfah, Their preser this high temperature during winter prevents the p 
which they supp Ser ome, anal is at re first observed at the spring in Iabik- A 
in ‘Anatolia, highly favourable to the propagation of fish. 
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robbery by the wholesale plunder that was committed upon them 
by those who called themselves their rulers. I elie 
15th.—We were only enabled, as at Aleppo, to set off in the 
evening; but in this country “the start” 1s everything ; and, 
sing Girmish, a small village of Christians, we crossed a 
Lane rivulet, flowing from a glen with a village to the N., where 
hills of chalk abounding in flints succeeded to a district of basa- 
nite. We travelled over these roads for three hours to Kara 
Tepeb, a hill with a village ‘of from thirteen to fourteen houses 
and a few tents. A little beyond it is the Jalib,* here 30 feet 
wide by 1) to@deep. According to Procopius, as quoted by 
DY Anville, there was a castle called Kalaba, where the Jalab 
leaves the foot of the hills; and this would correspond with the 
position of the mound now called Kari Tepeh ina district where 
the Turkish language is now seldom spoken. 
16th.—Our road Iny over an undulating country of horizontal 
limestone of the chalk formation, and we travelled in a circuitous 
manner, always following the valleys, which had an uncommonly 
deserted appearance. Wee fell in, however, after 2 hours’ journey, 
with some tents, where we sought to take a new guide and leave 
the one we had brought from Karé Tepeh to return, but our 
Bedwins had much to do, and plenty of blows were distributed 
before the stubborn Kurds could be got to move. A little be- 
yond this place, we came upon a more open valley, towards the 
head of which was a large encampment : we however turned up a 
valley to the right: it was snowing so densely and blowing so 
hard, that we could scarcely see or hear one another: we had all 
been long anxious for a halting-place, when coming up a lull more 
bleak and exposed than before, our guide made a halt: he no 
longer knew his way, and the village he was leading us to was 
gone. Nothing that I could sny could ward off the blows he got 
from the Bedwins: there was however only one course to pursue, 
which was to return 2 wearisome hours to the encampment: our 
jaded baggage-horses tumbled at every other step ; but Haji "Ali, 
with his yellow boots, was off and on his horse like a mouse, and 
one of our servants kept up his courage and gave quick assistance. 
The evening found us endeavouring to make a fire of a little 
damp grass ; but it was of no avail, and sleep we must in our well- 
drenched clothes. | 
17th—There was another disturbance this morning about 
guides. Hiji “Ali was dealing about blows witha heavy stick, his 
turban haying fallen and left his head bare, while his friend was 
using the butt-end of his gun. Several Kurd horsemen, with an 








* Jalib, anciently pronounced Gélih, is identical with Kalaba.—Ep. 
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ression of countenance that was anything but friendly, had 
ridden into the tent, and the Tatér was eyeing them askance, pre- 
tending to be engaged in saddling his horse. As I bad previously 
balanced means, and knew that we could beat the whole encamp- 
ment by the superiority of our arms and men, I watched thi 
result without interfering. ‘The Pishd's authority was ultimately 
recognised, and a proper mounted guide was given to us: he did 
not, however, prove of much use: we retraced our steps to the 
place whence we set out yesterday evening, and then the snow was 
so deep over the adjoming upland, that no trace of a path was to 
be found: the guide and Haji "Ali were active in ascending hills 
wherever a glance could be obtained of a new country. At length, 
after a tedious ride, we reached an abandoned village, from whence 
we obtained a view of the fertile district of Mizir, where trap- 
rocks, succeeding to the limestone, a sort of cultivated oasis 
occurs, dispersed about which are many villages of tents; in one 
of which, called Chabakcha,* we found another fire made of grass, 
and space enough foranap. The igneous rocks of the Mizir 
district extend to the Kardjah Tigh, distant N.E. about 10 
miles: they also occur at intervals, and occupy by far the greater 
art of Northern Mesopotamia, from hence to the foot of Masius 
near Mardin. 
18th.—We travelled over a cultivated plain, covered however 
with large stones, 2 miles to Zibillit village and tell; here we 
changed our guide, and then pursued our journey generally in a 
direction from 8.E. to E., passing several vil and tells, among 
which was one called Tell Gauran ((Gabr's rues with a ruin on its 
summit, said to be that of a Christian church, tll we came to 
Tell Ja’fer, where it was settled that we should pass the night: 
some parts of the road had been -very stony aml others very 
muddy; it was like the country near Jezireh, and is very bad in 
winter : it is worthy of mention, that although snow from 6 inches 
to 1 foot deep covered the limestone district, the moment we 
came upon the basalt and basanite, none was to be seen. The 
outline of the country is also quite altered, and an infinite variety 
of low rounded hills with grassy valleys intervening, is succeeded 
by long sweeps of cultivated or barren soil, occasional spots being 
covered for miles with nothing but loose stones, This district is 
traversed by many rivulets, chiefly in beds having rocky sides: 
villages inhabited by Millis Kurds (not Turkoméins, os stated in 
some maps) with their seer! tells, are to be seen in 
every direction. To the S.E. the,plain ts bounded by the hills of 
Sinjar; to the S.W. by those of "Abd al "Aziz, and between the 
two is the very remarkable hill called Tell Kaukab (Star hill). 


* Chibikchi —Ep. } Dung-ville.—Ep, 
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Nearer to the N.W. are the hills just traversed, for which I could 
find no name. To the N.E. Karijah Tagh, and beyond it the 
rocky and snow-clad summit of Masius, were now distinetly 
visible. Karajah Tigh is a rocky range of comecal summits of 
trap-rocks, running nearly N. and S. between the districts of 
Siverek and Diyar Bekr. Mount Masius commences at the 
flourishing and wooded village of Derrik, from which it first takes 
its name, and consists of a range of limestone hills, which termi- 
nates rather abruptly in the plain. On one of the boldest of these 
rocks Mardin is singularly perched, while beyond it, the preci- 
pices dwindle away, and are occupied by the monasteries attached 
to Deiri Za'ferin. The prolongation of these hills to the N.E, 
is the celebrated Jebel Tur. From the Deiri Za'ferin, low hills 
advance to the §., and bear the ruins of Dira: they then sweep 
round to the E. opposite Nisibin. The waters of the Jakhjakhah 
(Mygdonius) make their way between two Christian villages, and 
the hills become more lofty (the Karajah Tagh of Mr. Forbes), 
bearing upon their declivities the castle of Khalifah (once a no- 
torious robber of these districts), which is visible from the road 
to either Jezireh or Mosul, and gives its name to these mountains. 
Not far from this the limestone is succeeded by trap rock, which 
forms the conical bill of Ba’arem, and a low range which descends 
down to Jezireh ibn "Omar; a little to the N. of which, this last 
prolongation of Mastus is only separated by the Tigris from the 
bold precipices of Jebel Jidi, which there form a pass well known 
since the days of Xenophon. | 
[Oth.—We went a litle out of our road, although the anxiety 
of our guard was increasing as we approached within sight of the 
castle of Mardin, to visit the ruins of a city called by the natives 
Kébrasir or Koh Hisir* (high head or castle mount). We found 
the ruins to be more extensive and remarkable than we had 
expected, and regretted that circumstances did not allow of any 
delay for measurement and minute examination. The walls of 
the city were built of good square hewn stones (basalt), like those 
of Diyir-Bekr, and were defended by square and round towers. 
The towers on the N. side preserve about half their original 
height, but on the other sides, are more ruinous: the space in- 
cluded within the walls is nearly square, and the extent of any 
one of the sides from 600 to 700 yards: the whole of this sp: 
is filled up with ruins of houses, except towards the E,, where 
there is a large mound, apparently once a building of some 
extent. ‘The houses were constructed of hewn stone with semi- 
circular arches and intervenitg masonry: many of the arches 
are still standing. We found no inscriptions nor Babylonian 
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bricks, but by no means explored all the ruims which cover 
about a mile of ground in and outside of the walls. By far the 
most remarkable remnant connected with the ancient place is 
the burial-ground without the walls, which with respect to its 
construction and arrangement, is the most perfect necropolis that 
I have ever seen: each tomb was a separate and distinct mauso- 
leum, built of massive hewn stones, forming a chamber with three 
arcades, one fronting the entrance and one on each side: each of 
these arcades was divided into two parts, by a huge single slab of 
basalt, soas to contain one coffin above and one below, or six mm the 
same sepulchre. The door itself consisted of another heavy mass 
of basalt, swung upon hinges cut out of the rock, and received into 
circular holes in the building.* Although many of them were 
quite perfect, it required a man’s strength to move them; and as 
a portal was thus left to the houses of the dead, it appears as if, 
as in Egypt, the inhabitants had been in the practice of visiting 
them ; and in the interior there was space for two or three persons 
to walk about in; these tombs were in part underground, laid out 
in regular rows, of which there were about twenty, each contain- 
ing nearly 100 tombs: amidst these are the more lofty ruins 
apparently of churches, not unlike, as are also the houses, those 
at Garsaura: one of these was tolerably perfect; of another the 
walls only rose like pillars from the plain. 

It is impossible, from what we cou d observe, toform any satis- 
factory conjectures as to the antiquity of this city ; but the crosses 
sculptured upon the portals of the tombs and the character of the 
churches, show that it belonged to the Lower Empire, and to 
a Christian community. 

We had a long journey this day, passing several tells that had 
lost their accompanying villages, from the ruins of which we now 
only disturbed some grunting boars, then lost our way in a wide 
grassy plain, and soon afterwards our guide, who turned off, or 
made off to the left, while Haji ‘Ali was reconnoitring to the 
right; but we ultimately reached some Kurd tents, where, not- 
withstanding their protestations against receiving us, we persisted 
in quartering ourselves for the mght: on the whole, the conduct 
of these Kurds must be looked upon as very creditable to them, 
more especially when it is considered that any robbery committed 
at the present moment is certain of a perfect immunity. 

ooth.—Our active Bedwins were obliged to part from us this 
morning, moving off over the plains to Ras el “Ain, while we 
nn en 

® Lon! Lindsay found tombe with somewhat similar masave stone-doors from 4 to 
G inches thick, and still moving on their hinges, at Um Kais, probably the ancient 
Gadara ( Atheneum, No. 564). These tombe were inhabited, ard my companions would 
have the tombe of Kob-Hisir or Kohrasar, to be also houses. 
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crossed a stream called Jahjah,* where there are the ruims of a 
bridge: we now regained the great caravan road, and after a ride 
of 5 hours arrived at Meskd, a stationary village, where we found 
some of the Sultin’s irregular troops: they looked at us with 
wonder; but the presence of a government Tatér saved us from 
troublesome inquiries and examinations. At this place there 1s 
some columnar basalt or rather basanite (angitic basalt), the 
columns of which are twice the size of any at Staffa or Fairhead, 
which are themselves larger than those at the Giant's Causeway. 
About 2 miles from Meské some ruins indicate the former ex- 
istence of a village; another, of which the tall minarets attract the 
traveller's eye on the road from Mésul to Mardin, as well as on the 
sary ron, is called Kochasdr, no doubt a corruption of Kéch- 
Hisir, and was formerly a place of some importance. We tra- 
velled till dark, and stopped at the small village of Gurmalah, 
the castle of Mardin bearing N. 66° FE, 

21st—On our road to Mardin we passed a valley with rivulet 
and olive-groves, beyond which there are two villages built on 
the naked limestone, This place is called Kursii or Gurusdan, 
I had intended not to go up the hill to Mardin, but await at Gol, 
a Christian village on the plain S., a little W. of the city: ‘as, 
however, some delay was likely to arise from our remaining 
below, we trudged up that tedious ascent, and exactly one hour 
from leaving the plain found ourselves at the level of the lower 
wall of the city. 

22nd.—When Turkish affairs assumed so unfayourable an 
aspect as they did upon the late success of the Egyptians, and 
the overthrow of the Sultin’s armies of seven years’ growth, 
Mirdin was one of the first towns to revolt in favour of the old 
state of things: everything that was European was discarded ; the 
new military dress was looked upon as the cause of all musfor- 
tunes, and the ‘Turks to regain their wonted superiority, had 
nothing to do but to reassume their old clothes. Not 7 years ago 
Mardin underwent, from its perpetually mutinous Rly all the 





rigours of a capture by the troops of Reshid Pasha, at which 
time, a mine was so skilfully exploded as to destroy a number 
of the Sultan's troops and a jimi’ or large mosque, without in 
any way affecting the position of the mutineers, who had fled 
into the castle: since that time it has been attached to the Pasha- 


* Ordakhjakhab. See p. 527.—Ep. | 
_ + This tiver isa tributary to the Kaukab, if not that river itself, which may change 
itt name tear Tell Kaukab, Ita from Mr. Forbes's Mermow that all the streame 
flowing frum the S. side of Karly Tigh and the Mirdin hills, fall into the Khabir 
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lik of Diyar-Bekr; and when the Sultin’s government hastened, in 


the midst of its difficulties, to secure its authority, by the appoint- 
ment of Sa'dullah Pasha, the people of Mardin saw no alternative 
but that of surrendering or going over to the Pasha of Mosul. 
The bigoted adherence of the latter to many of the exclusive 
Mohammedan superstitions, had gained for him many adherents 
in the city of Mardin, and he was accordingly allowed to send a 
governor there’ and a small body of troops, for which he no doubt 
received the thanks of the supreme government. Ibrahim Pasha 
will doubtless soon take possession of this town, when probably 
the ruins of the castle will be still further prostrated, and this 
unruly community will be sent to cultivate the beautiful plams 
that lie at its foot. In the mean time authority remains on bat a 
ticklish foundation, and while the Egyptians are sending an agent 
to Diiré, which gives them the command of the great road from 
Constantinople to Baghdad, Sa’dullah Pasha is rifling the un- 
fortunate Derrik on account of a real or supposed correspondence 
with the Chieftain of U'rfah. The irregular ‘cavalry, of which 
there were from 1000 to 1500 at Mardin, were constantly em- 
ployed in scouring the surrounding country in pairs; but they 
performed their duty without spirit. Miirdin, which, from baro- 
metrical observations made during my. former visit, | supposed 
to be 3125 feet, 1 now think, from further consWeration, not to be 
more than 2300 feet above the level of the sea. From the castle 
of Mardin, Tell Kaukab bears S. 4° E.; the Sinjdr hills extend 
generally from S. 54° E. to S. 12° E.; and the hills of ‘Abd-al 
"Aviz from §. 6° W. to S. 42° W.; the road to Mésul 5. 21° E. 
The prospect from Mardin is one of the most striking that can 
be well conceived, not only from the almost infinite extent of cul- 
tivated land that lies stretched out at its fect as on a map, from 
the numerous villages and hillocks with which they are studded 
and which dwindle away in the distance to a mere mole-hill, but 
algo from the vast and almost boundless expanse of nearly level 
ground unbroken by trees or rivers, and for the most part sinking 
gradually from sight to the utmost verge of the horizon, where 
evervthine is indistinct, and here, from the great height at which 
the spectator is placed, so extremely remote. 

o3rqd.—As usual on the first day we only just made a start, 
for when the horses were brought, every one was found to want 
shoeing: we were joined here by a ae and priest of the 
Church of Rome, who were going to Mosul: they had been to 
Constantinople in order to obtain a ferman for building a church, 
but had only succeeded im getting authority to divide one or more 
of the existing Jacobite churches into two parts by a central wall, 
which has in one case been carried into execution since our 
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arrival at Mdsul. We only travelled 3 hours to Harin, a village 
and tell. 

24fh.— About 34 miles from Harin is Kasr Borj, a ruin of 
the same age as Dard, being part of a castle in which, aceording 
to a tradition mentioned by our companion the bishop, a son of 
Darius once lived: 44.miles further on, we left the ruims of Dard, 
with its vast granaries, remarkable tombs, and beautiful reservoirs, 
on our left, In front of Dard there is another large granary still 
called Anbar Dard: the river of Dara, after flowing down into 
the plain, supplies the wants of a large village called Ahmediyah: 
from hence we bore away by rather a devious route to another 
ruin called Kasr Serjin S. 70° E. from the tell of Abmediyah, 
from which it is about 8 miles distant. Of these ruins in the form 
of a parallelogram, nothing remains except the foundations and 
part of two octagonal towers, one of which is almost gone, In 
the evening we arrived at Nisibin. 

After the campaign of Sinjir in 1858, Hifiz Pasha attempted 
to renovate this very ancient city in a still fertile tract of country. 
A village was founded; protection, with some immunities, were 
offered to its inhabitants; and a j4mi’, with a large square build- 
ing, called a kaisr, but serving as barracks, and a khan, were 
erected under the superintendence of Mirzi Pashi, a general of 
cavalry, who fell at Nizib, and was notorious in this neihbour- 
hood for his exactions at Mardin: a large farm was also esta- 
blished ; but all is now neglected: a few trees were planted, but 
it is doubtful whether they will succeed, as it is commonly 
believed that trees will not grow in these plains. Some new 
foundations bad lately come to light; but I could not learn 
whether any antiquities had been met with in these excavations. 
The two tall columns of marble mentioned by Mr. Buckingham, 
and the church of St. James, formed from fragments of the 
ancient Nisihis, and containing some beautiful friezes, still remain 
to remind the traveller of a spot so often mentioned both in civil 
and ecclesiastical history. 

25th.—We had some fine frosty weather; but our compamon 
the priest could not get rid of an ague which he bad caught on 
his journey, crossing the Mygdonius.* We passed Antari anil 
Latif, small villages, and a Christian village called Dezin Dik, 
perched on the very summit of the Mardin Mountains (Masius) to 
the N., We came to Tell Jihin, where, on due consideration, it 
was thought advisable to stop, after. a journey of only 44 hours. 
The inhabitants were most brutal and ill-behaved, and gave us much 
trouble, although we had obtained a guard of four horsemen from 


Wonka ‘ativan call the’ Mivedanlaw Jahich oe dukhuhiab an well me fiw elcced 
rivet west of Maki yedouius Jabjah, or Jakbjakbah, as well as | 
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Nisibin, and were altogether sixteen persons, our party having 
increased as we went along, as teavetlacs who intend to cross 
Sinjar wait in the neighbourhood till others come up, that they 
may altogether form a considerable body. 

26th—We passed the mound and village of *Aznowiar, with a 
rivulet and a few trees: and'one mile beyond it, is a more rapid 
stream, the Hassiwi of Mr. Forbes, which bounds the basaltic dis- 
trict, the limits of which, from Jezireh westwards, are traced in my 
former narrative. ‘The country now changes from a cultivated to 
a grassy plain, broken by occasional ravines and rivulets. After 
a ride of 7 hours, we came to Chil-aghd, two villages close to 
each other, where we were received by a lady who has the ma- 
nagement of the post, and was immediately converted, by a small 
handkerchief, into a warm friend. We accordingly fared well at 
Chil-agh4, and a lamb was killed for our snapper; but our party 
had become so numerous, that by some strange accident it was 
consumed while dressing. 

27th.—We now entered upon a still more desolate tract than 
that which we crossed the day before. Eight miles from Chil- 
Agha was a tell with four tents, the inhabitants of which had been 
lately robbed of thir flocks by some of the Sinjir people. They 
lived under the jurisdiction of Jezireh, and the governor of that 
place had despatched 300 to 400 horsemen, whom we had seen 
the day before on their way, to endeavour to recover some of the 
lost sheep. The tell of Rumalah, as it 1s called, which we were 
now passing, is the commencement of that part of the high road 
to the E, which has been the scene of so many of the foul deeds 
committed by the followers of Khalifah on the one hand, and the 
tribes of Sinjdr on the other; but they were always assisted by 
the villagers. The country is a nearly level and ee 
greensward, without water, and with only here and there a tell or 
mound to break its uniformity. By a proper distribution of the 
waters descending from Masius and the Ba'arem hills, it might 
however be in great part brought into cultivation, and made to 
maintain an industrious population, instead of the worthless vaga- 
bonds to whom it 1s now on doned, 

Every one of our party now began to enliven the tedium of the 
road by tales of robberies and murders committed at various 
points, The Tatar had his tale, the Sdrujis theirs, and most of 
the travellers added to the general stock. I could not, however, 
help feeling a melancholy interest myself, when a mound called 
Char Peri was pointed out to me as the spot where Mr. Taylor 
and his unfortunate companions were murdered some years ago. 
Such occurrences are so many indelible stains upon the govern- 
ment under which they occur; for the tribes of Sinjdr are not 
like the Bedwins of the Desert, and might, with a little trouble 
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and expense, for which the government would ultimately be repaid, 
be kept in order. : 
The mound of Chir Perd, and another of larger dimensions, 
which we passed on this day's journey, were mere accumulations 
of ruins, abounding more particularly in pottery, and apparently 
of Saracenic or Persian origin.. The second mound of rus here 
noticed is called Athlin Tepeh-si,* and appears to have been a 
place of much magnificence. We slept this night by the side of 
a brook called Aiwdnet, our party separating itself into many 
different ErOUpS, busily but vainly endeavouring to blow some wet 
rushes into a fire. , 
28th—We were now approaching, the Tigris, and the red 
sandstone and gypsum deposits on the E. side of the river formed 
low ranges of hills, stretching into the plains of Mesopotamia, 
Jebel Ghirah to the N.E., consisting of sandstone, and the more 
lofty Jebel Mish to the E., of gypsum; both ranges running 
N.W. and S.E. At the foot of Jebel Mish is a tell of the same 
name; on this mound there is a castle erected by Ahmed Pashi, 
the predecessor of Mohammed Pasha, as. governor of Mosul, 
It was built with a view to keep in subjection the tribe of Arabs 
who dwell on the banks of Tigris, and in théyales W. of Jebel 
Mish, not far from the site of Eski. Mésul. This tribe, which 
has for many centuries been here. established, is called the Mésuli 
"Ashirat, ie. the Mdsul-tribe. | ; 
Farther onwards we came to another fort, also built by Ahmed 
Pasha, and. called Faukéni Maraka, to, distinguish it from a. tell 
ata lower level near the meeting of two brooks, called Marika 
Sufli.;. In the evening we reached Abii Marri or Abu Maryam, 
deseribed by Mr,.Forbes. as a ruined Village, near which there 
is a most abundant spring of brackish water, forming a small 
brook, which is, however, soon lost in reedy hollows. This 
undant spring is a subterranean. rivulet, at that time 16 feet 
wide and 2 deep, just issuing again from the earth...Phenomena 
of this. kind are. exceedingly common.in the gypsum-cistrict near 
Mésul, where waters after sweeping along for some distance 
beneath the superincumbent light and porous rock, reappear in 
deep ravines of the same rock, perhaps again to be lost in subter- 
ranean, passages, till these fall in. and. disclose a brook or open a 
valley. On this road, about 2 miles from Aba Marri, there is:a 
remarkable subsidence of this kind; and there is another near 
Mogul, where people go to shoot pigeons. This is easily under- 
stood; but there is another feature in the fypseous districts not 
so easy of explanation, although very frequent; it is the elevation, 
at the surface of the earth, of beds-of gypsum, like so many semi- 
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circular domes. These are sometimes small, at others | 

but seldom above a few feet in diameter, and always hollaw 
within. When we consider that there are sulphur mines and 
aa hot-springs impregnated with sulphureted hydrogen (hye 

si acil) near Madsul, all in the same rock, the effect of the 

olution of gaseous matters immediately presents itself forcibly 
- the mind. 

Abi. Marri was now inhabited, but only by occupiers of tents; 
its kasr, or barrack, was full of soldiers; and the residence, not 
of a Musellim, but of a Zabit, an snleriic officer. 

20¢h.—We advanced towards the eastern foot of the Délibiyah 
hills of Aba Marri, on our left hand. After a journey of two 
hours and a half, we reached the ruins of a village called Khatiin 
‘Arabah-si:* the Abi Marri hills being still on our left hand a 
miles distant, the Délabiyah hills to our nght 3 miles. We had 
passed the ruins of Ddélab} or Dolibiyah 25 minutes before, On 
a plain where there were now only a few silyer-leaved synge- 
nesious plants, an ononis, and a robinia} with withered leaves, but 
as yet not a blade of grass or of bulbous-rooted flowers, a. bright 
orange-coloured caterpillar had survived the sharp frost of the 
night, At 4h. 45m, from Aba Marri we passed Selghat *Ara- 
bah-si, another ruined village; and shortly afterwards, ae the 
village of Abmedat } a mile on our left hand, we continued along 
gypsum hills, from whence we first obtained a view of Mésul, its 
remarkable, tall and falling minaret bearing S. 85° E. We 
reached the Sinjir gate of that city, 7 hours from the time when 
we left Aba te ; but while we were allowed to enter ourselves, 
our baggage was ordered round to the palace, in order to be exa- 
mined, Mohammed Pasha is remarkably strict, and allows no 
one to enter or go out of the town without his permission; and it 
is next to umpossible for a ra'yah, or native, to obtain permission 
to leave it altogether: at the same time,. correspondence with 
Constantinople is as much as possible imped 
means the. population of the city is constantly on the increase, 
amd it may probably boast of from 40 to 45,000. inhabitants, 
Handsome new barracks have been erected outside of the walls 
near the Tigris; and the Arabs can no longer come and rob with 
impunity at the very gates. The reverses of Nizib were not felt 
at this distance; and thus, while other Pashaliks are in a state of 
temporary depression, Mosul is more pepoieie and more oeeeey 

ever. 
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AV.—Report of a Journey to the Sources of the Ama Deryd 
(Orus); with some Observations on the River Indus. By 


Lieut, Woon, I. N. 


Arter observing that the Indus, from the flatness of the alluvial 
land at its mouths, and the perpetual changes to which the course 
of the streams forming its Delta are liable, presents insuperable 
obstacles to navigation by any but very small vessels, such as the 
natives use, and that Kardchi is the only harbour near its entrance 
which affords safe anchorage. from February to October, Lieut 
Wood says, that by means of fairs established at suitable places 
on the banks of the river, depéts might be formed for goods sent 
by European merchants, and a beneficial commerce carried on 
with the natives of Afghdnistin on one side, and the Panjab on 
the other, who at present have no intercourse with Europe, except 
by very circuitous routes, Wool, he observes, might be procured 
to almost any amount by that channel. The tr immediately 
above the commencement of the alluvial deposit, furnishes rock- 
salt, alum and sulphur, in the immediate neighbourhood of the river. 
Good coal is found near K4li-bigh, but in beds of such small 
depth as to make it doubtful whether they could be profitably 
worked. Tron and other metals abound in the mountains between 
that place and Atak. Grain and other indispensable articles of 
food could also be supplied by the Indus to Western India, inde- 
pendently of the monsoon, so as to secure that country from sucha 
calamity as the dearth of 1814, the horrors of which are so feel- 
ingly described by Captain Basil Hall. 

It is in vain, says Lieut. Wood, to look for remains of antiquity 
in such a country as the Delta of the Indus, where the buildings 
themselves are so perishable, and the changes in the river's 
channels so frequent and destructive. ‘The imbedded hull of a 
gun-brig, near Sikkar, is a striking evidence of the latter cireum- 
stance, which may also be inferred from the tamarisks everywhere 
indigenous between Karéchi and Kach‘h ( Cutch), which are mere 
shrubs in the lower tracts, and large trees* higher up the country. 
The Heads of the Indus, or rivers of the Panj-ab, are subject to 
similar changes; and that, says Lieut. Wood, will account for our 
inability to find any remains of the altars erected by Alexander 
at the easternmost limits to which his army had advanced. 

The Trial by Ordeal, which is still prevalent among the 
natives on the banks of the Indus, was very unexpectedly wit- 


* But are they of the same species? The tamarisks indigenous in southern Europe, 
and in most parts of Asia, rarely, if ever, attain the size of trees, —Ep. 
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nessed by Lieut. Wood. “ Seeing a crowd,” he says, “ one day 
congregated round a well, I walked to the spot, and was witness to 
the following Trial by Ordeal, which may be termed that of water, 
and the bow and arrow. The depth of water in the well was 18 
feet, and in its centre stood an upright pole. Two criminals were 
to be tried for theft, one of whom was already in the well, clinging 
to the pole, with only his head above the water. A little on one 
side, with his back to the criminal, stood an archer with his bow 
bent and his arrow on the string. Ata given signal, away went 
the arrow, and the culprit disappeared. No sooner had the arrow 
reached the ground than a young man, swift of foot, left the bow- 
mans side and made towards it, which on reaching, another 
runner, equally fleet, snatched up the arrow and set off for the 
well. As he reached us at a winning pace, all eyes looked over 
the parapet into the well for the criminal’s reappearance, His 
friends breathed short, while hope and fear were depicted in the 
countenance of all, At last the runner reached the goal, and was 
followed by the appearance of the suspected person. A loud 
shriek proclaimed the latter's innocence, and the crowd's satis- 
faction. The other criminal now prepared to descend into the 
well; but before doing so, a lock was shorn from his thin grey 
hairs and fastened to the arrow. He wns the reverse of confi- 
dent, and his looks were certainly not in his favour. Prayers 
were offered, and many fingers pointed to the heavens, while 
voices exclaimed, ‘ Allah will clear the innocent!’ The trial 
was gone through, and with the same happy result as before. 
These injured men were now placed upon the backs of two 
bystanders, and so mounted, were led through among the crowd 
to receive its noisy congratulations. This over, their female rela- 
tions came forward, and contented themselves with printing a 
silent kiss upon the cheeks of the once suspected but innocent 
men.” * 

The Indus beyond Kalaé-bigh, where it escapes from its moun- 
tain barriers, being little better than a series of rapids as far as 
Atak, that portion of its course had never been exammed. Lieut. 
Wood was therefore directed by Sir Alexander Burnes to go up 
by water, while Sir Alexander himself proceeded by land: but, 
with a good boat and a powerful crew, it was not possible to work 
against the stream for more than about 20 miles, to Tora Mali. 
Quitting the stream, therefore, at that point, and going by land to 
Atak, Lieut. Wood procured a boat there and went down the 


= The ase of the word bi Allah," in Lieut. eecar oe bopper ping sy 
to wuppuse natives were Muselmdins: aa, ever, ei rikaha, or trial by ordeal, 
is one of the most ancient ordinances of the Hindd law ( Hes., i. 402, $00), they 
were probably Hind is,—Ep. 
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Indus to Kalé-bigh, in order to complete the survey from Atak 
to the Sea. “ The passage," he says, “was fearful enowgh in 
some places; nor could he say where it was most so.” Ovcasion- 
ally the channel is contracted and pent in by high rocky walls on 
each side, and the stream rushes onwards at the rate of 9 miles 
an hour: in other places the current is opposed by a jagged ledge, 
and the water foams and rages along through narrow channels, 
and dashes over the protruding rocks that continually impede its 
course. Immediately above Kald-bégh the stream is enclosed 
between walls 100 feet high. 

Lieut. Wood, on his return, followed up the western branch 
of the Indus,* through the country of the thievish Bangi Khiaal, 
Khattak, and Bangash tribes; stopped some days to examine the 
sulphur-mines near Kohat, crossed the Afridi mountains, and, 
after rejoining the mission at Péshdwer, returned next day down 
the Kabul River to Atak, in order to connect those two points by 
chronometric observations. From the to Mit’han-koét, where 
the rivers of the Panjib join the Indus, our maps, he observes, 
are generally correct in latitude, but wrong in engi | while 
the reverse is the case between Mit’han-két and Atak. Two ex- 
cellent chronometers, used by Lieut. Carless, I. N., in the survey 
of the Mouths of the Indus (Royal Geogr. Jour. viii, 528), were 
carried by Lieut. Wood through the whole of these jourmes, and 
their regularity was such that the positions determined by the 
mean of their data may be fully relied upon. In the latitude of 
places between Péshawer and Kabul, he adds, there is an error in 
our maps of about 10 miles. 

The remainder, and most important part, of this Report, shall 
be given in his own words :— | 

— © We had not been many days in Kabul when I was sent to map 
the adjacent province of Kéh-Diman, from which I was soon 
recalled, to accompany Dr. Lord into Tartary, On starting, we 
altempted to penetrate by a new route to Europeans,—the Pass 
of Sari-lang; but the season was too far advanced; and after 
having been all nearly lost in the snow, we returned to Kabul, 
and thence proceeded by the common road of Bimiyin. 

“We had a carte blanche from Sir A. Burnes, who, with his 
well-known zeal for the improvement of reography, was not want- 
ing in stimulating us to make the best use of ‘this glorious oppor 
tunity, We reached Kunduz on the 4th December, 1839, and by 
the 10h Dr. Lord had obtained permission of Murid Beg for me to 
trace the Ami (Oxus) to its source; and next day I started on this 








* Of which there is no trace in our best map.—Eb. 
T Lieut. Wood does not saywhether N. or S--Ep. 
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interesting journey, In Badakhshin I was delayed a month, by 
the severity of the season and unfavourable accounts of the roads ; 
but here | had ample employment, in making vocabularies of the 
different dialects spoken around, there being in Badakhshan alone, 
five in use. In the interim I also visited a deposit of lapis lazuli, 
and saw, though ice and snow debarred any farther approach, the 
direction of the celebrated ruby mines, about 40 miles to the S. 
That month, however, was a weary one ; and right glad was I 
again to set forward towards the original object of my expedition. 
On the 31st of January, 1838, going up the Amii, we reached 
Wakhan (the Vokan of Marco Polo) ;* and in this valley, were 
fortunate enough to stumble on a horde of that singular people the 
Kirghiz, from Pamir, who this season, for the first time on record, 
had come down to pass the winterin Wakhan, instead of descending 
along the table-land to Khékand, Our introduction to them was as 
follows. Inthe midst of a heavy fall of snow, we reached a village 
called Ishtrakh. I should have passed it unnoticed, but for a 
Tibetian yik or kih-gii (mountain cow), as the animal is here 
called, standing before a door with its bridle in the hand of a 
Kirghiz boy. ‘There was something so novel in the sight that I 
could not resist the impulse of mounting so strange a steed; but 
in doing so, met with a stout resistance from the little fellow who 
had it in charge. In the middle of our dispute the boy's mother 
made her appearance, and very kindly permitted me to try the 
animal's paces. It stood about 34 feet high, was very hairy and 
powerful. Its belly reached within 6 inches of the ground, which 
was swept by its bushy tail. The long hair streamed down its 
dew-lap and dore-} giving it, but for its horns, the appearance 
of a huge Newfoundland dog. It bore a light saddle, with horn 
stirrups ; a cord let through the cartilage of the nose, served for a 
bridle. Nor was the rider less interesting than the steed she 
bestrode. The good Kirghiz matron wore some half-dozen petti- 
coats, under a showy blue-striped gown ; the whole silting close to 
her person, anil held there, not by ribbons, but bya stout leathern 
belt round her waist. Her rosy cheeks and Chinese countenance 
shone from under a high white starched tiara or crown, while a 
broad band of the same colour and material protected her ears, 
mouth, and chin; worsted gloves covering the hands ; and her feet 
were equally well taken care of. She chid her child for not per- 
muitting me to mount the mab eAths and I quite won the good 
woman's heart, by praising the lad’s spirit, and hanging a string 
of beads about his neck, y 


*¥ bap. i. Fr. Vers, ; Mascham, i. ch. xxxvii. Latin Vers. (Rec. de Voyages 
ciété de Géographie,) See also Astley's Coll. of Voyages, iv., 
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« Nor were the natives of the valley less interesting than these 
strangers, since all the rulers around professed to be descendants 
of Alexander the Great. I imay add that in this secluded region 
traces, faint, but marked, of Zoroaster's creed, are still found; not 
to mention the ruins of three temples ascribed to his followers, 
one of which is still known as belonging to Sumri Atish Purast, 
or Sumri, the fire-worshipper. 

“From Wakhin, escorted by the Kirghizes, we set out for 
Pamir, having first ascertained that one of the sources of the 
Amu lay there. Going up the stream, sometimes on its frozen 
surface, at others in its rough snow-encumbered valley, we 
reached a plain, where, to quote from Marco Polo, “ you might 
suppose the surrounding summits to be the highest land im the 
world. Here, between two ranges, you perceive a large lake, 
from which flows a handsome river that pursues its course along 
an extensive plain covered with the richest verdure.” This 
account of the Venetian traveller is substantially, though not li- 
terally, correct. 

My own remarks made on the spot were as follow :—“ We had 
no occasion to remark the absence of snow this day; for every step 
in advance, it lay deeper and deeper, and near as we had ap- 
proached to the source of the Ami (Oxus), we should not have 
succeeded in reaching it, had the river not been frozen. We 
were fully 2 hours in forcing our way through a field of snow not 
500 yards in extent. Each horse of the party took the lead by 
turns, and struggled onwards until exhaustion brought it down in 
the snow, where it was allowed to lie and recruit its strength, 
while another was brought forward. It was such a relief when 
we again got upon the river, that in the elasticity of my spirits, I 
pushed the pony to a trot: this a Wikliini perceiving, seized bold 
of the bridle, and cautioned me against the wind of the mountain ; 
we had indeed felt the effect of a highly rarefied atmosphere ever 
since leaving Wakhin; but the ascent being gradual, its effects 
were inferior to what would be experienced in climbing a moun- 
tain of equal altitude. As we got near to the head of the Ami 
(Oxus), the ice became weak and brittle: a fact of whicha yabti's 
(pony’s) disappearance gave the first warning: though deep, 
there was fortunately little current at the place where the accident 
occurred ; and as the missing animal was fastened to one of its 
companions by a halter, it was extricated at the expense of its 
gear and lading. The kind-hearted Kirék4sh (mule driver), to 
whom the animal belonged, wrapped it in felts, took off his own 
warm putin (a large coat of sheepskin with the wool inside), and 
bound it round the shivering beast: had it been his son instead of 
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his yabii, he could not have passed a more anxious night as to the 
effects of the ducking. The morning in due course dawned, the 
yiba was alive, and the good mule-driver thankful. 

“ Shortly after this accident we came in sight of a rough-looking 
building decked out with horns of the wild sheep, and all but 
hidden in the snow. It was the last home of many a wandering 
Kirghiz, and Jay a little to the right of our line of road; but on 
coming abreast of it, the leading horseman who chanced to be of 
the same tribe, pulled up and dismounted: his companions fol- 
lowed him, and wading through the deep drift, reached a tomb- 
stone, the top of which was uncovered: before this they knelt, all 
encumbered as they were with their huge forked matchlocks 
strapped to their backs, and offered up prayers to the Almighty: 
the whole of the party involuntanly stopped till they had 
finished. The stillness of the scene, the solitariness and wintry 
aspect of the waste, with the absence of all animated nature save 
the Kirghizes and ourselves, was not unimpressive to a reflecting 
mind. 4 

“ After quitting the surface of the river, and having travelled 
about an hour along its right bank, the Kirghizes signified its 
source to be very near. Declining a little to the left hand, we 
ascended a low mound that shut out the view to the cuatwennl, 
and on reaching its summit at about 5 o'clock in the afternoon, 
we stool (to use the native jal oer upon the Bami Dunya 
(terraced roof of the world); while before us lay stretched out a 
noble lake, from the W. end of which issued the infant river 


Ama (Oxus). This fine sheet of water,* the length of which is 
14 miles by 1 in mean width, is crescent-shaped, the chord 
of the are extending duc FE. and W. On three sides it is 
bordered by hills which, along its southern convexity, rise into 
mountains manthed with eternal snow, from which never-failing 
source this lake is sapenee To the E. and N. the hills are 
nidgy and low, few swelling to the height of 500 feet, and all are 
free from snow long before the icy fetters of the lake are dis- 
solved. On the W. the water is confined by the mound before 
mentioned, and the passage by which the rivulet escapes looks 
much as if it had cut in a-natural embankment. The 
stream, when clear of the reservoirs, is 5 yards wide and a 
little better than ses? pti 3 over a smooth bed with a 


* Jt is known in Turkistin by the name of Sari- xa, which literally means the heme 
of the Darah, Sir signifying the head, and dof a darah, defile, or valley, [The mre 
seems to have been misled by his knowledge of Persian; Darahi Sir is 
valley of the Sir Jaxaries), bere confounded with the Ami (Oxus): Kal na Tukioh 

worl, gal (ike the French word gueule), at Constantinople, and signifying 

alake, ‘The Tétérs say Kil or K61.—Ep. | 
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gentle velocity of from 3} to 4 miles per hour. Its colour, like 
the Inke, was touched with a reddish shade, and the smell of the 
water was slightly fetid. The temperature of both was 32° of 
Fahrenheit, and yet neither were frozen when they parted. The 
rill continued free for about 4a mile below its fountain-head, and 
the same phenomenon extended over 15 square yards of the lake.* 
The mean of several observations on the boiling point of water 
by our thermometer,} gave 15,600 feet for the level of the lake 
above the sea; nor do I think the highest peaks of the snowy 
mountains lying on the 8. side of the lake, rise 3400 feet higher, 
which would give about 19,000 feet for the altitude of the Pamir 
or Tartaric Caucasus.” 
* The ice on other portions of the lake waa :3 feet thick. 
+ This thermometer is now in the pomeaion of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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ANALYSES. 


I.—Reise in die Steppen des sitdlichen Russiands, &c. [Journi 
through the Steppes of Southern Russia, undertaken by Dr. F. 
Genet, accompanied by Dr. C. Cravs and Mr. A. Bera- 
MANN.] Dorpat. 1898. Published by C. A. Kuvee. 
Communicated by Miss WiLKINs. 

In. January, 1954, Dr. F..Gorbel, accompanied by two of his 

upils, left Dorpat to explore the Steppes of Southern Russia. 

His chief objects were to examine the various salt-lakes of that 

district and the salt-plants, in reference to their geographical dis- 

tribution and their use in the fabrication of soda—and to analyse 
chemically the waters of the Caspian, Black, and Azov Lakes, and 
the gaseous exhalations of the mud volcano of Taman; while 
barometrical and hodometrical measurements and a collection of 
the most important productions of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms were not to be neglected. His work consists of two thin 
quarto volumes, of which the first contains the narrative of his 
journey, the second the results of his scientific investigations. 

Dr. Geebel left Dorpat on the 21st of January; went first to St 

Petersburg, and thence to Moscow, where he spent six days in 

ining the ancient city of the Tzars; he left it on the 15th of 

February, and taking the high road to Sardtav, through Vladimir, 

Murom, and Pengza, arrived there on the 15th. Sardtav lies on 

the right bank of the Volga, which is there 4 versts broad: here 

he was obliged to await the retarn of spring before he pro- 
ceeded to the Steppes; and on the 15th of April he set out again 
over the hills near the Volga, still covered with masses of snow 
and ice, which filled all the ravines. The next station was the 

German colony Talovka; between which and the next station, Ust 

Salikha, the land was partly arable, partly steppe covered with 

the stipa pennata, on which large herds were feeding. Then 

passing through the colonies Kamenka and Ust Gresnukha, he 
arrived at Kamishin, where he left Dr. Claus and went on to the 

Elton-lake, in order to obtain a simulianeous level of the two 

points. Kamishin lies close to the Volga, where the bank is high 

andl steep, consisting of chalky marl and beds of clay; but the 
opposite bank is flat, sandy, and covered with willows. On the 
18th of April, after visiting a Malo-Russian village on the other 

. side of the Volga, Dr. Goebel went on to Taki, which he left at 5 
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the following morning. <A strange feeling seized him, he says, at 
the emptiness and uniformity which surrounded him—nothing 
being visible but the sky and the steppe. At 10 he reached the 
Peshchinaya station, where he met many Tartars from the 
government of Kazan trading with the Khin of the Kirghizes. 
The next station, Gozudarevi, lay only a few versts from a bitter 
salt-lake, Gdrkoye O'zero (Mountain Lake), which he visited to 
obtain some of its water. Before he reached the lake he passed over 
large tracts covered with masses of white efflorescent salt, of which 
he took some, as well as of the earth lying beneath it, in order to 
analyse it chemically. The shore of the lake was shining, and 
covered with saline plants; the lake about 30 versts in circam- 
ference, He reached the Elton-lake on the same evening. The 
surface of the lake was not then covered, as it is later in the year, 
with a crust of salt; but a number of crystals of salt were formed, 
which sank as soon as they had acquired a certain size and weight. 
The water is nowhere more than 84 vershéks® (14} inches) in 
depth, and covers a firm white ground of salt. The Calmuks 
gave it the name of Altim Nor, ‘Golden Lake,’ whence its name 
Elton. It was found by observations on the 2ist of April, to be 
6°5 toises lower than the Volga at Kamishin. On the 23rd he 
left the shore of the Elton-lake, and arrived at the palace of the 
Khin Jehdngir, which is tastefully built of wood, and furnished 
with costly Persian carpets and other luxuries. In summer the 
Khan lives under a tent in the steppe. To the N.E. of the 
Khan's palace, at a distance of about 2000 paces (schritten), begin 
the Rynpeski sand-hills; they extend in a northerly direction about 
20 versts (13; miles); on the E. they are from 20 to 50 versts 
(135 to 20 miles) in breadth, and, turning first to the 5.E. and 
then 5., extend to the northern shore of the Caspian. 

These sand-downs are of a very peculiar form, and have a 
strange and indescribably gloomy aspect; they are heaped up in 
the form of waves, alternating with hollows of equal dimensions, 
Good water is found a few feet deep in the sand. 

The Kirghizes who inhabit this tract are a strong-looking race, 
with brown faces of the Mongolian character ; their mode of life 
is simple, and they generally attain a great age. On the 2fith of 
April Dr. Goebel left the Khin’s dwelling. In order to de- 
termine the route, he took his hodometer, and tablet in hand, 
directed their course by watch and compass, for they travelled 
without any road straight through the steppe, which was at first 
firm and grassy, and about 1000 paces in breadth, sometimes 
wider and sometimes narrower, while on both sides, and before 
them, sand-hills were to be seen, which, as they approached, 





* The vershik is 19 in. English. 
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seemed to divide, and were separated by firm, green, winding 
valleys, containing many salt and fresh-water pools. 

27th—The steppe became hilly, and Dr. Gerbel's course, 
which had been from N.E. to E., was afterwards to the N. 

28th.—The sand-steppe now changed to loam. He reached 
the caravan-road from Astrakhin to Orenburg, but soon left it 
again, and pursued an E. and afterwards a N.E. course, often 
passing many large ponds overgrown with reeds, continuations of 
the Kamysh-Samara lake; and crossing the Litthe Uzen, which 
flows into that lake, on a rough bridge of trees, arrived at Glinyot. 
The Kamysh-Samara lake consists of two separate sheets of 
water, of which one is fed by the Lite Uzen, the other by the 
Great Uzen; both consist ofa number of larger or smaller basins 
connected with each other by natural canals. The lake of the 
Little Uzen consists of 10 or 12 such basins, and is 120 versts 
(80 miles) in circumference. That of the Great Uzen is larger. 
The shores of the lake are swampy, and overgrown with reeds— 
whence its name, which signifies “ darkened with reeds.""* Glinyoi 
has 271 inhabitants, a mixture of Russians, Cossacks, Calmuks, 
and Tartars. On leaving Glinyoi Dr. Geebel went northwards 
to Stepdnovo O'zero, a small salt-lake, on the surface of which 
shone a number of crystals, and its bottom had a smooth salt 
coating of such firmness as to bear both horse and nder. 

These salt-lakes, says Dr. Goebel, produce a singular impres- 
sion, looking like cold glittering plas of ice amidst the green 
aml blooming sail. ‘Turning eastwards, he passed four large [resh- 
water lakes, and came to the Great Uzen river, which he crossed 
on a raft. The distance from Glinyoi, according to the hodo- 
meter, was 194 versts (13 miles). The steppe was here more uni- 
form than on the other side of the Uzen, and did not present the 
same wavy formation. No tents nor flocks were to be seen, 
nothing but treacherous images of lakes, towns, and forests. It 
belongs to the Uralian Cossacks,} and is used by them for pasture. 
Turning E.N.E. over a beaten track, and then direct E., the 

y reached Kalmikova on the Uril. The right bank of the 
eal ds from 3 to 4 fathoms high; the left flat and adorned with 
beautiful willows and poplars and luxuriant meadows. The 
stream is rapid, and its waters turbid, and it 1s from 150 to 200 
fathoms broad. The distance from Glinyoi to Kalmukova, 145 
versts (90% miles); 45 versts further, passing through the out- 
posts Krasnoyar and Kharkin, he arrived at the fortress of the In- 
derski mountains. All along the right bank of the Unil there tsa 
line of posts to guard against the irruptions of the Kirghizes, who 
inhabit the opposite steppe. Dr. Gorbel explored the Inderski 

salt-lake, which is smaller than the Elton, and 46 versts (308 


® Rather “ eT with reniis.” ‘Literally « reed-grown.” —Ep, 
+ Properly Kazik. 
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miles) in circumference, and then hastened through Sarachik to 
Guryev. The country between Sarachik and Guryev appeared 
very rich; the earth was black, and clothed with luxuriant grass; 
there were a number.of channels running from the Ural to the 
Caspian, all dry, At Guryev the waters of the Urdil flow in one 
channel, and divide 6 versts (4 miles) below the town, The first 
branch flows into the Béloi Imén, 12 versts (8 miles) 5.E. from 
Guryev ; the next, the Poltival, flows westwards to the sea. Aftera 
short course, the stream again separates into four branches, which 
flow 8.8.W., S., and 5.S.E. into the sea; they are the Yaitsky, 
Zolotoi, Guilaya Bukharka and the Peretask ; so that, of the former 
many mouths of the Ural, only six now remain, which le from 12 
to 14 versts (8 to 91 miles) from Guryev.. Many considerable 
branches which, ten years ago, were navigable, are now dried up 
and overgrown with reeds. Even the Poltavai, through which 
Dr. Goebel passed, was already so small that his vessel touched 
the sides, and probably in a few years it will no longer be navi- 
gable. This drying up of the mouths of the Ural is occanoned 
by the mud and sand brought down by the river, and doubtless 
increased by the fisheries: for there is not an inch of the river’s 
bed undisturbed by the fishermen’'s nets, which set the sand and 
mud in motion: these, naturally flowing to the mouths, are there 
detained by the reeds with which the banks are covered. The 
waters of the Caspian also are slowly decreasing. Dr. Gorbel 
visited several of the islands in the Caspian, and baving explored 
some hills of gypsum at a short distance from Guryev, then went 
along the northern shore of the Caspian in his way to Astrakhan. 
In the upper part of that town which stands on an elevated island 
of the Volga, there is a fine cathedral, the towers of which com- 
mand a beautiful view of the city with its broad streets and canals 
bordered by trees, the haven covered with ships and of the broad 
majestic Volga with its beautiful green islands. Astrakhan is 85 
versts (562 miles) from the mouth of the river, After visiting the 
Glauber-salt lakes at Kigach, Dr. Goebel went northwards to the 
Arzargar, which is a high loamy steppe stretching from 5,W. to 
N. about 28 versts (18% miles), and in breadth from 5 to 6 versts 
(3} to 4 miles), and containing a number of gypsum hills varying 
in size and elevation, most of them having a semicircular form, 
and many being crater-shaped at the to ‘ the highest, AooorTT ing 
to barometrical measurement, had an elevation of 60} feet above 
the steppe, the steppe being from 80. to 100 feet above the level 
of the neighbouring salt-lakes.. Pursuing his course ina N,W. 
direction, he came to Chapchachi, a ridge of hills elevated about 
GO feet above the steppe in the form of an oval, enclosing a loamy, 
flat and salt valley containing many salt-pools. ‘The hills ‘con- 
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firm, and contained clear and perfectly transparent cubes. Thence 
out of the flat steppe, and stretching from N.W. to 5: at its foot 
lies the large salt-lake Baskunshatskoi Solénoi (saltern of Bash- 
kunshit), commonly called the Bogdo lake, which 1s 40 versts 
(263 miles) in circumference. The Kalmuks consider the sum- 
mit of the mountain holy, and neither threats nor bribes will in- 
duce them to ascend it, | 

On the 16th of June Dr. Goebel reached the large village of 
Viadimirevka, which terminated the journey through the steppe. 
The whole distance from Khochetavka to this village was 338-3 
versts (2254 miles), He then crossed the Volga to Chérnoiyar, 
and thence pursued the post-road to Sarepta, which he reached 
on the afternoon of the 17th. It lies picturesquely on the de- 
clivity of the Volga mountains, which here, for the last tume, 
approach the river, and then turning suddenly to the 5. are lost 
in the Kalmuk steppe. . He visited the medicinal springs at 7 
versts (4 miles) from Sarepta; and on the 19th went over the 
mountain ridge which stretches behind Sarepta, in a zigzag direc- 
tion to the river Manych, and afterwards turns into the Chérnoe- 
morskdi (Black Sea) territory. At Dubovka this ridge separates 
from the Volga-hills; and Pallas, not without reason, considers it 
as having been formerly the shore of the Caspian. Its height 
at Sarepta was 390-8 feet above the level of the Volga. At 
Sarepta Dr. Goebel was detained four weeks by fever. 

On the 13th July Dr. Clans went to Pati Isbensk, on the Don, 
to take the level of the river, and found it to be 125 feet above 
the level of the Volga at Sarepta. On the 16th of July Dr. Gebel 
followed Dr. Claus to Pati Isbensk; and on the 19th they left 
that place and proceeded to Taganrég. The road at first led 
over the hills near the Don, where they saw on all sides ancient 
sepulchral mounds, and then descended into the beautiful valley 
of the Chir, the flora of which was quite different from that of the 
steppe of the Volga, being entirely European. From Taganrdg 
they sailed to Yeni Kaleh (new castle), from which the large and 
active mud volcano in the peninsula is only distant a few versts. 
The lighthouse is on the point of a ridge on the sea-beach, 
peau to which runs another ridge at the distance of about 1 verst. 

ere are found springs of naphtha, and mud volcanoes. Many 
of the summits of the hills have aye varying from 4 inches 
to several feet in circumference, filled with a slimy mass, in a 
bubbling state, as if boiling, although its temperature did not 
then vary from that of the atmosphere: from time to time, it 
overflowed and ran down the sides of the mountain. The mud 
was the same grey clay as that found in the salt-lakes of the 
Kirghiz steppe, and in the Caspian and Azov-seas. The salt-lake 
Chakrakskoi lies close to the sea of Azof, being divided from iton 
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the N. side only by a narrow strip of land, and it is of the same 
elevation. ‘Taman lies 100 yards from the shore, and 19 versts 
(12g miles) from Taman is the nearest mud volcano on the ndge 
of a mountain, from 200 to 500 feet high. The whole mountain, 
from the summit to the foot, was covered with ejected mud, which 
on the lower part was overgrown with grass, 

On its summit many mud volcanoes were in activity, which from 

time to time threw out clay mixed with salt water. A number of 
openings, large and small, were dried up; so it appears probable 
that in time the rest may cease. ‘The gas and mud were without 
smell; the water had a salt taste: 5 or 4 versts further on, there 
are springs of naphtha. 
On the 8th of August the travellers went from Kerch to 
Theodosia, and visited by the way the Sivash or Putrid Sea. 
Theodosia is one of the most beautiful towns of the Crimea, 
adorned with many new and tastefully-built stone houses, while 
the remains of the ancient walls and towers call to mind its former 
grandeur. Among the public buildings are a Greek and 
a Roman Catholic church, two synagogues, two mosques, the 
custom-house and the lazaretto. Whilst in possession of the 
Genoese, it was so populous and flourishing that it obtained the 
name of the Constantinople of the Crimea. Its haven is secure, 
spacious, and deep, so that large vessels can come up to the quay. 
Its inhabitants, 4500 in number, are Russians, Germans, Tartars, 
Greeks, Armenians and Jews: Gipsies have huts outside of the 
town. From Theodosia they went to Sympherdpol ; thence round 
the southern coast of the Crimea, which Dr. Gerbel describes as 
containing all that 1s most beautiful in nature; in short, an earthly 
paradise. The population, Dr. Goebel remarks, is evidently not 
what it was in earlier times, and the land is lying uncultivated. 

They thence proceeded to Eupatoria or Kozlév, visiting by the 
way the salt-lakes and mud-baths of Sik. At Eupatoria they 
imspected a newly-made Artesian well. It was 440 feet deep, 
and the water rose to within 7 fect of the surface of the ground. 
The water tasted slightly salt and sulphureous, It is to be con- 
veyed in pipes to the sea-shore, where it will spring 4 feet above 
the surface. } 

From Kozlév they went to Perekdép, and thence to Khersén, 
where, while Dr. Goebel was engaged in some barometrical 
measurements on the banks of the Dnieper, he was suddenly 
surrounded by the police, and with difficulty saved his barometer, 
which they endeavoured to carry off, as an unknown and suspicious 
instrument. On the 24th of August they left Khersdn, crossed the 
Bug at Nikolayev, and thence proceeded to Odessa. On the 
28th they left Odessa, and on the 15th of September again reached 


Dr. Gebel on his return submitted to M. Parrot his ek? 
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metrical measurements of the levels of the Caspian and Black 
Seas, which M, Parrot calculated and arranged. They are, first, 
barometrical observations made in Astrakliin by M. Osse, and at 
the same time by Dr. Goebel, at different points of the sea of 
Azov and the Black Sea; secondly, a whole year's continued ob- 
servations at Sympherdpol, directed by M. Steven, with whom 
Dr. Gebel left one of his barometers; while during the same 
ver M. Osse made simultaneous observations at Astrakhin. 
The first series of observations, extending from July 24, 1834, to 
August 25th of the same year, gives as the result, the level of the 
Caspian, 7°1 toises lower than that of the Black Sea; but this, 
which is the simple arithmetical average of all the observations, 
M. Parrot afterwards reduced to 5.5 toises: a5 on some days 
many observations were made, and on others only one, and any 
variation of the barometer occasioned by temperature would be 
multiplied by the number of observations, he thought the fairest 
way would be to take first the average of the daily measurements, 
and then to reckon from that the general average, which was 
thus reduced to 5°3 toises. The observations made by M. Steven 
in Sympherdpol, and M. Osse in Astrakhiin, from September Ist, 
1834, to September Ist, 1855, give, as the result, the level of the 
Caspian 16.5 toises lower than that of the Black Sea. But this” 
difference M. Parrot considers to be almost entirely owing to the 
difference in temperature between the two places, the lower tem- 
perature in Astrakhin depressing the barometer. 

The particulars of this calculation are detailed at length in the 
fifth chapter of the second volume. M. Parrot's general conclusion _ 
from all these observations is, that it is highly probable that 
there is no important difference of level between the two seas, 
The observations of M. Parrot in 1811, made the level of the 
Caspian 300 feet lower than that of the Black Sea; but his ob- 
servations in 1830 gave a difference of only 3:6 feet. The trigo- 
nometrical survey made by the Russian government in 1836-7 
gives as the result, the level of the Caspian 10)-2 Russian or 
English* feet (94-9 French feet, old measure) lower than that of 
the Black Sea. j 

The second volume contains a detail of the various chemical 
analyses of the saline waters, earths and plants collected; baro- 
metrical measurements of the seas, lakes, hills, and rivers visited ; 
bodometrical measurements of the distances; an analysis of the 
map of the Kirghiz Steppe between the Volga and Ural, with 
historical notices of its earlier condition, and an index of the 
plants in the steppe near the Caspian. 

* ‘The Russians very commonly use the English foot. 

¢ This is mentioned in a communication from Baron A. von Hombeldt, in vol. viii., 
p- 135, of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, ; 
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I].—Anfenthalt und Reisen in Mexico. [Residence and Jour- 
nies in Mexico between the Years 1825 and 1834, §e.] By 
Josepu Burxarr. Stuttgardt. 1836, Communicated by 


Masor,CnartTres. 


Tne vast extent of country comprehended under the name of 

Mexico is stil] almost unknown to Europeans in a scientific point 
of view. ‘The great range of mountains stretching from the river 
Santiago towards the N., following the line of coast, and inha- 
bited by the Guicholes Indians, has never been explored. Of the 
manners, customs and language of that tribe we have only a very 
scanty knowledge. The states of Sonora, Sinaloa, and Chibua- 
hua, have attracted little notice ; and the vast extent of country 
between New Mexico and the United States of America, along 
the course of the Rio Bravo del Norte, has only been visited by 
the traders who pass over those regions on their annual journies 
from Franklin, on the Missouri, to the Mexican Republic. 
These few hints may possibly help to direct the attention of tra- 
vellers to large tracis of country which, as far as physical geo- 
graphy is concerned, may fairly be considered as ground wholly 

, unexplored. 

M. Burkart, in the work now before us, has given the result 
of observations made during a residence of nine years in Mexico, 
He traversed the country, within a limited space, in varions di- 
rections, both in his professional character as 1 manager of mines, 
in which business he was employed at different times by two 

- English Companies ; and, when his immediate duties permitted, 
he travelled with the direct view of acquiring a more accurate 
knowledge of the country, and of imparting new information re- 
specting it, particularly with relation to its geology and be 
geography. He brought into the field that degree of knowledge 
which generally belongs to a well-educated German miner, with 
great perseverance and accuracy of observation; and his work 
contains a mass of information far exceeding in value anything 
= has appeared on the same subjects since the travels of Hum- 

cit. 

His first destination was Tlalpujahua,* as he had been engaged 
as chief miner by the company bearing that name, and he reached 
that place from Europe by way of Tampico. 

In his journey from the coast he experienced the want of a good 
travelling map, which suggested to him the idea of construcung 
one ; and with this object im view, be maile use of all the means m 
his power to collect materials during his journies and residence in 
the country, The result has been a road-map, in which the 
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rivers, streams, towns, villages, farms, single houses, &c., are 
laid down : it includes G degrees of latitude, and 8} of longitude. 


In the centre of this map is Guanaxuato, which point was fixed 
by Humboldt in 21° 0' 5” N. lat, and 100° 54’ 38" W. long. 

‘he author very candidly mentions that his means of laying down 
positions were limited, with a few exceptions, to compass-bearings * 
corrected by latitudes; but it is to be regretted that the monbeaia 
ranges are not indicated on his map. 

The author gives a minute description of the district of Tlal- 
pujahua, its geology and mineral productions. His next journey 
is from Tlalpujahua by Tula to Atotomleo el Chico, Real del 
Monte, and Pachuca; and he gives a detailed account of the 
group of mountains in which these mining establishments are 
situate. 

Tn the course of different journies M. Burkart visited the ex- 
tinct volcano of Toluca, and the active one of Jorullo, with the 
country lying in its neighbourhood. In the spring of 1828 he 
quitted the service of the Tlalpujahua Company, after which he 
went to the Capital, and from thence to the mining districts of 
4imapan, Pechuga, San Jozé del Oro, and then by Queretaro 
and “elaya to Guanaxuato. He afterwards travelled over the: 
country lying between Guanaxuato and Zacatecas, visiting in his 
way the warm-springs of Aguas Buenas and Comanilla—and 
the towns of Leon, Lagos and Aguas Calientes, thence proceed- 
ing by the mines of Asientos de Ibarra to Zacatecas. 

Shortly after his arrival in that town, in the summer of 1628, 
he entered into the service of the Bolaiios Mining Company, and 
proceeded to their establishment at Veta Grande, os. chief miner 
of that district. Me continued im this capacity for seven years, 
ani has given a very full account of the mines under his charge, 
accompanied by tables showing their expense and produce during 
a period of eight years, and a geological map of the district of 

cas, with various sections of the ground. While in the 
employment of the Bolafios Company he made several journies, 
and visited the mining districts of Fresnillo, Bolanos, Ramus, 
Catorze, Charcas, Mazapil, &c., all of which he describes with 
minute detail, He also gives a very interesting section of the 
country lying between San Blas on the Pacific and Tampico on 
the Atlantic. The line of this section lies between 21° 30' N. 
and 23° N., and shows in a very satisfactory manner the levels of 
this part of the Mexican table-land from sea to sea. ‘ 

A few extracts from this work, relating more particularly to 
physical geography, will give some idea of its value and of the in- 
formation it conveys :— 

“ The Nevado, or Snowy Mountain, called also the Volcano of Toluca, 
‘a few leagues W.S.W. of the small town of Toluca, lies, according to 
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Humboldt, in 19° 11' 38" N. Iat., and 104° 6 W. of Greenwich,* and 
15,263 feet above the sea. On the northern side, at the foot of the 
Nevado, and at the distance of some leagues from it, is seen the river 
Lerma, flowing from E.to W. In this direction the lower slopes of the 
mountain lose themselves imperceptibly in the valley of the Lerma, near 
the Hacienda of La Huerta, about 2 leagues to the westward of Toluca. 
* ‘The Lerma valley, to the N. of the Nevado, as also E. and W. of that 

direction, to the distance of more than 25 leagues, is several leagues 
wide, so that the appellation of an elevated plain is very appropriate: 
on it are seen the towns of Toluca, Lerma, and Ixtlahuaca, besides 
several villages and large farme. From the Hacienda de la Huerta, 
which lies directly N., and ot the foot of some lower hills surroundin; 
the Nevado, the distance to the Snowy Mountain, in a direct line, is 
about 3 leagues. The elevated plain extends itself to the N. and E. 
from the Hacienda, which, at about 2 leagues N. of La Huerta, 1s cut 
by a range of low hills. Many of these, as well as several other isolated 
ones, assume the form of truncated cones. ‘To the N. and E. the base of 
the Nevado reaches almost immediately down to the plain: to the 5. 
and W., however, its slopes are connected with important branches of 
the Cordillera. Fifteen leagues to the N., on the right bank of the 
Lerma, and directly opposite, is the Cerro de Hacotitlan, a dome-shaped 
mountain of eae A elevation, and commanding a very extensive 
view.”’—p. 186, vol. i. 

In his description of his ascent of the Nevado he remarks that 
the limit of vegetation was at 13,405 feet, after which commenced 
the line of perpetual snow: this line changes according to the 
seasons, being generally lowest in the month of January, and 
highest in September and October. After suffering much fatigue, 
he found himself on the edge of the crater, 15,076 feet high: 
this edge was here very narrow, and its interior slope from 35° to 
37°. Some rocks, called Los Frayles, form at this point the most 
elevated summit of the mountain, which is 15,263 feet. The 
erater is divided into two unequal parts by hills: each of these 
parts contained water, which stood at a depth of 1374 feet under 
the edge of the crater. This depth, with the extent of the crater, 
which was about a mile in diameter, will convey an idea of the 
eruptions which formerly must have taken place in this volcano. 
The distance of this mountain from the sen coast is 38 geo- 
graphical miles to the N.E.; and from Acapulco, towards the 5., 
is from $2 to 33 miles. There are no records of this volcano’s 
having been in activity, and very few indications of lavas having 
flowed from it exist, 

The limits of this Journal will only admit of one more extract, 
and selected from the author's visit to the volcano of Jorullo:— 
“ From the Rancho de la Playa de Jorullo the principal volcano lies 
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about 2 enrues in an easterly direction. The lava streams, and the up- 
raising of the ground during the last eruptions in the year 1759, have 
extended themselves to the vicinity of this rancho; and the ground on 
this western side, to a distance of 14 to 2 leagues round the volcano, 
has been thrown perpendicularly up. By this upheaving a precipitous 
height of from 30 to 35 feet has been formed round the mountain, which 
is accessible only in a few points, and on this side cannot be approached 
without a guide. [ examined this raised part of the ground in several 
ieee of its perpendicular sides, and found it to consist invariably of a 
ightish green, not very compact basalt, with many particles of olivine. 
From the exterior edge of this elevation, towards the principal voleano, 
the ground rises with a gentle slope, and it is 2890 feet hich. ‘This 
cat land was covered, when Humboldt visited it, with thousands 
of small cones, called hornitos: their temperature was very high, and 
they threw out watery vapour. In consequence of the heavy rains 
which fall in this climate, and the increasing vegetation, a great part of 
the cones, after a lapse of only twenty-four years, since Humboldt's 
visit, have entirely disappeared, and others have completely changed 
their form. Very few of them indicate a higher temperature than that 
of the surrounding atmosphere—and now hardly any of them evolve 
vapour. Near the edge of the upheaved ground the small cones are 
chiefly composed of loose, and often porous basaltic lava, containing 
eee olivine m grains, but, more Be conchoidal augite.”"—p, 227, 
vol, i. 

For a further description of this very interesting volcano the 
work itself must be consulted; and the following tables will give 
the heights barometrically measured by the author, and calculated 
with great care since his return to Europe. 


Heights of Places abore the Sea, determined by Barometrical 
Measurement. 
I. Various Points in the Districts visited. 

Places. Euglish Foot. ee English Fart. 
Acaponeta, village . a - 213 Avaristos, rancho near Guanaxuata . 7,887 
Aguas Buenas, a warm spring, near Harranca Dedo, notfarfrom Zimapan 5,548 
Guan cuato * * * = 6,452 Da. Mi, Wake Villa Seca - 2 S377 
Aguas Calientes (warm water), city . 6,178 Barigade Plata, mountain nearCatore 9,936 

\guilar, farm near 4elaya stg » 6.562 Boros Vista, on the road from Say 
Amialeo, a rancho near Tula . . AOR Blas to Acaponweta =, . > 313 
Angangeo, house of the German Min- Buf of Guanaxnato =. . «+ (8270 
ing Association . a * * BAD Cadererta, tuwn = a * a 6,749 

ee Cone), a mountain near Calera del Sauer, plain between Zaca- 
is ae Oath : 10,368 tecad amd Ramos ; - G45 


Anonss, rancho . +. « + 1,343 ——, rancho in. the plain 
Apaseo,avillage. «. . + &944  VetaGrandeand Fremillo. . 7,068 


Arevalo, a mine » 7,001 ——, rancho near Queretaro 5,609 
Arroyo Zarco,a farm .« . » BS ando, mountain near Encarna- 
Arroyo de en Médio, rancho near cion, not far from Zimapan . 9.130 

esnille : - ‘ : tbe a erate Zig Oe, aay 0,609 
Asientoa de amining station. 7,001 Capnla, vil a . . [ae 
Atutanilco Fs toa ma 3 » Fado aa Aflamos om de, mining atavticn 9785 
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Places. English Feet, English Foot. 
Catorze Cafiada de, amal gam-bouse a ee a er Nabnjuy mountain neat Rea 10,416 
Charcas, mining station *\ 8 . 
Chass, villege 3 ot @I0S) Javall rancho Hot hy fe ila elas 
Cedral, do, near Catorze . «a8 Ralans : 2 a Ofd 
eres frm not fur from  dordana, farm * » Bt 
Guanaxusto 6,552  Jorullo, foot af the voleano * » 4+ 
Cazatlera, do. near ‘San Juan del Rio 7,020 N.W., ofthe crater =, 4,150 
Colorados,do. . . 600 - KE. edge of the eroy » 4124 
Cornejo, lake and mancho . GATS Lagos, rot . : » 6,205 
Comanja, mining atmfidi Py eer | 7a Lerma, town ; i . + = 6,555 
Comanilla, bath . bridge not far from the | va 
Crores ra fam Chico to Pucca 93 firm LaJoniamn ws, 
(Crucitaa, rancho . ‘ . : Leon, city * 6,006 
Dedo, baranca near Zimapan . » oF, 48 Miz Sophos war Real del "Monte 9,156 
Dolores, galleries near Catorze 8,685 Mara . 6,705 
——, shaft mear Real del Monte . , 10,000 Mesa del Cevilla, mentsin near Za | 
Fidificios, ruins not farfrom Zacatecas 707 calecns 8,935 
Encarnacion, amelting-house not far Mesa da Tlalpyjahuilla, mountain near 
from. #imapun P = 7,456 Tila * 1,730 
Escalera, amalgan-house at Guana Menon dé Sans Pedreh at:ababeenl . FHS 
6,570 Mexico, en # = = - 7,426 
fares tact far fron Queretaro 6,320 a near Catorae » 9,150 
Estancia dela Vacas, cow-stall on the pil rancho in the Sierm de 
road from Tlalpujahuato Tula . 8,922 - . ‘ . 7,814 
ois Sage not far from Haeatecas. 6,124 sings pod ; 7,040 
Frayles, highest point in the yes wer asnay 7 Rio de, strearn not fur 
de Toluca ; * ae re from Zimapan, onthe Paso de lee 
Fresnillo, mining station . 7,227 Marornas 6,022 
Gallo, puareere near Tialpojahoa - 9239 Moran, month of the galleries at Real : 
Garcfas, rancho de los, not far from del Monte 8,102 
Nerea ate . A TRe ae sie Peet Pa 
Gil village | » 2,t2 el Monte * * . . : 
cies el Carniero, frm - 645 “pai pt ba . . 2,288 
convent near Zacatecas. 7475 de T ati grew rock, Loa 
Gnajicoria, village ‘ , 20] Froyles (the friars) = * . 15,263 
Guaijimalpa, farm Sts; S474 Nevado de Tolnea, bees of the erater 15,076 
Guaijolote, mountain near Feal del ——— ——— irface of the lake §=619,347 
Monte . > , » 22 ——_— earns ie Lipeit af re 
Goalkies a tinct : : Sete getation . PS ¥ ? . 13,405 
bir > pal near Comanjo = I (rclefin., shepherd # house on t - 
Geno cits " : . 6/869 vaco de Toluca = : . 11,578 
Hedehouda, rancho . 6664 Oro, San José del, mountaip . 8,450 
Hocotillan, rancho and warn ing . B24 Pachuca, mining station “s a4 
Ep orbs between Tlalpojalua and An- Palma, rancho near Pinos 6,823 
10,466 Pannco, smelting-house near Zacatecas 7,621 


Heght between Estancia and San 
Andres a * i = ® 
Height between San Andres anid Gilo- 
te 2 * 7 - 7 
Beigma between T jam! Tula . 


7811 
Height between Nguantlaand Chico. 0,443 
Height between Chico and Real del 
ae ‘ » DBS 
Height between Tlalpojahua and Te- 

# * # OT? 
Huerta, farm ik ba Tula i = = py te 
Iguautla, seg. ‘ : . - FM 

, Wi . i ® 6.05 
Ismiquilpan, village .  .  . S584 
Istlahuncs, or Ixtlauaca ==, =, 8,299 


Paso de Tierra Caliente, rancho =. Rol 
Pate, warm pond firm . a" 
Patecuaro, lake 2 a} 1.078 
Pechuga, mining #tation ao ee S71 
Pedernal, rancho . 3 . 6&0 
Peregrino, pit near Guanaanato » 8,005 
Popocatepetl 2 ny 
nate oon en . Se 7404 

erto Cam Sunt, near 

bei Dav Ges nee. 
Puerta rakes se ‘ B dos 
I ieTrto, een ranchios Majadas 

and FE . 6072 
Puerto San Doles ter Kasia -  « &87l 
Puerto §. Rumo, near Guanaxuato . 8,142 
Puerto Santa Hosa, at Guanaxunto , 8,092 


Bureart's Journey in Mevico. 


English Feet. 


Quates, them at Cadercita i » 6,606 
Quemacda, farm at Villa ifaeve - 6,537 
Quemade, Cerro, at Catorze » 5,358 
Ramos, mining station . Ss » 7,005 
Rayas, head shaft of the pit Rayas, at 


Rim) ide Santings, at Lerma . 5 
ReGen de Santiago, near Tstlahuaca 8,204 
Rio Grandede near La Jordana &, 196 
Rio Grande de Santiago, or the rend 

from Bolaios to T. 


Rio Mocteruma, on + Paso lus Marv- 


| near . 

Rio Zitacuaro, near Tussntie » 

Rio eo hacker -sipte sepmanee 

Morada, fur a 

fae Mecate, rancho im the ‘moun 

ey of Mera . luke . é 
ha, ¥ are, . . 

— 


Sancher, wx x rence near Real 
soe. farm in the valley of Val- 


Satce Mena between Lagos a 


Aguas Calientes a 
Sarenss mountain near Giianaxuato’. " 


wed amall town 
Somera, mountain pear Tlalpajabua. 


= Andres ville . * 
Se sees | 


it 





San Tages village not far from 
Guanaxuate 


Santiago, village not fs far from San 
San, Isidro, vancho jot far from 


geciitem né, stream between’ Tlalpujahen 


eit 
Ate 


San José | Onos! 
Mountain not fur from 2 
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Places. English Feet, 
San Jnan del Rio . 6,433 
San Juan, shaft near Real del Monte 9,382 
San Juan en Reche an Sie 
rod to Catorse " # 6,793 
San Lorenzo, chapel near Tlalye 8464 
San Mateo, farm not fur from M 7,651 
Pablo, farm near Pockuga” ae » 44791 
San Pedro de la Boca, village near 
7,163 


Sa "Pedy pmo, st a fo 


8,671 
San Pe de Tlacua : Tula ’ 
0,078 
5.501 


ee 


6,453 
- 7,007 
Rt di mountain mot far fom i 
Santa | om, aba of the pit, Raynes J) 
Ciuanaxuat Es lek 7,200 
Santa Rosa, “puerto, not 
Guanaxuata a 8,032 
Tajamanil, farm z F 4,792 
7,431 
» 10,156 


= © @ 


Tandeja, farm Tula 
4 See at Tap 


Tecama, village near Mexico . 

Temascatio, farm not far from Gua- 
Miknalo , 

pia farm not far from, ‘Tial- 


Tepenia, mining statin not fr fom 
—— fe by the Rio Zita- 
Tigre, raniho neay Villeta de la En- 


tamacion . 
Te . farm isaser fade * 
i i, mining station . 
Le PHY ot eat José el Oro 
Trujillo, farm near Fresnillo . 
Toluca, town * i = 
Toliman, trar éinkapan 
Tula, by the Rio Mocteeuma, town 
Tosantla ages a 
WV i = 
Valladolid, vi . S 
va hath 
itsipaneo, oe Tot bar from Gua 
i * BAST 
Villalpand # . 
hag UeVi, ree town . 
la Seca, mountain pot far from 
View, . 
Amor, MoUuntin Dear Remes 
Zimapan, toining station , 
A itecuara 


a - a i= 


* 


rt SB ee ehlUhhUrlhlUmhlhUe 


624 


202 
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BurKxart’s Journey in Mexico. 


IL. Section of the Mountains from San Blas, through Tepic, Bolafios, Zacatecas, San Luis 
Potosi, and Tula, to Tampico de Tamaulipas. 
Heights measured above the Level of the Ses. 


Places. English Fert. 
San Blas, port-town = = a i) 
Lajitas, rancho . « . » sane 
pgs : : : 2 882 
Pochotitlan, village Bee 2,607 
pote — bed of -. river in the : 
Benebs * im od 
Panje de li = * » 2,580 
Cuesta ile pass ax ia * S783 
Cuesta de los Hoicholes * » 3,927 
Hussquimia, tranche =. . 3,710 
Height between Camotlan sod Huae 
quimia #* # - = TA 
Comotlan, farm 2,505 
Mouth of the sbrenita Tlascala into the 
Camotlan * a = = oo ceo 
Cuesta de Thiscala « Fed 
Chibo, mountain east of the road . 5,0 
rancho » 8,130 
Bolatios, market-place, coskiacs office 3,000 
Bolafios in the despacho “ » 3,173 
lila, mountain 5,486 
inal, mountain, eastern summit of’. 7,026 
Salitre, village “ . » 5,26 
Tototiche, village " . « 6059 
Atotolca, ranches a « = 5,506 
rotor, ace village : * . 45,230 
Villages 5 8 0 BGO 
Santa Maria, village , . - 45,661 
Maria, mc . » 7,503 








Ti. Heights determined in the Mountains of Zacatecas. 


1. Falley of Zacatecas, 





Places, English Few. 
Height near Catade Mulas. 5,614 
Grobe San Bernabe, principal shaft . 4,379 
Powder-mill of Bracho ‘ » 48,13] 
City of Aatatecas ‘ ‘ » 7,078 
ting-worka, Florida r . TiS 
Crranja ‘ » 7 ,ce 
—— Berm a Toad 
Stream below the Convent, Guada- 
lupe + . . . » 7 75 


2. Falleys of Leanes and Pofrorista. 
Puerto San Francisco s » 8,789 
Smelting-works, in rains, Leones » ALD 
Polvorista . 7,560 
Stream in the Jower part of the farm , 
of Guerreros =. . » 7,422 


3. Falley of Sauceda, 
Puerto de Veta Grande . : 





8,773 








Cacalote, rancho . i « G15 
Xeres, town * * . » 6593 
Veta Grande, mining station . » 850 
Zacatecas, town . . * . 7,078 
Angel, mountain, . «+ . 5,049 
Sauceda, smelting-works - .» 9,530 
om eg vii i i 7 6,716 
Santiago, m . - 4,530 
La Blanea, inantting avork * . 6,723 
Angeles, mining station “ » FATE 
La ] ranclis - is = 6,523 
Peiion Blanco, mountain «= « SLT 
Pinos, mining station =. " » 7,089 
Cero de la Cros, mountain . - 8,657 
Sance Gordo, rancho =, . » G77a 
Sah Luis Potosi, town 7 a i a | 
Peatillas, farm PT = i i 4,829 
Giuaji, rancho - ‘ . 5,706 
Guadaleamar, mining station 2» 20s | 5,280 
Hineada, farm . - “ - i700 
Tula, village ; « 3,50 
Puerto de los Gallas, mountain - 4604 
Cuesta de la Contadera . « 2700 
Santa Barbara, village » Lis 
Rio Limones, stream and fence . is 
Horeasitas, whi “ * * a2 
Guallul, rancho F “ . 20 
Psat srnall lakes fe Se 40 
Altamira, ‘ : i) 
Tampico de Tamnalipas, town . sol) 
Smelti orks, San Tadeo » » 7,698 
a Cuiiignacoc eae 
Sauces “ » 7,000 

4. Falley of Argoda. 


Puerto betas yee of San 





S. Pulley of Panweo, 


Puerto, near la Vi irgencs ‘. . #002 
Noria, near Buen : . Tae 
Bed of a river below Ponuco . . Tad 
Gutters, mocha 7. * = Td16 
6. FPal'ey of Loa Sacra Fawuha, 
Point where the Aqueduct of Zaca- 
tecms berg ims . a /. a 5,015 





* This and the four followin heights a appear not to be entirely free from error, as a high 
‘Tenetetter'ta fell vers low. ; ° ‘ 
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Sunalting-srorks: Cineo Sefiores » Tifall 
Huerte Senguilla de arrivn . » 7,615 
dle alsajes a - 10 


2 Falfey of Pimienfa and Calahera, 
Puerto tlel Cerro Plomom =, a 548 
~~ of a “2 ver an oi Nuva 

Valenciana » #003 
Bel ofariver ‘ ‘ » 7,845 
Plain . ; . “ » 7,610 


8. Faltey fa Plata, 
Puerto de Malanoche , ‘ “ 
Pte meg.) sop la Plata : ; 
Carden of el * is a | 
Flain below an yas a 2 

o. Falley fa Chica, 
Poerto de la Veta Grande 





-  -» BITS 
Smelting-works, la Chica é « 8,236 
First house of Hacienda Nueva » 7,845 
Plain below la Trojan. ‘ . 7,042 


10. Failey of Bracke and fa Pita. 
Puerto, near Teposan =. ‘ + 8,643 
Rancho Bracho « 7,810 
Plain below the rancho la Pila. « 7,570 


11. Faticy of Chepaderos, 
Pit Gallega = a RATO 
Bed of the river above Chupnderoe . 7,618 
Plain below Chupaderos . 7,4 


1X, Fodley of Muferos, 
_thebedofthe river . =.) . 8014 
Plain below Mule, . « 7514 


13, fielge dituting the waters between the 
fre plina of Hadwefoa and Freamiffc, 


“nom pysyse othe Mesa del Cerrillo 8,938 
Shaft of the tcc of Zacaecs ; 


. OS 

Cerro del Grille : » &,721 
Cerro dela Llamarada . ». 683552 
Cerro de la Malanoche « 48,672 
cs de los Loyotes (pit Concordia) 5,580 
Cerro de) Huachichil =. . « 8,800 
Cerro Milanesa ;: . » 8,859 
Cerro i a 8,720 
Llano las Virg * » $302 
Mountain on the road to Matapulgas 7,099 
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Li. Heights of chains and single mountains, 
Places. English Feet. 
Cerro Milanesa , - . « &8,850 
—— San Acasio . . » 5.004 
—_—= el Apel i- i a rl a9 
—— Mirsilillo . Smee aes 
— Menestranite « ; » 8450 
a yaunton i * - 7 B03 
—— Cantera = tin # 8.124 
—— yea .- . * " 8.005 
—n Tena es a Pa 7. a 8,532 
——San Martin  . | sng 
— la. Bufa /- - : a 850 
—— del Infante , F « & IT 
m= Mése del Conillo, lighest poet i'sae 
—— Mesa O, mt 8,938 
S.E. point of the ped Bie » S016 
= Inns Canteras # i i 7, og 
loa Padres os B35 
= las Huertas ® . i 5,178 
—— la Nueva Valenciana , » 8,208 
—— la Pimients ‘t x . 5,248 
— San J a Py = ry 8437 
— Plomillo az ii ai it S497 
—— grave /. ry = * LAL | 

—— q = ifs a # 8 : 
La. Fri ll = # ® a <i 
ts & ee ae 
—= el Gri] ‘ i Py Py B13 
a la Chica s = = # A,o12 
=e Desierto # ie i # F 8,233 
—— la Palma, rT * i * 5,100 
Pits of Guadalupe, near Veta Grande 8,173 
Llano de las Virgenes - « §308 
Pit of Descobrimiento Py 7 i 7,325 
Cerro del Pilar, near Chupaderos =, 7,852 
— A SL ces * = = # 6.720 
—-- 6 as * « 8,071 
— Antonio, beyond Muleros = 6,154 
San Felipe ; ; : ; vues 
a et el Moro = . = ane 
—— de los Tajos de Pannen - 7004 
Loma de San Joaquim a “ =» 47,772 
Cerro Tesxcuco  . . i » 7, fhe 
Se Bisnaga ‘a ® . = R427 
—— Lechnguilla z = ™ 7,207 
= Palenyue = c . = 5,400 
— Suen uc . * * 5,065 
—— Hornitas . . * * BOS] 
= Taileo - a = i S301 
an Saucillo 7 a a Fy A215 
—_— Sacrooda, 7 = = i 7,043 
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II1.—Crania Americana; or, a Comparative View of the Skulls 
of various Aboriginal Nations of North and South America : 
fo which is prefixed, an Essay on the Varieties of the Human 
Species. By Samuet Georce Morton, M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy in Pennsylvania College, &c. Philadelphia. 1859. 
Folio, pp. 206, With seventy-eight lithographic plates, and a 
coloured map. Communicated by Dr. Pricuarp, M.D. 

Tue author, who has spared no expense, and bestowed the most 
exemplary care in securing the accuracy of his delineations, has 
exhibited in this valuable work specimens of the skulls of all 
the aboriginal races in America, many of which have now become 
extinct. He begins by an ingenious attempt to classify them, as 
will appear from the following abstract. 

The American race, he observes, may be divided into two 
families :—1. The Toltecan, including all the civilised tribes; 2. 
The American, embracing all the uncivilised nations of the new 
world, excepting the Polar tribes, or Mongolian Americans. 
The American family comprehends several subordinate groups. 

_1. The Appalachian, including all the nations of North Ame- 

rica, excepting the Mexicans, and the tribes north of the Amazons 

and east of the Andes, of which the physical characters are a 

round head, large salient and aquiline nose, dark eyes, brown not 

oblique, large and straight mouth, with teeth nearly vertical, and 
atrangular face. These tribes are described as warlike, cruel, 
and unforgiving. 

@. The Brazilian branch spreads over great part of South 
America east of the Andes, between the Amazons and La Plata 
Rivers. In physical traits they differ little from the Appalachian. 
Their eyes are small, more or less oblique, and set far apart. 

3. The Patagonian branch includes the nations from the south 
of La Plata to the Straits of Magellan, and the mountain tribes of 
Chili. They are chiefly distinguished by their, tall stature, fine 
form, and indomitable courage. 
_ 4. The Fuegian branch, inhabiting the island of Tierra del 
Fuego, whose national appellation is Yacannacunnee, are in sta- 
ture low (five feet four or five inches), have a large head, broad 
face, small eyes, lank black coarse hair, brown complexion, ancl 
in mental character are slow and stupid. 

General Observations.—The nations east of the Alleghany 
mountains, with their cognate tribes, have the head more elongated 
than the other Americans, in particular the Lenapé, the Iroquois, 
and the Cherokees. West of the Mississippi the elongated head 
is again found in the Mandans, Ricaras, Assinaboins, and some 
other tribes ; yet, even in these instances, the characteristic trunca- 
tion of the ceciputis more or less obvious, while many nations east" 






i 


© 
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| of the Rocky Mountains have the rounded head, as the Osages, 


Ottoes, Missouris, Dacatas, Kc. The same conformation is 
common in Florida. The heads of the Charibs are also naturally 
round, and this character may be traced through the nations east 
of the Andes, the Patagonians and the tribes of Chili. In these 
skulls, viewed from behind, the occipital outline is moderately 
curved outwards, wide at the occipital protuberances, and full 
from those points to the Fee of the ear; from the parietal 
Fi aia there is a slightly curved slope to the vertex, pro- 
lucing a conical or rather a wedge-shaped outline. Although 
the orbital cavities are large, the eyes are small. The nose con- 
stitutes one of the strongest and most uniform features; it is 
arched without being strictly aquiline; cheek bones large and 
prominent, inclining rapidly towards the lower jaw, and giving 
the face an angular conformation; long black lank hair is common 
to all the American tribes. The beard is generally deficient, and 
the little that nature gives is soon eradicated. The complexion 
may be generally descnbed as brown, though there are deviations 
including all the tints from a decided white to an unequivocally 
black skm. Intellectually the American is inferior to the Cau- 
casian or the Mongolian family. It is particularly deficient in 
everything relating to numbers. 

The Toliecan family embraces the civilised nations of Mexico, 
Peru, and Bogota, extending from the Rio Gila, in 33° N., 
along the western margin of the continent to the frontiers of 
Chil In North America the Li of this family were spread 
from ocean to ocean ; but in South America they chiefly occupied 
a narrow slip of land between the Andes and the Pacific ocean, 
and bounded on the 8. by the desert of Atacama, Farther N., 
in the present republic of New Granada, lived the Bogotese : 
other uncivilised tribes were everywhere dispersed through the 
country. It is chiefly in their intellectual faculties that the great 
difference between the American and the Toltecan families 
consists.. There are evidences of the advanced civilisation of the 
latter in their roads, aqueducts, fortifications, and other architec- 

In the desert of Atacama the Peruvians have for ages buried 
their dead; the soil, a mixture of sand and salt, and the dryness 
of the climate preserving them from decay; and the bodies of 
successive generations of the former inhabitants of Peru may now 
be examined like those from the Theban catacombs, after the 
lapse of hundreds, perhaps thousands of years. From the exami- 
nation of nearly a hundred crania from the desert of Atacama, 
the great sepulchre of the Peruvians, Dr, Morton conceives that 
Peru has been successively peopled by two distinct nations, who 

*had differently formed heads, one of which is perbaps extinct, 


i | 
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The oldest, antecedent to the Incas, he terms ancient Peruvians, 
remains of which have hitherto been found only in Peru. In 
stature they were not remarkable ; and they do not appear to have 
differed from the cognate nations, except in the formation of the 
head, which was small, greatly elongated, narrow through the 
whole length, with a very retreating forehead, and possessing 





more symmetry than is usual in skulls of the Amencan race. 
The face projected, the wpper jaw was thrust forward, and the 
teeth were inclined outwards. The orbits of the eyes were large 
and round, the nasal bones salient, the zygomatic arches ; 
and in their skulls there is a remarkable simplicity in the sutures 
connecting the bones of the cranium, Dr. Morton considers this 
as the natural form, though it has in some instances been exag- 
gerated by art. Mr. Pentland, an English traveller, who exa- 
mined the tombs in the neighbourhood of Titicaca, describes them 
asin design and execution not unworthy of ancient Greece or 
Rome. In these tombs, as in those of Egypt, parcels of grain 
were left beside the dead; and it is a singular arcumstance that 
this corn differs from any now produced in the country. From 
the measurement of three adult skulls of the ancient Peruvians, 
the average internal capacity is 73 cubic inches; the capacity of 
the anterior chamber about one-half that of the posterior; the 
facial angle G7 degrees. The modern Peruvians, whom Dr. 
Morton supposes to be identical with the Toltecas, who emigrated 
from Mexico about a.p, 1050, and appeared in Peru as the Incas 
during the eleventh century, are described as differing little in 
person from the Indians around them. The face is round, eyes 
small, black, and rather distant from each other; nose small, 
mouth rather large, teeth remarkably fine; complexion dark 
brown; hair long, black, and rather coarse; skull small, quad- 
rangular in form; occiput greatly compressed, sometimes quite 
vertical, its sides swelled out; the forehead rather clevated, but 
retreating. These heads are remarkable for their inequality, 
which consists chiefly in the greater projection of the occiput on 
one side than on the other. 

In the tombs of the chiefs, were deposited their weapons, uten- 
sils, meats and drinks: and a number of women, boys and ser- 
vants were buried with them, to serve as attendants in the next 
world. Dr. Morton measured twenty-three adult skulls from the 
cemetery of Pachacamac, a temple of the sun, near Lima, which 
was reserved exclusively for the Peruvian nobles. The largest 
cranium had an internal capacity of 80°5 cubic inches; the 
smallest G0. The mean of the whole series was 73; the anterior” 
chamber 32; the posterior 42; the coronal region 12; the facial 
angle 75 d : 

The Mexicans, who were descended from tribes agreeing in: 
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language and manners, and coming from the N.W., are describe] 
by Clavigero as of good stature, and well proportioned, with good 
complexions, narrow foreheads, black eves, and thick black glossy 
hur. The narrow forehead, however, does not belong to the ancient 
Mexicans, as is proved both by their sculptures and their crania, 
Dr. Morton obtained eight Mexican skulls older than the Euro- 
pean conquest. None of them are altered by art; and they pre- 
sent a striking resemblance, both in size and configuration, to the 
heads of the ancient Peruvians. The Natchez were probably 
emigrants from Mexico. Of one of their crania Dr. Morton has 
given two delineations: one in profile, the other a front view. 

The Muskogee, or Creek confederacy, is composed of several 
nations, or remnants of nations, among whom the most promi- 
pent at present are the Seminoles; and the skull of a Seminole 
warrior 1s here represented: it presents a lofty but retreating 
forehead, great width between the parietal bones, and a remark. 
able altitude of the whole cranium; while the drawing of a Mus- 
kogee skull represents a broad but low forehead. 

The Algonquin and Lenapé nations (grouped by philologists 
under the collective name of Algonquin-Lenapés) may be 
‘anged geographically in four groups:—1. the northern, em- 
bracing the Knisteneaux, or Crees, and their neighbours as far as 
the Chippeways and the Algonquins proper; @. the north-eastern, 
including the Micmaks, the Etchemins, and Abenakis: 3. the east- 
ern or Atlantic group, embracing the Indians from New England 
to Virginia and North Carolina; 4. the western group, extending 
from the Miamis to the Shawnoes, These various tribes occu. 
pied a wide tract of country, from the Cumberland river, on the 
south, to the Great Lakes, They all spoke dialects, though often 
remote, of a single language. In physical character and social 
habits they were much like each other. 

One drawing of a skull of the Chippeways, belonging to the 
first group, is given; and the general characters deducible from it 
are those of the American race, but the frontal region presents 
an unusual development. 

The Menominees, belonging to the fourth group, formerly in- 
habited the country about Green Bay, in Wisconsin: they are a 
well-formed people, middle-sized, in complexion fairer than their 
neighbours; their skulls are rather larger than the average of 
Indian crania, rather oval-shaped, but marked by a gently- 
flattened occiput. A drawing is here given from the skull of a 
young woman of this tribe, | 

The Miamis and Piankeshaws, two tribes, of the same group, 
speaking one language, from the territory drained by the Wabash, 
do not in physical character differ from the other western tribes 


* of the great Algonquin-Lenapé stock. In intellectual powers 
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have resisted every attempt at civilisation and CONVETSIOT, and 
remain uncompromising pagans to this day, Dr, M has one 
plate of a Miami skull. | /' Bs 

Of the Ottigamies and Sanks, of the fourth group, inhabiting 
the banks of the Mississippi, a large skull is bere given; the 
Potomatomies, first group, one skull; the Naumkeags, one of the 
subordinate tribes of the Lenapé nation in Massachusetts, one 
skull. 

The Delawares (third group), who now occupy the country 
north of the Kangas, between it and the Missouri river, have 
skulls more elongated than is usual among the American tribes. 
Their crania are also narrower, in proportion, in the parietal dia- 
meter, and less flattened on the occiput. A drawing of a female 
skull of the tribe is given. z 

The Iroquois confederacy consisted originally of five nations— 
the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. 
They called themselves Mengoes, or Mingoes; and constituted 
the eastern division of this powerful family: while to the west 
were several other tribes of the same stock—as the Hurons, 
Erigas, Andastes, &c.; but the latter formed no part of the con- 
federacy. 

In 1712, the Tuscaroras, flying from their hunting-grounds in 
North Carolina, took refuge among the Iroquois, and were adl- 
mitted as a sixth nation. The language of the lroquois is ener- 
getic and melodious, destitute of labials, but having the guttural 
aspirate. The remains of this once powerful confederacy are yet 
scattered through the state of New York, subdued in spirit, and 
debased by their fondness for intoxicating liquors; they are 
rapidly diminishing in number, and ‘will soon be known only in 
history. 

Dr. Morton has given the skull of a Cayuga chief, the head 
of an Oneida warrior, and the head of a Huron chief. 

On a comparison of five Lroquois heads, the average internal 
capacity is 88 cubic inches, which is within two inches of the 
Caucasian—the average of the anterior chamber, 35°5; that of 
the posterior, 52:5; of the coronal region, 15. 

The Pawnees consist of two nations, the Pawnees Proper and 
the Ricaras, or Black Pawnees. The former inhabit the country 
on the river Plata: the latter live below the Mandans, on the 
Missouri. They do not differ much in physical character from 
the surrounding nations, but, till lately, offered up human sacrifices 
—a practice said to be unexampled among the other North 
American nations. One figure of the skull of a female Pawnee 
is here given, 

The Dirckésyer Sioux, bear an appellation embracing many ° 





they yield to no tribes in the west. Some of the Mi ! 
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tribes of Indians allied to each other by affinity of language and 
community of customs. They are established on both sides of the 
Mississippi. A broad face, high cheek-bones, large Roman nose, 
expanded at the nostrils, wide but low forehead, and flat occiput, 
with a cinnamon-brown complexion, are their peculiar character- 
istics. ‘The Dacota language is said to be less sonorous than the 
Algonquin, which abounds in Jabials, Many of their religions 
rites are said to present a striking coincidence with the manners 
of Asiatic tribes. One skull is here given. The small squared 
head, the great comparative breadth between the parictal bones, 
and indifferent frontal development correspond with the features 
already noticed. 

The Osages, now chiefly found in the western part of Arkansas, 
are yet a powerful tribe. They and their immediate neighbours 
in the western prairie are much less ferocious than those to the 
east of the Mississippi. A drawing from the skull of a young 
Warrior is given. Rdeadaicaratins of eleven skulls of Missouri 
tribes give 77 degrees as a mean of the facial angle; mean inter- 
nal capacity, 80 cubic inches. 

The Blackfoot nation is one of the most powerful in the north- 
western region; it yet numbers 30,000 souls, and consists of three 
divisions, of which the Cotomay is the best known; they are 
eee crafty, and courageous. One figure from a Blackfoot 
skull. 

The Flathead tribes of the Columbia River, These tribes are 
established on both sides of the river, to a distance of many miles 
from its mouth. They are commonly of diminutive stature, and 
badly made. The complexion rather lighter than that of the 
Indians of the Missouri: a wide mouth and lips thick; nose of a 
moderate size, fleshy, wide at the extremity, with large nostrils, 
and generally low between the eyes, which are commonly black, 
are their chief characteristics, The most remarkable feature is 
the almost universal flattening of the head by various mechanical 
contrivances. The type of this deformity is the same throughout, 
consisting in a depression of the forehead and consequent elonga- 
tion of the whole head, until the top of the cranium becomes, in 
extreme cases, a nearly horizontal plane: This custom il: 
among the Klickatats, Kalaproyahs, and Multuornahbs of the Wal- 
lamut river, and the Chinouks, Clatsaps, Klastonis, Cowalitsks, 
Kathlamets, Killemooks, and Chelakis of the Lower Columbia 
and its vicinity. Itis also said that several tribes of the coast, 
both north and south of the river, follow the same practice; but 
they are all represented as speaking dialects of the Chinouk lan- 
guage. A constant pressure is applied to the skull of the infant 
during the first four or eight months. Dr. Morton gives a figure 

‘of their cradles, and a minute description of the various contri- 
e Vanices used. Besides the depression of the bead, the face is 
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widened and projected forwards by the process, so as to dimin ish 
the facial cakes the breadth between the parietal bones is greatly 
augmented ; and a striking irregularity of the two sides of the cra- 
nium almost invariably follows ; yet the absolute internal capacity 
of the skull is not diminished, and, strange as it may seem, the 
intellectual faculties suffer nothing. ‘The latter fact is proved hy 
the concurrent testimony of all travellers who have visited these 
tribes. They evince a great deal of cunning and contrivance in 
bargaining, in which respect they differ from almost all other 
Indians, who will generally exchange the most valuable article 
they possess for any bauble which may happen to please their 
fancy, There are two plates of Chinouk skulls : one (a slave's) 
of the natural form, the other a chief's, exhibiting the artificial 
distortion. There are also figures of six other flattened skulls 
belonging to the various tribes. From eight of those from tribes 
near the Columbia Dr. Morton gives the following average mea- 
surements :— 


| 
| 


Cubie inches. 

Internal capacity  - 2 5 - 80 

Capacity of the anterior chambe - $18 

Capacity of the posterior chamber - 46°83 

Capacity of the coronal region . 11-8 

Facial angle, 70 degrees. 
It therefore appears that the operation of flattening and other- 
wise distorting the head in infancy by artificial contrivances does 
not diminish the capacity of the cranium, or the whole volume of 
brain; nor does it materially affect the relative proportions of 
brain in the two chambers of the cranium, inasmuch as the lateral 
expansion of the frontal region compensates for the loss of vertical 
diameter. The coronal region, however, is very much reduced 
by the process, and the facial angle is diminished at least five 
egrees, 

Skulls from the Tumuli or Mounds,—In North America there 
are very few mounds east of the Alleghany mountains. Through- 
out the valley of the Mississippi they are numerous; they are 
found as far north as the vicinity of Lake Travers, in lat. 46°. 
They are observed up the Ohio and its tributaries to the base of 
the Alleghanies, diminish in frequency west of the Mississippi, and 
are not seen beyond the Rocky Mountains. To the south they 
are common in Arkansas, and in Mexico very numerous. In 
Peru and its ancient dependencies they are also in great numbers, 
and occur even as far south as the country of the Araucos, in 
Chili. Most of them are merely circular mounds of earth, from 
12 to 20 or 30 feet in diameter, and Gor 8 feet in height; others 
are of large dimensions and imposing appearance ; but the most 
curious are those constructed in rude resemblances of men and « 
animals, which abound in the Wisconsin territory, and these also . 
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are proved to be sepulchral monuments by the quantity of human 
remains found in them. 

These mounds are variously shaped—circular, elliptical, and 
pyramidal, while some of them are formed in parapets, like the 
pyramid of Meidoun, in Egypt. In some of them many skeletons 
have been found together, regularly disposed. The pyramids at 
Teotihuacan, north of the city of Mexico, are situate ona plain 
called Micoatl; i.e. “the path of the dead.” In Peru the 
mounds are called “ huacas,? which in the Quichua language 
signifies “to weep.” Besides human remains, these mounds 
often contain the bones of bears, otters, beavers and other ani- 
inals; together with stone hatchets and arrow-heals, vessels of 
various kinds, fragments of obsidian and mica: and, more rarely, 
implements of copper and ornaments of ivory. It is also not un- 
usual to find ashes, cinders and burnt bones, resting on a stone 
platform ; showing that the body had been consumed by fire, 

Figures are given of three skulls from tumuli from the Ohio, 
the Upper Mississippi, and the Grave Creek mound in Virginia— 
one from each. The last, one of the largest and most perfect in 
North America, is 837 feet in circumference at its base, and 7O 
feet in height, and is placed on anatural elevation of 80 or 100 
feet above the low-water mark of the Ohio. Several skeletons were 
discovered in it—some in a sitting, others in a standing posture— 
together with a variety of trinkets and ivory beads, sea shells, and 
small plates of mica. From the Alabam river, from Tennessee, 
from Santa, in Peru, one skull from each is here given; and 
two from the valley of Rimac, in Peru, complete the number 
mentioned above. All these have the low forehead, high cheek- 
bones, small facial angle, massive lower jaw, prominent vertex, 
flat occiput and rounded head of the American race ; and the 
mounds are scattered over those parts of North America which 
were inhabited by the partially civilised nations included in the 
Toliecan family. Skeletons in the sitting posture are everywhere 
characteristic of these tumuli; and so recently as the middle of 
the last century mounds were constructed as sepulchral monu- 
ments in Peru. The mean internal capacity of three heads, 
which had been distorted by some of the processes already men- 
tioned, is 81 cubic inches: the facial angle does not exceed 75 
degrees, 

From a review of all the circumstances connected with them, 
Dr. Morton concludes that these ancient mounds owe their origin 
to the various branches of the great Toltecan family, which was 
spread from the confines of Chili to the shores of Lake Superior. 
That members of it once occupied Florida and the valley of the 
Mississippi there can be ny doubt; but whether before or after 
their dispersion from Mexico is not yet ascertained. It scems 
more than probable, however, that the Alligewi, who, according 
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to Indian tradition, were driven south yard by the Iroquois wad 


Lenapé, were Toltecan communities, who constructed the m 
| for their sepulchres, and erected fortified towns to defend them- 
| selves from the barbarous tribes by whom they were surrounded. 

Many of the American nations used to deposit their dead in 
/ caves; and figures of two skulls from cayes—one in the Illinois, 

one near the Olio—are among the plates in this work. 

The Charibs were at one period a numerous and widely-dis- 
| seminated people, Their native seats were the northern regions 
of South America, almost from the river Amazon northward to 
| the sea, including the great valley of the Orinoco, and much of 
\ the present territories of Guyana and Venezuela. Thence they 
| extended their migrations to all the Antilles, from Trinidad to 
| Santa Cruz. They are still a numerous people; and are said to 
differ from the other Indians, by being taller, and having more 

regular features; noses not so large, and less flattened; cheek- 
bones not so high ; and a character of face with less of the Mongol 
east. Their heads are naturally round, as in the other tribes ; but 
) many of the Charib nations practised the flattening eee 

There are here two plates of their skulls: one of a Charib of 

Venezuela, and one of a Charib of St. Vincent. The Charibs of 

St. Vincent are described as among the most ferocious and brutal 
of the American‘nations. They were cannibals; and having tasted 
the flesh of all the nations who visited them, are sail to have pro- 
nounced the French the most delicate, and the Spanish the 
hardest of digestion. 

The Araucanians, the most celebrated and powerful of the 
Chilian tribes, inhabit the regions between the rivers Bio-bio and 
Valdivia, and extend from the Andes to the sea. Their name is 
derived from the province of Arauco, ‘They are robust and mus- 
cular, and of a lighter complexion than the surrounding tribes: 
Endowed with an extraordinary degree of bodily activity, they 
reach old age with few infirmities, and generally retain their sight, 
teeth and memory unimpaired. They are brave, discreet and 
cunning to a proverb ; patient in fatigue, enthusiastic in all their 
enterprises, and fond of war, as the only source of distinction. 
Three centuries of almost constant warfare have neither subdued 
nor tamed them; and although occasionally driven. to their 
mountain fastnesses, they have always reappeared as formidable 
and unconquerable as ever, | 

They are highly susceptible of mental culture, but despise the 
ae 2 aria and those who have been educated in the 
Spanish colomes have embraced the first opportunity of resumi 
the haunts and habits of their nation. ‘Tiny poseemuna meine 
the useful arts before their intercourse with Europeans, 

There are two figures of the skull of an Araucanian chief, . 
named Bashpuni, who was slain in 1835. The head is syimnme- 
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trical; the frontal region lofty, but narrow ; the posterior cranium 
full; and the internal capacity not much short of the Caucasian : 
mean $4°5 cubic inches: the facial angle 76°. 

Another and smaller cranium of a chief named Chilicoi, 
killed in the same battle, is also given. Three Araucanian skulls 
in Dr. Morton's possession give a mean internal capacity, 79 
inches: mean facial angle barely 75°. 

All the American tribes, both civilised and uncivilised, bury 
their dead in a sitting posture. Plate 69, at the end of the volume, 
shows the attitude of a desiccated body which was brought from 
New Granada. It is sitting, with its knees drawn up, and its face 
resting on its hands. | 

A table of anatomical measurements of the different skulls is 
added at the end of the volume. They are classed and compared 
together, from which it appears that the uncivilised nations pos- 
sess a larger brain by 54 cubic inches than the Toltecans; while, 
on the other hand, the Toltecans possess a greater relative capa- 
city of the anterior chamber of the skull. The coronal region, 
though absolutely greater in the uncivilised, is rather larger in 
proportion in the civilised tribes; the facial angle is much the 
same in both, and may be assumed for the whole race at 75 


From all these facts the author concludes, Ist, that the Ame- 
rican race differs essentially from all others, not excepting the 
Mongolian; nor do the feeble analogies of language, and the 
more obvious ones in civil and religious insiitutions and the arts, 
denote anything beyond casual or colonial communication with the 

iatic nations; and even these analogies may perhaps be ac- 
counted for, as Humboldt has suggested, in the mere enincidence 
arising from similar wants and impulses in nations inhabiting 
similar climates, 2ndly, that the American nations, excepting the 
polar tribes, are of one race and one species, but of two great 
families, which resemble each other in physical, but differ in 
intellectual character. Srdly, that the cranial remains discovered 
in the mounds, from Peru to Wisconsin, belong to the same race, 
and probably to the Toltecan family. 

The beanty of its execution would alone render this work 
deserving of notice; but when the care and accuracy of the 
observations made by its author, and the learning, ingenuity and 
skill manifested in his deductions from the data before him, are 
taken into the account, together with our previous ignorance of 
the subject of his inquiries, few, if any, of his readers will hesitate 
in affirmmg that his book well deserves to be generally known, 
and to find a place in every library connected with natural 
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1V.—Kaschmir und das Reich der Siek [Kashmir and the King- 
dom of the Sikhs). By Baron Cant vox Htaer. 4 vols. 
8vo. Vienna, 1840. Communicated by Captain Wasuineron, 
Royal Navy. 
Numerovs as are the travellers and tourists in the present day 
realy to take advantage of every opportunity for exploring fresh 
countries, and active as has recently been the progress of geo- 
graphy in most parts of the world, it seems strange that Central 
Asia, or rather the northern frontier of British India, should have 
been, comparatively speaking, for the most part overlooked ; that 
while one extremity of the great Asiatic Meridian rests upon the 
southern foot of the Himalaya range, all beyond these mountains 
should be either unknown or so inaccurately known as to render 
it almost impossible to lay down the countries on our maps—even 
such places as Islimabdd, Lihor and Kashmir, names “ familiar 
as household words,” have hitherto been some miles in error in 
latitude: while the countries immediately beyond, affording a 
boundless and interesting field for investigation, as that between 
Russia and India to the west and north, and between India and 
China to the east, are almost a blank on our maps. What, for 
instance, in mddern times do we know of Kékan, of Kishghar, or 
Yirkand? What of Great, or even Little Tibet? We do not 
forget—what geographer can—the names of Elphinstone, of 
Fraser, of Burnes, of the Gerards, of Lloyd or of Conolly—and we 
willingly concede to them the merit of having traced a luminous 
path throughout the countries they visited; but it is to the 
government of British India we look for a systematic and com- 
plete examination of its frontier; that whether actuated by a 
desire for the diffusion of useful knowledge, or for the promotion 
of its own commercial and political interests, it should turn to 
account the vast resources it has at iis command—the talents of 
the numerous officers which adorn its service—for the purpose of 
dissipating the mist which still envelopes the geography of é tral 


Such expressions might almost seem misplaced, when we 
have lying before us four highly respectable works relative to 
these regions; yet all of them (with perhaps one exception) en- 
tirely independent of the Indian government. 

First comes the excellent journal of the lamented Moorcroft 
and Trebeck. edited by Professor Wilson, whose critical judgment 
and additional notes have nearly doubled the value of the original ; 
esos, moreover, by an admirable map by Mr. Joln Arrow- 
smith, 

Secondly, the journey of Mr. Vigne by Kabul and Kashmir to 
Iskardoh, enriched by beautiful drawings of these cities. 
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Thirdly, Lieut. Wood's route to the sources of the Oxus, which 
he found in the elevated plain of Pamir, and whose description 
fully corroborates that of old Marco Polo in 1480—and 

Lastly, the work of which the title stands at the head of this 
page, which is not inferior to any of the preceding in geographical 
interest, with the additional advantage of giving a detailed account 
of the natural history of the countries the author passed through, 

Quitting Europe in 1831, Baron Charles yon H gel visited Syria 
and Egypt, and reached Bombay in the spring of 1832. He then 
travelled through the peninsula of India, visited Ceylon, the Easter 
and Society Islands, Australia, New Zealand, and arrived at 
Canton in 1835. Returning thence to Calcutta, he examined the 
northern provinces of India; and after a stay of three months in 
the British Himdlaya, crossed the Satlej at Belaispir to Kashmir, 
which he reached in November of the same year. Making a 
circuit by Attak, he recrossed the Satlej at Lud'hyanah to Delhi,* 
aml arrived at Bombay in May, 1836. 

The preface and introduction to his work on Kashmir shows 
that it was not the mere pleasure of roaming that induced the 
author to travel over more than half the habitable globe, but in 
order that he might enlarge the sphere of his ideas by studying 
mankind in their various states of civilisation, and enable himself 
to arrive at legitimate results from a comparison of the manners 
ami customs of the different people he visited. The traveller 
then describes the several sources whence information respecting 
Kashmir is to be obtained from the chronicle of Raja Tarangini 
downwards, including all oriental, as well as European, authors : 
and among the latter he gives full credit to Bernier (1665) and 
Forster Anf8s): 

The first volume contains Baron von Higel’s journey, in the 
diary form, from Simlah to Birahmalah, with a picturesque de- 
scription, and woodcut of crossing the Satlej at Belds-pir into the 
Pan)-ib; this being the first or most eastern of the five rivers 
whence this district takes its name. At Hari-plir the traveller 
speaks with delight, as a botanist, of the home of the ever-blowing 
rose, which be found amidst thickets of jasmin grandiflorum. 

Throughout, the narrative is simple, it evinces an Lotumate ac~ 
quaintance with Indian character and customs, and is evidently 
the faithful expression of what the author saw and felt. On the 
15th November the traveller reached the Pir Panjdl pass, which 
rises 12,952 ft. above the sea, and descended through the mag- 
nificent natural rampart of the Himalaya into the peaceful and 
picturesque yalley of Kashmir. 

The second volume contains in twenty-four chapters everything 
relating to Kashmir; its name, its history (the first part taken 
: ® Properly Dihli.— Ep, 
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from the translation of the Raja Tarangini, by Professor Wilson, 
whose ments are thankfully acknowledged) ; the geographical 
position of the town, laid down in Jat. 34° 7° 30” N.,* long. 
74° 9' 30" E. of Greenwich ; and at an elevation, by the tempera- 
iure of boiling water of 5818 ft. above the sea. The mountains 
and rivers, from the Satley on the east to the Attak on the west, 
ire described in the fourth chapter, which, as well as the following, 
numerating the twelve passes into the valley, are a valuable 
uldition to physical geography; the latter we would gladly ex- 
tract had not the author kindly communicated’the substance of it 
9 this Journal, on his return to Europe in 1836. The sixth and 
iubsequent chapters contain a description of the valley, rivers, and 
lakes, among which pees: is stated at probably 20 miles in 
length by 9 in average breadth;$ the climate, boundaries, present 
ate, chronology, money, weights, measures, and natural pro- 
ductions of Kashmir, with remarks on the adjoining countries; 
-he last is a chapter full of interest to all who love nat 
ustory. Then follows. statistical account of the ‘manufac , 
rystem of taxes, imports and exports, trade, income, ex , and 
ee ; the last item is stated at 200,000 for the elon which 
afew years ago was said by Moorcroft to contain 800,000: the 
Own may contain 40,000 persons. I ' 

The succeeding four chapters comprise an account of the reli- 
gion and superstitions, giving a ‘clear notion of the Brahminical 
as well as of the Buddhist, Sikh, and Mohammedan faith; the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants; its monuments, with 
various plans, &c., and showing the little foundation there is for 
thinking ‘them: of such antiquity as to throw doubts\on’ the 
received chronology—and lastly, the author's concludime remarks, 
which well deserve the attention of all connected with India— 
they point out the misery that prevails owing to misrule in a 
beautiful and fertile country, pak touch upon the great impro- 
bability of an army from the north being able to penetrate by 
Iskirdéh and Badakhshdn. fi é ! 

The limits of this Journal. forbid any more than an’ extract 
from the Sixth Chapter, describing the beauties of the celebrated 
vale of Kashmir. ai 


34° # 30" N. by Trebeck’s observations, Baron an Hidge?’s longitude asvess « 
iniviaik sie sioce Paes ak 
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ctly with that deduced by Mr. John Arrow 
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} From the original routes of various travellers, among others those of Baron von Hagel, 
rhich were kindly communicated to him, Mr. Arrowsmith has fixed the length of W: 
ake at 10 geographical miles, with an average breadth of 44, which will ably 
found very near the trath. ‘Trebeck gives the latitude of its centre 34° 90/N; Of 
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* The valley of Kashmir is bounded on the southern side hy gently- 
rising declivities; the descent of Pir Panjal is covered by the most 
luxuriant vegetation ; and the eye rises gradually from the magnificent 
formes and pi a of the ever-heightening hills, till it rests on the snowy 


3 = of the highest mountain chain. On this side, between the gently- 
I 


minishing ranges of hills, lie greater and less valleys, in the centre 
of which flow the purest mountain streams, which, higher upwards, 
form numerous cascades. This is the romantic district of Kashmir. 
From the little open plains, covered with southern vegetation, the tra- 
veller arrives on the banks of a river which winds through the deep fer- 
tile soil. The valley narrows the further he advances, and the moun- 
tains approach each other more nearly the higher they become. ‘The 
charms of the vegetable world are then more attractive to an European, 
as they develop themselves more closely allied to those of his distant 
Fatherland. 

“ Apple, plum and apricot trees, encircled by vines, here grow wild. 
Elms and willows conceal the banks of the river, the course of which 
a be traced by its murmuring over its rocky channel. White-thorn 
and spindle trees (ewonymus) surround wide-spreadin maple and limes 
or Cnonmnous chestnut trees, under whose shade the i and narcissus, 
larkspur and aconite blossom, together with the lilac and the rose, 

“ Nearer to its source, the river changes into a foaming cataract, 
rushing over dark rocks. Here begins the region of the pines, from the 
majestic déddir (the cedar of the Himalaya) to the fir and other varieties 
of that tribe. Stull higher, the river divides into many streams, which 
flow through narrow gorges, and, lost in the white foam of the cataract, 
fall into the abyss below. 

“ Alpine plants, many species of rhododendron and daphne, here 
begin at the foot of the alder and hirch, which bend beneath the weight of 
snow ; and after these a strange vegetation, slightly elevated from the 
soil, appears on a plain already situated in the regions of eternal snow, 

“Arrived on the height, the traveller sometimes treads firmly on the 
encrusted snow, sometimes clambering over uncovered stones ; carefully 
ascertaining with his staif that the loose snow conceals no unseen preci- 
pice, he reaches one of the high peaks, where an incomparable view 
presents itself. | 

“To the south, on this side, the eye is directed to the bare and frown- 
ing precipices of the Pir Panjal, and then far distant, over more than 
twenty valleys and mountain-ranges, to the plain of the Panj-ab, glowing 
in the golden mists of an Indian world, 3 

To the right and left lié snow-covered plains and hills, rising over 
each other in endless succession; and nothing is yisible for a much 
greater distance than the eye can discern but the chill regions of eternal 
winter, various in form, yet dreary in its ‘still monotony, The valley in 
a northern direction presents a charming contrast. The gently-declining 
hills guide the eye to the lower plain, which, covered by a rising ve- 
getation, interspersed by groves and villages, divided by alleys and 
canals, gleams in the light of the morning sun. The J¢lam flows proudly 





through the centre, its banks studded by towers, castles, and palaces, 
= On the other side of the valley the mountains rise in bold forms— 
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the snowy whiteness brings the highest point nearer tothe eye than the 
lower declivities—the saan hills there appearing to enclose the plain 
like a wall. Over these the previously mentioned Jamal rises nearly at 
each end of the valley; and the white and black double pyramid of the 
Mer and Ser, like a monument of creation when God divided the day 
and night. But on these heights, which rise more than 15,000 fret 


above the level of the sea, the first moment alone is agreeable. The air. 


here is so rarefied, that a painful head-ache is the consequence even of a 
short stay, which, increasing every instant, lasts long after the descent to 
the plain. To the southern side of the valley of which we have spoken 
the zoologist and botanist must direct his steps, either to discover new 
objects or to admire those already known in beauty never before 
Witnessed. ; 

“ Here the thickest woods are mingled with oe plains, and the 
traveller neither finds trees levelled by the axe, nor the countless flowers 
pressed by the footsteps of a living being. as 

* There absolute stillness reigns. The treasures of vegetation, the love- 
liest forms of nature are there prodigally amassed without an intelligent 
spint to be gladdened by their beauty. The brook flows noisclessly 
along; noair rustles through the motionless leaves, and the deep silence 
is only broken by the sweet tones of the blue thrush, and of the bulbul 
(the nightingale of Kashmir). These approach man fearlessly as in 
the days of Paradise, and are his faithful companions in his lonely 

ilgrimage. 

ue The deep fertile soil in the lateral valleys is uncultivated ; the great 
plains in the principal one have been long sufficient for the nourishment 
of the population. The northern side of the valley under the hills of 
Thibet ts very different from the south side already described ; the hills 
rise suddenly to a considerable height, offering an extensive field to the 
geologist. Few trees grow on this side, and the rivers form in their 
wide stony channels an unbroken cataract—the banks similarly covered 
with stones rolled from their bed, are perfectly bare—hardly a blade of 
grass isto be found, Stones are heaped over stones ; Tocks piled on 
each other almost without vegetation. 

“ The ascent on this side of the hill is very difficult after the first few 
steps ; the rocks consist of huge masses, the oblique direction of which, in 
many places offers no secure footing to the steps of the traveller. The 
valley is hardly to be seen from the highest point, as it lies concealed 
by the first perpendicular mountain range. Nothing is seen on all sides 
but snow-capped summits. 

“ I know of no prospect so melancholy as this is—no tree, no bird, no 
living ang te to be seen—a silence almost fearful reigns in these 
mountain fastnesses; and the name ‘ran’ (wilderness), which the 
natives bestow on these regions, is very applicable. 

“On the heights below ihe highest peaks, close to the snow-line, saxi- 
frage and juniper are found at a height of 15,000 feet; lower down 
birch; then fir and pines occur. The mines of Kashmir lie on this 
side. It is avery remarkable peculiarity, that on the southern declivity, 
in the temperate, almost cold, climate of Kashmir, the few plants ap- 


pearing there belong to the scanty vegetation of the north; whilst on , 


> 
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the northern side, towards Kashmir, the hills, even to a considerable 
elevation, are adorned with a growth belonging to the luxuriant south. 
A geological formation occurring inthe valley, and one not easily explain- 


, Gd, consists in an isolated hill, whose summits form partly a horizontal 


cy 


plain, and partly a surface inclined towards the centre. Their height 
varies between 200 and 300 feet, and their circumference is very 
different. All these isolated hills, with one exception, consist of a 
sandy alluvial soil, without stones, and the declivities towards the plain 
are quite perpendicular, with deep chasms in parts, rent by the 
descending torrents. 

* - * * 2 


“One elevated peak in Kashmir is an exception to all the other isolated 
hills. It forms one of the most charming views from the town of 
Kashmir; and is called by the Hindis * Hari Parvat’ (Hari’s Moun- 
tain). The true name, however, is Hiranya Parvat;* in Saiskrit, 
"The Golden Mountain :’ probably on account of the reddish yellow 
colour of the stone of which it consists, which gives it the appear- 
ance of constantly reflecting the sun’s rays. No blade of grass, how- 
ever, grows on the Golden Mountain. 

* ‘ . . + 

“On the south side of the valley are many large tracts, which 
are covered with water in spring, which is the rainy season, and con- 
tinue rise throughout the year. There are, however, no relics of 
the former lake; but as the channel of the Jélam is now elevated, they 
are lower, or at least only of equal height with it, and consequently the 
waters cannot flow back into the Jélam. 

“ Ifan increase of arable land is required in the valley, it may be 
sein by heightening the soil, which can be effected by leading the 

ami | it. 


“The lake near the capital, called in Kashmir, par ercellence, * The 
Lake’ (Dal) is not filled ors many of the other lakes in the ssf 
The Jélam does not flow through, and po other river empties itsel 
into it: its gradual filling up is by the plants which grow in and 
near it.” 9 " “! 

The third volume contains the author's journey from Bérah- 
mitlah to Attak, and by Lahdr to Lud'hyinah, when he again 
crossed the Satley; also a description of Ranjit Singh and his 
Court, and a history of the Sikhs. ‘The last volume is devoted to 
scientific dissertations ; it also contains the astrological system of 
Kashmir, and a glossary. 

Besides several wood-cuts, the work is illustrated by a map by 
Mr. John Arrowsmith, extending from Kabul on the west to 
Rédakh in the east, on the scale of 3} inches to a degree: com- 
bining, we believe, every piece of We ioe sirun information relative 
to these countries that has reached Furope; it is therefore a 
manifest improvement upon all former maps of that region. 
Mountain.” [Probably Harit Parvat was the name they heard. Hari is an epithet 
given to Vishnu and Siva.—Ep. | 
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V.—The Practice of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By H. 
Rarer, Lieutenant, R.N., Secretary to the Royal Astronomical 
Society. Communicated by Captain Wasnincton, Royal - 
Navy. 


T 1s work, of which the first volume is before us, is intended, as 
appears from the preface, as a ee system of Practical Navi- 
gation and Nautical Astronomy. The present volume is for the 
use of seamen or such other persons as are provided with those 
instruments only, which can be used on board ship. The author 
has excluded: everything not directly bearing on the subject, as 
marine-surveying, and other matters usually admitted into the 
course of instruction of persons intended for the Sea. In conse- 
quence of such omissions, for which the author states his reasons 
in the preface, he is enabled to treat the business of the 
navigator, or other person concerned with the determination of 
latitude and longitude by the sextant or circle, with more minute- 
ness of detail than in most other works, The chief points in 
which this work is an improvement upon all former books on 
navigation are— | 


ist.— That all necessary information is furnished to the seaman 
on the subject of Local Magnetic Attraction. 


@nd.—The highly useful Problem of determining the Latitude 
at sea, by the reduction of an Altitude to the Meridian, will be 
found greatly abridged ; and a Table is added for the purpose of 
showing within what limits the result. may be de d upen 
when the time is in error. 


3rd.—The approximate Solutions of Double Altitudes, and 
hkewise of Lunars for common use at sea, are new, and will, 
it is presumed, be found most convenient in practice, — 

4th.—In the Tabular Part of the work will be found much that 
is new, and, it is hoped, useful; for instance; the table for the 
resolution of Spherical Triangles by inspection; a table of the 
Square of the Depression of the Horizon, by which lems 
relating to the distance of high land at sea are reduced to mere 
addition and subtraction,—wih some others. The Logarithms 
of the Apparent Time are given, for the convenience of this con- 


stant computation, to every second of the twelve hours, with a 
scale of the arc. 





- Of the scope or purpose of the entire work, we cannot give any 
‘account until the appearance of the second volume, which, besides 
the theory or . : 


mathematical investigations of the whole, will con 
> mx & 


= 
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tain the methods of finding the Latitude and Longitude on shore 
by fixed instruments, or those, we suppose, called by the: French 
a bulle dair. The chief interest which this work possesses ina 
geographical point of view, arises from the labour whfich the 
author has imposed on himself of examining the. connexion of all 
the maritime positions, and deducing the longitudes from new 
combinations of all the existing data on certain principles: the 
result of which appears in Table vii. of this volume... Anoutline 
of the plan was given in Mr. W. R. Hamilton's Anniversary 
Address to this Society in May, 1839. | 

The publication of the series of papers. constituting the dis- 
cussion of the positions in the Nautical, Magazine, which was 
interrupted by the publication of the present volume, has not yet 
been renewed. ..We call attention to these positions, because the 
authors system. (of adopting fandamental astronomical points and 
arranging the chronometric differences from these, without the 
mixture, where it. could be avowled, of astronomical observations) 
is, we are persuaded, the only certain method of advancing to an 
accurate and. properly connected arrangement. bi 

The author observes (Preface, p. x.).:— 


“The numerous chronometric measures furnished of late years have 


rendered it necessary ‘to ‘deduce iene emer in a more’ systematic and 
accurate manner than that hitherto followed, which has chiefly consisted 
in modifying former determinations by means of those succeeding 
them. Absolute or astronomical positions, and refatire positions, 
being distinct things, and the latter being by far of the greater conse- 
quence to navigation, it is necessary, preparatory to a complete and 
final arrangement, to rier these two kinds of determinations. Ac- 
cordingly, 1m a series of papers, some of which have been already pub- 
lished in the Nautical Magazine, [ have endeavoured to arrange 
the chronometric differences of corggeanettins reference to fies fixed 

joints, convenient for the purpose, which it is proposed to call Second- 
By Mercdiane These stunted positions, of which the number as- 
sumed is eighteen, being considerably distant from each other, are 
determined nearly enough for present purposes, and would, according 
to the system proposed, be finally settled by long series of astronomical 
observations,” ; . | 








And in a foot-note he adds :-— 

“ The data or evidence for the several positions being given in the 
above-mentioned papers, the value of each determination is easily appre- 
ciated: and accordingly, individuals in possession of one or more good 
watches may, by correcting defective measures, or by establishing new 
links of connexion, render material service to maritime geography." 

It isamanifest from the above brief extracts that a more valua- 
ble contribution to the advancement of positive geography has 
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seldom been made, and we cordially recommend it to all seamen 


as the most complete work on navigation and nautical astronomy 
yet published, We hope too to see this book adopted in all our 


nautical schools, and issued to every ship in Her Majesty's ser- . 


vice. Why should it not take the place of the bulky tables of 
Mendoza Rios, at present supplied to all the ships in the fleet, 
and which, it may be safely affirmed, are not opened once in a 
voyage on board the greater part of Her Majesty's Vessels? 

And now that the examination of geographical positions has 
been begun in earnest and in the right manner, we may venture 
to express a ape that geographers in this country will not let the 
subject fall to the ground, but combine their efferts to produce as 
accurate a table of positions as our data will admit of—materials 
are far from wanting, and an example has been well set by M. 
Daussy in his valuable Table of Positions, appended to the Con- 
naissance des Tems, and which by his annual Additions he endea- 
vours to keep on a level with the latest determinations, 

Such a work is not to be lightly entered upon, but the diffi- 
culties, though great, are not insurmountable if resolutely grappled 
with ; and we cordially hope that some competent person may be 
found to undertake the work, assured that no more valuable 
service could at the present moment be rendered to geography, 





VI.— Reise in Abyssinien. Von Dr. Envanp Rirren.. ter 
Band. Frankfurt-am-Main, 1840, §vo. Travels in Abys- 
sua. By Dr. Eowarp Riprec.. 2nd vol. 8vo, | 


Tue first volume of this work, published in 1838, having been 
already announced in the “Geographical Journal” (vol. ix. 
p- 490), it will be unnecessary to enter into any details as to the 
plan and object of the author's journey, or to enlarge upon the 
many talents and acquirements indispensably requisite to form 
scientific traveller, which are possessed by him in no ordinary 
degree, In this as in the former volume, Dr. Riippell has 
happily shaken off that extreme dread of making himself the 
hero of his story, which withheld him in his first publication, 
from mentioning tee eae incidents, those perils and ad- 
ventures by sea and land, which are sure to befall the traveller 
_ Ma strange country,” and which, while they excite the reader's 
mterest in his progress, give the clearest insight into the civil and 
moral condition of the people among whom he sojourns, It is 
that defect which has rendered his Trayels in Kordofan one of 
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the most trustworthy and instructive narratives ever written, so dry 
and technical, that no bookseller has yet been found willing to 
venture on publishing an English translation of it, though a 
version of it was completed by an able and estimable man of 
science soon after it first appeared in Germany. 

To return, however, to the present work : its contents may be 
arranged under five different heads. 1. A visit to the Abys- 
sinian Alps in the mountains of Simén (Samén). @. A residence 
at Gdndar, during which the political and civil state of Abyssima 
was investigated. 3. An Excursion to the Kulla or Kolla, “the 
hottest part of Abyssinia” (Bruce, vol. vii. p- 176), 4. A visit 
to the celebrated Cataract of the Nile, at Alata. 5. A Resi- 
dence at Akstim, on the author's return to Musawwa. Of these 
divisions, the second and last give a very complete account of the 
people of Abyssinia and of the political commotions by which 
that country has been rent for more than half a century. 
The other divisions are almost exclusively devoted to Natural 
History, the favourite pursuit of the learned and enterprisin 
author—whose additions to our knowledge in various branches of 
Natural Science, particularly Zoology, are too well known to re- 
quire further notice in this place. A sketch of the Abyssinian 
Flistory, from the commencement of Tekla Haimandt's reign to 
the present time; a catalogue of books purchased in that country 
and presented with the author's wonted liberality to the Public 
Library of his native city, and the data of astronomical observa- 
tions made during his stay in Abyssinia, form a sort of appendix 
to the narrative, and furnish the most authentic materials for the 
literature and geography of the country visited, which have ap- 
peared since Dr. Murray published his valuable and critical 
edition of Bruce's Travels. 

The plates, which are faithful representations of the objects 
delineated, give the reader a just idea of the Abyssinian costumes, 
of their public buildings, and of the scenery in their Alps, in 
regions where 227 ater snow is found almost under the see 
The antiquary will derive much instruction from plate 8, con- 
taining figures of Abyssinian coins of various ages, which mark 
their progress from the use of the Greek to that of the pre- 
sent alphabet, and appear to confirm the ingenious theory of 
Dr. Murray (Bruce's Trav., vol. iL, P. 348): late discoveries, 
however, in Arabia, of Himyari inscriptions, bearing a close 
resemblance to the Ge'ez or Ethiopic, but containing letters not 
found in it’s alphabet, though occurring on stones still extant in 
Abyssinia (Salt's Trav., p. 414), will make the student pause 
before he adopts that theory, and derives the Ethiopic letters 
from the Greek. Accurate copies of some ancient Ethiopic 
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tation of them, also give the author a fresh claim to the thanks of 
the antiquary; and it may be remarked that he seems to have 
ascertained, for the first time, the true name* of the King by 
whose order the celebrated Axumitic mscription was engraved. 
Dr. Rippell, whose zeal for the advancement of . knowledge 
never relaxes, gives reason to hope that a chasseur, whom he dis- 
patched from Géndar to Shawwa,? in 1837, will collect such im- 
formation as will form a supplement to the present work, and he 
promises to impart this information to the public, should his 
expectations be realised. | | 

The limits to which this notice is ee restricted, will not 
allow of any considerable extracts from a book which presents so 
many passages worth extracting: all, therefore, that can here be 
given is Dr. Ruppell's description of the falls near the Great 
Cataract of Alata; which Bruce says (vol. v. p. 105) “ was the 
magnificent sight that he ever beheld ;" and where “ the 
water,” according to Lobo (Relation: of the River Nile, p. 16: 
Lond, 1669), “ being shot with so much violence as to fall ata 
distance, makes an arch, and under that, leaves a large road 
where people pass in security not to be wet. There are con- 
en seats cut in the rock for travellers to rest. themselves, 
where they enjoy the most pleasant sight imagination can fancy, 
made by the raMta Sisco the water, so producing am 
and pleasing colours resembling those of the rainbow, which at 
this nearness of the water, most deliciously satisfy and please the 
eye.” That cataract Dr. Ruppell unfortunately missed, from 
not having Bruce's Travels at, hand. 

“ Two hours (6 miles) from Denbasa,” he says (5.212), “ we 
crossed the little river Alata, which here, flowmg WN.N.E., 
discharges its waters into the Abdi ( Nile), } of an hour (2 miles) 
westof the bridge. Passing through a tract continually becom- 
ing more wild and rocky, we at length, after travelling for 7 of an 
hour further, reached the bridge of Deldai,t which is a highly 
singular and striking object. Through a narrow cleft in the 
rock, more than 60 feet deep, the perpendicular sides of which 
are in many places scarcely @ fathoms asunder, the Nile here 
flowing to the S.E.,§ rushes down through an uninterrupted series 
of foaming cascades....The bridge (plate 9) consists of eight 
Bikini In Greek, A differs less from A than A from L in 
ot ¥ acre id tine. ieee baer the win this mame is donbled ; the first vowel is 

| Deldai, which the traveller took for a proper mi signifies 4 the brides.” 


ae ; nine, bridge. 
_ 4 8. E. in the original ; but the map shows that there is either some bend. 
in the river's coume here, or that 1 ich ie gait, by tkietabe, for'slidetiboh, 
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largest of all, crosses the cleft, and is therefore the only one be- 
neath which the river always passes. The length of the bridge 
is 90 paces (150 yards), and its breadth 15 feet (5 yards). Itas 
not straight, and is crossed in the middle by awall,.in which there 
a gate: at its northern end there is a kind of watch-tower, now 
in ruins, All the stone-work of the bridge consists of lava, except 
the arching, which is formed of hewn sandstone.” 

« The hills lying immediately over the banks of the river are 
wild, rent masses of volcanic rock, partly overgrown with large 
trees and rampant shrubs. About 100 feet to the west of the 
bridge, the upper edges of the rift in the rock, which forms the 

bed of the stream, approach each other to within about 
Q feet; and I was assured that the distance was often cleared b 
a bold leap. How far the foaming cascades extend eastwards I 
could neither ascertain by my own observation nor learn by any 
satisfactory report from the natives. To the west a chain of 
similar waterfalls continues for about a } of an hour (1 mile); 
between .which and the Lake Tzana the river is said to cut 
its way, In a serpentine course, through rich meadow-ground. 
At the commencement of the cascades to the east, there is a 
small island, with the convent of Abii Kedam, near which the 
great waterfall described by Bruce (vol. v. p. 105) must be 
sought, according to him, about 4 an English mile above the 
bridge.” Bruce has, apparently not without reason, accused 
Lobo of exaggeration in his account of this cataract; but the 
Portuguese traveller does not say that he himself sat beneath the 
curve of the river, as Broce affirms: and Dr. Riippell heard 
the roar of waters very distinctly (mit vieler Deuthichkeit, S$, 212) 
when 7 or 8 miles distant; he, however, says nothing of “ the 
minute atoms and subtile smoke” of the water “seen as far” 
(Lobo, p. 16). Had Bruce been less flippant in charging others 
with exaggeration, his own transgressions in that line would not 
have been so severely visited. 

The meteorological observations and heights barometrically 
ascertained by the author during his residence in Abyssinia from 
1831 to 1838, which have been carefully examined by Dr. 
Midler of Berlin, form a very valuable addition to our physical 
knowledge: but that which will most immediately attract the 

pher’s notice, is the beautiful map of the author's routes, 
laid down with his well-known care and accuracy. If the cor- 
rection of flagrant errors in preceding maps be a merit in the 
eyes of the geographer, the author has a powerful claim to our 
thanks: for he has shown that the rivers between Adwa and 
Aksiim run southwards, instead of northwards, as “ all preceding 
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authorities" had maintained; a discrepancy so great as to attract 
the notice of a learned and acute writer in the ‘ Atheneum’ 
(No. 669), whose demurrer to this innovation was pertly but 
satisfactorily answered, in a subsequent number of that journal, 
by a very competent witness, M. Antoine d'Abbadie, The 
fourteenth section of the present work (S. 411), containing the 
details of Dr. Riippell’s astronomical observations, is one of those 
important contributions to geographical science which render his 
pbb sd an object of interest to the readers of this 
ournal, 





* As a prophet rarely has honour in his own country, some anonymous German 
reviewer has endeavoured to anatomise the Frankfort traveller, and, among other serious 
errora, finds fault with his calling a place Gekdod instead of Jack-<dull. May not this 
learned reviewer have fallen in with some English wag, who wished to help him to an 
appropriate wom de guerre F 
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I.— Additions to Orography. Communicated by Professor Cuarx, 


of Geneva. 


| agenda ape of If, a metres W.S.W. from Fort St. Nicolas at 
I i # = 
liland of Ratoneau (highest int) 49000, w, Ps hog - ' 
chgsscngh byt? feagy pod . . 
Fort Notre Dame de la 000m. &.E. : . 
Village of St. Harmarbé, (600m, E.N.E. P : | : 
La Viste, village on the road to Aix, 7400m.N. . 
Mountain de I ue (aux 13 vents) 000m, N.N.W. 
Chateau Gotnbert, § _ MLE. « * . 
Collet Besion ( (hall) 1000m. W. from Chateau Gombert : 
a atthe 12,300m, N.N.E. from Fort St. Nicolas 
Vere (mornin 760m a, 
Roland (grotto on the northern alo of Marseille Veire 
Varomporee de eens 10,000m, S.E. P . 
Mont Puget, 10,600m. 8.K, 
Montagne de la Gineste, 9200. ie * 
eee ne: ee by 8. ;: 
» de St. Cyr, 2000m. ES, F 
de Carpiagne, 10,600m. ESE. * 
Ste. Croix, St. Trone, (hill) 6800m. E.S.E. . « r 
[These heights were ascertained barometricall Mr. Chaix, and 
found to correspond very closely with the rel 
metrically; but as whenever there isa. 
preference should be given to the results of the ae cater ae 
above are from the cadastral of the commune of Marseille, The 
dlistatices are taken from Furt St. Nicolas, at Marseille.) 


Heights of some of the Lades of Sarfzeriand, trigomomel odsfaatnecd 
| pal Brewsicoghanrs: ob cpap Aaa 
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N.B.—Tise inferior station was the ol ory at Geneva, 407m. 
or 1335 set ania the level of ee ros Mal: . 
Pont de Treballe, on the Menoge, between Geneva and Bonneville 
The Arve at Bonneville | 
Pont de Cornillon, or de Rumilly, ‘ai the Rome, 1 1 league Ss. of Bonneville 
La Croix dele Braz, northern entrance to the of the Little Bornand 
Termine, hamlet in the valley of the Little Bormamd =. * . 
Sasiag, ditto i 
Village of Little Rornand (10 fet French above the sil) mean ofa series 
of observations giving very nearly the same result each | 


» Mean ofa second series of olwervations, sgisee sare nally 
: with each other bien Y 


Pose, hamlet, to the E. off, and close to the Little Bornand " | 
Char de Creme ae ita entrance), a coal-mine in the mountain, B. of 





| Latte 
tae of Ly a the the fot ofthe Needles of the mountains of Vergy 

near the amall lake of Leary | 
sine de Danis, nap |S. of lake — the Sth or last of the 











nftons (Putite ou Petit ies Granges) sur V ilard, above Litile Bornand 
| Col de linve (Monntuing of Vergy) at the cross * | 
| Bottom of the desert valley of Soset, between the hase of the peak off 
| Saloovre and peak or Aiguille Blanche . * . 
} Aiguille de Jalouvre, the 3rd of the Mountains of Vergy _ ‘ 


[* My brother and I,” says Mr. Chaix, “ are the first Swi who 
have set foot on this peak (13th October, 1839), and the dangers | 


to which the ascent ex us were such as to make it probable 
that we shall have but few ew imitators.”] | 


Col de Tovire, between the Reposoir and the Great Hornand , * 
| Portes ile Foe Ba earn Oe Calley of Seeger 
Clases, the town of, from a 2nd story , 
| Bourg d'Oysans (Dipartment ile l'Isére), level of the sail at the yoathonse 
a mean of 4 other observations, leas certain 
| Vinille (Département de T'lstre), pavement of the town 
~ level of the Romanche, under the bridge : * 
Fort de Barraux (Isére), an the road in front of the fort ‘ 
Chapareillan, at the French custom-house frontier of Savoy 
Chamberry, at the Lst story of the Hotel de ta Poste, mean of 3 observations 
Alby (Garoy), Rorpet of the bridge om the Cheraz : 


new suepension-bri torent. 
tween Anmmecy and Geneva Rina ot Va be 


| Montenvers, at the pavilion 


| Caillet, asbestos grotto, halfwa betw Chamouns 
| Saint Gervais lee Bains, in een y and Montenvers 
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Montgarrin, highest point on the road from Montgarrin to Pont du Diable 

Pont du Diable, on the Beins, frontier of France and Savoy 5 

Saunt Hugon, pram Ist floor * * 

meet & lenge to the Ec of the Convent, on the Beins | 
| Lake oeeint Chie’ between Arvillard and La Rochette, in Savoy 

Se Chale alt abs., 34 story of the Hotel ofthe Three Dolphins 
Citadelle inférieure, at the Cantine « . 
Summit of Citadel or upper Bastille. . . 

Petit Suléve, mountain near Geneva, Savoy (summit) 

Mornex, village of the Petit Saléve, & Hotel de oheheeay (m. of 3 obs. 

Monetier, au Chateau des Grottes, on the Petit Salév 

Etrambiéres, at the level of the Arve 

Benin, village near Nyon (Vand) a la Cute meats of 9 observations ‘ 

Laing, village near 

Celigny (Canton of Geneva), at tive teiriiGk Berard 


| Observatory of Marseille (Reservoir of Berean ds or 
duced from levels 46-6 
| Fort Noize Dame de la Garde (Marsei le), the pi nu 
a: in Provence), loot of the opal af two ations) 133-5 | 440 
Aix (in nieve 73-5.) S71 | 
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Nort a Pern Soe | 192 


| Gap, at the Café des Beaux Arts, clevated. part of the | 

lown. * a 4 = fp ca te Gap H 753°2 271 
Col de St. Guigues (hig Bos: een Gap mw | 

St. Bonnet ( Dey des Hl. 1 , * . | 72-5 | 4177 | 

recs de I Bre Ge Pisare), berwe ee | PMS+d | 2100 

| village (Dé F ), between Cor 

| La Mure, ive, Sous doadty'ul) “ . 

rene et toe tenet between aul La Mure oh | 4 

| La Mure (Dépt. de Isere), first floor of tbe post-hocuse ‘1 hi 

Ta my M “of Savoy, published in 1831, I gave 


ulle's 
ax (Dépt. de I'Isire hamlet, half a league from 
rig going towards the Anthracite mines of 


| Lombin "Dept de te) in the Valley of Graisivan- 


dan, on the road 
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| The Chatean des Alli ‘s 
The village of Borg i a“ 





Cerdon, col du, between Cerdon and Nantua, highest 
pee 7. a 7 P * 7 
oe (D a: d’Ain), the street = a # * 
Hhegarde (Dept. dl’ Ain), ground-floor of the Hitel de 
:. ie Piste a hose ” s x PT si : 
Wulflens (Cant. de Vaud), court-yard of the Chatean, 
& ee fhage “: a 3 « a : 
Feit Sacconez, village (Cant. de Genéve), highest point 
Pinchat, village (Cant. de Gendve), + of a league ben 
Cargage, pavement al the house Lor 


| Plongeon, village (Cant. de Genéve), at the balcony of 


the house Archer, 4a league from Geneva: me 
of two xe iat “ see: ms Nigspaee 


| Piton, highest point of Mount Salave, Savoy, province 


mie 7 * ™ * . * 
| Croisette, hamlet on Mount Saléve, } of a league N.E. 


FE then Piton . 7 x e : . 

ellecombe, tower of, (Prov. of Carouge, Savoy.) 
parapet of the bridge over the Arve ti aad : 
Pouilly, the house Chiitrier, near the Village of, (Fau- 


cigny} « Ps = = 

Pout de Prebille, “on the M 1 the parapet (Fan 
Pe ent: Savor) i ee apes emg hh ns: 
Faucigny, chateau, pla » (Prov. of iguy) j 
- mens of thres clevervetizes - iptbopssei 
fancigny, village, near the chateau . : ‘ 
“re village, (Prov, de Genevois) between Aix and 
mecy : 1. a _ 8 * = = 
Douvaine, village, (Prov. de Chablais, Savoy,) post- 
Allinges, ut the top of the village, (Prov. of Chablais) 
ay en point of the veer of the Che. 
Bona, village of Chablai is, in front of the inn si fhe 
ro feyinee hye eer ba 

by him in his Hypaométrie, had given me 


for— 


7 a Ld 


ag et Fe net firen 
itl my Taki af Saro , Whe taken frotua E voller’ 


J 





Additions to Orography, by Professor Cuarx. 


Metres. 


07-6 
405-9 


e521 
455 


| 417 


| 291-6 
| 1401-6 
1177-5 
4515 
527 

452-5 


| 676-2 
659-5 


blo 


Te 
509.0 


TIL 
oo 


1-8 


350-1 
443-2 | 





Loos 


| 1627 


ES) 


1581 


167 


Last 
1729 
Lisé 


2218 | 
2165 | 


1171 | 
1459 

1778 
240 | 
1867 
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I!.—Postlions in Ceylon. — Communicated by R. Temrreroy, Esq., 
Assistant Surgeon, R.N. | 






The latitude ia the mean” of 345 altitudes, | 
taken at Mr. Templeton as house, and re-| 
duced to the Flag Staif. The longitude 
ia derived from that of Madras,* and other 
well fixed positions on the Coast, from 
— se the Mefriffe, Curagao, Henares, 
and stoyal Tiger. It is certain! 
SP, oe a os 

|) 79 53 10) Ay LL. 
7TH 51 

79 31 20 fdem, 

79 49 30 | The extreme north point at the Entrance to | 


78 55 Mr. Quintom. 
) 7958 = | The Fort Lodge (Old Ruins). Mr, Quintom. 
| 79 91 28 | Northern extremity, sandy point. Lt. Powell. 
| 79 50 33 | Western South Entrance, Lt. Powell. 
79 $7 34 | South-east end of the Fort. Lt. Powell. 
| Sorth point. Sandy point West of Pesali, | 
y __ Mr, Quintom. 
79 16 30 | The Flag Staaf. Lt. Powell. 
70 20 56 | The Great Pagoda. Deduced from the | 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, | 
79 45 42 | The Old Dutch House, Lt. Powell. 
FO 6) 60) Approximate, | 
7962 9 | K.W. point. Longitude derived from that | 
of Trincomalee. Mr, Higgs, Master-At- | 
- tendant at dockyard, Trincomalee. 
Lt. Powell. ! 
Searchers Howse. Eastern side of the Inlet. ] 
Latitude measured from Point Pedro, | 
Longitude from that of Trincomalee, 
Mr. Higa. 
80°15 58) North Pownt of Ceylon. Measured from 
? Point Pedro. Mr. Higgs. 
50 17 55 | Latitede observed. Longitude from that of 
| Trincomalee, Mr. Higgs. 
80 52°20 | By bearing and estimated distance fram the | 
 fboal. Mfr. Higgs. 
50 54 44 | Eastern edge. Latitude cherrved. Langi- 
tude from Trincomalee, Mr. Higgs. | 
SY 17 52) Fort Frederick Flag Stuf. Mr. Higgs. | 
Sl 16 36 | Dock-yard fag-stall, Mr. Higgs. Latitude | 
& 34 26" Lieut, Powell. The longitude 
may be considered pearly exact: the Lai}. 
tude ts derived from the mean of very con- 
sutent cherrvationa. 
S123 18 | By measurement. Mr. Higgs. 
S138 © | Approximate. . 
728 0) 8143 0 fefean, 
* Longitude of Madras—Observatory SP 1d! y,. . 
EE | Longi : = aE haa eo 16%2 Lieut, Raper, 
is one that one of these is the longitude from which the others are measured, | 
Bichon cence sapien " ia 
VOL. x. 20 


oo 


| 
© nibs co 


sap te Seo Bia 
= | 
p= a] 
a 
S35 ac ab e@a2uoe BEeo 


— —_ 
S| a 


suc 












580 Positions in Ceylon, by R. Tempretos, Esq. 
, & §- WW o F 
Komene Aor . .| 6 31 10) 81 48 35 The Entrance to Kombochan River. 
Little Basce . «| 6 25 40) S151 19 Centre of the mgr Derived "from the’ 
survey made in 1826 by H.M.S. Tamar’, 
Linke Pomt « .| & 2340] #1 d7 2 The nearest point of land to the Litthe Basses. | 
Elephant Rock «| G 23 48 | 81 31 45 prs ary ay inband. ieee 
Great Bases , «| 6 12 0 | S122 19 | Longitude given by Mr. Higgs, being 15! 49 
| we E, of Toenail dock | | 
| Amedowe Point «| 6 17 10 | 81 28 20 | The nearest land to the Great Basses. ; 
Hatticalon . . 4) 74047) 8145 6 | Fort, Latitude reduced from the observed 
| | utitude of the harbour mouth. The longi- 
tude from that of Trincomalee, Mr. Hurgs. 
743 32 | 61 44 49 | Harbour mouth. Lat. observed. Mr. 4. 
|Hambantotte . .| 6 655 | 81 1042) Mr. Twynam, Master-Atterdant at Point 
Galle. The longitude being altered to 
suit the amended longitude of Galle, 
Calamatra Fay .| 6 4 7/8059 0 Idem. | 
| Mahawelle Bay .| § 59 30 | 80 48 17 fa. 
Tangalle . . .| 6 1 16) 80 50 46 id. 
Nillewelle Hay | 5.57 37 | 60 46 19 fd, 
Gumlore . . «| & 55 42+) 80 40 38 fa, 
Dondra Head . .| $65 15 | 60 98 48 | id. : 
| Matus . . ».| $4626) 80 38 & id. hy 
| Belligam Bay. «| 5 57 30 | 80 20 15 | Id. ' 
Dodandowe ay »| 6 647 | 80 10 22 fed. | 
Galle . . . «| @ 18 | 80 15 58 | The longitude is a mean from numerous 
puns of vessels, including those of the 
|  Bewares and HoyalTiger. Tt ia unques 
| ca | tiormbly very exact. - | 
}Caltua . . «| 635 06) 80 1 0 | Approximate. 
Pantua «. . «| 644 0)] 7057 © ed. 
Mt. Livinia Howe, | 6 49 56 | 79 54 57 | By bearing and meagured distance from 
| Colombe. | 








The officers of her Majesty's navy and the masters of merchant vessels are earnestly requested 
to forward, under cover to the Colonial Secretary, any information they may collect, which can 
tend to increase the accuracy, or extend the limits of the peeradice * 

Bearing of Adam's Peak from Colombo S. 75° 50’ E. 
aa » Galle N.18 47 E. 
Galle variation 1° 16"5 E, 
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I11,—Routes in Abyssinia and the neighbouring Countries, col- 
lected from Natives. By Dr. C. Titstone Bene. 

[The difficulty of collecting satisfactory results from half-civilieed 
people, and the errors occasioned by reports misunderstood, have long 
been a bar to the progress of our geographical knowledge with respect 
to countries of difficult access: the very judicious method, therefore, of 
avoiding such errors, adopted by Dr. Beke, and explained in the follow- 
ing extract from one of his letters, is well worthy of the attention of 

_ “In order to obtain information I adopt the following course: 
T inquire, first, the time the caravan is going from one extremity 





f 
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of the route to the other; secondly, how long a messenger on foot 
takes to do it; thirdly, the several stations on the route at which 
the caravan stops; fourthly, the general direction of the road ; and, 
fifthly, if there is anything particular to be remarked with respect 
* to the several stations. The results that I have come to from this 
mode of proceeding are :—that the number of the stations is almost 
equal to that of the days (including stoppages) employed by the 
caravan on the journey, and that a messenger on foot does three 
caravan stages in one day. A reference to the several routes will 
show this. I may add here, that a mule is considered to go at 
the same rate as a footman; but it is to be understood that it 1s 
never beaten, and is allowed to go at its own Spot 
1. Route from Tajurrah to A'usa, and from thence to the 
Country of the Wollu Galla—The caravan is about 15 days 
going to A‘usa, and as much from thence to Héjra. A mes- 
senger on foot will reach A‘usa in 4 or 5 days, and go from 
thence to Héjra in 4 days. 
- Cararan Stations. 
DillieL.. . + 1 Station. 


Ra‘esha aN | 3 
Dafeni-. l 3 
Asal .. oe re 
Halulli a | a 

vr — | 4 
= — 6 

ngammana . | n 
Gerubbus elon 
Fora . «= el 
7: a ae 
Abhéebbard (lake) 1 s 
Bolo . . «1 » cross the river H. 
Ausa «I . 

— 7 
Adobarhi l ‘ 
Erruli * . . l " 
Garauni . | m3 
Minat . 1 a 
Mar ee | ” 
Teo 2 wd » hot springs. 
Husein kéma . 1 » io Arabic, Jebel Huse. 
Addorta if l ft oa 
a a » (name forgotten by my informant.) 
Saka’ela . | = 
Tarcira + ; nm bef age 
| » before crossing the river. 

R.Yawish 1)” gherdo, 

Remi . . . 1 = 

= 2 Tnka eln ii . ] rh @ 6 9 
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*"Unkanddit . 1 afi 
Heya. « « 1 = 
— |5 
Inall 31 


Chief Towns of Wollu Galla. 
Melti and Rieki . 1 Station. These places are close together. 
Ain Aubi . 1 r Residence of Sultan Buna. — 
Gadarra . . 4. I » In Arrowsmith’s map is a place called 
Burra, probably he same. 
Hak . « .tl 4, The town of Haik is situated on an 
_ island (?) in the lake. 
4 Stations. 

2. Route from Zeila’ to Harror,—The caravans take 15 ; or, 
very quickly, 12 days. A messenger on foot takes 5; on a mule, 
4 days. General direction of the road S.W. 

Cararan Stalions from Zetia’ to Harrar. 


Brought forward ‘J Stations. 
Tegishe . . 1 Station.* A‘rtu = Sens 
Kalam . . 1 » Jeldésa . « » 1 wp 
Asbali , me Re Ballduan . « 5 1S gs 
Agumsa Lg Daremo « «§ = I ts 
Kora’ ali i = Eego . . + lL 
Dalamelti . l + Sésccho . «§ « I Ty 
Gardsele L) Harrar ae ae? ae 

Carried over 17 l 15 Stations. 


3. Route from Berbera to Harrar.—The caravan takes 25 
days; a foot-messenger 8 days. General direction of route W. 
Nossic . . . 1 Station. Brought forward. 13 Stations. 





Auliacombo . [ Abarro . . « I +” 
DOSE eo eo ve a4 Arabetia « « + I ow 
Biduhdr Lo Wuch ‘ali : l " 
Dimis LP ihe Great Subilla. . 1 « 
Arla : | Eee Litle Subilla . 1 iy 
Anchera . lL Edierra Rite eee | 
Gwan . |e re Mardkh . e Loy 
Dimal Badu'..: 20s & ole Ss 
Gangan . ; ere Sagaré’e . . « I ” 
Errer eae: Wes Doghole 1 * 
Asal. we Dy, Gambdéla . . | ie oe 
Udauw s+ kos Hatrar l " 
Carned over 13 25 Stations. 
Tajurrah, 14th Dec., 1840. 
* The whole place of Zeila’ only a short distance from that town. 


re = 
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I.—Titles of Ethiopic Books mentioned by their Writer, a learned Al 
1. i Manfexiwi. 17. Hezand Mora. 
2] Felikiyua. 18. Echi VYohannes. 
: 3. Manshak. 19. Zéna Aibud, 
4. Taamrit. 20, Genzet, | 
5, Gadel Zamatal. 21. Giyorgis Wold Amed. 
6, Tamera Maryam. : 22. Matshafa Mistir. 
7, Délsana Maryam. 23. Erotaa Haimandt. 
8, A'rgano (Organon). 24, Wwuilastyé Amlak. 
9, Senkesir faynaaaie} 25, Dersana Mikbarl. 
10. Gadela G ot eer Med-han'alim. 
2 Guy " 
i Gaivla Te fin Haimandét. 38. Lefafa Teedek. 
1. Gadela Gebra Marfa Kedus. 20. Egziyabhér Negs. 
14. Gadela Gebra Khristos. 30. Amada Mistir. 
15. Abdi Shikir. 31. Tama Degwa. 
16, 2éni Markos, 32, Aénk Fitrat. 





H.—Jtinerary from Tajerreh to dakeler. 


tie i j 
Travel: 5 akon [Hrectlon, | Place of Arrival. _- Remarks. 


- | ee 


- Date. | 9 Time of Journey. 










——_ 





To 
Lies on the Gholbbat-] 
14 aM. 2 Hey 
Tajarrah. which ex- 
tetibs further inland 
ina W. : 
caan — — 
(ed aw.) Lies = ih =, from | 
‘Point of leaving coast, Saw ereiem end ! 
aes uk pelos: oartnne enlle | , 
7 Agkvetcra, | 
Derkelle | 
Vg gap dane 
Halting place with 
‘Ee | About 3 h. in a 
of lay. ine frees the 
where they 
lay. 
sateen 
Tanerral. . 
am | , | Mw valley. w call-lakes | | 
7 A.M. | We, Muya, an cminenee. ain so | 
of ¢, to a atraiehit 
It-lake Tyimg 2b rien ' 
Vie ype) ty 
sien distant from W “ rod, ! 
of bay (Halakattin.) } 
Agi Through valley Kall, | 
i ful gh Wi | 
ais war the Mussa. | 
| 7 dM. Ww, Ww, & Gagacdle. | 
| | brichers off weed on fl 
fam Pralibui. north west toHansd. 


. ee 










Tm 4y| : Diree . 
ve ree Lig. Place of Arrival. > Fierorks. 
Hing. i 

a 






a4 hal, 


i SW. = | Lith Marl. 
res Wo i Halting place. 






a . at i - 





» Tt) Has, 











i F.u. 
o 8) Jam 
,» 8) SO) oom 
3i Fim. 
Ta 10) €f oom, 
2 Pe. 
| aw 1 1 a.m. 
St ria. 
es oof 
Pow I 
Jw ie 3 rsa. 
eo UT T 4d 
s ; 6} ama. 
mw =i bh Fu. 
a F Sunrles, 
! a} F-a. 
« 
» of aM, 
at Fm, 
7 FM. 
» Ml) Sta, 
aw O a.m. 
iF “ 2 Fb | 
| Be r # AM. 
» 28) Shaw eta 
« 3) ab ow. Hank of the Hawish, Pe ype rege Or 
wieh to pemr 
«= 2) db awe « Aneel. 
ME: rt PM. Athonsi. 
| Aoi Piaomalt ae village Frontier plan of it, 
| Wad fo permnissira 
hs 5 | coed ei 
ao *+4«o«§F “ rep aenay3 | there. . 
pats Mota k we, epee = \% 
skim Ama, avillage. On the read betwee 
| Ak Glo Boe 
i. if pelelia, 
il Sette uaa See 
[ 
‘ 
| des i 
© 
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Fahrenhrit's Hemar he 
Time of Day ( Sale 
: l re. ‘Minthe shade. | 
ye ‘M4 ip the roorm.! 
— oO do. cy overcast. 
— 9 
11 a.m. oak ™ 
Noor, ou 
FM, 100 
Bin 102 
Noon, | LOT 
| Sem. | 106 
{ Between Wind not so hot as 
4 11 a.m wa 106 to 109 on preceding days 
_ 1107 
; 97 
. O45 
9 
a7 
‘ on 
a7 
100 
1034 
1a 
ie | 
4 | 1d 
| After a shower of rain. 





A thonder-storm | 
1old i proach mg. Bi 
an 
a7 
1024 

lit am. | 10 
LL: Aes Loa 
AM. 78 

5 A.M. a 
0 A.M. | 88 
i 
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Date. Place. | Time of Day. | (Fahrenheit's Remarks. - 
Seale.) 
LEae, 
Stay 1¢ | Alibtkele . | Oban | 04 
Do. 11+ a.m. Lin 
= Do. NDOT. fs Sky overcast, 
— De, l rem. If 
~- Ty. of r.M. ior" 
» ‘17, | Little Hasnadera am. | 90 
— Do. lOamw. | 
De. | dP 1d 
_ “ie [rm ru, 17 
— | hoy 
» is Genus Soniadenn 2 | 106 Sky overcast. 
tt 20 | Mullu . # + ie fie . 2 
_— Do. leo, 8 8=6| De 
— . Do. 2ru. =| 103 
1» o2/ Korndect) . . 1 eum. 110 | 
2 20 | Mélta . . of ll A. 18 | Hazy. 
— | Deo. | * PM. Lon Win N.E.: warm. 
'{ Ruined vil = * 
» oe ee Mitta 5 am, 69 
and Hamawisa “ . 


=_ |Homawia .  .)/ During aftern.| 105 
» 20 | Great Mullo .| 4) rim. loa 
— Do, ? rom. 7d | 


nw |Uae Dn, After sunrise. | 046 
= Do. lidamw. (10 


5» «| Hom, . «| ea. Lo 


June 6 | Metakui =. .| During night. char 
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GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 





EUROPE. 


Encaianp.—Parliomentary Gazetteer. Parts 1,2, 3,and 4, Glasgow, 1540. 

Guzece and Inpo-Scyr#ta.—Zur Geschichte der Griechischen und Indo- 
Kythisehen Biaige. Von Christian Lassen. Bonne, 1835. 8v0. 

lczLanp.— Voyage en slande et nu Groenland, 1835-6. Publié sous la 
direction de M. Gaymard, 4"™ part in 8°; and livraisons de planches 
10423, Géologie, 2 livraisons. Paris, 1840. Folio. 

Romz.— History of. by Dr. Arnold, Vol. 2. London, 1540. 

Russia and Cincassta.—Russland und die Techerkessen. Von K, F, 
Neumann, Stuttgart, 1640. 


ASIA. 


Avonanistan.— Rough Notes of the Campaign in Sindh and Afghinistin. 

Anstexta.—Narrative of a Tour in Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia, and Meso- 
cane including a Residence in Constantinople and a Visit to 
Yehran, Baghdad, &e., by the Rey. Horatio Southgate. London, 
1840. 2 vols. Bro. | 

Asia.—Cenni Geografici ¢ Statistici su l'Asia Centrale, pet J. Graberg da 
Hemso. Milano, 1840. 8¥o. 

—— Essai sur les Ressources, Territorinles et Commerciales, de l'Asic 
Orientale, par Jules de Ho meister. St. Petersbourg, 1859. Svo. 

Buran, Report on, by Capt. R. B. | emberton, Calcutto, 1899. Svo. 

EepKunpe von Asien, von C. Ritter. Part 9. Berlin, 1440. 8vo. 

Inpia,—Ambassade au Boutan, J ournal Abrégé du Voyage du Capitaine 
Pemberton, Par C. O. D'Ochoa. Paris, 1540. | 

___— Mill's History of British India. Edited by Professor H, H. Wilson. 
Vols. 1 to 5. Privlen , 1640. 8vo. | 

—— Keport on the Territories conquered from the Péshwai, by the 
Hon- Mount Stuart Elphinstone. 

—— Report showing the Fiseal and Judicial system of Administration int 
the Conquered Territory above the Ghauts, by William Chaplin, 
Bunley: 1936. , 

Irixenany of Rabli Benjamin of Tudela, Translated and Edited by A. 

. Asher. London and Berlin, 1840. Svo. | 

Kascname und das Reich der Siek von Carl F. von. Hiigel. Stuttgart, 
1840. 2 vols. vo. 

Kriva, Entwurf des Kriegstheater Russlandsgegen Chiwa. Von C. 
Timmermann, Herlin, 1840, to. 

Meworr on the Countries about the Caspian Sea and Lake Aral. Traus- 
lated from the German of Carl Zimmermann, by Captain Morier, 
R.N., with a Map by J. Arrowsmith. London, 1840. 6vo.- 

—— —— Nachrichten ber Chiwa, &e. Von G, V- Helmersen. St, 
Petersburg, 1639. 5¥0. | 

Persia.—Travels to the City of the Caliphs, along the Shores of the Persian 
Gulf, by J. R. Wellstead, Esq. London, 1840. 2 vols, 80. 

Simenia.—Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea in 1820-3, by 

: Baron von Wrangel. Edited by Major Sabine. Lonion, 1840. 8vo, 
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AFRICA. ; 
Asyasitnta.—Reise in Abyssinien, yon Dr. Edward Rippell. Frankfort, 
1840. Vol, 2, By he aes cd mya ae 
Arnica —Geographical Survey of, by James M'Queen. 1840. So, 
Linzera.—Life of Jehudi Askawuts, Colonial Agent in Liberia. New York, 
1835. Svo. 
SeNkGAMnta.—Reise nach Senegambia, im Jahre 1838. Von §. Brunner, - 
M.D. Bern, 1540. 8vo. 
Viacens Extensas e Dilatadas do Aben Abdallah, mais conocido pelo nome 
de Ben Batuta, traducidas por J. de Santo Antonio Moura, Lisboa, 
1840. Vol. 1, Syo. 





AMERICA. 

Baasit.—Reflexdes Criticas sobre huma noticia do Brasil, por F. A. de 
Vanhagen. Lishoa, 1339, / 

Guayana, British.—A Geographical and Statistical Account of, by R. H. 
Schomburgk. London, 1840. Syo. | 

| Views in the Interior of, by R. H. Schomburgk. Fol. 

Memoria sobre el deseubrimento de la América en el siglo décimo, por 
C.C.Rafh. Traducida al Frances por J,Marmier. Caraccas, 1839. 





BVO, 
Nowrs-Wesr Coast or Awenica.—Memoir on the, by R.Greenhow, 8vo. 
Washington, 1840. | 7 : 
Nonrn Amwenica.—Deseription of the Railroads and Canals of the United 
States, by H. 8. Tanner, with 3 Maps, Philadelphia, 1840. 
— American Traveller, or Guide through the United States, 
Y H. 8. Tanner, 
wenica.—Falkland Islands, by J. T. Whittington. London, 1840. 


POLYNESIA. 


Lorn Noetn’s Isuanp.—Narrative of the Shipwreck ond Captivity of 
Horace Holden and B. H, Nute in 1832. Boston, 1839, 
Tanteav Générale de la Polynésie, par D. de Rienzi. 
‘Westeaw Austeatta—Comprising a Description of Australind and Port 
Leschenault, by Thos, John Buckton, London. 8vo. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Anwaten der Erd-Vilker-und Statenkunde. Von Dr, H. Bergha 
ANNALES des Voyages. Paris, 8vo. | Dh Be: wm 
ANNALES Maritimes. Paris. 8vo, 
ATLAS = Constructive Geography, No. 1, by W. Hughes. London, 184i. 
Drerron. RY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, by J. R. M*Culloch. 
‘i Parts 1 to G. eoden. Bvo. 
HOGRAPHY.— Saggio di Geografia Pura ovvero primi Studi sull’ Anatomi 
_ della Terra di Annibale Ranuzzi, Ralsene, 1840, “= phe 
Noatn Sza.—Rapport du Commandant de la Recherche sur sa Cumpagne 
pat = ong ltl oe Ness et du Groen and, Paris, 1540, Svo, 
ot Syomeg ee ee Geographique, principalement les Homonymes 
,___&t Synonymes, par M. Coulier. Ag 1A a bres 
Baraca pepsi eg te aay sur |'Emploi des Chronométres A la 
en ag eee es Frincipales Observations de l’Astronomie Nautinue. 
par M. ded Paris, 1840, gy, Aetrauemnle Neutiqut, 
Nautica Magazine. London. Bro, 
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Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, a Treatise on, by Lieutenant Raper, 

~R.N. London, 1840. 8vo. 

ScHRIFTEN Zur Allgemeinen Entdkunde, von Dr. G. L. Kriegk. Leipsic, 
1840. 

Sours Sea.—Extrait du F rt de M. Cécille, Commandant de 'Héroine 
envoyé dans |'Hémisphére Austral & la Protection de la Péche de la 
Baleine. Pamphlet. Paris, 1940, 8vo. 

Souru erg Ps 9 au Pale Antarctique de l'Astrolabe et la 2élée. 

‘aris, 184 








MAPS AND CHARTS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


: EUROPE. 


Apgratic.—Carte de lEntrée de l'Adriatique et du Bassin compris entre 
lie de Malte et le Cap Matapan. 

Bavagta, Topographical Atlas of, 74 sheets. To be continued. 

Faance.—Carte patticulidre des Cites de France. Embouchure dela Seine, 

Inxnanp.—Index to the Townland Survey of the King's County and County 

* of Wicklow. 

Menrrernaneas.—Carte de la Navigation 4 la Vapeur dans le Bassin de 

| In Mer joo eetncg por Piquet. Paris, 1840. 

Nerueatanns.—Carte du Royaume des Pays Bas, par M. Van der Maelen. 
Bruxelles, 1640. 

Srery.—Cotos de Sicile, de la Régence de Tunis, et de la Partie Sudede la 
3 etde Malte. 

Turxey.—Carte de l'Empire Ottoman, par Noel et Vivian, Corrigte par 
C. Piquet. 1839, 12 sheets. 


ASIA, 
i ge esi des Cétes d’Arabie et de Perse, et de l'Tle de Socotra a 
¥ 

Beiatr.—Plan of the Town and Harbour of, by James Wyld. 

Bencan.—Carte du Golfe de Bengal. 

Canton River.—Chart of, wa Wyld. 

CHrna —Mar of, by James 

Inpostan.—Carte des Cotes de Y srercscirss depuis Bombay jusqu’a Goda- 
very, et des [les Maldives et Ch 

Anoto-Persian Map of India, by 4 B. wily Caleutta, 1837." 

Anotio-BHindi “aitto J. B. Tossin. Calcutta, 1929. 

Java.—Chart of the North Coes of, by Jacob Schwart. Dutch. Amster- 
dam, 1839 

Rep Sea—Carte de la Mer Rouge, Carte du Détroit de Bab el Mandeb, et 
Plan d’ Aden. 

Svei.—Plan of the Town and Fortress of St. Jean D'Acre, by J. C, Bret- 
tell, F.K.S.L. London, 1940. 

Wyld's New Map of Syria. London, 1840. : 

* These beautifully executes maps = will be highly ab by Oriental stindlacite, but 
ti te desired that such errors as Giharmi for Ghasnein, Dehli for Dihli, 
&e,, may be corrected in a mbsequent edition. In the Persian, 
Nagari map, the wunker of orthographical errors is very con- 























‘590 Maps and Charts recently yblished. 
. APRICA. 


Eovet.—Carte d'Alexandrie et de ses Environs. aie al 
Arnica.—Map of, from Loando to Tripoli, by James M'Qucen. London, 


1840, 
AMERICA. 
Guavana.—Flan des Sondes devant la Riviére Caienne, 
SPITZHERGEN.—Plan de la Baie de Belsond. 
Vatranatso.—Flan de !Attérage de la Baie de Valparaiso, 
West Inpies.—Plan du Port de St. Thomas et de ses Environs, 
Plan de ja Baie de la Pointe & Pitre, Guadaloupe. 
POLYNESIA. 
AvsTnanta—Map of Western Australia, from Swan River to Shork’s Pay, 


by John Arrowsmith. London, 16840, | | 
New Zearanp.—Plan du Port Akaroa, dans la Presqu tle de Banks. 


al 


— Plan de la Rivitre Kawa-Kawa. 


Botomon's Istanns.—Chart of, 
MISCELLANEOUS. : 


Arias, Family,—by John Betts, 49 sheets. London, 1640... 

Canute des Explorations par les Corvettes l'Astrolabe et la Zélée, dans les 
Régions Circum-polaires, par M. Dumoulin. Commandées par M. 
Dumont d'Urville, Janv. et Fev. Paris, 1540, 

Carte Hydrographique des Parties Connuesde la Terre. 























INDE X. 
‘Aayil, tebe 56, Alia-Arnba, 467, 479. 
All 425. 
Abssil-li, “312, Alluli, 459. 
Abedchu, tribe, 470. Alti Aghdj Tish, 4il. 
Abi Marri, 524, Alagus, ve Mey, Sid, 
Abi Vaouf, 41. Amardas, 64 
Adaite, 461, 462, Amlasiyal, 442. 
Adenah and and Tarsus, plains, 506, 507. American race and tribes, 31. 
: Amgili Tigh, mauntain, Sid, 
os ee Ammianns Saarcallicnns, his wengrapbica | 
‘nl Adal, 462. evidence, 146, 
er gles Amorjum, route from, to Tyana, 400. 
x Ampa, 15%. 
da <A Amu, river, 534. 
Adi = Amucn, lake, 161. 
Affar, tribes, “58. Anateile, river, 456. 
Afridt, mouatains, 332, Anbabo, 457. 
Afshars, 41. Anbir Si, 362. 
Aghartin, 35 Anderbadideba, plains, 460, 
Aghri Tagh, 21. Angeril, 66. 
yd aL. Angollola, 407. 
hit Gal, lake, 410. Angora, river, 279. 
Aghiveran, Ail. Angsty district, 57. 
Abkevank, 375. mountains, aR, 
Ablimed, 255. Anjel Chai, sven 498. 
Abriman and Ormazl, 120. 467, 478 
Abuli, 462, Aukyéfero, defile, 458. 
Aiakuni, river, 224. Annai, 160, 
Ainek, 475 Antari, 524. 
Airara, river, 450. Antioch, 512. 
Airyana, or Iran Vij, 129. Antiochias the Great, 140. 
Ajari, district, 10. Anti-Tanras, oh, 
x “oaeeeti Tagb, a4. 
4 ] ? So. Anta, li 
7 af al 517 * Arabah Ovalhesi, 33°. 
Ak Gedik, 61. ' Arab-Keil, 3319, 
Akhlit, 406. Arapami, rocks, 235. 
khtamar, island, 336 Ararat, Mount, 410. 
Ak-Sérai, 293, 297. peaks of, 421. 
Ak-Shebr, 495. Aras, 445. 
Ala Ki, 395. Arawayam, 205. 
Ala Tigh, 418. ‘ Arba, river; Nahrwin, #7 
ct, 57 
appa, 16. k, 412. 
Ali 463 Archelais Colonia, 295 
"Ali Begli, 13. Ardij Tagh, 251. 
Alif, 250. Ardish, plains, 402. 
Ali-F past, 15, 23. Andistana, 24. 
"Ali Tigh, mountain, 50 Arghand Ma‘den, 361 
*Ali-Shn 525. Arghun Kai, 294. 


~  — wma 


Arakban, 

o75, 
Arishkerd, plain, 427, 
Avivune, range, 2 221. 
Aste Teh, 30 


abot, 
Annveni Boliki, 40, 
Amis, 401, 
Aroaki, nation, 188, 
Anlin Tégmish, 139, 
Arabazanes and Antiochus, 151, 
Artem, 359, 
Artaus, 129, 
Pek Si, 26. 
raarar, steppe, S40, 
Armd, lake, 451, 
Asabot, 44, 466, 
res salt Inke, 458, 
Porkili, 278, 


Atk consi, 

aan mirap of Media, 148, 
piteagen routes from, to Tajurrah, 581. 
eo gs sireamn, 528, 

Avatak, 3 

Awariein, “1. 

A’yinli, 209, 

Ayaln, mountains, 464, 

riba hy hills, 277. 


Aderbijin, taxation in, 3, 
———, Christian settlements 17. 
Aierekbsh, 1 Lit. ania es 
‘Amowir, 526. 


Bil Sct 
-Chah-Hisir, 205, 
Baliki, tribe, 36. 
ets , 453. 

Day, ooh. 
Banam, 253 


Ba Pas, 9 


Belai Tiwaxy ‘40, 


Bel-1i Gedik, mountain, 319, 
Belsho, tribe, 474, - 


Beradusht, tribe, 26, st 
Berberah, Pouiies rom to nae 
Berberah, 464 


Tereza, river, 400, 
Berdu rt 


de, 465 
soca river, #75, 
Besni, 336, 


Beyi, 40, 

ilbas, tribe, #2, 
Bileh 

Lee ik rock, ue: 


h, 10 
Biivgl 86, 9 145 430, 
r 45 
Ritlis S788 53, 2 as 


hamana, rocks, 169, 
BHilavidin, town arid plains of, 4 
wwe 473, 480, te 


vas Rhus ir Tagh, aa SM, 


Cacurua, stream, 182, 
Calaburi, river, 256, 
Camoa, river, 169, 


# 


_> 
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Cape Felix, 271. Coppermine river, 265, 273. 
Conales Franklin, 268, Copama, 199. 
ge of boul Costere, 503, 
Caria Cage deo ca 100. Cotinga, 200. 
Cristucs, nver, 200, 
Cross, the true, 109, 
rate Nostra ies de 263. Crystal, mount, 26, 
Caruwauna, falls, 264. Culimacari, 250, 
Carvoeiro, 260. Cumanan, 14. 
Caspian, level of, S10, 545. Cumarow, 205. 
‘assiquiare, 245, 250, Cumarawa, poison, 229, 
* lum, ruins, 510, Cumuati, rock, t syprnortahicy at, 14 
Catrimani, river, 261, Curasawaka, 172 
Cauambé, river, 182. Curuta, blowpipe read a38, 
Caunaracuna, siream, 226, Curuma, mountains, 183, 
(Canseway from. Henares to Bind, 9. Cuyaka, river, 237. 
Caves of ‘Kereftn, Loo Cuyuwii, river, 167, 165 
Cerro de Hacotitlan, mountain, Sie, Cynoxares destroys Nineveh, 143. 
Chacha, river, 470, 474. Cybistra, hill, 302. 
Chatfa, river, 4 475. Crdnua, or Tarra, river, 199. 
, 283. Cyrus brings Crasuato Ecbatana, 145. 
| i, lake, 5 — is the same with Kei Khosrau, 62, 
Chal Ts Soret he 975, 279, 251. 
Chaltia, 2 it. . —=- Jewish dec peg sess the re- 
Chim Chii, river, 333. building of the Temple, 145. 
Chatnmangne, 200. —— his birth and education at the 
| Atropatenian Echatana, 144. 
yal ag Dns Werks tla, extihy ot : 
Chapebach il a, 5 Me yeah, Se. 
Kopri, 290. Daferri, 455. : 
mountain, 446, Dohor, 428. 
Chir-Bubte, 347, 446. Dalacha, river, 489. 
Chirdauris, 40, 41. Dalalai, 460. 
carga ey Dalecha, 473 
Dana, plain, 515 
Gem cia t 138. Danikil, 455 
, 443. Danishmanli, 292. 
Chi i Danikil, tribes 459, 
Chat Dere “si calor 425. Dari, river, 170. 
eet Jagaté, river, 134 Daraha, age 
Cheké Cakine D OF . river, * 
peso ag Darius, 151. 
Cherkos, im. Darakil, 359, 
Chervemeb, 349. Darkish Tayh, 355, 445. 
Cheshni, bridge, 254. Dawaileka, 461 
Cheri, 370. Debhilli, 465. 
Cherri, mountain, 302. Debra Herbdin, 480, 485 
Chifthik, 292. Dedebekrebh, 355. 
Chiftlik-khan, 502. Dajoces bl hepa shrine of, 17, 19. 
Chil-Ggh4, $27. joces tana, 126 
Chillik, 11. ase Jemshid, according 
Chiragh Soddurin, 5-4. to Von Hammer, 140. 
Chir, valley, dl. Dekergan, 4 
Chiyineh, 15. Deli Baba, 429. 
hébin KGpri, $41. er bate, 8 
Chorek Teppeb, 45. Drelstie, 4 
Chikli, 44. Demerara, 267. 
Chul, 45. Demirji Koi, 200. 
Chular, 202. Demirli, mount, 57. 
£ Cocuis252. —— Hirulet, 255. 
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Derbend, 15, 63, Garlasena, 250, 
Dereh- tk, 317, Gacder 

De set oder, ye 13, 

Kelli. 458, a a engagement, 115. 
Derik, wal. Gilli, AT4, 475, 480, 484, 
Dervend Sa, — s59, diggi, Great and Little, 405, 
—— jas, 4 Galatia, 290.. | 
Deveh Boviind, seas ol. Garnisa, 
ia io brssh rs aisih $64, 


mest Rid, river, 10. 


ioplengn 3 of Hhodes of Eratosthenes, 
what it is, 153, = 


Dinormali, 4d, 

Dio-Cresurea, 304. 

Diyadin, 423, 

Dofar, 466, 

Délih, river, 520, 

Domini, ani. 

Don, river, its level, 541, 

wee mont, 243, 205. 
sh ae range, «big, 
Dollul, 457. 

Dirdisn Tigh, 407 


al Righiz, pasa, 314, 

Ecbatana, sh ee City, 15, 

itals 

name, 13. = rere 
Eipler, 343, 
Ekiehi, 517, 
ashe £53. 

ma Tigh, 24. 
Elma, oil 
Elton, lake, or Altun Nor, 529. 
Emekuni, 229, 
Emirlor, 25%, 
Emir Tigh, dia. 
Emir Vaman, 275, 
Ernrakiim, 400, 





Endryi, 456, 479, 485, 


Enderez, 437, 
Frdosh Tigh, 388, 
Eregli, 405, 
Erkenek. , a, 
Fuki Baghalid, Hi, 
Eski-shehr, 201, 
~ canta ig 243. 
wilo, 160, 266, 
Eiake, 4 18, 
upatoria, 413, 
Euplirates, lab, ‘ 
Europua, 119. 


-eniigr-~ stead 


Paakiona: 15, 
Ferrer, trib, 474. 


Fire-temple, 77, Sl, Won, 
Fort S40 Joaquim, | 179, 151, 
Motels, Ag, 


| Fresiz, 


G i- Gemi-bel 
ia a 


Gaon hills, 277, 
Germiwuk, stream, 420, 
Ghafur Khiin, 25. 
Gilawin, 63, 

Girlamik, 311, 

Glinyol, 529, 

hom, del, 


Gi Bet, + REE, S17. 
Gékeheh Bunar, 251. 


Gé& Tigh, 429, 
Gil Hisir, 253, 
Gélek Héjchiz, #99, 500, S04, 
Gulyk, 265, writ 
Girah, 2, 
Garkoye of lake, 539, 
oeral, 284. = 
Gizeneh, 523, 
Gig O vlan, ald. 
Great Lake, 273. 
Great Uzen, river, 529, 
a THULE tt, 545, 
inilivan, river, LST. 
Seman, 1a], 
ijiveh, 412, 
Giimgim, 346, 
Ginluk Sé, gal. 
———— 
urage, 456, 481, 
Gurmalah, Sad, 
Cormish, 520, 
furan, a1, 
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Insti, 311. 
Irutebuls, 200, 
Ven, tribe, 456, 
"Isi Kéjab-li, 255, 
Ishakli, 493. 
Ishik Tigh, mines of, 275. 
Ishtrikh, 433. 
Fshkenal, 256, 
Iskeleh Kéi, 305. 
Isl Amba, 467 


Ittes, 466, 

Ixtlahtaca, 516, 

Ie? Ofghli, 331, 

Imik, village ond lake, 459. 


Parvat, mountain, 507. Jaghatu, river, 9, 11, 44. 
Harin, 526, tabiab, stream, 524. 
Harrar, 46, 463, Jalib, river, 520. 
———, routes from, to Zetla’, 55 Jaubert, Mona, hia confinement at Biya- 








= ai 
ae Jemahid! 130. : 


Juhin, 257. 

Jilik, 450, 481. 

Jurullo, volcano, 540, 
Jura, or Brazil nuts, 162. 
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t a 
if 
= 
Kandsag, 107, 105. Khinum Khin, 44. Me 
Kéni-resh, district, 26, Kajal, 3 S88, 2, 
Kantarah, 3:3, Khangir, 2435, 
Kapa Kia, 243. Klansir Tigh, 311, 322. ’ 
Kari Binir, 496. har eee ay. - " 
Karachi, port, S30. Khirkun, 
Karidin 489, Kharprit, | of, 304, 
Karafté, caves, 44, 45. Kharrinlis, tribe of, 377 
Kara Gedik, 251, 282, Khiss Ki, 376, 
Kar Gia, 255. Khatka, mount, 474. 
Karigul, 59. Khuvfim | “Arabah-sl, 520 
St res ei 905, 40, 521 vba i Me 449. 
Karijah Tigh, mountain, 295, 4 n, OF 
Kard jiler, ", Kherzin, or Tikaid, rivulet, 452. 
Kari Kavok, 259, Khini, 361, 
hari he ya, mountain, 344. cs pony 
Kari Kilisa, 415, 427. thosran Parvia, 89. hath 
Kara Kayi, rivulet, 519. ——— —— his flight to Ctesiphan, 06. 
Kari Koyunli, 277. Khosran Shab, 2, 3. , 
Karé Kilik, 434, Kburkhun, mountain, 326. 
Kari-pipd, tribe, 13, Khurmi-li, 311, 
Karé-siki, 315, Khusrey Pasha, 400. 
Kara Sa, 349, 495, 446, omy al. a 
Kari T 206, 520, ‘ rmertinitinins, 
Kari Tepe Tigh, 312. Rigach, salt lakes of, S40. " 
Karautu, 460. Kikiriten, we hagecrre 235. . 
Kari Ziyérat, 314, Kilisi, 
Kardash Cesme, the Karindish Chesmeh Kile ps 462, 
et Picea 200, Killoli, lake, 481. 
nes 282, nists ee 
i, or Khorenj, 34, irishanas, 231, — 
: zor Rinil-AghSy, 353, 447 
carve #0 Kisil Gechiler, district, 59. 
Karzin, avail 454, Kixil Irmak, 283, 269, 437. 
Kasabah of Iskil, 296 Kizil-jah Kal'eh, 291, 
Kasam, river, 483 Kisil-jah Kiji, 256, 
Kishdwer, 40, hisil Ki, 281, 292, 
Kashmir, valley of, 565. Kizil Usen, 59, 
Kasr Bor}, ruin, $26. Rizin, 
Kast Serjin, S26, Kis K Spot rock, pe 
Kar , 442. bridged. 
Kavijah Tigh, 251 “Ss t S24. 
Kavaah, bot spring, 442. Kisch-Hiskr, 201, 294, 200. 
Kaya Bufdir, 3132. KGhit, ‘sulphur mines, 692. 
Kaya Bighia, Kéh’ Fr ge ; 
Kayan, 199. Kia Mash, 315, * 
Kasi U'yGk, 204. Kiji-li, 343, 445. 
Keimes, 435, Kojak * 203, 
Keli-Sin, pase, wether hetge 
saison i to Reha 
ead a, kar, At, olii K ace. 
Ulla, ‘ountaing, 96, Oe ae 
Kerbah-Riih, 347. Kolb 54, 455, 449, 
— Chiftlik, 435. 430, 
etkunah, or Kerkun BéaGk, 327. Kina, $86, 290 
cerki Tigh, 374. Konfodah, 455. 
Kietiven, village, Ketiven Chi, river, 445, i bivet, 474. 
Retren Kinauche, pam Ro , 251, 14, 495. 
rareeresd rie 308 
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or ine 
Glascott, 452. 


Mareguare, aah. 
Mashiatti, mountain, 22%. 
Matakuni, 235, 2411. 

M 474. 

Matitil ur, 182. 





Melkukayy, 4685, 
Mendiven, 430. 


ore 





Si 


Moharmmedjik, 40. 
Mohammed Shih, 20. 
Mi, rivulet, 452. 
Mokié, 456, 

Milli "Osman, 427. 
Mopauestia, river, 510. 
Moreira, 259. 

Morimene, 200), 

Miwul, S20, 

Mount Afraba, 404, 
Mount Khakka, 450, 
Mount Musing, $21, 
Mount St. Simeon, 513. 
Mount Siliya, 494. 
Mucritus tribe, 456, 
Mijir, 258, 

Mullu, 463. 

Molofalada tribe, 478, 
Murda (hij, 353, 446, 
Murid Séh6 Goi, lake, 294. 
Murid 54, 425, 

Murtah Ovah-si, valley, 275. 
Mish, 351, 446, 
Mushikshir, 378. 

Muya, an eminence, 454, 


Mygdonius, river, 526, 


Nakbodeh, 14, 

Nappi-Ipiriwaki, 176. 
HLF, 4 

Naruigas, 386, 

Nerjki, 357, 

Nei-Shehr, 287, 240, 

Nimriicdl Tigh, 349, 

Niniveh, battle of, D1. 

Niphates, 450. 

Nisibin, 526, 

Nitagus, 253, 

Nizib, battle of, 235, 

Nokh, pe 

Nora, or Neroassus, 303, 

Norkukh, 356, 

Norhunjak, 409, 


‘Ober, 63, 
Ocarme, 231. 
Oewakus, 215, 
Oldish, 320, 


‘O'rfah, the ancient Edessa, 451. 


Orinoco, river, 232, 242, 
Orontes, river, 73, #1, 513, 
Ororopi, river, 191. 
Ofrtah Kei, 303, 317. 
Ortal, 334 


wp-pular, 345, 
Ozala, 283. 
Pacimoni, river, 240, 
Padaviri, river, 257, 


Pakara, mouitain, 221. 


Pakengog, 371. 


Penibahea, value of this eolm, (aot) 4” 
Poe 56 368 
Packer aie 

Péshwi, 33. A 





Puré-pian mountain, 1&5, 

Purcman poy falls, 217. 
i a 

Putuibiri, mountain, 231. 

Pyramus, river, 510, 


Quatta, mountain, +21. 


poner othe 
| ghli, 499, 
Hamudeli, vale of, 461. 
Rowik Khin, 343, 
Hattlesnakes, 175. 


Reizin, ravine, 458, 
Richardson's River, 268, 


tl 











Rié Branco, 263. Schultz, cause of his death, 27. 
Rio Negro, 254, 261, Sefi Kal'ch, 286. . 
Rock Manakin, 245. Sefid rid, 1. 
Roiwa, 160. . Sefer Rhiueh, 44. 
Romans retrent before the Parthians, 115 Selmédir, 300, 
= ete wei ee Semes réi, river, 449. 
Route from Erg-Rim to Sénmedin, 444. Semeh Sirum, river, 449. 
Rowindiz, 22, 23, 25 Serevim, river, 260, 
Radbar, pass, 61. Serra Grande, 183. 
RoumAlah Tell, 527. Setrek, 319. 
Rupununi, 160. Seturik, lake at, 64, 
za or Sura, destroyed by Heraclins, 92 Sern: . 279, Ol. 
Rynpeski, hills, 535. Seyyia ¢ Ghisi, 492. 
: Shu ‘bain-(ui Tigh, 279. 
Sich Aghs, stream, 317. Shibuk, 319, 
Genser Shih Tigh, 859, pita 
| f b T 
Saithin, 312, Shakar Burr, 403, 
Sa’in Kal'ch, 41, #2. Shakyah Sé, 320. 
po igh river and village, $53. Shim-bulik, $27. 
$4k, salt lakes, 542. Shar-Kishla, 912. 
il Tiitdin, 315, Shari Verin, $5. 
| river, sis 4. Shehr-K vayasi, 291. 
Sheikh's Islands, 453. 
Silbin, or V an, city, 90. Sheitin-abad, 37 
: river,al 16. Sheitin Dereb-vi, $34 
Salt mines, 201. Shema’ Tigh, 311. 
Sirnsiin, 330, 443. Sheriyin Si, 427. 
Sant Antonio, 256. Tigh, 427 
San Carlos, 251. Shi matey, 4d. 
Santa Croz, 241i. Shirk 
San Felipe, 25. Stiaheka, 5. 
San Francesco Solano, 250 Shiz, or Xix, 68, 76, 87. 
Santa Tanke, 182. * Siap  niver, 240, 
San José, 251, 252. si 456, 485. 
Sai Galbriel, 21. scopes; 169, 171. 
San oe quim, 255. 4 a. 
i, 3 nik Yak, oa 
Sapén Tigh, 427, 446 Singk Yaké, 493. 
ih Sipihiler, 293. 
Soar a. 
rein, Saragana, Sinear, 18, 19. 
Sittin 3 Mathes, a62, 
_— ae ooD. 
Siv 
Suntec exp dition, 1&0. 
Hifi | or Safi, river, 10, 
_ 285. 
Séeit, 490. 
Sobran, clan, 24. 
Sholahine, district of, 1a. 
Soleimin Shih’ Abd, 67. 
Sil Ovah-i, plain, 442. 
Sumeisit, 321, 333. 
nl. 37. Si dij wight river ami town, 13, 29, 4. 
a ba 499, 501 Feet Desks 20% 
Bers, o¢ Seip river ' 2s mening pin 
Se oT midi the of Der- Strabo, his silence 
srg pling ee of Ecbatana, 151. 
é 
ris : 





nr 
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ie 
Suktii, 457. —— 111. #4 
Sultin Khin, 296, 200, pena oe (note), b. 
Sutin Tigh, 403. LS tale to Rings 136. 
Sangerlii Tigh, 316, Tofi vet, n wert 
Surp, 385, Tokiiriz, 328, : ‘ 
Sud, lake, 451, 440, = 
Gi Kal'eh, 203. 
Tabriz, 1G, 109. T mee Si, 04, S16, 317. 
gardens of, and great plain of, 2. Tél, 283 
Tahardi, 253. Toluca, roleano, BE 
Tidvin, 354, Topiash, xaiah, 
Faas fare Niche 
b Kia Vi ohG,. 
Tahersch, 454, Torna, mig se, 





routes from, to Afusa, O51. 

routes from, to Ankobar, 553, 

Tékhtah Kipet Si, a72, 

Takhei Balkcis, 53. 

Takhti Soleimin, 46, 67. 

. lakes at, 45, 

ruins of palace of, 51, 

ainidin or prison at, 53, 

— Wentical with Echatana, Ch 
Arran, Var, Vera, Gaza, Shi, a 
Cauzaca. 


Takutu, river, 1p. 

‘Jamin, 542, 

Tanil, 317, 
Taquiara, rocks, 266, 

bec al mount, 211, 














Tiabli’ GGkcheh, 313, 
Tish pp on cunciform inscriptions 


Tish-Teller, 29. 
Tiths, 11. 

Titlar, 292, 
Tera Th He 205. 


Tegulet, 469 
mrad a5. 
eger Tigh, eroup, 323, 
Tell Bashir, 517, * 
Tell Gaurin, 521, 
Tell Ja'fer, 521, 
Tell Jihin, 520, 
Tene goto Ea Baty 25, 
ieecliia. vi 61, 
Tettafi, iia, 
Theodowia, 542. 


Tu 


Tribes tributary to the King of Shawwa, 
Tudurgi Gal, lake, 439. x 
pees, 5 a1 j 


Twa a 


Tiieum fears Uyak 30 26. 
Tielah, district, 346. 
Sl Ki, 258, ' - 

yana, 407. . | 
——— district, 303, a eae hi 
Tyanitis, 4ps, 
Trana, 574. 


Unek Ayik i pdf 250), _ 
va: Kil aH, 424, 


1 h, 200, 
U'nyird, mines, 58, 
Urumiyab, lake, 7. 
. ite different names’ iand ks 
ds, 6. 


Ururre, river, 218. 
Ushnei, Para af, 16, 


tion concerning, 18. 
Ust Sitka, 5 537. 


U'vuk Bowat, 206, 
Ulcinler, 20 


Vin, 391, 398. 
—— lake, level of, 410, 
Vasiva, lake, 240, 
Vistin, 388, | f 
V emlidbel, the, 191. . 
Victoria Land, coast! of, 272. 
Virin Shehr, 313, 324, 

- trun, river, 180, 








. a 





Watu Ticaba, 166, 

elaia Yebdu, river, 467. 
Wene, river, 205, 
Ww ud, €2. 


‘Watu 1 


route described by, 21. 


Xenophon, 
Xié, river, 252, 


Vaghmir Bahia, 27%. 
ae ee. 
Vinik Chai, 312. 
venst, aa 
= “Yawaira, river, 202. 
Velale, 13, 
Vel Gadugi, range, 312. 
Veiijah, 5, 
Venijeh, 434, 
Vent Kal'eh, 541, 
Veribolus, 45), 
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Veshil-Irmak, or [ris, river, 435, 
Vildia Tigh, 439. 

Vokari Turkali, 278, 

Yuawauri, river, 169, 

Vinjahli, 426. 

Yurume, river, 217. 

Viia-EK.iit, 755, * 
YVis-veren, 430. 


Hib, river, 25. 

» the lesser, 31. 
#alaish, 471. 

Zama, 211. 

Zaparas, 214, 210. 

Hark, plain, 438, 

#eila', 454, 

——, routes from, to Harrar, 552, 
Zeitinibid, 64, 

Zeml A’vests, 69. 

fenjan, 60, 

Herma, tribe of Kurda, 16. 
Sibenek, Gh, 

Zibilli, $21. | 
Zileh, plain and town, 441. 
Zingibdir, castle, 402; stream, 352. 
Zire, 425, 

Zoroaster, Si, 142. 

Zork MAMA, 531, | 
Zuruma, river, 101, 201, 212. 
Zurumaika, 211, 
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